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TIJK ‘^SAISON” in DUBLIN. 

Dublin is the capital of Ireland, situated on the river Liffey, 
on all sides by the Phoenix Park, the hill of Ilowth, and the Circular 
road. Dublin possesses a University, a Theatre, a Museum, a Lyin^- 
in-Hospital, and a Trcad-mill; a University whcre.big boys write Latin 
verses and blow French horns, —a Theatre where the wit of tlie upper 
gallery eclipses the humour of the stage,—a Must'um which is a u:>efu1 
receptacle for all kinds of lumher, and leaves no excuse for tho'tc who 
heap up dunghills on the King’s highway,—a Lying-in-Hospital where 
a bounty is placed on the propagation of the species, and nurse-tenders 
and meu-nndvvives laugh Professor IVIaltluis to scorn,—a Tread-niill 
where culprits are taught the dignity of virtue by capeiing in quick 
time through the indignities of vice, and tlie force of steam is super¬ 
seded by the force of iniquity in the tnanufactiirc of pins and tlie spin¬ 
ning of cotton. Dublin is a great city. Dublin, as the late Lord L—th 
used to say, is “one of the tay-drinkcnc.st, say-baihincst, car-dnvinest 
places in the world; it flogs for daatswn” Dublin is—did you never 
see Dublin ? Did you never hear of Nelson’s IMlar and the Wellington 
Testimonial, and Home's Arcade, and the Royal Exchange ? You 
didn’t? Why, then you have all the world before you yet. And you 
never spent a sahtm in the nietro]>olis of all Ireland ( O then 1 must 
initiate you. Shall 1 give you a sketch of the last, which was consum¬ 
mated under the auspices of the “ golden Duke and Duchess,” and 
which, therefore, may not be inaptly termed the golden age of Irish 
fashion? Yes, Iwdl: here goes; but as every thing should be done 
systematically, vve shall begin with the beginning, that is, with the en¬ 
trance of the above-mentioned noble personages into the city of Dub¬ 
lin. Oh! but it was a glorious sight to see, and might have been cheer¬ 
fully ))urcha3cd with the subsequent surrender of one eye, if “ to look 
and die,” as feminine gender once said to masculine, would not have been 
too Quixotish ; it was a grand and an imposing spectacle, and an aw¬ 
ful one withal—^yea, it was—O, for some superlative or hyperbole to 
adequately convey my feelings,^—it was a very uncommonly handsome 
sight. If you have not now obtained an adequate conception of it, 
blame the poverty of the English language if you will, but not that of 
my descriptive powers, or of the Dublin aristocracy; or if you distrust 
my graphic skill, go your ways to Lady Morgan’s “ Irish Lords Lieu¬ 
tenant,” in the February Number of the “ New Monthly,” and if you 
do not get from thence a proper notion of the thing, why we must only 
•get up a panorama of it, 1 s^pose. 
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Well, now you may conceive the Duke and Duchess safely lodged in 
** Castle.” I dare say you never saw the “ Castle” either* I am 
afraid you are a decided ignoramus, and that I shall have much trouble 
with you. Why, the “ Castle" is one of the biggest, and the finest, and 
grandest, and most—most—convenient houses in all Castle-street; not 
a single mud wall in the whole concern, all brick and mortar, and a 
most beautiful flag flying from it on court-holidays, and a band every 
morning playing “ God save .♦he King,” every body who is loyal and 
musical being permitted to listen, gratis free, for nothing. Imagine the 
delight of the Duke and Duchcs<, first, in getting into the “ Castle” 
without having their throats cut by O'ConneH’s freebooters; then find¬ 
ing that the said *'Castle" was a big brick house; again, that it was 
distinguislied from the Irish woollen-warehouse opposite, by having a 
flag floating in viceregal splendour over its chimneys (or its battlements, 
I should say); and finally ascertaining that they should have a daily 
concert of drummers and trumpeters, and a levee en masse, of all the 
loyal and musical, and musical and loyal, in Dublin. Imagine the bliss 
of the viceregal party—only consul e it. But whilst sympathising with 
their joys, I am digressing from my sketch. What is the first conse¬ 
quence of the arrival of the new and illustrious CourtAll the quality 
Hock into the great city. Shall 1 attempt to give a history of them 
It would fill a book. Some, however, cannot be passed over without 
manifest disrespect. Amongst others, there was my Lady Fineclod troin 
the South, with her host of myrmidons, lier tall sons and her lovely 
daughter; her tall son9 all forming one joint-stock company on a con¬ 
solidated fund of ten ideas, one a-picce; and her fair daughter being 
endowed wdtb vocal powders calculated to break glaits by vibration, if not 
hearts through the medium of sensibility. And can 1 forget thee, O 
inhabitant of I'rin’s sweetest vales, thou who art destined by nature to 
fill so considerable a space in the material world! thou who gracefully 
suspendest the pendant trinket from the summit of love’s vantage- 
ground, who deckest thy girdle with the light-winged butterfly, and 
clothest thy dilating form in the ensanguined damask. 1 think 1 see 
thy panting, foaming steeds, drawing thy carriage-wheels towards the 
metropolis, proud of their majestic burthen, but weary withal; their 
noble emulation irrthe cause of progression being only to be equalled 
by their solicitude for the manger. Long could 1 tarry in such a train 
of reflection, long could 1 dwell on (lie subject that inspires it, did 
[ not recollect that there are others also who claim a niche in the Tem¬ 
ple of Fame. And who more than thee, the worshipper at the twf> 
altars of lirefature and fashion, who with Homan liberality settest up 
both gods in thy pantheon, and boldest out the tolerant right-hand of 
fellowship to the opposite creeds of philosophy and dress-making? Do 
you doubt that books and blond lace, mind and muslin, genius and 
“gigots," can go together? I point to Mrs. Frim-Prosody, and your 
scepticism vanishes. At first sight you will be, perhaps, absorbed In 
the contemplation of the externals, the head-dress, the brilliants, and 
the exquisite tournure," and you will chink that the economy of na¬ 
ture could vouchsafe no farther gift, after having already been so 
lavish; but you are awoke from your reverie, and shaken in your hy- 
poUiesis, by the voice that issues from that shrine, in whose classic andr 
measured tones the poetical world is eloauentlv descanted on, or ihc. 
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mysteries of metaphysics fully revealed. In a word, to the attractions 
of the toilette/’ Mrs. Prim-Prosody joins the attractions of the mind, 
and is justly celebrated for her success in both. But who comes next 
—confusion light on short-sightedness!—the dust, too, from the car¬ 
riage-wheels h^got into my eye—give me a basin and towel—quick!— 
where, where are my glasses?—Good Heavens! if I had them, I would 
ride afler the carriage and take one peep, even with the bleary eye. 
Hollo, friend! whose carriage is that which has passed? Mrs. Chit- 
Chatterly’s, do you say ? Ay, so it is. Did you ever hear of Mrs. 
Chit-Chatterly ? Certainly you must, if ever people could talk them¬ 
selves into notoriety ! Ye Gods, what an ever-springing fountain of 
articulation! 

Rusticus expcctat dum defluat .aninis, at ille 

Laldtiir et labetur in omne volubilis tevuin." 

Which may be thus freely translated—The simpleton stands by, in 
hopes to edge in a word, but Mrs. Chit-Chattcriy runs on, and will run 
on, voluble throughout the entire season.” If it be some indication of 
ability to expatiate on a given subject, how much more ingenious to 
talk incessantly about nothing, and thence to pile up a mountt^in of 
This is absolutely tantamount to possessing the gift of crea¬ 
tion, and overturns at once tlie ex nihilo nihil ” of the schools. 
Would >ou not be amazed to see a water-mill whirling away, and not 
as much water us would drown a midge ? and yet has not Mrs, Chit- 
Chattcrly boon heard to talk, and talk, and talk, though the stream of 
mind which should have put the mechanism of language in motion, is 
not copious enough to float the lightest craft that glides on the current 
of thought? Mrs.Chit-Chatterly has decidedly held the reins of fashion 
through tlic last season. Ministers have before this talked themselves 
into the Premiership, and Mrs. Chit-Chatterly has brought herself into 
the above-mentioned eminent situation by her pulmonary accomplish¬ 
ments. It is true. Lady Fiucclod ventured into the field against this 
formidable diplomatist, and endeavoured to form a ministry indepen¬ 
dent of the Chatterly parly; but that lady was soon obliged to give in, 
and absolutely to hold office under her more powerful rival, having 
been, in the end of the season, put off with the woods and forests ” 
instead of tlie “ foreign department.” It wai Mrs. Chatterly, then, who 
guided the helm; and, truth to say, managed in the most stateswoman- 
like manner the vessel of “ haul ton/’ all obsequious personages being 
juady elevated to the higher posts of fashion, whilst those who were un¬ 
civil were very appropriately struck off the “ civil list.” * 

But time and the editor will not allow me to proceed any farther with 
my portraits; were I unrestricted, I might fill whole pages with descrip¬ 
tions of the other personages who formed the Cabinet: such as the Countess 
of Tiptop, in whose discriminating eyes a coronet was one of the cardinal 
virtues; Mrs. Authorwould, who loves darkness better than light, not 
because her deeds are evil, but because her wax is scarce ; and a thou¬ 
sand others, who fill the minor offices of fashion, such as the Fogartys, 
of Castle Fogarty; the O’Shaughnessys, of St. Pat’s; the Ranters, of 
Screech Town, &c. We hasten therefore, to a consideration of the 
acts of the administration, and, as is the language of the journals, we 
congratulate the Hon. Premier on the able and skilfult and atatea- 
womanlike and constitutional manner in which she managed affairs dur* 
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ing last session; the energy, the promptitude she displayed throughouti 
the firmness and intrepidity with which she met the clamour of those 
out of doors, and her final triumph over all the machinations of faction 
and intrigue. As a proof of the Premier’s ability and diligence, and 
her constant solicitude for the best interests of the fashionable world, 
we point to the several acts of her administration; the numerous levees 
and levies which she held, in the latter of which as fine a body of hob¬ 
ble-de-hoys as ever was seen were constantly selected for the quadrille 
service, and in the former of which its exercises and discipline were vi¬ 
gorously kept up. We point also specifically to the “ Quadrille of 
Beauty,” a measure solely attributable to the ingenuity of the fair Pre* 
mier herself, and the various balls, morning concerts, and bazaars which 
she patronized and set on foot, and which so powerfully augmented the 
commercial prosperity of tlie country. In a word, nothing could sur¬ 
pass the able conduct of the minister; her regulations of the military, 
her management of our extensive foreign relations, her whole admini¬ 
stration in the home department, are above all praise. But we shall 
select that measure which was introduced into the House as a Bill 
for the formation of a Quadrille of Beauty,” and which passed with ac¬ 
clamation, as one of the happiest hits of the Premier ; and shall endea¬ 
vour to give some faint sketch, at least, of its merits. It is necessary 
here to make a few prefatory remarks. A hint had been given by 
an illustrious pair of individuals for the formation of a Costume Qua¬ 
drille,” to be a candidate for which no one was entitled but those who 
were possessed of a title *and a pedigree. But alas! that Fortune should 
be so churlish, and should dole out her gifts with such scrupulous par¬ 
simony I The Lady Janes, and the Lady Sophias, and the Lady Ame¬ 
lias, were all ladies, no doubt; but then there was one qualification which 
they all wanted, and one which would naturally enough be thought quite 
as indispensable as rank in a Costume Quadrille,—and that one was 
beauty. If it was not that we are aware that her Grace is wholly free 
from a plebeian propensity to any thing like a joke, we should say that 
the Costume Quadrille” was a piece of English drollery practised on 
Irish simplicity, and that the remarkable insignia was only given to 
render titled deficiencies more conspicuous. However, whether it was a 
joke or not, was of ho corilequence, for it was taken in very good part by 
the dramatis persona: themselves. The pattern-doll was sent about to 
each, in the order of precedence as regulated by the Red Bookone or 
two plunders only being made, such as the daughter of a Noble Earl 
getting it before the fair scion of another Noble Earl, whose title bore 
date two whole hours sooner by the town-clock than the noble sire of 
the noble lady above-mentioned. This, of course, caused a temporary 
convulsion; but the labours of the toilette did not allow time for the 
discussion of the question, and the organ of gaiety prevailed over the 
organ of order. The doll performed its orbit, and the noble spinsters 
their quadrille, and a very stately, honourable, and right honourable 
performance it was. Her Grace presided with that solemn dignity 
which befitted such a solemn occasion, and all the Castle people and 
bystanders were penetrated witb those feelings of awe, respect, and 
adnuration which such an exhibition was calculated to produce* Only 
ima^ne eight representatives of coronets dancing togetlier, dressed in 
feathers and pink gowns, treading, as the newspapers have it, on the 
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light fantastic toe !” Only imagine one of the nubility having a toe at 
all just like ourselves^ and then imagine we of the mob having the ho¬ 
nour to look, on at the performance of these sacred mysteries of fashion! 

This certainly cannot be felt too intensely, or celebrated too highly. 
To be sure, some of the younger aid-de-camps and guardsmenj whose 
volatile temperament was not in accordance with the grandeur and so¬ 
lemnity of the scene, ventured to criticise the personal accomplish¬ 
ments of the fair priestesses of the rites,'and to throw out some profane 
jests on that subject; but it is disloyal on our parts to the cause of 
aristocracy, to even allude to such exhibitions of Kadicalism and Pope¬ 
ry—“ odi profanosfar be it from us to hold these levelling doctrines, 
or to in any wise connive at this second breaking in on the Constitution. 
At the same time, we cannot withhold our due meed of applause from 
the Hon. Premier, who introduced, as an amendment to the “ Quadrille 
of Rank,” the “ Quadrille of Beauty.” The amendment, to be sure, as 
is the case of all amendments, quashed the original bill; but then—but 
then, it was Mrs. Cliit-Chattcrly who made the amendment, and who will 
find fault with Mrs. Chit-Chatterly? Well, if ever there was an exhi¬ 
bition of diplomatic skill, it was in the invention of the Quadrille of 
Beauty. Pitt’s Sinking Fund was nothing to it. Its ingenuity is only 
to be equalled by that of Mr. Goulburn’s budget; and any apparent 
failure that might have seemed to accompany it, by reason of the fair 
performers running restive on the subject of pink ribbons, may be well 
represented by that new and appropriate, and financial figure of speech, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer made use oi when speaking of the 
fluctuations of British prosperity, which he likens to ^*dark clouds on 
our horizon, which shall soon pass away.” What imagination in con¬ 
ceiving such an idea 1 What taste in applying it to the sublime and 
poetical subject of pounds, shillings, and pence! But our enthusiastic 
admiration for Mr. Goulburn is leading us from our subject. To return. 
The Quadrille of Beauty was a beautiful quadrille. Four matrons sup¬ 
ported the character of the four Seasons—Mrs. Chatterly taking on 
herself the part of Winter. The unmarried beauties personated the 
months, and oh! what a calendar they made! Were November like 
its representative, John Bull would never cut his throat through hypo- 
chondriacism in that fatal period. 

But every tiling in this life Is transient and liable to the malevolence 
of fortune, and the Quadrille of Beauty was, we regret to say, not exempt 
from the common lot of sublunary things. The quadrille was perfect 
in every respect except in this, that, owing to one thing or other, it was 
never danced. In the first place, the young beauties ran restive, as 
before-mentioned, on the subject of the “ pink ribbons.” Lady Firieclod 
disputed with the Premier the management of the toilette; Mrs. Chit- 
Chatterly was peremptory; Miss Fineclod was pert, and various otlier 
of the Months lifted up their voices against the inclemency of the Winter 
season. Winter, however, remained as cold as ice to all their entreaties, 
and the minor departments of the year were obliged to give in on the 
subject of the ** pink ribbons,” not, however, without a manifestation of 
feeling wholly out of character. August, for instance, was seen crying 
her eyes out in the teeth of injunctions, which prescribed that her face 
should be constantly dressed in its most sunny smiles in order to typify 
the characteristics of that serene period. December, on the contrary, 
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was to be seen smirkkig, and giggling, and laughing loud, and turning 
all into ridicule, although she had been strictly enjoined to wear a so¬ 
lemn and a grave demeanour. May looked quite frumpy; and June put 
on such a freezing air as to leave it doubtful whether the biggest boy in 
the Guards could have turned the ** winter of her discontent into glo¬ 
rious summer.’* But the severest cut of all was, that several of the 
seasons and months totally absconded and did not make their appear¬ 
ance, and diat, of those who did, not one went into her proper place. It 
would have puzzled an Almanack-maker in earnest to have made any¬ 
thing out of the medley. Here was August, next was December, next 
Summer, then Spring, then Winter. In fact time was wholly lost and 
confounded in this Quadrille of Beauty, and it would have required a 
second Julius Caesar to have set the calendar to rights. The conse¬ 
quence was, the quadrille could not be danced, and nothing was to be 
seen but a number of whimsically dressed beauties scattered through 
the rooms. But, as we have said before, this failure is not to be attri¬ 
buted to the Premier, but to the flights of fortune over which we have 
no control. The whole design evinced much skilful invention on the 
part of Mrs. Chit-Chattcrly, and who would doubt for a moment the 
philosophical supremacy of theory over practice ? But the Quadrille of 
Rank, and the Quadrille of Beauty, received their final death-blow at the 
Fancy-ball which was announced under the auspices of the “ Vice-rega¬ 
lity and the whole cabinet of fashion. Paddy’s iK>tion of a fancy-ball 
did not at all harmonize with tha: of Lady Patronesses, and hence a con¬ 
vulsion ensued. An Irish fancy-ball is a thing sui generis,” and is as 
different from an English one as fun from dullness, or animated nature 
from still life; the excesses of the one, as in the present instance, fre¬ 
quently leading to its final termination, as the insipidity and tameness 
of the other are equally causes of its premature dissolution. An Irish¬ 
man, when in society, never forgets that he possesses five senses and a 
tongue; wc, of merry England, seem as if all the senses were absorbed 
in sight, and the power of articulation also. An Englishman walks 
about as if he were one huge eye, all the faculties, both bodily and 
mental, being concentred therein, the lid expanded, the pupil pro¬ 
truded, and greedil^y gloating over the whole field of vision. His more 
mercurial brother has less optical curiosity and a strong propensity to 
use the organ of hearing whenever he can conquer an almost uncon¬ 
trollable propensity to lifting up his voice. An excessive devotion to 
spectacle and sight-seeing characterizes the one, an overweening fond¬ 
ness for drolling and burlesqumg peculiarizes the other. The former 
will tell you, with a precision that would shame Joe Hume’s” state¬ 
ments, all the locale” of the scene, the appearance of the rooms, the 
number of the lamps, the dresses of the company, from the “ mighti¬ 
nesses” of the toque down to the tributary ribbons of the sandal, 
through all the involutions of ear-rings, bracelets, hoops, and necklaces, 
the uniform of the military, the stars, orders, garters, &c. The latter is in 
laudable ignorance of all this, but he will tell you what Mr. Such-a-one 
' or Mrs. Sr.ch*a-one said, and what he said himself, and, how they 
laughed and joked, and joked and laughed the whole night long. An 
Irish fancy-ball is a collision of the wits and of the wags, and we con-, 
fees, sometimes a collision which is not altogether distinguished by 
mental contact: on the other hand, an English fancy-ball is an assem- 
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blage of well-dressed people, whose only principle of cohesion is the 
rattlesnake attraction of the eye, and whose humour, if there be any, 
evaporates in a practical joke. Now these contradistinctions between 
the two n^^ons are also observable between the higher and middle 
classes in Irish society. Hence, then, arises the mixed fame of their 
fancy-balls, one party pronouncing them a blessing, the other a bore, 
though, indeed, we believe, that owing to some infelicitous circum** 
stance, the latter epithet is the more appropriate of the two when 
applied to the ball in question. Be that as it may, let us of the people 
think as we will, her Grace, Mrs. Chit-Chatterly, the cabinet of fashion, 
the “ Quadrille of Rank,” the Quadrille of Beauty,” Seasons, Months, 
and all, voted it a bore, and of course it was so. To think that eight 
noble ladies and sixteen beautiful ladies dressed themselves, the former 
in pink and feathers, the latter in all the colours of the rainbow,—that 
they took the trouble of going to the “ Rotunda,” (the Irish Assembly 
room,) and that they intended doing the citizens of Dublin the honour 
of dancing—yea, dancing their very best steps and figures, their “ dos- 
^-dos’s,” their “ poussottes,” before them, and that the said citizens of 
Dublin were so tasteless, Gothic, and savage, as to be wholly insensible 
of that honour, and, instead of putting on three pair of spectacles upon 
the occasion, and elevating opera glasses, the size of telescopes, to catch 
a glimpse of the noble and lovely groups, were so utterly depraved as to 
ibilow their own vagaries! To be sure, one or two figures of the quadrille 
were danced, and Paddy had the manners to look on for a while; but 
then Paddy does not rejoice in citlicr spectacles or telescope, but in two 
unsophisticated big eyes, which he wiAhes to u^sc to the host advantage 
by coming close to the theatre of action, so that his maimers, equally as 
his want of them, spoiled the quadiille, for he did not allow the per¬ 
formers a clear stage, favour them as he miglit. The consequence was, 
that the whole business resembled a pugilistic encounter, or a cock- 
light, a small space of about ten feet square only being left by the 
crowd for the Honourable and Right Honourable and beautiful and 
veiy beautiful to exhibit their locomotive powers. As for the quality 
behind, they could see nothing except the white feathers bobbing up 
and down like a carpenter's hand in a saw-pit. At last the quadrilles 
Were obliged to strike, it being found out that in the confusion Lady 
Amelia was balancc-ing to a great big black sweep instead of her part¬ 
ner, and that the beautiful Miss Broadback had come slap up doA'-d-dos 
with a Dutch merchant. Here, you know, was an end of every tiling 
decent and gentcffl, and such a violation of aristocratic dignity, and 
such a display of perverted taste, that flesh and blood—I beg the no¬ 
bility’s pardon,—that coronets and rent rolls could not stand it. The 
crowd pleaded the crowd as their excuse, and the im{)ossibility of an¬ 
nihilating matter ; on the other side, the existence of a plenum was 
asserted; but what docs Philosophy avail at n fancy-ball ? The 
Duchess fled in dismay, bupjiosiiig, no doubt, that it was a 
general rising, and that (j'Conncll was at the bottom of all, perhaps 
the very big black sweep himself. The Quadrille of Rank retreated, 
leaving in their confusion half their costume behind them. The Sea¬ 
sons and Mortths rolled on in quick succession, not on the wings of 
time, but through the mud of Sackville-street, quite unseasonably | no 
coaches could be got at, all was confusion : May, instead of treading 
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on flowers, was found stumping over the paving-stones ; and Septem- 
ber, instead of gliding through falling leaves, was seen sliddering away 
through the pools and gutters; and thus finally terminated the Quadrille 
of Rank and the Quadrille of Beauty, never, we fear, again«(o be resus¬ 
citated.—The rest of the “ Irish Saison'' under the above-mentioned ad¬ 
ministration was diversified in bazaars, morning concerts, phrenologi¬ 
cal lectures, &c. The bazaar system, in particular, was much in vogue. 
Of course you know what a bazaar is ? If not, I’ll tell you. A bazaar 
is an invention by which one pUrt of the community is robbed and the 
other fed ; an ingenious device, by which the onus of charity is thrown 
on starving shopkeepers, and the reputation of benevolence is acquired 
by fidgety young ladies. A bazaar is a repository of all the trinkum- 
trankums, gim-cracks, and hop-jacks, that the inventive faculty and 
pliant fingers of feminine gender can conceive and execute, ft is a 
museum of all the sublime thoughts, conceptions, and imaginings, that 
young spinsters, armed wuth needles and thimbles, can be conceived to 
be inspired with. It is an aggregate of all the varieties that pasteboard, 
muslin, paper, and plum-cake, can be cut and carved into by the high- 
soulcd imagination of lady sempstresses and lady pastrycooks. A ba¬ 
zaar is a place at which you may see and be seen, that is, from the chin 
up, the rest of the person forming a part of one dense mass. It is a 
place where cornets and ensigns may have the pleasure of making bar¬ 
gains with the above-mentioned lady shopkeepers, and the satisfaction 
of purchasing from these fair negotiators a goose-quill tootiipick for 
the moderate charge of a montirs pay. It is a place also where the 
said negotiators may negotiate with the said men of rvar a more senti¬ 
mental species of traffic, and thus verify the interpretation that charity 
is love. With respect to the morning concerts which were scattered 
through the season, it is sufficient to say that they flourished in their 
generation. People were as well dressed and as chatty as they usually 
are on such occasions. As for the music, Mrs. Chit-Chattcrly gene¬ 
rally performed on the speaking-trumpet with her usual ability, being 
ably supported by numerous other performers on that very cftective in¬ 
strument, whilst the orchestra, enjoying a sinecure, was thereby enabled 
to surrender itself up to the grateful influences of balmy repose. 

But perhaps you^will be led to think from these details, that Dublin 
is a mere receptacle for fashion, and because its University is turned 
into an institution for the deaf and dumb, that therefore philosophy and 
learning are banished from her streets. You are wholly mistaken. 
^Vhat has a college to do with ]ihilosophy, and what justifies you in de¬ 
termining on the ignorance or knowledge of a nation by a reference to 
it ? God bless my soul, you don't seem to understand even your mo¬ 
ther tongue! A pretty task I have imposed upon myself,—to give you, 
forsooth, a Dublin Guide ! Ask any body what a college is. Ask Sir 
Robert Inglis, and he will tell you it is a clerical borough, where young 
men in black gowns drink claret and toast the Church. Ask Sir 
Nicholas Tindall, and he will tell you it is a place which has disgraced 
itself by its no-popery principles. Ask John Wilson Croker, and he 
will tell you it is a big stone building in the middle of College-Green, 
and that he represents it in Parliament as it should be represented, 
that is, by keeping a dignified silence. Not a word is said of learning, 
you perceive. There is no ridiculous affectation of this sort. You in- 
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stance the London University ; but what does it prove t Am 1 to be 
confuted in my position by Mr. Brougham's rash innovations on Eng¬ 
lish habits and English language ? No! If Mr. Brougham choose to 
introduce these wild and extravagant alterations into a system which 
has been handed down pure and untainted from the time of the Druids, 
which our forefathers and their grandfathers, and their great, great 
grandfathers abided by, and sanctioned, and approved of; if Mr. 
Brougham choose thus to undermine Ipng established monopolies, to 
change political corporations into scientific ones; and oh! more profane 
than all, to tamper with our language, and to call this new Pandemo¬ 
nium by the name University," why, let him do so; but with him 
let the infamy, and discredit, and obloquy, of such a nefarious transac¬ 
tion rest,—I wash my hands of it. As for myself, I am a loyal subject, 
and no radical; therefore as a conclusion to the argument I will give, if 
you allow me, (for I am at present taking my pint ofMadeira,) “ three 
cheers for three Uni^'crsities and the good old times !" But this ques¬ 
tion about colleges lias made me digress. You conceive that Dublin is 
destitute of learning? By no means. Had wc not during the last sea¬ 
son Mr. Coombe from Scotland lecturing us on Phrenology ; and was 
not Mrs- Prim-Prosody to be seen every day, “ cum multis aliis," drink¬ 
ing in philosophy at every pore that was pervious ? Were not the good 
people of Dublin employed for two whole calendar months on bump- 
discoveries ? Was not Mr. Prosy Literal found to be blessed with an 
excessive developcment of the organ of imagination; and Mr. Plod- 
dington Mum with that of wit; was not Mis» Polly Addle-pate, who 
fortunately had her liead fastened tight to her shoulders so as to re¬ 
move all apprehensions of her leaving it behind her—was she not dis¬ 
covered to possess in a strong degree that combination of organs of 
which memory is the result; was not Mrs. Totally Discord proved to 
be big with the organ of melody; and Master Dashaway Random, 
(who by tlie by had just come home from school with a black-eye) dis¬ 
covered with the organ of order swelled out into the most uncommon 
dimensions ? Was not all this seen, and examined into, and analyzed; 
and after all this, will you say that Dublin is not the repository of 
science? But, on the other hand, was the system of Mr. Coombe re¬ 
ceived without that proper de''gree of philosophical demur and investi¬ 
gation which demonstrates a genuine capability to learn? No! Mr. 
Coombe was invited to private parties, and was cross-questioned by all 
the little masters and misses who could read the names 6f the organs. 
It was to no purpose that he pleaded an immunity from explaining the 
advanced parts of a science until previous steps had been acquired. It 
was to no purpose to say tliat we must read the first proposition of Eu¬ 
clid before the forty-seventh. This was treated with the neglect it de¬ 
served; and dandy philosophers reeking from school, adjusted their 
neckcloths and talked of free-will. A laudable aftxiety was evinced to 
pass off small wit as hucksters do small-beer, cheap but muddy withal, 
and to let the world see that they, the retailers of this respectable com¬ 
modity, were able to controvert points even with phrenologists them¬ 
selves. Now this was all very praiseworthy. Mr. Coombe was, no 
doubt, penetrated and confounded by the acute and philosophic interro- 
.gatories of these sage inquisitors, and the metropolis of all Ireland thus 
saved from the imputation of any deficiency in intellect or knowledge. 
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Well, 1 believe 1 have now supplied you with information sufficient 
to initiate you into Irish fashion, and to give you some idea of the last 
“ Saison/' Of course the sketch falls far short of the original. If, 
therefore, you do not think it a satisfactory one, you had 4^etter cross 
the channel and visit the great city yourself; but if you are tolerably 
content with it, and have not time for that excursion, 1 shall perhaps 
next season favour you, my fair friend, (for I would wager my heart 
against a lock of your haifi that you are a woman,) with another picture 
of Dublin. K. 


THE BOWER OI' B1-.ISS. 

Bv a foam-clouded torrent, whose steep mountain-shower 
A bright little rainbow eternally spans, 

In a garden so wild there's a beautiFul Bower, 

Which the West willi liis violet-breath ever fans. 

Did the Sons of the Sky, when they courted Earth’.s Dauglitcrs, 
Build any more bowers so lovely as this?— 

1 would it were so! for the one hy these waters 
May well be entitled a Bower of Bliss. 

No capitals chiselled in leaves of acantlius, 

No Pinal’S encrusted with gold or with gems; 

But ilouers ever-blooming, like famed Aniaranthiis. 

Enrich the whole peristyle built of green stems. 

Its roof of syringa and vine interweaving, 

And kissing £ close as the trees were of kin; 

Its sides thickly trellised with myrtles—scarce leaving 
A space for inquisitive eyes to peep in. 

Each ]>alm-hreatlung shrub from the mmintain valley, 

A fold of green drapery lends to this room ; 

And forms, with its neighbours, a higli-]ileached alley^ 

T'hat winds down the Vale in a walk of sweet gloom. 

Here, sjifc as tlie halcyon rocks in the harbour, 

Where blasts canntkt outer to ruffle her crest, 

T'he cye-closing Dove, in her own leafy arbour. 

Delights to swing over a Bower so blest: 

A Bower so fragrant, that Beauty still lingers 
Around it, as if but to pilfer a braid; 

And, twisting the elegant sjirays with her lingers. 

Still waits to be ask’d to walk under its shade. 

If she enter,—behold, on a couch of fresh roses. 

Vet not half as listless, perchance, us he seems. 

The Bard, in some vision <»f splendour, ivposcs, 

And takes her, pcreliance, for the ligiit of his dreams. 

A lyre on a green myrtle branch hangs before him. 

O'er whicli his wild hand as he carelessly Ring^, 

Should the T^nipL by a look, or aught sweeter, implore him. 
He chaunts some fond ditty, like tliis, to the strings. 

The Lily of the field is fair, 

A sovereign queen of beauty there, 

A pale yet peerless flower; 

Hilt, though she wear her crown of clew, 

Slie’s not so lovely still as yon, 

Vou idly of my Bower! 
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The Rose is wondrous rich and sweet, 
Still dropping rubies at her feet. 

And wasting her perfume ; 

Yet rarer far, 1 know not how. 

The flower that droops beside me now, 
All beauty and all bloom ! 

Some say the Violet's sweet mouth 
When open'd by the dewy South 
Would pains of death beguile; 

But there’s a mouth, not far from mine. 
That breathes an odour more divine, 
When open’d by a smile! 

Then weave a floral crown for me! 

Fill the red cup ! and thou slialt be,— 
M’hiie inspiration flows,— 

By tinu’S, niy lovelier Vhdet 
Thai' South wind ever sung to yet, 

My Lily, or my lb>se] 

Yet ah ! the Violet will die ! 

I'lie Jjily in sweet ashes lie! 

The Rose will see de<\'ty! 

And ah ! the lovelier Maiden-flower,— 
Kven you—you glory of my Bower!— 
Like them will j>ass away! 


TIIK YOUNG 8URGKON, NO. 111. 

My landlady one morning opening my door announced Mr. Stewart! 
Mr. Stewart? I mentally ejaculated—1 know no Mr. Stewart—who 
can the man be? what business can he haie with me? As I am of a 
civil nature, f offered him a chair, and he sat down. An inquiry from 
him respecting the health of one who, like himself, had devoted his 
mind to intellectual pursuits, at once dissipated my doubts. It was 
Diioald Stewart. But how could I recognize liim when he was ushered 
into iny room as Mr, Stewart ? I had heard of Dugald Stewart, as of 
Locke, and Ueid, and llumc; I was familiar with^his writings; but 
I should not have been more perplexed with the announcement of 

Mr. John Locke!” I was in company, then, with Dugald Stewart, 
the most illustrious name that Scotland could boast—a man whose 
writings were known wherever civilization extended! I cannot express 
the transition of my feelings when I found that, instead of being in 
company with some traveller, or man of business, as I at first suspect¬ 
ed, I stood in the presence of one of the first philosophers of modern 
times, ’j'hero was a mild, and yet dignified suavity in his manner 
which at once placed me at my ease, and took away every feeling of 
constraint. He reminded me, in his address, of that most excellent and 
accomplished person the late Sir James Edward Smith. Indeed, I have 
ever found that men of the highest powers of mind are invariably mild 
and gentle in conversation, however harsh and severe they may some¬ 
times appear in their writings. Of this, Priestley was a remarkable in¬ 
stance. The health of several friends in England, with whom Dugald 
Stewart had passed some time on a visit, was the first subject of our 
Conversation. He then talked about ilic improvements which had lately 
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been made in the College, inquired into my views, offered some friend¬ 
ly suggestions, and after sitting with me about twenty minutes, took 
his departure. Circumstances prevented me from seeing^ore of him 
during my stay in Scotland, a misfortune which I shall ever regret. 
I never, during my residence there, heard the name ofDugald Stewart 
mentioned without respect. He seemed, by his splendid reputation, to 
have overpowered all feelings of rivalship; and he was, I believe, as 
much beloved in private life, as he was admired, respected, and ho¬ 
noured in public. 

Soon after my arrival in Edinburgh, I was introduced to Lord Bu¬ 
chan, the elder brother of Lord Erskine and of the Hon. Henry Ers- 
kinc. For his kind attention to me during my severe attack of lever, 

I shall ever feel grateful. He did not send to inquire after my health, 
but came himself to my bed-side; and though I told him I was afraid 
he might take the fever, he replied that he had no apprehensions on 
the subject; that he had studied medicine himself, and that it would 
not, therefore, become him to display any thing like fear of contagion. 
The appearance of Lord Buchan was very striking. His venerable 
countenance was open and benevolent, and his long white hair streamed 
over his shoulders, lie had many eccentric notions and habits. Thus, 
he would never, even in the most severe weather, wear a great coat. 
Like the greater part of the world, he was very fond of talking of him¬ 
self, and he frequently amused me with giving an account of his early 
life. He told me tha.t he used, when a child, to be awakened by the 
sound of sweet music every morning, in order that his mind might be 
kept tranquil. I said, “ I suppose it was the bagpipes, my Lord!”—a 
joke which he took very good-naturedly. Only think of a child aw'a- 
kened every morning by the bagpipes, and breakfasting on oatmeal 
porridge; what a ferocious fellow he would be! One of the infirmities 
of his Lordship was a habit of exaggeration, which very frequently dis¬ 
played itself. Amongst other things, he told me that lie was sadly 
plagued to make any thing of his brother Thomas (Lord Erskine), and 
that he was for a long time very doubtful how he would turn out. 

When Jefferson was President of the United States, his Lordship ad¬ 
dressed a long letter to him, telling the Yankees how^ they ought to 
behave. To this he received a very polite answer, and he had copies of 
the letters made in a fine hand, framed, and hung in his library. In 
his earlier years, in common with many other young noblemen, he used 
to attend the lectures delivered in the University on the various 
branches of literature and science, a great advantage which l^inburgh 
at that time possessed over London as a place of residence. But since 
the successful establishment of the London University, this superiority 
no longer exists, and London now presents advantages which no other 
metropolis can offer. All who have a little time to spare, and inclina¬ 
tion to improve it, have great facilities for the acquisition of knowledge 
afforded them, by the establishment of the many excellent lectures on the 
various branches of science and literature which are daily delivered 
within the walls of the University. As a school of medicine, in parti¬ 
cular, the University will, I feel persuaded, become most popular and 
celebrated. The lectures that have hitherto been delivered at the va¬ 
rious Institutions in London, on the different branches of science con- 
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nected mth medicine, have been too practical to furnish a good ground¬ 
work for a medical education- The limited period of the courses does 
not permit the lecturer to enter at any length into the principles and 
theory of the science,—a deficiency whicii I have particularly remarked 
in the chemical department. Nothing can be of more importance to the 
medical student than a thorough acquaintance with the science of che¬ 
mistry, which may be considered one of the corner-stones of a medical 
education. The late celebrated chemist, Dr. Murray, who wrote an 
excellent work on the Materia Medica, lamented to me the want of 
chemical and pharmaceutical knowledge, which he had observed in the 
medical men of England. But while I would strongly recommend to 
the student an exact and anxious attendance upon the best lecturers, I 
would caution him against wearying his mind by a too constant and un¬ 
intermitted devotion. 'Ihere was a person, during my stay in Edin¬ 
burgh, who illustrated this advice in a remarkable manner. Having 
been possessed with an idea that every branch of knowledge might be 
acquired from lectures alone, he attended the various classes of litera¬ 
ture, logic, mathematics, anatomy, chemistry, midwifery, surgery, na¬ 
tural history, moral philosophy, &c.; in short, there was nothing came 
amiss to him. He used to begin his daily labour at the earliest lectures 
delivered in the college, at eight o’clock, and continue his attendance 
throughout the whole day, with the intermission of about ten minutes 
at noon, when, he told me, he ran home to drink a pint of milk and to 
eat a little bread; after which he returned to his^duties, and, God help 
him, poor fellow! he continued this through a'session of six months’ 
duration, attending twelve courses of lectures concurrently, beginning at 
eight in the morning, and listening till eight at night, when, as he told 
me, he used to go home to digest his learning and to get a little more 
bread and milk. I was very sorry for him, for he was evidently under a 
delusion. He had been at work in this manner for five or six years, 
and a pretty confusion of ideas he had in his head. 

Amongst the various courses of medical lectures delivered at Edin- 
burgh, none deserves greater attention from the pupil than the course 
on the nractice of medicine delivered by Dr, John Thomson. The 
Doctor was an excellent teacher, and spared neither trouble nor expense 
in promoting the interests of his pupds. He was, I believe, the first 
lecturer who introduced the representations by means of drawings, of 
the various diseases upon which he lectured. His collection of draw¬ 
ings is considered to be very valuable, both with respect to their exe¬ 
cution and to the number of morbid changes they exhibit. I have 
heard from him some of the best and most learned dissertations on va¬ 
rious diseases to which I had ever the pleasure of listening, and from 
which any medical man might derive benefit. I had much gratification, 
one day, at Dr. Thomson’s, in meeting a very celebrated medical man— 
Beelard, the professor of anatomy at the Ecole de Medicine at Paris. 
He was a very unassuming man, as most able men are, unless they 
happen to be of small stature, like my old friend Fuseli and Mr. Edge- 
worth. He was accompanied by his brother-in-law, Dubois, an ex¬ 
cellent surgeon, son of the medical attendant of the Empress Marie 
Louise. These gentlemen were making a professional tour and visiting 
the different large hospitals in this country; but I fear they found few 
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that equalled tlieir.own splendid and well regulated institutions. Bee- 
lard died a few years since, to the regret of every lover of the healing 
art, venerated and beloved by his pupils, who, in tears and sorrow, 
followed by many men of science anxious to testify their respect to his 
memory, carried the body of their beloved preceptor to the.tomb. 

It is much to be regretted that Dr. Thomson has never been selected 
to fill some of the medical chairs of the University. Perhaps the libe¬ 
rality of his principles may account for this exclusion. It has certainly 
generally happened that those chairs have been filled by persons who 
have had the good fortune to approve of all the measures of all Govern¬ 
ments. One of these gentlemen amused me one day at a dinner party 
by saying, ** that it was a singular thing, but he was paid for reading 
the newspaper.”—“ Ay,” thought I, ** you and yours are paid for 
more things than that, and for doing even less than reading the news¬ 
paper.”—“ The fact is,” said he, “ that now, for many years, I liave 
received the paper and cannot tell from whom it conics. For a long 
period T continued to put in iny banker’s liands a sum of money to pay 
for it, and now the amount of those sums pays interest more than suf¬ 
ficient to pay for the paper,”—“ Ah, ah !” thought I, “ I could tell you 
all about it, and I would, only you are going to examine me next month, 
so I shall hold iny tongue.” 'Die fact is, that at this time there were 
many papers thus disposed of to the adlicients of ministers. In no 
place have politics run higher than at Kdinbiugh. During the period 
of the French Revolution the town was divided into tw o liostile parties, 
that did not even work with each other. The friends of liberty were 
looked upon as the promoters of discord, and were stigmatised as infidels 
in religion and enemies to their country. A late eminent professor of 
natural philosophy w’us so far led away by the fervor of his feelings, as 
to publish a volume in order to prove that there existed a conspiracy 
throughout Europe to overthrow all Governments! In later times, 
however, matters have been better managed, and the inhabitants of the 
Modern Athens, of all parties, now live on liberal and friendly terms. 

During my residence in Edinburgh, I frequently talked with some of 
the most eminent men thero on the chances of success in the profession. 
They all agreed ^that good fortune is the mam ingredient. It matters 
very little how perfect may be your knowledge of medicine and your 
skill in detecting and curing diseases, if you have not an opportunity of 
bringing yourself before the public. The late famous Dr. George For- 
dyce never got into much practice; and because the late very learned Dr. 
Wells was not a man of polished manners, he was scarcely able to sup¬ 
port himself, though recommended by Pitcairn, and countenanced by 
Baillie. It is curious to read the hi^ory of medical men and to ob¬ 
serve their various fortunes. The great art of practising the profession 
with success (to yourself,) is never to doubt. Nothing strikes the pa¬ 
tient so much as this species of juggling. If you doubt, he attributes 
it to your ignorance, and not to the complicated nature of his own 
disease- If you doubt, you will be dismissed, and some ignorant fellow 
takes your place, whose impudence never permits him to hesitate. 
Your patients must look up to you as tlie arbiter of life and death. 
Had Lord Eldon been a physician, he must have starved. I re¬ 
member a young friend of mine told me, (and it was very true,) that 
there is nothing like making an impression at first sight. For my part,” 
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continued he, 1 always say, * Como, off with your coat. Sir, we must 
have some bloodand then they think you are a clever fellow and know 
their complaint at once, whereas some persons will make a hundred in¬ 
quiries before they do any thing, and the patient thinks what a stupid 
fellow he is !”* I was once driven to try this plan myself, and 
certainly I found it succeed wonderfully well. It happened that I 
was attending an old woman who was sneering from some complicated 
internal complaint. I made many inquiries, and endeavoured to ascer¬ 
tain as well as 1 could the seat of her disease. She doubted, she said, 
that 1 did not understand the nature of her complaint. Madam!" 
said I, 1 know the nature of all complaints so well, that if your in¬ 
side were laid out on this table before me 1 could even makeyoa com¬ 
prehend the nature of your complaint. The Unowlcdge that we me¬ 
dical men have of all the vaiious diseases is wonderful; and by putting 
confidence in me, you may lest assured that all tliat art can do will be 
accomplished/’ This had the desired elfoct. Another old woman 
standing by excluiiiied, “Oh yes! I believe all he says!'^—Ay,” 
thought I, “ it is not surpiising that the quacks carry the day.” In 
my earlier days 1 have cured many a tooth-ache and pain in the face by 
the famous tiactors. An old skewer is as good an implement as any 
other. When you use it to people of the better class, talk of animal 
magnetism, the vital principle, and galvanism; for the lower sorts, draw¬ 
ing out the ]>ain will do. It may be laid down as a general rule that 
there are no hounds to the credulity of mankind, ft is when persons 
of cntlnisiastic minds become themselves the dupes of their own doc¬ 
trines, that wc see such ivonderful cflects produced- What can be 
more curious than the history of Paracelsus or Van Helmont? Now 
this is what the former says of the nature of man, and of the knowledge 
{hat a physician ought to possess. In man the ]ihysician discovers the 
motions of the stars, the nature of the cartli, water, and air, all vege¬ 
tables and minerals, ail the constellations, and the four winds! A phy¬ 
sician ought to know what in man is called the dragon’s tail, the ram, 
the polar axis, the meridian, the rising and setting of the sun; and if 
he be ignorant of these things, he is good for nothing.” From this au¬ 
thor was derived the notion of an agr-eement between the principal parts 
of the human body with the planets, as of the heart with the sun, of the 
brain with the moon, and of the spleen with Saturn, &c- Our alma¬ 
nacks (thanks to the Useful Knowledge Society) arc only now aban¬ 
doning these absurdities. Upon one occasion Paracelsus so far forgot 
himself as to cure a noble canon of spasms in the stomach without 
making use of his usual jugglery. The patient, finding himself so 
easily cured, refused to pay the hundred French crowns which he had 


* My fri(*nd*^ remnrk reminds me of a passage in tlic Life of Lord Keeper North, 
in whose last illness the celebrated Dr. RadcUffe was called in. ** it was the opi¬ 
nion of the people about him (and the Doctor’s desire,) who was the most afflicted 
man in the world,) that Dr. Radrlitfe, then in the neighbourhood, should be called 
in : which was done, not that Ills friends expected any benefit, but to satisfy some 
of the living who would not be conFinced. The Doctor came, and by blslordship’a 
bedside he asked him, 1 am euro, no less ihan^y questions, which was a great fa¬ 
tigue and trouble to him, and to all that were in the room. The Docter had his 
fee/' &c. Life of Lord Keeper North, vol. ii. p. 142, new edition. 










promised as the fee. Had Paracelsus in this case invoked the planets 
and talked of the elixir of life, he would have received his reward. 

Van Helmont was another of these enthusiasts. As Paracelsus had 
derided the ancient medical authors, so Van Heltnont derided Para¬ 
celsus. “ I searched into the works of Paracelsus and at first admired 
and honoured the man, but at last I was convinced that nothing but dif¬ 
ficulty, absurdity, and error, was to be found in him.*’—Thus tired 
out with search after search, and concluding the art of medicine to be 
all deceit and uncertainty, I said, with a sorrowful heart, Great God! 
how long wilt thou hold thine anger to mortal man, that thou hast not 
hitherto disclosed to thy schools one truth in the healing art ? How 
long wilt thou deny the truth to a people confessing thee, needful in 
these days more than in times past ? Is the sacrifice of Moloch pleas¬ 
ing to thee? Wilt thou have the lives of the poor fatherless and wi¬ 
dows’ children consecrated to thyself, under the most miserable torture 
of incurable diseases ? Wherefore dost thou not cease to destroy so 
many innocent families through the ignorance of the physician V’ 
Notwithstanding this rhapsodical nonsense, Van Helmont did much to 
advance the interests of science by his numerous experiments. One of 
his contemporaries speaking of him says, Helmont was pious, learned, 
famous ; a sworn enemy of Galen and of Aristotle. The sick never 
languished long under his hands, for such was the vigour of his prac¬ 
tice that he always either killed or cured them in two or three days. 
He was chiefly called in to those who were given up by other physi¬ 
cians, and, to the great* grief and indignation of the latter, frequently 
restored the patients to health.” 


Ocean ! 1 love to gaze on thee, for thou. 

From earliest time tlie same, art ever new ; 

Such as Creation siiw, we see thee now. 

Yet daily change thine aspect and thy hue; 

Wh'eii storms of Winter bid thy waters roar, 

As moving mountains fraught with Kate they seem; 
In Summer's calm they gently lave the shore. 

And Heaven shines brightly in thy limpid stream. 
Thy billows represent the race of man, 

A moment sparkling ere they pass away; 

Thus he, frail creature of a short-liv'd span, 

Flutters his hour, then sinks into decay: 

Thyself eternal seems to our brief thought, 

Like the great God who framed thee out of nought! 


T. 
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SPORTING SCENKS IN INDIA, NO. III. 

Antclope-shootiv^. 

Come—let us go and kill u** venison.*' —Siiakspeare 

“ What good fellow will biing home an antelope this morning?" was 
the intimation I usually received that this was looked for at my bands, 
as our group of disappointed hog-hunlcrs broke up. Though there 
were tho^e amongst us whose balls vveiU, at the least, as true as mine, I 
had, by prescription, become honoured with the task of feeding the dogs, 
and such other epicures as relished venison. I loved the sport, and as it 
was my fust love of the kind, I need not say how much. It had, how¬ 
ever, with me, a deeper interest than that it claimed as a first impres¬ 
sion, from its association with a material, and still unrequited service. 
Soon after my arrival la India, I w^as for some time under the care of a 
very good fellow', hut a very indifferent surgeon, who had brought me 
as near the grave as he well could without ])utting me into it, by keep¬ 
ing me (as he was pleased to say) in a comfortable state with mild ca¬ 
thartics. An affair of duty obliged me to rally the little life I had left, 
and not only rescued me from his killing kindness, but restored my 
health considerably.* I w'as, however, still a wretched invalid, when 
another medical officer remarking tiie benefit 1 had derived from my 
professional employment, advised me to try if 1 should like shooting, 
and recommended antelope-shooting as the driest and safest. “ If ex¬ 
ercise and a pleasing occupation won’t cure you, though 1 suspect (he 
used to say) they did more for Mr. Methusafem than calomel or colo- 
cynih,—why come to me, and we’ll try the medicine-chest," This sim- 
j)le remedy, co-operating w ith one other, completely re-establisliod iny 
health. This other was a letter enabling me to leave India ; and know¬ 
ing the effect it produced on me, it is not the dread of being tedious 
that shall prevent my endeavouring to impress on sucli as arc similarly 
circumstanced, the wisdom ofsrcuung as soon as possible the means of 
leaving that countiy, should it become advisable. If those causes did 
not save my life, they at least rendered it comparatively happy. Until 
they began to operate (these medical phrases still haunt me), the time 
I passed in India was a term of mental and bodily .sufiering. The first 
impressions it made on me were most unfavourable, and I felt forced to 
remain in it. I suppose I confess no more than ail feel, when 1 say that 
1 have in me an innate impatience of restraint, which revolts when it 
can, and repines when it dares not revolt. The body sympathises 
strangely with the mind, and whilst I was unhappy 1 was unhealthy. 


* 1 know no specific for desperate cases like hard duty and soldierly occupation 
1 have every reason to believe my life was saved by it on this occasion, as 1 had a 
daily deputation to tell me 1 was committing suicide, and that a certificate to Eu¬ 
rope alone could save me 1 saw a very severe case of ague completely checked by 
the business of 1315, and heard of a distiugmsbed officer who rescued himself from 
an hereditary rlicuinatism. by undergoing all the bad weather and hard usage of 
the retreat to Corunna. For “ Gentlemen of EnRland who live at home at case,'* I 
believe a journey from London to Edinburgh and back—per heavy coach, is recom¬ 
mended. I remember remarking, in reading Brantnme, how several of his wor¬ 
thies rise like giants refreshed from their sick beds, when the ** gandia certaminis" 
attract them. The Constable de Moiitmorenci was one—to be sure, Stuart's silver 
bullet left bim little time for a relapse. 
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Sporlhig Scenes in India. 

But when 1 had read that letter, when the barrier was removed, at 
which, overlookinjT all intermediate objects, I had so long gazed with 
melancholy apprehension, I turned to look and think upon the scene of 
my imprisonment, and was astonished at the varied lovelihess I had 
hitherto passed unnoticed, or reL^arded tvith sullen inditierencc. I felt 
that as my stay was uncertain, 1 ought to see and learn what I could 
of the land I lived in: and 1 found when long years had glided on— 
which, though I regretted as un.profitably passed, I had never to re- 
pioach with slowneas —1 left it with a deep and melancholy attachment, 
such as we feci to what we cannot respect, but still wish to cling to 
—a sort of unhallowed love, which however it may accuse iny taste, 
says something for tlie fascination that enlhiailed it. India is no land 
to live in from choice; but if vre mu.si live (as some unfoitunates must) 
with what we dislike, it is as well to be able to learn to love it. Whe¬ 
ther the letter, or the rifle, had most to do in teaching me this, 1 don't 
know—they worked together, and together I thank them. 'I'he ante¬ 
lopes at first were rather a voluntary decoy to me, than an object of 
sport. But after some time, 1 remarked that those who saw me going 
out, smiled as they asked on my return what I had killed and 1 found 
myself in ibc predicament (winch is tolerably connnen in the w'orld) 
that rendered it necessary for me to draw blood to prevent myself look¬ 
ing ridiculous. A continiiutioii of ill-luck provoked me to a perse¬ 
verance that at length was crowned with success. How proud I felt at 
that moment! 1 remember as I ran up to seize the fawn 1 had shot, 
three of our fellows gdlopcd past me in pursuit of another, and 1 
shouted—forgetting, 1 believe, that there was any other in creation but 
that I stood over—“Where the devil arc you going? here he is!*’ 
Good shooting will not ensure antelojies; “ it is but one of many essen¬ 
tials," as we said to a gentleman who aspired somewhat too dictatori- 
ally to the part of Falkland in the “ Rivals" on the strength of having a 
capitally built pair of black breeches. If the cover which may present 
itself do not effectually hide the sportsman, he will do well to let it 
alone, and walk openly forward as if on a path that passes near the an¬ 
telopes. If he crouches, or shows design, they go at once. I'he best 
time to shoot them is about day-break, when they browse as if half 
asleep ; or in the diiddlc of the day, when they i-i'em unwilling to quit 
their shade or basking-spot. Our dress of iliiib assi-ied us in our ap¬ 
proaches ; but we had to lay many a half-hour behind stones or tufts of 
grass, waiting for the move that w'ould give us the Ic-w yaids we 
wanted. A man should never show himself after liis first shot, as the 
antelopes, when alarmed by it, run wildly a few paces, and then stop to 
look about. I have killed with mv second barrel, wdicii 1 had missed 
with my first, and more than once Iiave killed right and left. Young 
sportsmen fire too soon, become irritated and nervous, and their anxiety 
ensures their ill-succcss. One shot within sixty, is better than ten at 
a hundred yards; for if the antelope is not struck through the head, 
neck, or loins, or has not two legs broken—unless the sportsman’s horse 
and dogs be near, it usually escapes. A man must learn the sound his 
ball makes in striking, for tlioiigh antelopes sometimes drop off the 
gun, they often take a wound without showing it. Tiieir tenacity of 
life and power of endurance is w^ondcrful. I once fired at a doc mov¬ 
ing away, and as ^he continued her route, my companion, whose eyes 
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liad been fixed on licv, cried “ Yon’ve missed.'* Wo followed her into 
the long grass, and found her dying; but stic had gone two hundred 
yards, though tlie ball had traversed her from the haunch to the chest. 
When we were pitched aniorigst the ruins of Baugnagur, I fired from 
behind a pdlar of the noble serai in which wc had stabled our horses, 
and struck a buck. 1 had to follow it, and lost it in the gra^s. An an¬ 
telope started from beneath the rock, i ascended to look out. and shot 
it. It proved to be my buck, through wlioni the first ball had passed 
within two inches of its heart. Wc were puzzled to account for a kind 
of coat which v\as on a ball we cut from ins tliiuh ; it was thick and tough 
as a ])icce of paiclani'nt, but glutinous: some thought it uas leatlier, 
in which tlie ball had lieeii wrapped (hai had undergone tins change, 
while otluTs coiijecUircd that u proceeded aUogcthor from some provi- 
sioaof natun‘ to s(»:urc (he animal (ioin the* iintatnig idleet of the ball, 
winch purpose, houc^*':- it came iIipk', it cfitvtiiaily ansucred. 1 have 
lost many wounded antelopes, eveti when mounted. A ball of mine 
once passed throiuzh the body of a doe, and broke the h*y, of a second; 
I follo\v(*d tlie iatlcr, and a *, slie jiassed a chasm, my hoise and sjioar 
to^rethcr obluud hei to hap in. Abiuit a foiinit^ht after, I was a<»aiii 
on tliis ground, and found t!ie tloe 1 bad fust stiu'*k with a swidiing on 
fier side. It might excite a smile or a frown for one so wedded to pur¬ 


suit, vvhi).?e spoit is death, to talk of a wish to put tins poor creature 
out of ])ain ; but, wiiatcver was my motive, I rode after her witli a 
spear, and, as I neaied her, fright gave her speed and strength, and 
after lieading me for a (piarter ol a mill*, she I'cached some cover, and 
I lost her. f one morning filed at a hack tint was staring at me, and 
he dropped off my gun, to all appearance staik and siifl'. 1 loaded as 
f walked towards Inm. On hallooing to my people, lie gave a few 
convulsive struggles, which 1 took for his death-tliroes; but in a few 
moments be gained bis legs, and, the greyhounds being slipped, and 
my liorso brought up, led me and tlnee prime dogs a furious gallop of 
a mile, tdl he got rid of us in a date tope. These anecdotes, and I 
could furnish many similar ones, will show liow necessary is the aid of 
horse and dogs, aiul liovv indispensable the self-control which can re¬ 
serve file. 'I'be does are usually better meat than the bucks; but the 
latter, bavmg the “ laul gift ol beauty/' are more peilsccuied. 'I'liis sport 
Is the safcfa a man can follow m India; for the more leisurely he goes 
about it, the inoie certain is his success. He may sometimes run him¬ 
self, after a wounded antelope, into a state of' fusion that it is frightful 
to think ef, but he will smu Icaiii to give tins up. - - Wlien on the plain, 
the sportsmen will }>iobably sec liusiaids stalking in their stalely camel- 
likc fashion, 'J'hey are almost unapproachable. When one comes 
within a quaiter of a mile of them, they straighUii their stiB:*white 
necks, and, after staring somi time at tlicir disturber, turn and stalk 
aw'ay with most anstocratical solemnity. As long as walking will keep 
the icquisiie distance between them and their enemy, they confine 
themselves to that exertion; Imt wlien danger approaches within mus- 
ket-sbot, they stretch out tlieiv necks and wings, and, stepping for¬ 
ward, quicken their puce into a run, (like a stifi’ officer going from 
quick to double time,) and flap their wings till they raise themselves 
'into the air, and take a flight that fully .accounts for their unwillingness 
to commence it. 1 never killed but two of them; one I was passing 
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by at a distance, for I had long given up following them, when he 
plumped hims.t'lf down in a txift of grass, and lay there till I had walk¬ 
ed up vMthiii ten yards, when he ro^o, and was knocked over, i have 
heard that the o&ti id) and poa-ff)\vl rlo fooleries of this sort, but I never 
found the latter so accommodating. As I was crcejimg up a nullah 
bed to get near my second victim, I turned an angle of it, and found 
myself within a few jards of four w-olves, who rose to receive me. 
'riiesc gentry incommodctl ini'. ^I'hey did not appear inclined to go 
away, and I dared not make a iioi»e to fi ighten them, for fear of alarm¬ 
ing the bustards, so I began a senes of most expressive gestures with 
hand, foot, and gun, all intended to signify “ (Jet out o* that entirely 
and when in their surprise, looking at each other and then at me, they 
would move a pace or tw'o, I advanced as much, and having by these 
evolutions won from them the ground I wanted, I fired. The bustard 
dropped, and my four friends tied like race-horses. 1 confess, had 1 
known them as I now do, 1 would have killed one of them ; but having 
only two halls, I was apjireheusive this arrangement might not liave 
been altogether agn eahlc to the survivors of the partv. Bustards are 
prized by epicures, but age and season make a gieat diHcrence in them ; 
and the one 1 have just mentioned so liille satisfied the expectation of 
my fiiciids, that Ibr a long time, on rny <l:iys of catering, it was made a 
particular request that I would not tiouhle myself to provide delicacies. 
The sliots fired on the plain at woUes, hyenas, and hogs, that, as they 
come for iiiiseliicf, have their eyes about them, will necessarily be lati- 
dom ones ; but the latter may be shot at the tanks, w'iiere they drink 
as they pass from the jungle. 1 was somewhat singular in my fondness 
for this spoil; but there was a pleasure in it, and a possibility of suc¬ 
cess, tliat was reason enough to me for the sacrifice of rest and the riak 
of health. 1 could have sat all night to look on the brilhantly-stndded 
deep blue sky, wiih its full cool moon, and to listen to the wild and 
musical sounds ilint broke the stillness of these heautiful nights. As 
I stood behind the banks, and drew close my boat-cloak, carefully 
concealing the light of my segar, I always thought of the d\kcs of an¬ 
other land, behind whicli, o\\ nights like these, 1 talked and hoped like 
a boy amid the gallant fellows who are now as (piietly at lestas tlie 
liopes tliey used to laugli at. I like these night-thoughis ; mine were 
usually bioken in upon by sonic motion in our uncertain huiizon, which 
kept me breathless with attention, till I could distinguish the silvery 
ripples that a hoar and his sonndt'r would raise as they splashed to¬ 
wards me,—or the dioves moving in the distance, their black bodies 
gliding so swiftly yet so ntly along, looking like the legion of in¬ 
fernal spirits that we are tohl took refuge in the carcases of their an¬ 
cestry. They seemed still to ns to inherit the luck which a favourite 
adage of ours ascribes to Satan and his favourites ; for though I have 
been l^ing motionless, wailing till they w’onld walk on the sight which 
was not five yards from them, and though I have struck them when not 
more than double that distance from me, very little pork indeed was 
produced by this night-work. Unless a person loves the bonny moon, 
he will be better in bed, than smoking segars and sowing the seeds of 
fever in his system between tanks and rice-fields, under the pretence of 
hog-shooting. The antelopes will find sport enough for any one who 
confines liimsclf to the riHc and the plain; and as our petulance is a 
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mere laughing matter, where tliere is no one to laugh at it, a man may 
slioot them anti have a chance of retaining some pretensions to temper. 
Provided there is no party interested in the Tn.iintonance of the present 
system of hall-practice, I would suggest that ])eo|*l(» should fiie at a 
spot on a piTpondicular line, up winch the piece should he raised, ra¬ 
ther than at a ruun<i target. 1 think it would make much more deadly 
shots; and wlicn I remember the bones, walking-sticks, and roasting- 
spits 1 have seen lly, not to mention more than one stiako divided as it 
glided away, I am inchnecl to think wlien Loeksley ehose his north 
country mark, hisaichcry was not the only north country (juuhlicatiun 
in whicli he surpassed the gentleman whose “ grandfather drew a good 
bov\' at Hastings/^ 


THr: I'OVMAN IS AIIUOAO. 


Pn fall d'iiuitililcs, j] no faiit qiiole nreossairo/’— Champi-ort. 


TnCRT. is no term in political philosopliy more ambiguous and lax 
in its meaning than Imxury. In Ireland, salt with a potatoe is, by the 
peasant, placed in this category. Among the Cossacks, a clean shirt is 
more than a luxury—it is an elfeininaey ; and a Scotch nobleman is re¬ 
ported to have declared, that tin* aetof sciatclmig one’s self is a luxury 
loo great for any thing nnclt'r loyalty. I’lie Russians (there is no dis¬ 
puting on tastes) hold train-oil to be a prime luxury; and T remember 
seeing a grou]) of them followinir an exciseman on the qua\s at J3ovor 
to piiiudcr tlic Oil-casks, as they were ^ucecs^Ively opened lor Ins ope- 
laiions. A poor Pmlaiid woman, w’ho for her sms had married an 
Kngh'*linian and followed him to this country, was veiy glad to avail 
heiself of lier husband’s death to have a land where the people were so 
unhappy as to he without a regular sujiplv of neafs (lesli lor their din¬ 
ner. While the good man lived, her allection for him somewhat ba¬ 
lanced her hankering after this native luxury —just as Loid Kldori’s 
love of l^rotestantism may he supposed to have I'cconcilcd him to his 
resignation of the seals ; hut no sooner was the husband dead, tlian her 
lawyer-hke ])ropenM(y ve-assumed its full force, and, like Proteus re¬ 
leased fiom Ins chains,^ she abandoned civili/ed life'to get hack to her 
favourite sliores, to liberty, and the animals of her piedilection. “ If I 
were lich,” said a poor laiincrs boy, 1 would eat fat jindding, and 
ride all day on a gate," winch wa'. evid' Uily his higliest idea of human 
luxury. Rut it is less with the (jiiality of our indulgences, tlinn their 
extent, that I have now to tieat. I)iog<*iies, wlio prided himself on cut¬ 
ting his coat according to his cloth, and llionght himself a greater man, 
in propoition as he <liininislied Ins wants, placed Ins luxuries in idleness 
and sun^hine, and seems to have relished these enjoyments with as 
inucli sensuality as Plato did his fine house and delicate fare. Uven 
he was more reasonable than ihoi-c sectarians, w'ho have prevailed in al¬ 
most all religions, and who, believing that the Deity created man for the 
express purpose of inflicting upon him every species of torture, have 
^ inveighed against the most innocent gratifications, and have erected 
luxury into a deadly sin. These theologians will not allow a man to 
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cat his breakiast with a relisii; and impute it as a vice if he smacks his 
lips, though It be but after a draught of water. Nay, there have been 
some who have thought good roots and Adam’s ale too great luxuries 
for a Christian lawfully to indulge in; and they have purposely ill- 
cooked their vegetables, and mixed them with ashes, and even more dis¬ 
gusting things, to mortify the flesh, as they called it—i. c. to offer a sa¬ 
crifice of their natural feelings to the demon of which they have made 
a god. They manage these tilings much better among the modern 
saints, who by no means put the creature-comforts under a ban, what¬ 
ever objections they may entertain against the luxury of a dance, or a 
laugh at Liston. Among the orthodox clergy, port-wine, roasted 
pig, beef, and pudding, are deemed necossarios of life; and there are 
those ulio hint tliat these articles of ri'ligion arc especially understood, 
whenever the Tniversity of Oxford, and other ft ue Frotostants, are seized 
witli a sudden paroxysm of zeal, and vociferate with all their energy that 
the Church is in danger, VVhatevcr may be the extent of such diffe¬ 
rences, however opposite may be the notions of luxury entcitamed by 
the anchorite and the Frotestant piiiraiist, yet they both agree in using 
the term, on all occasions, in a had sense, and in reprobating the thing, 
‘‘ be the same more' or less.” Not so the political economists, who, be¬ 
ing mostly either atheists, or, what is wtnsc, dissenters, stoutly niain- 
tuiii that luxury is nut nudum at sc ; that consiim})tion (thereby meaning 
enjoyment) is the great business of huiium life; and that whatever a 
man veliementiy desires is to him a ueccss.try, and is sEiiful in the use 
only when lie cannot afford to pay for it. Between the^e extremes 
there is an infinite variety of middle teims, in winch different individuals 
rejoice; insomuch that scarcely two persons can be found to unite iti 
their definition of what is necessary, and what luxurious. On this point, 
if we are to believe our John Bulls, the French and Knglish disagree 
iolo ca’A>; the French utterly despising those things which v^c consider 
primary necessaries, and esteeming necessaries those indulgences which 
wc deem wholly superfluous. This leading difference, it is confidently 
maintained, presides over and gives a decided bias to the industry 
and ingenuity of the two nations. I have the authority of my nurse 
for declaring, that the French invented ruffles and the I'.nglish the 
shirt ; tliat the English improved on the feather by adding to it the 
hat; and many old ladies, of higher liu'rary pretension than tlic 
honest woman from whom I derived ihese facts, assign this as a 
reason why the artists of Fans are expert m gilding and gewgaws, 
without being able to construct a lock for their doois, or a fastening for 
their windows, lit to be seen in a Chiisfian country. (Vide the loyal 
i'aighsh tourists pwAwwi.) All tins J most potently believe ; for a man 
of sense, says Uabelais, believes every thing that lie is tokl;^ and 
moreover Voltaire himself bears evidence to the fact, \\hen he declares 
the superiluous a most necessary consideration ;1 but 1 am not the less 
dispoNfd to that the Imglish are making great ^tlldes to over¬ 

take llieir nt'ighboiirs; and are growing as fond of Mipeiilnities as the 
finest Frenchman can hi, fir liic soul of him. (B’ late years, more es¬ 
pecially, our idcab on this subject have much enlarged ; and all ranks 
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of Englishmen hold an infinity of objects as prime necessaries, which their 
more modest ancestors ranked as luxuries, fit only for their betters to 
oojoy. 1 his should be a matter of sincere rejoicing to all true patriots; 
because it affords indubitable evidence of the progress of civilieation. 
A civilized gentleman differs from a savage, principally in the multi¬ 
plicity of his wants; and Mandeville, in his fable of the bees, has 
proved to demonstration that extravagance is the mother of commerce, 
just as our ministers consider the greatness of the national debt an 
argument in favour of the national prosperity. What, indeed, are 
steam-engines, and macadamized roads, man-traps that break no bones, 
patent cork-screws, and detonating fowling-pieces, safety coaches and 
cork legs, but luxuries, at which a cynic would scoff; yet how could a 
modern Englishman get on without them? It is peitectly true that 
our llcnrios and ^.dwards contrived to heat their enemies unassisted 
by the?.e inventioni»; hut so they did without Protestant ascendency: 
yet, dearly as vve pay for ascendency, no loyal subject would presume 
to consider it otherwise than as an article of primary necessity. Books, 
likewise, which wi're a luxury scarcely known to the wisdom of our an¬ 
cestors, are .t luxury now so indi.speiibable, that there i-. hardly a mc- 
clKiuic wlio has not his little libraiy: while a piano forte also has become 
as nccossaiy to a faiin-lioiise as a mangle oi a living-pan ; and there 
aie aciiuilly more copies printed of “ Cheiry npu,” than of Tulls llus- 
liamlry. Is not a silver fork, nioivovcr, an acknowledged necessary in 
every decent cslablisiimcnt? while tlie baibarous Mussulman dis¬ 
penses wall knives and forks altogether, anti eats his meal, like a 
savage as he is, with his lingers*. Nor can It be deemed an objection to 
this liy])olhesis, tliat the Turk, who rejects all the refinements of Euro¬ 
pean civilization, excepting only gunpowder, esteenis four wives to be 
necv-^saiy to a docent establishment; while tlic most clear-sighted Eng- 
Jivslimcn think one more than enough for enjoyment. Tlic difference is 
more Ibinial than le.il ; for if the European ftiiits himself stoically in 
this p.n L of his menage, and marries one only at a time, he finds 
.unple co.npensatioii I’or the sclf-dcmal, in the liberties he takes with 
the wives of Ins iieighboins. Henry the Fourth of France had but one 
coach between himself and liis ipicon ; whereas no respectable person can 
now* dispt.nse at llic least with a travelling chariot*, a barouche, a cab, 
and a dcimot. Civilization, which received a temporary check during 
the revolutionary war, has resumed its march in double-quick time 
since the (\>ntiiu;nt has been opened. Champaigne and ices have now 
becoiiK-ab.-iolutc iicct •isories at ublos, where a bottle of liuinble port 
and a supernunuTary ])ad(iing were esteemed luxuries, jit only for ho- 
nouimg the more solemn rites oi’ hosjiitality. I say nothing of heads 
of hair, and t'alse (I beg pardon—anilicial) teeth; without which, at a 
ceitaiu age, there is no apjiearing. A bald head, at the present day, is 
as great an imiccency a^ I lmnplir(*y Clinker’s unmrntiouables ; and a 
ilisniaath'd moiuli an outrage on well-bred society. Then, again, 
how necessary is a cigar atul a iiieerschauin to a well-appointed man of 
fiashion, and liow can a gentleman possibly show at Melton without at 
least a dozen hunters, and two or three hacks, to ride to cover ! Yet 
no one in Ins senses would tax these things as luxuries; or would 
blame ins friend for gelling into the King’s Bcncli for their indulgence. 

Tti 0^0 O O 

Even the mo:,i austeu* judges of the land, and the inosl jealous juries of 
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tradesmen have borne ample testimony to the reasonableness of this 
modern extension of the wants of life, by the liberal allowance of neces¬ 
saries which they have sanctioned in the tailors* bills of litigating mi¬ 
nors. 'fJiis liberality, indeed, follows, as consequence follows cause. 
Some one has found, or invented, a story of a shipwrecked traveller’s 
hailing the gallows as the sure token of a civilised community, i3ut 
the jest is by no means a ben troiuto ; the number of gibbets being in¬ 
versely as the perfection of soc-ial institutions; and if any one objects, 
that England, while it is the best-governed country in Europe,—its 
envy and admiration,— is also a hanging community far cric/Ze/iCc, I 
must beg to remind him of the intense interest which an English pub¬ 
lic feels in the victims of capital punishment, in the Tliurtells and the 
Fauntleroys ; as also of the universal conviction prevailing in England, 
that the gallows is a short and sure cut to everlasting happiness. From 
all this, if there is any force in logic, we must conclude, that hanging, 
in this country, is only applied honoris causa, as an ovation, in considera¬ 
tion of the great and magnanimous daring of the Alexanders and 
Ceesars on a small scale, to whom the law adjudges the ‘‘ palmam qui 
meruit ferat." The real and true test of a refined polity is not the gal¬ 
lows ; but is to be found rather in such well-imagined insolvent laws, as 
discharge a maximum of debt with a minimum of assets ; and rid a 
gentleman annually of his duns, with the smallest possible quantity of 
corporeal inconvenience. When luxuries become necessaries, insol¬ 
vency is the best safet}-valve to ilischargc the surplus disimnesty of the 
people, which, if pent ‘up, would explode in dangeioiis overt acts of 
crime and violence ; and it should be encouraged accordingly. 

The impoitancc and value of luxury being thus liberally staled, it is 
proper to bear in mind, that the more and the less is the great pivot, 
upon which all moral questions turn ; and that in superfluities, as in all 
things else, a wise man will confine himself (in the vi^ords of my motto) 
to what is necessary. Although necessity is a conventional idea, that 
expands and contracts with circumstances, like the tent in the Arabian 
tales, which, when folded, would lie in the hand, but when opened, 
w’ould shelter a large army ; yet, after all, the thing itself lias its limits, 
and must in some degree be determined by the physical conditions of 
the animal. There is a point at which the inconvenience of superflui¬ 
ties so far exceeds their utility, that luxury becomes converted into a 
perfect bore. What, for instance, but an annoyance, would be the most 
splendid feast, to a man whose stomach is already overladen with food ? 
Human ingenuity may effect much; and the Homans, by means of 
emetics, met this emergency with considerable skill; but on a more 
enlarged experience of general history, it must be conceded, that it is 
quite impossible to add one more superfluous meal to those already es¬ 
tablished by general usage. So also in matters of dress, ladies* hats 
must not be larger than the actual doorways of the country will admit 
—not at least until tune is allowed for a corresponding increase in our 
architectural propoitioiis. With respect to personal ornaments also, 
ear-rings must not be so weighty as to tear the lobes of the ears; nou* 
should a bracelet prevent, by its size, the motions of the arm. Bar¬ 
baric pomp and gold'' is a fine thing; but a medallion, as heavy and as 
cumbrous as a shield, appended to a lady’s bosom, would be any thing, 
but a luxury. So, in the other extreme, a watch should not be so small' 
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ns to render the dial-plate illegible; nor should a shoe be so tight as to 
lame its wearer for life. Beauty, it has been said, should learn to suf¬ 
fer; and there are, 1 am aware, resources in vanity, that will reconcile 
man, and woman too, to martyrdom; but these resources should not 
be exhausted wantonly ; and in pleasure, as in economy, there is no 
benefit in lighting tiie candle at both ends. The true philosopher ex¬ 
tracts the greatest good out of every thing: and fools only, as Horace 
has it, run into one vice in trying to. avoid another. Let not the 
reader, from tliese remarks, suppose that their author is a morose cen- 
surer of the times ; or that (he least sneer is intended against that idol 
of all orthodoxy—** things as they arc." As a genera! proposition, no¬ 
thing can be more true, than that whatever is established, even in the 
world of fasliion, is, for the time being, wisest, discreetest, best; and, 
woe betide the man that flies too directly in its face. 

There is, however, one point upon which 1 own myself a little sore; 
and in which, I do think, superfluities are earned to a somewhat vicious 
excess, 1 speak it witli hesitation; but the matter has been to me a 
source of much inconvenience and discomfort. Let no one, therefore, 
imagine me an insulficient, because a prejudiced autliority. After all, 
who so well knows where the shoe ])inchcs, as he that wears it ? The 
point to whicli f allude, and I beg the patience of the reader, is the vast 
increase of superfluities, which of late years have become primary neces¬ 
saries in the appointment of a w'ell-furnishcd house. Here, indeed, is a 
revolution; a revolution more formidable than the French and the Ame¬ 
rican emancipation put together. We all remember the time when one 
tea-table, two or three card-tables, a pier glass, a small detachment of 
chairs, with two armed corporals tocommanti them, oneiiher side the fire¬ 
place, with a square piece of caipet in the centre of the floor, made a 
very decent dis{>lay in the drawing, or (as it was then jirepostorously 
called) the dining-room. As yet, rugs for the hearth were not; and 
twice a day did Betty go upon her knees to scour the marble and unco¬ 
vered slab. In the bed-rooms of those days, a narrow slip of carpet 
round the bed was the maximum of woollen integument allowed for 
protecting the feet of ilic inidniglit wanderer from his couch ; and, in 
the staircases of the fairest mansions, a like slip meandered down the 
centre of the flight of ttteps. At that time, curtains* rose and fell in a 
line parallel to the horizon, after tlie simple plan of the green sipaiium 
of our theatres; and, being strictly confined to the windows, they never 
dreamed of displaying themselves in front of a door. No golden ser¬ 
pents then twisted their voluminous folds across the entire breadth of 
the room; nor did richly-carved cods’ heads and shoulders, under the 
denomination of dolphins, or glittering spread-eagles, with a brass ring 
in their mouths, support iciiescral draperies, which rival the display of 
a Waterloo-Iiouse calico-vender. Thus far, I admit, the change is an 
improvement. Nay, I could away with ladders to go to bed withal, 
though many a time and oft they have broken my sliins. I would not 
either object to sofas and otlomuns, in any reasonable proportion ; but 
j^otest 1 must, and in the strongest terms too, against such a multipli¬ 
cation and variety of easy chairs, as effectually exclude the possibility 
of easy sitting; and against the overweening increase of spider-tables, 
^hat interferes with rectilinear progression. An harp mounted on a 
sounding-board, which is a stumbling-block to the feet of the short- 
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sighted, is, 1 concede, an absolute necessity; and a piano-forte, like a 
coffin, should occupy the centre even of the smallest given drawing- 
room,—the court awards it, and the law doth give it,"—but why 
multiply footstools, till there is no taking a single step in safety? An 
Indian cabinet also, or a buhl armoirc, are, either, or both of them, very 
fit and becoming; but it cannot be right to make a broker's shop of 
your best apartment. Au inkstand, as large as a show twclftli-cake, is 
just and lawful; ditto, an ornamental csorutuire ; and a tivccAitaire for 
the work-table is, if there be meaning in language, perfectly necessary. 
These, with an aderpiate contingent of musical snufi-boxes, or tnolu 
clocks, China figures, alabaster vases and flower-pots, together with 
a discreet sujierfluiiy of cut-paper nondescripts, albums, screens, toys, 
prints, caricatures, duodcvmio classics, new novels and souvenirs, to 
cut a dash, and litter the tables, must be allowed to tlio taste and re¬ 
finement of the ihnes. But suiely some space should be left for 
depositing a cofVee-cup, or laying down a useful volume, when the 
baud may require to he relieved 1‘rom its weight, or when it is proper 
to take a pinch of snull’, or agreeable to wipe one’s forehead. Josses, 
beakers, and Sevres’ vases have unquestionably llie atfvtc into a genteel 
apartment; hut they aio not entitled to a monopoly of the iuailt’; nor 
arc Roman aiitiquitic'', or statues even by C’auova, justiiuihle in usurp¬ 
ing the elhow-ioom ol living men and women. Mese unfortunately for 
myself, I have a viry small liouse, ami a wife of tlic most enlarged 
taste; and the diftpiopoition between these blessings is so great, that 
I cannot move wiihoufc thc risk of a heavy jicciuiiary loss by breakage, 
and a heavier peisonal aHliclion m jierpetiial imputations of awkward¬ 
ness. Then, again, it is no easy matter to put on a smiling and indif¬ 
ferent countenuucc, whenever a friend, accustomed to some latitude of 
motion, runs, as is often the ease, his devastating chair against a high- 
jiriced w'ork of art, or overturns a table laden with an “ nilinitc thing" 
in costly htjouUnv, I have long made it a lulc to exclude from my 
visiting-list, or at hast not to let np-stairs, ladies who pay their morn¬ 
ing calls with a retinue of chiUlien : but the tiling is nol always pos¬ 
sible; and one urchin with his whip will destroy more in half an hour, 
than the worth of a month's average domestic expendilute. Oh ! how 
I hate the little fidgeting, lingering, dislocating imps! A bull in a 
china-shop is innocuous to the most orderly and amenable of them. 
Why did Providence make children? and why does not some wise dra¬ 
conic law banisli them for ever to the nursery ? 

I'lie general merit of nick-nacks is um(ucsLioned. Ornaments, I ad¬ 
mit, arc oniauiental; :;ikI works of art alioid intellectual amusement of 
the liighest order. But then perfcctionis their only niciit; and a crack 
or u liaw tleslvoys; all the ]»leasure of a sensible belioldcr. Yet 1 have 
not a statue that is not a toiso, nor a Chelsea china slicpherdess with 
iier full complcmcut of fingcis. I liavc not a vase with both its handles, 
a suiih-box that pciiorms its waltz correctly, nor a volume of prints 
that is not dogs-car’d, stained, and ink-spotted, 'fliesc are serious 
evils; but iliey aio the least that flow from a neglect of the maxim 
which stands at th(' head of my paper. Perpeiul it well, reader; and 
btar ever in mind that, in our desires, as in our corporeal structure, it 
is not given to inun to add a cubit to his stature. I am very tired; so 
“ dismiss me, -- enough.'' M. 
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The S/ar// uf the ^mui^ of Ailni, 

Ah rhi mi taglie la mia pare antica 
E amorc ? lo nol di&tiuguo, alcuii mel dica/* 

Mei'ASTASIO. 


WxTii a frame of iron, a strong fixed mind, and a dauntless, deter¬ 
mined spirit, Armand Villars went forth into the world, seemingly well 
calculated to sustain its sorrows and to repel its dangers. There was a 
likeness in his mind and person. The beauty of his countenance was 
of that stern grave cast whicli suited his character ; and his form was 
ot the same powerful nature as las spirit. 

In youth, he was unlike the rest. It was not that his mind was 
brighter, but it was lhat it never bent; and the very energy of his 
calmness gave him cotninaiul amongst his companions.— if companions 
they may be called, Joi there is little companionship where there is no 
similarity. Yet still they courted him to be amongst ibem, and might 
have taught him to ianey himself above the common levtl of his kind, 
but Villars was proud, not vain. A vain man acts for others, a proud 
man I'or himself; and Villars thought of h's own opinion, scarcely 
dreaming that others would pulge of bun jit all. 

It was rcmaiked oi liim, even as a hoy, lhat lus ]iast)ions w'cre dilfi- 
cidt to mov(', but that, like a rock hanging on a mountain’s brow, 
iheir tiancpiillity once di-sturhed, they earned all before tliem in their 
conise; and yeais, as they passed over lus kead, by teaching him 
greater snireianec, i(*iulered ins anger, w’hon exeitrd. but tlie moic dan¬ 
gerous. It Wiis not like the tpnek ilash ol' the lightning, hasty and 
vehement, as shoit-lived as it is blight; but it was tliat calm, consi- 
deiate, sweeping vengeance, winch, like the snow that gathers silently 
in\ tlie edge of the jneeijnee, descends to overwhelm all that is beneath. 

lie was unrelenting, too, for he never <lreamcd that mercy might be 
(‘ouihincd witli justice, lie would never have pleaded for himself, and 
lie could not he expected to feel f(;r others. 

iJ IS youtli passed away as the flowing of some undiscovered river, 
the bti ange w aters of which are never fretted by the barks of far exploring 
mail. He knew' nothing of any woikl hut the world of his own mind ; 
and his only conminne W'as with Ins own feeling^, whicli were as things 


a])art. 

And yet ilicro was a bitterness in standing thus alone. 'J'hero W’as 
a pain even in tlie solitude of his own thoughts, and he strove to assi¬ 
milate them to something whicli at least had been. He was fond to 
])ore over the lectu’ils of ancient lirtue, and the history of tliosc firm 
jiiflexihle beings wh(» looted troni tlun bosom all the soft vcidure of 
the heart’s kiinh r f elmgs, and lai -cd in iii» place a cold shrine to unre¬ 
lenting iu..tice Ileic only he sf med to have j/uag-malion; and here 
would he ponder and dieani, till he v.oiuleied that such a state of 
thiiii'.s did not still lie vu>uhi lain Jiave thought that virtues like 


j/ese eonl Jiiisd unhi i ih. m ' Ivt.i the I'lmciples of immortality. 

^ lie liii'ot thfit hisUfii 'OS, ewi v.le.’u tin y do not augment tlie worth 
of wliat they i\ uiU% to icudei it die moie woithy of relation, do not 
iM'ek to conimtmoiate what is pea\ ; so th.u the few' great aitioiis alone 
aic rccoidr i, wlnic the mulmude <d* unsumesses aic foigottcn. Like 
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the fabled eagle^ that is fond to gaze upon the sun. he fixed his eyes^ 
alone, on what was bright. He would ask himself. Why might not 
France produce a Brutus or a Cato ? Was the soul of man degenerate ? 
had it lost that power which sustained it in the inspiring days of an¬ 
cient glory ?—No ! He felt the same spirit stirring within bosomi 
and he resolved that he at least would live a Roman. 

Such were the aspirations of his youth; but they were mixed with 
little of that wild, warm glow, which animates the enthusiast. His 
feelings, like the waters of a deep mountain lake, were calm and cold, 
though they were dear and profound. When he did feel, he felt 
strongly; but the lighter things of the world passed him by as if they 
had not been. 

In the same old, ill-fashioned to wn of Arles, which gave birth to 
Armand Villars, lived another youth, somewhat elder in years, but far 
younger in character. We will call him Durand. He was one out of 
the many. A gay, brave, thoughtless boy, with a touch of pride, a 
good deal of vanity, and an infinity of good-nature. He was one of 
those pieces of unmoulded clay, which the world forms, and hardens. 
He might have been any thing; but in that same school of the world, 
he that at first may be any thing, generally, at last, learns to be bad. 
I have said he was thoughtless; but he was by no means without ta¬ 
lents, and those which he had were suited to his character. He was 
penetrating, but not profound; he was active, but not industrious ; he 
had more quickness than wit, more imagination than judgment. 

As we generally over* estimate that which we do not possess, we are 
inclined to admire qualities opposite to our own. Durand had early 
fallen into society with Armand Villars. Habit did much to unite 
them, but the very difference of their minds did more ; and dissimilar 
tastes often led them to the same pursuits. 

They would wander together through all the remains of antiquity 
with which the neighbourhood of Arles is enriched. Sometimes they 
would linger for hours in the Champs Elysces, poring over the tombs 
and sarcophagi; sometimes they wonid stray near St. Jean, along the 
banks of the Rhone, trying to trace out the ancient palace of Constan¬ 
tine; and sometimes they w'ould stand and gaze upon the river itself, 
and almost worshijf it, as it rolled on in proud magnificence towards 
the ocean. 

But still the objects which led them, and the combinations produced 
in the mmd of each, were very, very different. Durand did not look 
upon the Rhone merely as an object of picturesque beauty; he loved it 
as a mountaineer loves his mountains : he loved it with that instinctive 
affection wliich we feel towards all objects associated with the earlier 
and brighter hours of our existence, connected with the first expansion 
of our feelings, and commingled with all our youngest ideas. The 
grand and the great in nature are always matter i'or remembrance. 
They are the landmarks in the waste of years, that guide our memory 
back to every thing that is pleasing in the past. 

The scene where it happened is still intimately mixed with every ci^ 
cumstance of happiness, and we love the spot, even when the pleasure 
has passed away. The Rhone was the grandest object connected with 
any of his infant recollections; and as such he loved it, without any^ 
farther combination, or any endeavour to know why. 
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Villars would not have been satisfied to feel, without knowing why 
lie felt. The Rhone was nothing to him, without its name in history. 
But it recalled to him the days of Caesar, and every struggle the an¬ 
cient Gauls made for the independence of their country; and there was 
a feeling of pride mixed with the remembrance, which seemed in a de¬ 
gree to transfer itself to the object that excited it; and he became al¬ 
most proud of the Rhone, because he admired the deeds which its banks 
had witnessed. 

It is a country fertile in ruins. It seems as if Time had taken a bar¬ 
barous pleasure in leaving there the wreck of mighty works, as trophies 
of his all-destroying power; and in wandering amidst them, Durand 
would mark the elegance of the capital, or the fair proportion of the 
architrave, which had once adorned some palace or some temple, whose 
lord and his parasites, whose idol and its worshippers, had long been 
forgotten, in the silence of things that are no more ; and he would 
point out the beauties to his companion, who, for his part, would carry 
his thoughts back to the days of Rome—to the minds whose energy 
had conceived, and to the men whose labour had perfected, those giant 
fabrics that shame the pigmy efforts of our later times : and while Du¬ 
rand would laughingly contend that the Romans were neither braver, 
wiser, nor better than the race of moderns, Villars would exclaim 
against the degeneracy of mankind, and grieve that he had not lived in 
those days of glory and of liberty. 

They were at that period of life when passion is strongest, and ima¬ 
gination most vivid, and when judgment, like a*youDg monarch, forgets 
his painful duties, and leaves his throne vacant while he wanders 
amongst the pleasures and diversions of his new estate. They were at 
this period of life, when the Revolution began to throw a new, and too 
strong light upon the world. In the enthusiasm of republican spirit, 
the revival of ancient institutions, and all the brilliant fantasies which 
rapidly succeeded each other, many of the wisest and the best got be¬ 
wildered; nor was Durand one of the last to adore this phantasmagoria 
of antique forms. His course is soon told:—he quitted liis native city ; 
but before he went, he embraced Vdlars with all the ardour of his new 
sect: he called him “ citizen," and “ brother,” and he vowed that their 
friendship should be everlasting. He joined the army formed for the 
defence of the Republic. His talents, his daring courage, and some of 
those accidental circumstances of fortune which decide, not only the 
fate of men, but of empires, combined to raise him above his compeers. 
His mind readily embraced every thing that was brilliant. He was 
naturally witty; and shrewdly perceiving that a jest would often pass 
where a reason would not, he raised up for himself a sort of philosophy 
which taught him to laugh at every thing, or good or bad, and with this 
he passed safely and honourably through all the vicissitudes of a chang¬ 
ing state, and found himself in the end, even as he could have wished 
to have been, selfish, heartless, rich, respected, and in power. 

ft The life of Armand Villars was different. For a while he looked 
»>pon the grand scene which was playing before him, and rejoiced at 
the revival of ancient virtues—for he hoped that it was so;—but yet there 
was something in it that he distrusted. He looked for the great inde¬ 
pendence of soul, the generous self-devotion, the steady purpose of 
right, and the stern patriotism, which sacrificed all private feeling to 
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public good—lie looked for Roman laws and Roman spirit, and he 
found but a wild chaos of idle names and an empty mockery of ancient 
institutions; and unwilling to yield the favourite illusion, he turned his 
eyes away. 

It was then that every Frenchman was called to bleed for his coun¬ 
try, and Villars willingly quitted the ungrateful scenes that were pass¬ 
ing in France, to place himself in the ranks of her defenders. In the 
field as in the city, the same calm, firm spirit still animated him. He 
fought as if life had for him no charms, nor death any terrors. But it 
was not the courage of romance. There was none of tlio headlong ar¬ 
dour of enthusiasm—there was none of the daring of thoughtless teme¬ 
rity—there was none of the reckless valour of despair: there was in 
his bosom, alone, the one fixed remembrance that he was doing his duty 
—that he was fighting for his country—and that calm reasoning cou¬ 
rage which knows danger and despises it. 

He rose in command, but he rose slowly ; and it was not till late in 
the campaign of Italy, that he attained the rank of Colonel. Italy was 
a land which had long been the theme of his thoughts, lie was now 
there, amongst the ruins of that stupendous fabric, the record of whose 
ancient glory had been liis admiration and delight. He was on the 
spot where Romans had dwelt, and he fought where Romans had bled; 
and if any thing like ardour ever entered into his nature, it was then. 
The habits, too, of his boyish days seemed here to resume their empire. 
He would wander, as he had done in youth, among the wreck of ages 
past, and indulge in loH^ and deep meditations, in the midst of empty pa¬ 
laces and neglected fanes. He would rcpeople them with the generations 
gone, and conjure up the great and wise of other days. The first and 
second Brutus seemed to rise before him—the men who had expelled 
a Tarquin, and slain a Caesar—he that had sacrificed his children, and 
he that had sacrificed his friend, to his country : Virginius too, and 
his daughter; and Manlius—and, in short, all the train of those whose 
deeds gave a splendour to the times in which they lived, and whose 
names history has for ever consecrated. 

Italy teems with recollections of every kind; for courage, and wis¬ 
dom, and power, and arts, and sciences, and beauty, and music, and 
desolation, have all in turn made it their favourite dwelling-place ; and 
though the train of thought which Villars followed was but of one de¬ 
scription, there was matter enough for that, and he might have indulged 
it for ever, but that the more busy and warlike occupations of the pre¬ 
sent gave him but little time to ponder over the past. Another fate, 
too, awaited him—a fate which he little dreamed of. In a skirmish, 
which look place near Bologna, he was severely wounded, and carried 
to the house of an old Bolognese lady, whose rank was rather at va¬ 
riance with her fortune; for though she prized illustrious birth, as the 
purest and most permanent species of wealth, and perhaps valued it 
the more, inasmuch as it was the only sort of riches that remained to 
her, she nevertheless found it very difficult to make this refined try^a- 
sure supply the place of that coarser materia], gold; at least in 
opinion of others, who obstinately continued to think that rank mus^ * 
have fortune to support its pretensions, or else it is worse than nothing. 
It is supposed that sometimes their pertinaciy almost persuaded her of 
this also; but as the old Countess had not the one, she endeavoured to 
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make the other do; and like a poor man, ostentatious of his last guinea, 
she contrived to make every one well aware of her rank and family. 
However, she was a kind-hearted woman; and though she would talk 
of her cousin the Prince, and her nephew the Duke, the poor and the 
sick would always share of what little she had, and when she had no¬ 
thing else, she would give them a tear. 

She received the wounded soldier with all the kindness of her nature. 
It mattered not to her of what party or of what country he was ; she 
was happy enough to have no politics ; and as to country, the sick were 
always of her own. She received Colonel Villars, therefore, as her 
son; she nursed him herself; she did more, she made her daughter 
nurse him; and it never seemed to enter into the head of Beatrice, or 
her mother, or Villars, that there could be any thing dangerous in it 
to either. Yet Villars was handsome, strikingly handsome, and Bea¬ 
trice was an Italian beauty, dark, and soft, and graceful; and it ivas 
not long before ilu^ touch of her small hand, as she fastened the ban¬ 
dages on hirt arm, made a thrill pass through the soldier’s breast which 
he did not understand. He fancied that Beatrice must have touched 
his wound, and yet her fingeis went so softly that they seemed to trem¬ 
ble lest they should pxess it roughly. Still Villars attributed the strange 
thrill that passed across his oosom to that cause. Or else what could 
it be ?” he would ask himself. And yet, by some odd perversion of rea¬ 
soning, Villars always preferred that Beatrice should fasten the ban¬ 
dages, rather than her mother; although the old Countess went so 
dextrously to work, that she produced no thrill aft all. 

Such W'cre his feelings. Now this was the first time that Villars had 
ever been tended by female hands. But though this was not the first 
time that Beatrice had given her aid to the wounded—for a long war, 
and its consequent miseries, bringing many calls upon their kindnes.s, 
and their hearts being naturally benevolent towards all mankind, the 
two ladies had learned to act almost the part of dames of romance, and 
unblushing to assist to their utmoht all those who needed it—though 
this, 1 say, was not the first time that Beatrice had lent her aid to the 
wounded, it was the first time that she had ever felt that anxiety for 
any one which she now experienced towards Villars. The loss of 
blood had weakened him much ; his heart was all the'softer for it, and 
his manner more gentle ; and Beatrice began to feel pity, and adniira- 
ration, and love; especially when she perceived that tlic being, so cold 
and stcr.i to all others, was softened towards her. But it went on in 
silence in her heart, and in that of Villars, till the assurance gradually 
crept upon him that he loved; and he wondered at his weakness—and 
then he asked himself Was it possible that his affection could be re¬ 
turned?” and sometimes he would liope, and sometimes he would 
doubt, till Ins feelings became too painful for endurance; and he re¬ 
solved that he would conquer the passion which unmanned him, and 
fly for ever from the object that had excited it. 

Women arc taught to keep their affection, like a rare gem, hidden 
from all eyes in the casket of their heart; and it is not till, by some 
mishap, the key is lost or stolen, that man finds out what a treasure 
there is within. 

• Beatrice heard Villars name the day of his departure without an ap¬ 
parent emotion. She saw that day approach, too, as calmly as she had 
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heard it appointed. It is true, her cheek grew a little paler, and her 
eye would often rest upon the ground—that in singing her voice would 
tremble, and that she did not seem so fond of music as she had been 
formerly. But she would laugh when any one called her thoughtful, 
and assured her mother that she had never been in better health. 

Villars, as 1 have said, bad made a firm resolution to depart; but 
like most other resolutions in this changeable world, it was not destined 
to be kept. The day previous to that which he had fixed for his de.* 
parture, the mother of Beatrice was struck with apoplexy, and in two 
hours after, the fair creature that he loved, was an orphan, alone in the 
wide world, drooping in sorrow, and clinging to him for support 
in her affliction. Could he leave her? He never asked himself the 
question. He stayed, and after a time Beatrice became the bride of 
Armand Villars. 

New feelings now began to spring up in his heart. The sweeter, 
gentler associations of existence now began to cling round him, and 
mellow the harshness of his character, like the green ivy twining round 
the rugged bark of the oak, and softening its rude majesty. Life took 
a new aspect. A brighter sun seemed to have risen over the world. 
He forgot the past, and in the delight of the present, found a boundless 
store of anticipation for the future. 

There are few whose fate has been so desolate, that one clear day 
has not, at some time, shone through and brightened their existence. 
Oh, it is like being in a boat upon a summer sea. Every circumstance 
of joy dances round its, like the ripple of the waves in the morning sun. 
Heaven seems to smile upon us like the clear blue sky, and the breath 
of time wafts us gently but swiftly on our course, while Hope points 
onwards to the far faint line of the horizon, and tells us of a bright and 
golden shore beyond. ■ ■ 

And who is thcr^, that when all seems sunshine, would look around 
him for a cloud ? 

Villars dreamed ; but that dream of joy was soon to be broken. The 
tie which linked him to social being was soon to be rent. Beatrice 
died, and with her every gentler feeling of his bosom ; and his heart 
became their sepulchre, never to be opened again. 

Villars became old in an hour. 'Fhere is no such thing as time. It 
is but space occupied by incident. It is the same to eternity as matter 
is to infinite space,—a portion out of the immense occupied by some¬ 
thing within the sphere of mortal sense. We ought not to calculate 
our age by the passing of years, but by the passing of feelings 
and events. It is what we have done, and what we have suffered, 
makes us old. 

Beatrice died, and the heart of her husband became as a thing of 
stone. To any other, perhaps, the daughter she had left him, would 
have recalled in a tenderer manner the joys he had lost, and re-illumined 
the bright affections which her death had extinguished. There are 
some persons in whose bosom the necessity of affection seems placed 
by nature never to be eradicated. But with Villars it was not so. Vile 
cursed the weakness which had enthralled his heart and made it eitttcr^ 
a prey to love or sorrow; and he fortified himself against the assault 
of any mortal feeling. He would do his duty, strictly, fully, towards 
his child ; but that was all which he ever proposed to his own mind. 
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There wasi indeed^ one tribute he paid to the memory ot Beatrice. 
She had loved music. . Her mind was attuned to all harmony; and she 
delighted in all that was bright and sweet in every art which softens 
the asperities of human existence; and Villars resolved, he scarcely 
knew why, to give his daughter all her mother's accomplishments* It 
was like writing her epitaph on the heart of her child. This only 
seemed to show the least spark of feeling yet unextinguished in bis 
breast, for there was now a degree of bitterness mixed with the original 
sternness of his character. He looked upon the world with disap¬ 
pointed eyes, and gladly turned away from the view, for there was 
nothing but a desert round about him. 

France no longer needed defenders. His duty to his country was 
done; and quitting the army, he collected together his little property, 
and retired to dwell near his native town of Arles. 

It was more probably chance than any taste for picturesque beauty 
which directed him in the situation he chose for his future residence; 
but of all the neighbourhood it was the most lovely and the most re¬ 
tired. It was surrounded by wood, with the Rhone sparkling through 
tile trees beyond, and the remains of an antique Roman arch crowning 
the hill above. The country round was covered with olive-grounds and 
vineyards, and sprinkled with small villages; for a considerable distance 
round, indeed nowhere near, except in the town of Arles, was there 
a house of any consequence the proximity of which might have disturbed 
the solitude of his retirement. And here, for fifteen years, lived Armand 
Villars, secluded from a world he despised, seeking no commune but 
with his own thoughts, and dividing his time between the cultivation of 
his ground, solitary study, and the education of tlie daughter whom 
Beatrice had left bins. 

On their first arrival at their new dwelling, little Julie offered no 
particular promise of beauty. Her large wild Italian eyes, and the 
dark hair which clustered round her forehead, were all that could have 
saved her from being called a very plain child. But as years passed over 
her head, and she grew towards womanhood, a thousand latent charms 
sprang up in her face and person. Like a homely bud that blossoms 
into loveliness, her beauties expanded with time, and she became one 
of the fairest of Nature's works. 

Beauty can scarcely be well described. I know not how it is, whether 
imagination far exceeds nature, or whether remembrance is ever busy 
to recall what love once decked in adventitious charms, but every one 
has raised an ideal standard in his own mind which is fairer to him 
than all that painter or statuary ever pourtrayed. Description, there¬ 
fore, must fall far short of what Julie really was: let every one 
then draw from his own fancy. She was lovely as imagination can 
conceive, and there were few of those who by any chance beheld her 
that were so critical or fastidious as to find or imagine a fault in her 
beauty; and, as the strangers who did see, were ever sure to ask 
among the neighbouring peasantry who she was, and to describe her by 
he^ loveliness, she soon acquired name of the ** Beauty of Arles.'* 

It seldom happens that many perfections cluster together. If beauty 
be granted wit is often denied, and if wit and beauty unite, vanity or 
some other deteriorating quality is generally superadded. But it is not 
always so; Nature had dealt liberally to Julie of all her stores. She 
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raiglA know that th« waa lovely^ for where U the Woman that is not cudF 
■Clous of it ? but in her solitude there waa none to tell her of her ehanooi 
and die was not vain of them. The bright wild genius^ the warm vivid 
imagination that revelled in her bceast and sparkled in the dark flashes 
of her eye, were guided and tempered by the softest gentlest heart that 
ever beat within a woman’s bosom. She had no means of comparing 
her own mind with that of others, she did not know that it was su¬ 
perior ; and all the accomplishments and knowledge that her father had 
taken care ahe should acquire, appeared to her what all human know- 
le^e really is, but little to that which might be known. 

hn the mean time the mind of Armand Villars had undergone scarcely 
any change; his feelings were the same, or, if at all altered, they were 
only the harder and the more inflexible. If his daughter possessed bia 
afiection, it was seldom that any trait of gentleness betrayed it, and, as 
If fearful of again loving any human thing, he passed the greater part 
of his time in utter solitude, from which even his child was excluded. 

Julie feared her father, but she loved him too. Her heart, like a 
young plant, clung to that which it grew beside, however rugged and 
unbending; and in those hours which she was allowed to spend with her 
parent she strove to win him from the sternness of his nature, and draw 
from him a smile of affection or approbation, and, if she succeeded, it 
was a source of joy to her for many an after-hour. Her pleasures, in¬ 
deed, were so few, that she was obliged to husband thetn well, and 
even to seek new ones for herself. She lost none of those unheeded 
blessings which N&turetscatters in the way of ungrateful man; she had 
joy in every fair sight, and every sweet sound. To her the breathing 
of the spring air was a delight, the warbling maze of tbe brook a trea¬ 
sure ; the notes of the forest birds^Nature’s own melody—were to her 
the sweetest concert; and thankful for all that a good God had given, 
she would long for the wings of the lark to soar into the blue air, and 
sing her gratitude at the gates of heaven. 

She would wander for hours through the fair lonely scenes around 
when the prime of morning glittered over the earth, or when the calm 
evening, like a gentle mother, seemed soothing nature to repose; and 
her life passed like the waters of the broad Rhone, glittering on in one 
sunshiny course athidst all that is beautiful in nature. 

Thus went hour after hour, .and day after day^ in peaceful solitude 
and undisturbed repose, ignorant of a corrupted world and all its arts, 
and blessed in her ignorance. It was one bright evening in Autumn, 
when the world was full of luxuriance, before the grape was plucked 
from its branch, or the olives began to fall, or the robe of nature, 
tlmugh somewhat embrowned by the sun of many a summer’s day, had 
yet lost all its verdure. Her father had shut himself up in his soli¬ 
tude, and Julie wandered out towards the ruined Roman arch that 
crowned tbe hill above their dwelling. From tbe height the whole 
country round was exposed to her view. It waa a gay scene, where all 
the rich gifts of generous nature were spread out at large, 'fhe green 
foliage of the vine covered all the slopw, and olive-grounds with tteir 
white leaves glistening in the sun-akirted vineyards, sheltered the 
peasants’ houses and villages that were thickly scattered over the land- 
. geape, while the bright waters of tbe Rhone bordered it along, and 
formed a glittering boundary to the very edge of the horizon. 
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Julie on it for a moment, end contemplated ail ite wide luxu¬ 
riance. But .there was something top general in it; she knew not why, 
]»ot she turned atyay with a sigh, apd descending into the’valley, seat^ 
herself under some almond-trees, watching the lapse of a smidl brook 
that wound murmuring along towards the Rhone. 

She was buried in contemplation, it matters not of what, when she 
was roused by a quick footfall coming down the little path that led £pom 
Che bill. It was a stranger whom she had nCver bemre seen, and onO 
jthat she would have fain looked at agairf, if it had not been for modesty’s 
sake, for he was a sort of being not often seen in that nook of earth. 
In the glance she hadofhim,*when the sound of his footsteps first called 
her attention, she saw that he was young and handsome. But it was. not 
that; there was something more—there was the grace, the elegance, 
the indescribable air of the high and finished gentleman; and Julie, ais 
1 have said, would fain, from curiosity, have taken another look ; but, 
however, she turned away her eyes, and fixed them again upon the 
brook as if deeply interested in the current of its waters. The 
stranger passed close by her, and whether he turned to look at her or 
not matters little, but somehow it happened that, before he liad got tea 
yards, he stopped and returned, and pulling off his bat with alow incli¬ 
nation of the head, asked her the way to Arles. 

The direction was very simple, and Julie gave it as clearly as she 
could, but, nevertheless, the stranger seemed not quite to comprehend, 
and lingered as if for farther information. So seeing his embarrassment, 
she told him that if he would come to the top of the hill she would 
show him the line of the high road, and then he could nut mistake ; and 
accordingly she led the way, and the stranger followed ; and as he went 
be told her that he had sent forward his carriage to Arles, intending to 
walk straight on, but he had been induced to quit the high road in 
order to see the beauties of ihc country. It was but a few steps to the 
top of the hill, and could but afford time for a conversation of five 
minutes, but for some reasons, which he did not stop to analyse, the 
stranger would not have lost them for all the world, therefore he had 
begun at once and he continued with ease, but with a diffidence of 
manner which showed he was afraid of offending. He spoke rapidly, 
as if he feared to lose a moment, but with that smooth eloquence which 
^ins its way direct to the sources of pleasure within us; and to Julie's 
timid and simple replies he listened as if they contained his fate. When 
he spoke himself, there was something in his manner, perhaps, too ener¬ 
getic, but yet it was pleasing, and Julie attended with no sm^l degree 
of admiration and surprise, and before they had reached the top of the 
hill she had settled it in her own mind that he was a being of a superior 
order. 

The high road lay at a little distance, and she pointed it out to him. 
The stranger .thanked her for the kindness she had shown him again 
and again, and still he was inclined to linger; but there wu no excuse 
for it, and taking his leave, be bent his steps towards the road. When 
hJ reached it, be turned his head to take one tnore glance at the object 
that had 90 much interested him, but Julie was no longer there. 

The stranger hurried on to the town, and hie first question on reach¬ 
ing it, was directed to ascertain who it was* that he had seen. 

' ** Oh!” cried the Aubergiste, half interrupting the stranger, diough 
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respectrully, for he had sent forward a splendid Parisian carriage, with 
servants and saddle-horses, and more travelling luxuries than visited 
that part of the country in a hundred years —** Ob ! it must have been 
Mademoiselle Villars, the Beauty of Arles.*'—It could be no one 
else,” echoed the Garmon. 

“ Villars !” said the stranger, Villara! It is very extraordinary/’ 

Now why it was extraordinary nobody at the inn knew. But it so 
happened that early the next morning the young stranger ordered his 
horses to be saddl^, and his groom to attend him ; and setting off with 
that kind of ardour, which characterized all he did, galloped along the 
road towards the spot where he had seen Julie the day before. He 
gave a glance towards the hill—she was not there;—and turning his horse 
into a road which led down towards the Rhone, he rode straight to the 
dwelling of Armand Villars. It had been an old French country-seat 
or chateau ; one of the smaller kind, indeed, but still it possessed its long 
avenue of trees, its turrets, with their conical slated roofs, and a range 
of narrow low building in front, with small loophole windows, through 
the centre of which avatU^corps was pierced the Jow dark arch that ad¬ 
mitted into the court-yard. The stranger contrived to make himself 
)ieard by striking his riding-whip several times against the gate^ which 
was at length opened by an old man w^ho had long served with Coloncl 
Villars in Italy, and had followed him to his solitude. 

Could he see Colonel Villars ?” the stranger asked. The old gre¬ 
nadier glanced him over with liis eye, and seemed half inclined to refuse 
him admittance; but on^fhe young stranger’s breast hung several crosses 
which told of deeds done against the enemy, and the heart of the old 
soldier warmed at the sight. Colonel Villars,” he said, was not 
much given to seeing strangers, but if Monsieur would ride into the 
court be would ask.” 

The young stranger turned his horse to pass in, but his horse was 
not so much inclined to go through the low dark arch as his master, 
and showed symptoms of resistance. The stranger again reined him 
round, and spurred him towards the gate. The beast became restive, 
and plunging furiously endeavoured to throw his rider ; but the stranger 
was too good a horseman, and, angry at his obstinacy, he urged him on 
with whip and spvr. Unfortunately he did so : the horse plunged, 
reared, and threw himself over to the ground, with his master tender 
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MY LAST CIGAR. 

Th£ mighty Thebes, and Babylon Great, 
Imperiiu Rome, in turn, have bow*d to fate— 

So this teeat world, and particalar star,’* 

Must all bum out, like you, my last Cigar. 

A puff, a transient fire, that ends in smoke. 

Are aU that ”s given to man—that bitter joke I— 
Youth, Hope, and Love, three whids of passing zest, 
Then come the ash^ and the long, long rest 1 



THE CHELSEA PENSIONERS.^ 

Wk must warn our female readers, not in this instance, more than in 
atlier, to place too much reliance upon a name, or title. This work* may 
otherwise appear attractive only to male readers, and more especially to 
those of the warlike professions, or of belliferous pro^nsities. Upon inspection 
however, without disappointii^ either of those classes, it will be found re¬ 
plete with genuine pathos, with animating incidents and interesting cha¬ 
racters, with domestic scenes, love, gallantry, friendship, and all that makes 
up the sum of'' many-coloured life.’’ 

The three volumes contain six tales, and they are very prettily introduce, 
in a manner which will remind the reader of Boccaccio. The author is 
taking a summer ramble through the midland counties, with a fishing-rod In 
his hand, a basket, containing a change of necessaries, at his back, and a vo¬ 
lume of Shakapeare in his pocket. Our Isaac Walton of 1839 f^s in with 
a veteran officer of the old school, who introduces him to a club in a 
neighbouring village, and which he had humorously styled Little Chelsea, 
from the club consisting of “ twelve officers on tbe haU'-pay list, each of 
whom liad received one or more wounds sufficiently severe to entitle him to 
a pension. A member, moreover, must be of unbl^ished character, of mild 
temper, and gentlemanly address, and addicted neither to drinking, nor 
gaming, nor any other propensity which might weakeik the harmony of the 
circle.” Ilere we find a set of officers who had served in every part of the 
world; and tlieir respective narratives make up the very interesting contents 
of these volumes. 

The first tale, by no means the best, is that of the Gentle Recruit. A 
recruit enters the regiment, whose address and fondiict evince that a truant 
disposition had exiled him from a higher sphere. Unable to brook the man¬ 
ners of his vulgar comrades, he knocks down the seijeant, for which he is 
tried by a court-martial and sentenced to three hundred lashes. At the hour 
of infliction “ he sprang with the agility of a roe from the party surrounding 
him, and rushed funously upon the levelled bayonets of the square. In an in¬ 
stant the firelock of one man was wrenched from his grasp, and consequences 
the most fatal must have ensued had not the attention of all been suddenly 
drawn away by a sound there was no possibilitv of mistaking. It was the 
report, first of a solitary cannon, then of three otiiers in rapid succession, and 
then of a heavy unremitting roar of musketrv-'* Suffice it to say that the 
{tattle before Almeida takes place, the qperuit joins in the hottest part of it. 
and is seen no more. lie had previously, however, communicated his liiatory 
to the author, which is thus introduced. Wo Imd accomplished one half 
of our voyage, when, being oppressed with the excessive heat, I quitted my 
cot (at midnight) and ascended the quarter-deck. Nothing could exceed 
the exquisite beauty of the scene that met me there. The moon shone with 
full lustre in a sky perfectly cloudless, and tinged with a long and wavering 
line of silver the bosom of the deep. The breeze was just sufficient to keep 
the canvass from flapping to the mast, and to give direction to the tiny waves, 
which rose and fell like the gentle heavings of the bosom, whilst the quiet 
rush of the waters as tlie vessel’s how cut through them, was the only 
sound that broke in upon the silence of the night. The helmsman stood to his 
post, motionless as a statue, and the watch lay stretched upon the forecastle 
in profound sleep. I alone, indeed, of ' the many men so beautiful,' ap- 
^peared to live and move and have my senses about me; and even I soon be- 
ftamo lis still as if there had been an infection in the air. 1 sat down upon 
the tafferel in a state of delicious lassitude, such as the aspect of things about 
me was calculated to produce; and I gazed abroad over the sea with the 
eye of a happy man who is so—he scarce kno^ why, and he cares not where¬ 
fore.’^ This is as perfect and ns beautiful a description of a midnight calm 
ni sea as the pen can produce, and it is in contrast to the storm of human 

* The Chelsea Pensioners. By the Author of The Subaltern.” In 3 vols* 
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pMi^oni which succeodi^ for tho recruit approoches our author in this mood 
to relate his t^e. He is the son bf a gentleman of ancient lineage and 
great wealth in the North of England. His father is avoided hy every 
body for his morose, saturnine dispodtion and tuisoelal habits; and his^ 
mother being dead, he passes through ilton and the Univeislty, knowing 
nothing of home or of family endearments. Beturfting from Cambridge, 
his studies finished, he finds the ancient, gloomy, dilapidated 
modernised with taste and elegance. — ** The servant demanded my 
name. I was so confounded, that 1 could not contrive to stammer it out 
so as to be understood ; and the man mistaking my words, ushered ihe 
in utader some appellation which I have forgotten. My surorise amount- 
^ to stupefaction, when there arose to meet me, not my frther, but a lady 
Mtttiful as an angel; young, elegant, graceful in evepr motion, with eyes 
that did not look, but speak—ay. Sir, speak words, plain, intelligible words 
—dark, large, brilliant, surmounted with long lashes, which softened, whilst 
they took not away from, the variable expression of the orbs beneath them. 
But 1 must command myself-^ let that pass." Presently the father enters, 
and introduces the lady to Ifim as Charlotte, “ his mother.” The father, 
aged forty-nine, had married the s^ool-girl of eighteen; their habits and 
dispositions being as antithetical as their ages. ** We never saw him, except 
‘at meals, for his mornings were spent in his library, and he retired thither as 
soon as dinner ended; and aa to any act of kindness or attention, neither the 
one nor the other received such at his hands.” The conflict of nature and 
cbrctunstances with the most sacred and awful duties, and the ascendanev of 
principle, are painted with great power. He son at len^h leaves the Hall, 
and after a lapse of time is summoned to it again, upon the dangerous illness 
of his mother-in-law.—^'TKe door was ajar, and, without considering the 
consequences, I pushed it open. There was no attendant in waiting. The 
curtaias were drawn closely round the bed; and the blinds let down, with 
the shutters half closed, threw a dismal light over the chamber. There was 
a dull noise, too, as of one that breathed with difficulty, or in slumber; and 
a slight movement of the bedclothes served to indicate that the former was 
the cause. Maddened by apprehensions,—I knew not of what, 1 hastily pulled 
back the hangings: it was a desperate deed, and desperately done; but it 
roused the sufferer from her lethargy. She opened her eyes; they fell upon 
my countenance, and 1 was immediately reco^ised. One shriek told this— 
a diriek shrill, loud, terrible;—there was an effort, too, to rise—a movement 
as if to meet the embrace which wA offered, but it failed. Before my ex¬ 
tended arms could rea^li her, she fell back upon the pillow—she was dead. 

I saw this, vet I saw it with eyes dry as they are now. I looked upon her 
pale, smooth forehead, beautiful even in death, yet not a drop fell from my 
bunilng balls; and I kissed her cold lips c^ly, as 1 would nave kissed a 
block of marble. I had no power to weep. 1 was gazing upon the wreck of 
all that once was lovely anil loveable, when a hand laid roughly upon my 
shoulder caused me to turn round. My father stood beside me. There was 
an expres^on in his face of every evil passion by which the heart can be 
wrun^hatred, maUce, pride, fury,—triumph likewise, hellish triumph, was 
in his eye, as he looked sometimes at the corpse of his wife and sometimes at 
his son.'* 

The ^father ejects him from the Hall, his last words being —** May the 
cone of a father weigh upon your spirit till it drag you to the earth.” The 
wanderer enters the armv, as we have seen, and terminates his career, afte/ 
a deportment eorre^onmng with the effects of what we have related. *llid 
h/ds are very skilfully mapaged hf the author; producing the strongest 
e^to of the pathetic and the terrible, without infringing upon virtue or 
p^dple. 

There is a strikiiw tale called '' Saratoga,” which ^ves the scenes in the , 
American and British camps in General Burgoyne's campaign.—" In a small 
chamber, the earthen floor of which was but scantily covered with straw, lay 
■even oflicers, two of wliom, Colonel Breyman, and our gallant Brigadier, 
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^ were already in the aj^oniee of death. The Colonel, whose wound was in the 
' head, api^red to ai^o: no pain; a heavy breathipg ^ono, with an oeca« 
sioncd <myet of the Up, giving testimony that life had not departed.^ The 
General groaned audibly, like one in acute torture, and spoke, from time to 
thne, wit iitk* stronc voice of a man whose sufFerings pronueed to endure 
many hours, though death must in the end remove them. A musket-ball bad 
passed through tM body, rapturing the stomach in its progress, and he now 
lingered a martyr to panga as violent as such a wound was cal^ated to pro¬ 
duce. Nearly oppomte sat, or rather reclined. Lady Harriet Ackland, her 
face burled in her handkerchief, and sobbing aadibl]f, whilst the Baroness 
Reide 0 dale *8 children were lying, like seraphs in the midst of carnage, sound 
aaleep upon the floor.’’-—** The Baroness recognised Fraser, and begged him 
for God’s sake to come in. * For I am in a sad pU^t,’ continued she. * Here 
is poor General Fraser dying in one comer 6i my room, and Lady Harriet 
A<^land frantic for the loss of her husband in another; Insides a number of 
unfortunate gentlemen, more of less severely wounded, thrown, in a great 
measure, upon my attention.’ ” Passing through a wo^, where there had 
been a battle—** me most remarkaUe objects in this horrid panorama were 
several American marksmen, who hung lifeless among the branches of the 
trees. These persons, who had mounted for the purpose of securing a good 
aim, and liad mme considerable execution, soon drew towards themselves a 
full share of our riflemen’s attention. Very few escaped; and there they 
still hung, having been caught by the boughs, among which they waved to 
and fi'o, like the rocking-cradles in use among the Indians.” There is » 
story of the destruction of a planter’s cottage by the Indians, and of their 
bearing away his young and beautiful daughter. ** But the barbarians into 
whose hands the maiden fell, quarrelled amongst themselves respecting their 
right to the captive ; and one, more inhuman than the rest, clove her skull 
with his tomahawk. The cordiality, which had already begun to wax faint 
between us and our native warriors, was by this last at^ of devilish treach¬ 
ery destroyed. We regarded them now as little better than fiends, useless 
in the field, and worse than useless out of it.” 

** A Day on the Neutral Ground” is one of the best tales, in point of inci¬ 
dent, character, and narration, that we have seen for some time. Two 
young officers had been in the habit of sporting on the tract of neutral 
ground between the camps of General Washington and Sir Henry Clinton. 
On one occasion surprised by the enemy, they had found security in the 
house of Mr. Morgan, a reputable planter, with whose daughter, Cecily, 
Harry Beckwith fs^s in love. Harry and his cousin Oliver are about to re¬ 
new their visit, when the latter, finding nis cousin’s designs disreputable, re¬ 
fuses to accompany him, and with dog and gun he sets out alone, Oliver re¬ 
turning to the camp, llie dialogue is admirably managed for displaying the 
two characters, and the mastery of mind and principle over the woughtless 
notions of impassioned youth. **lt would have been extraordinary had 
Harry Beckwith failed to be powerfully struck with the extreme loveliness 
of this uusophisticated girl. Finer women he had doubtless beheld—women 
of more commanding carriage and fashionable address; but upon a creature 
more perfectly loveable than this artless American maiden bis eye had never 
rested” Harry Beckwith is seated at the hospitable board of Mr. Morgan 
with his children Cecily and Davis, when ** the door of the parlour burst open, 
and a negro, with terror strongly depicted in his countenance, rushed in. 
Fly, massa, fly, hide, here come de Skinners a-foot and on horseback right up 
^he valley, and the riglers (regulars) are all round de house.'’ Harry is 
fthrust into a closet concealed by a sliding portrait, and Captain Dobson of the 
Skinners, a sp^ies of guerrillas, rushes in and seizes Mr. Moigan, and is 
about to put nim to the torture to make him divulge the retreat of the Eng- 
lish spy, when *'the picture itself was pushed aside, and Harry Beckwitn, 
his eye flashing with fury, stood before them.—* Monsters, ruffians,* cried 
he, *would you murder an innocent man in cold blood? Let that geDtlema!i 
go, and make me your prisoner. But remember I am a Britiidi ^cer, siid 
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1 insist on being carried before your general, who will deal with me as joa^ 
tice requires/—The effect of Beck\nth*8 sudden appearance was as if a 
thunderbolt bad burst over their head. Cecily screamed, and before Harry 
could reach her, fell senseless on the carpet. Mr. Mor^n could only ex¬ 
claim, * Oh, Beckwith, you have ruined aU \ whibt Davis, shaking himsdf 
from the nervelees grasp of the Skinners, darted through the door and dls* 
m>peared/' Morgan and Beckwith are bound hand and foot, Dobson holds 
amock courUmartial on them, and they are sentenced to be hung as sptos, 
on the tree befbre the house. Captain Dobson is drinking before the two 
unhappy men, and invites them to drink with him. “' Now it strikes me,’ 
observed the rufltoi, pouring out a large goblet of wine, whirii he drank off 
at a draught, 'that you stand grievously in your own light just at present. A 
short life and a merry one has been my doctrine, and seeing your lives have 
been short enough, in the devil’s name why not make merry to the last ?*— 

* Wretch!' exclaimed Beckwith,' for man 1 cannot call you, is it still possible 
that you can jest with the miseries of dying men?'—'Well rated, Imyl spoken 
like any twaddler or old woman of three score. Jest! why what the devil 
would you hSve me do ? sing psalms or say prayers ? Jonathan Dobson has 
no great skill in such mattm; he has been a merry blade all his days, and 
has made many a poor devil laugh as near the gallows as you are; and when 
it comes to his own turn, he means to laugh there too.’—' For heaven’s sake,* 
exclaimed Mr. Morgan, 'grant me one request. My daughter, my beloved 
Cecily, and my son—^let me see and embrace them before I die/—'Your 
son! ten thousand devils seize the scorpion, where is he?’ exclaimed the 
Skinner, starting up as he spoke. ' Let every hole and corner be searched 
for that young viper.'—' But my daughter, my Cecily!’ shrieked the old man. 

Curse your d^aughter,* replied the Skinner, as he twirled the bunch of 
keys in his hand and quitted the room. What were the feelings of the un¬ 
happy father at this moment! Not gifted by nature ivith a mind particu¬ 
larly vigorous, he sunk into a state of despondency so pitiable, as to draw 
away Beckwith's thoughts from his own not very enviable condition/' 
By the humanity of the Corooral, in the Skinner's absence, Cecily is admit¬ 
ted. " Bless thee, my Cecily!” exdaimed the wretched old man," a father's 
last and holiest blessing upon thy head! They have told you but the truth, 
though it was indeed cruel to do so; our hours are numbered, and to-morrow 
you are an orphan." A scene of the most afflicting nature ensues, until Dob¬ 
son seizes the old man, to apply the torture of fire to make him divulge the 
hiding-place of his son. Captain Dobson!* cried the Corporal, 'lhave 
witnessed more of these matters thqn my conscience exactly approves, and 
by heavens I will not stand by to witness another! The first that lays finger 
upon my prisoner dies K The Captain drew his sabre and sprang towsffda 
the Corporal, but before a blow could bo struck or a trigger pulled, the voice 
of the sentinel at the front door was suddenly heard over the tempest. He 
challenged loudly, but his challenge was unanswered, and, before it could be 
repeated, the veport of a musket rang through the house. ' To arms! the 
onenw are uj^on us!’ was edioed in all quarters; the door was burst open ; 
siz of the Skinners rushed in, followed by twice as many more in British uni¬ 
form. * Forward! forward!’ shouted a voice, wliich Harry instantly recog¬ 
nized as that of his cousin. The contest, though fierce and desperate, was 
of short duration. The brave and good Corporal, pierced by three balls, fell 
dead; Captain Dobson was pinned to the earth by as many bayonets, and the 
remainder of the Skinners entreated for quarter.’* We need not say that 
the sudden disappearance of the lad Davis accounts for the rescue of the/ 
party. The whole of them immediately set off for tlie British camp. "They' 
had liot, however, gained the bottom of the valley when a spectacle attracted 
their notice, ^on which, even in their circumstances, few could look with¬ 
out horror.—The elegant villa, where of late such scenes had been acted, was 
one sheet of flame. In arranging his furnace on the flag pavement of the 
hall. Captain Dobson liad not been very particular in avoiding the wood-work. 
In flve minutes after the house was abandoned, it caught fire, and being con- 
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•tructed enthvly of timber, the flames spread with inconceivable rapidity. 
The stronif'light cast by the blazing mansion over the woods and green hills 
produced no common effect, combatii^, as the flames appeared to do, with 
the torrents of rain which fell upon them. There appeared all at once in 
the midst of the Are a man, vainly struggling to make his way into the open 
air, and he was instantly recognized as the Skinner. His morts to esoape 
mre vain. Enfeebled by his wounds, he seemed scarcely able to raise one 
limb after the other, and he had just placed a hand upon the outer ledge of a 
window-sill, when the substance on which he stood suddenly gave war, and 
he fell back into the fire. He was seen no more; and his shrieks, if ne ut¬ 
tered any, were unheard amidst the roar of the flames and the bellowing of 
the storm.'' We need scarcely say that Cecily is married to Harry Beckwith, 
and we need hardly express oar hope that the old father was restored to his 
lands, when the horrors of war had subsided, 'ilie whole story is admirably 
conceived, and in all its parts it evinces very high talents in its author. 

A tale, entitled ** Maida," evinces the writer’s accurate analysis of the hu¬ 
man heart. The allusions to the Sicilian Court and to the British army will 
be a source of attraction to general readers; but the portriuture of the con¬ 
flicting passions in the hero's breast, is given with a truth to nature md a 
knowledge of effect which have seldom been su^assed. With the fifth tale, 

A Pyrenean Adventure," we are obliged to find serious fault. It is too 
short. The materials of the story are worthy of being more elaborately 
wrought. The tale in itself is excellent, but it might be, and ought to have 
been made a stoiy of altogether a higher class. 

The last tale of these interesting volumes, termed The Rivals," is de¬ 
fective, although it abounds in excellent point. The Ellen Shaw of this 
story may remind the reader of that masteroiece of Sir Walter Scott, the 
Jenny Deans of “ The Heart of Mid Lothian. The scene in the military 
hospital between Ellen and her husband’s friend, her first lover, must im¬ 
press itself upon the mind of every reader. 

The fault of these volumes is the parade of military details. They give 
identity to the scenes, but they occu]>y too much space, and, with the excep¬ 
tion of certain points, they are not, with the general reader, calculated to 
sustain the high interest and intense feeling created by the greater part of 
the work. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE LADIES. 

The House of Lords, during the late discussion of the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill, presented a perfectly novel feature. The space near the 
throne was occupied by females of rank and fashion, whose personal 
charms and splendid attire gave additional life and lustre to the scene. 
The earliest accounts of the state of society in England represent its 
females engaged in the toils of war and other dangerous pursuits of life, 
They were seen fighting at the side of their husbands and brothers,* 
painted, and clad in the skins of beasts. This primary testimony to the 
spirit and devotion of the British fair is gratifying; but it is grievous 
to think that men should not have appreciated the delicacy of the sex 
with a proper feeling, and did not reserve exclusively to themselves 
tl^ course of labour and peril which Nature appears to have intended 
for their peculiar province. The present age boasts more gallantry. 
Modern warriors leave their wives at home; and the latter, although 
not all Penelopes, prudently prefer even this state of** single blessd- 
ness” to the din of battle and the rude accommodation of a camp. . 


* A remnant of ibis fashion still survives. 
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Reference is generally made to the winds tor the iltustration of 
fiokJenesB. As fickle as the wind, is an old adage. Female fashions 
and pursuits are, perhaps, not less changeable; for the wind has been 
often found to blow during a series of weeks firora the sanpe point of 
tbo compass. At the most moderate rate, it must be allowed tliey 
keep pace with the moon, A list of female fashions is published every 
month in the year, in which almost, every honr in the day, as well as 
every'female occupation, has its particular costume assigUra to it, from 
whidi it would be a violation of decorum to depart, intolerable in the 
fashionable world. There is morning dress, noon-day dress, and even¬ 
ing dress; dress for the carriage, dress for dinner, dress for the Opera, 
ana dress for the ball; the shapes and colours and materials of which 
ara as variegated and fantastic as the colours and figures of the floating 
masses of the clouds on a summer's evening. It is not, however, with 
the personal attire, but with the mental dress of our fashionable fair 
these lipes have to do. 

Females^ although by the delicacy of their frame unfit for the rude 
encounter of the field, are not equally disqualified to shine in the wordy 
war; but they have never appeared in the Senate, except as spectators 
of the battle. Formerly they were admitted as auditors to the House 
of Commons during the hours of public business. Of the causes which 
led to die discontinuance of that privilege, there is no satisfactory ac¬ 
count. The fair listeners, impatient under the restraint of silence, may 
have trespassed upon the liberty of speech, of which the House arro- 

f stes to itself the monopoly,* That unruly little member, which even 
ocrates, with all his powers of disputation, was unable to put down, 
may have risen in rebellion, and been pronounced disorderly by the 
chair. A stiff and unaccommodating Speaker, ** dressed in a little 
brief authority,” may have ejected the fair visitor without any pretence; 
or the gossip of the tea-table may have asserted its superiority over 
the eloquence of the Senate, and political debate, having become flat, 
stale, and unprofitable,*’ she may have spontaneously withdrawn from 
the scene, and confessed the mightier influence of the card-table, the 
Opera, and the ball. In fine, whatever may have been the cause, the 
fashion changed, and the House of Commons ceased to be visited by 
females.—About six or seven-and-twenty years agb, an effort was made 
to revive it. The late Queen Caroline, then Princess of Wales, upon 
one or two occasions made her appearance, with a female attendant, in 
the side-gallery. The royal visit soon became generally known, and 
several other females were temptetl to follow the example. Among 
these was Mrs. Sh^idan, the wife of the late Right Honourable Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan; but this lady, considering herself an intruder, to 
whose presence, if known, exception might be taken, thought fit to 
disguise her person in male attire. Her fine dark hair was combed 
smooth on her forehead, and made to sit close, in good methodisti<»l 
trim, while a long loose brown coat concealed her feminine proportioim* 


* At the commencement of the Session of a new Parlisment, the Speaker of the 

House ofCommonR, when elected, attends at the bar of the House of Lords to 
receive the sanction of hie MAjesty, on which occasion he prays the royal permis* 
aioh for ** freedom of speech,'* and the other privileges of the House*. 
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Thus prepaersdy she took her seat ia the Straagera* Gallery• aiisdefitt to 
witness a disjday of her husband’s eloquence; but he did not speak, 
and the debate proved without any interest. The female aspirants 
whose taste was thus excited, were, however, confined to a few blue¬ 
stocking belles, without influence to set the fashion; and the attempt did 
not succeed. Female curiosity, when strongly attracted by the interest 
of the subject of debate, or the expected perfbimanct of some near re¬ 
lative or friend, has ever since that period been content with the ac¬ 
commodation which the loft immediately over the House of Commons 
affords. In this elevated situation a circle of brauty may be ooca- 
sionally seen at night, formed around the cireumfertnee of the ventw 
lator, like stars in the Zodiac, or the goddesses of the Heathen world 
looking down from a cloud on the feats of mortals under their ei^eial 
care. Beneath is the body of the House, the field of political contest, 
the ground on which ambition runs its race, on which fame, honours, 
titles, places, and employments are to be won. Here the debater, the 
declatmer, the orator, the superficial and the profound, alike prefer 
their claims. Here 

Black spirits and white, 

Red spirits and grey. 

Mingle, mingle, mingle." 

It is the cauldron of the Weird Sisters, to which black and mid¬ 
night” agents minister, where , 

Charms of powerful trouble. 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble.” 

The Northumbrian burr, the Hibernian brogue, the Welsh guttural, the 
Somersetshire zzz’s, and the malapropos cockney aspiration, mix toge¬ 
ther in the charmed pot. The strange medley of discordant sounds 
bubbles up from the boiling cauldron, and, ascending through the grated 
trellis of the ventilator, makes way to the attentive ears of the fair 
group assembled around it. Does a single sprite belovtr for a timo 
maintain sole possession of the Plouse on any important subject, exert¬ 
ing alt his powers in support of the question, or in an effort to oppose 
it, sodtier or later comes a sudden crash in one tumultuous roar of 
** hear, hear, hear!” bursting from brazen lungs in force sufficient to 
split the very benches. 

Every one acquainted with the public press of Europe, must have 
.observed the contrast which a London newspaper forms with the jour¬ 
nals of every other capital in Europe. The foreign journals never, 
break in upon the privacy of domestic life. There the fame of parties 
and dinners is confined to the rooms which constitute their scene, and 
the names of the individuals who partake of them never travel out of 
their own circle. How widely different is the practice of the London 
Jurnals! A lady of fashion can find no place so secret where she can 
bile herself from their search. They follow her from town to country, 
from the country to the town. They trace her from the breakfast- 
table to the Park, from the Park to the dinner-table, from thence to 
the Opera or the ball, and from her boudoir to her bed. They trace 
her everywhere. She may make as many doubles as a hare, but they 
are all in vain; it is impossible to escape pursuit; and yet the intro- 
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duction* of female names into the daily newa^j^rs*' now so common, 
is only of modern date. As, therefore^ it is impossible to foresee how 
soon the visits of females of rank and fashion to the Senate may 
ripen into established custom, although the seeds formerly sown did 
not thrive, it may be curious to consider its probable consequences: 
bow far it is congenial with the female .character and commendable in 
it: how far it may contribute to the happiness of females, end enhance 
their value; and on the other side, how &r it would be likely -to inter-^ 
fere with the freedom of debate, and the course of public business* 
Females were in the habit of visiting the Irish House of. Commons 
on every occasion of interest. As these were not of daily occurrence^ 
their^ visits were not frequent. The place for the fair visitors was in 
the gallery, the construction of which was peculiarly favourable for the 
display of their personal charms. The gallery ran in a circle round the 
House, divided by pillars, with projecting balconies between for the ac¬ 
commodation of strangers. Here a group of fashionable fair sat like a 
bouquet of flowers in a bow-pot in the window of tbeir private mansion. 
Nowhere could a handsome woman be seen to greater advantage. 
Among the visitors of the House during the Viceroyalty of the late 
Duke of Rutland,t was his beautiful Duchess and her «elect party. At 
that period Dublin exhibited a galaxy of unrivalled beauty, many stars 
of which *'bave shot tbeir fires and empty left their orbs,^' while some 
still remain to illumine the horizon with their descending lustre. The 
Duke's aides-de-camp Wbre* some of the finest and handsomest young 
men of that day. The female favourites of her Grace were among the 
loveliest of the sex. Upon one of her Grace’s visits to the House of 
Commons the late celebrated Mr. Curran attacked the late Earl of 
dare, then Mr. Fitzgibbon, Attorney-General for Ireland, in a strain 
of most provoking irony. The little witty barrister gave the great law 
officer of the Crown, to use a vulgar phrase, ^*a good dressing." Mr. 
Fitzgibbon was the prime Court favourite. His voice prevailed at the 
Council-boarS, and he aflected the man of fashion as well as the man of 
the law. The Circular Road was the fashionable scene of equestrian 
display. There tlie Duchess drove her ponies in the day, and the Au 
to^rney-General his four blood blacks; and though never known lo ne¬ 
glect his brief, or his duty to his client, the Vice-regal entertainments at 
the Castie found him a constant, visitor at night. For such a man to 
he so put down in such a presence was not to be borne. Smarting 
from the wounds which had been inflicted in the debate, he sent his. 
.assailant a challenge. They met on the ensuing morn, and the duel 
terminated, as every friend to humanity would wish, without bloodshed. 
Dublin was at that day the most jovial and joyous city in the King’s 
dominions. There was nobody in it sick, sore, or sorry. The Catho¬ 
lic question, which afterwards awoke in strife abd clamour, then slept 
quietly in its cradle. The social system, since torn by party spirit, 
without rent or flaw; or if any defect could be discovered in it, it was 
hospitality carried to excess. Trade was good, taxes were light,'and 
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■; The late Sir Henry Dudley Bate, Editor of “ The Morning Herald,*^ was th^ 
first person who introduced females into the columns of a newspaper. He was at 
the time Editor of *'Tbe Morning Post.'* 

-f He died in Dublin in October 1787. 
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provisions cheap. A gentleman could import for hta own use the best 
daret the cellars of Bordeaux could supply, and drink.it at his own 
table at the rate, in pricey of sixteen pence a bottle. The innkeeper, who 
paid a duty, could afford to sell it at from two shillings to tWo shilling 
and sixpence; and excellent -portt at eighteen shillings or a guinea a 
dozen. Ireland had then its separate and domestic legislature. During 
eight months of the year Dublin was filled with a resident nobility'and 
gentry, liberal, hospitable, and expensive in their habits; and scenes were 
then and there acted in which individuals of the first class of society were 
the performers, that might challenge comparison with the most whimsi^ 
freaks of the Second Charles and his favourite Rochester, or even rival 
the adventures of Prince Henry and the fat Knight of Gadshill.* In 
fine, it was the holiday-time of Dublin, the season of jubilee and enjoy¬ 
ment, Absentees of large property were comparatively few. They did 
not then, as now, crowd the streets of Florence, Rome, and Naples. 
Paris was the principal resort, and the ultima Thule of their foreigil tra¬ 
vels. How limited in distance were their excursions may be inferred 
firom the wonder excited in Dublin by a voyage made to Jerusalem by 
the late Mr. Thomas Whalley, the brother of the Countess of Clare. 
Mr. Whalley boasted his intention to visit that city, but his friends, 
although aware of the eccentricity of his character, were incredulous. 
An aeronaut o9kl8S9, undertaking a flight to the moon, would not be 
considered more frantic or extravagant. One of Mr. Whalley's friends 
proposed a bet of 500/. th^ t he would not complete this extraordinary, 
and, in his opinion, dangerous and impracticable journey. Mr.Whaliey 
accepted the bet, went and returned from JeruSalem, won the 500/. and 
with it a title. He was ever after called Jerusalem Whalley, in comme¬ 
moration of his wonderful exploit. Were Peter Wilkins now to make 
his appearance, after realizing his lunar flights and Ins adventures with 
the Glums and Gowries, he would not be more stared at in the streets 
of Dublin.—But we lose our subject. 

In some of the county towns of England, females, attracted by curio¬ 
sity, attend the trials at the assizes. The Court-houses of York, Lan¬ 
caster, Winchester, with several others, present, on these occasions, 
no ordinary display of female charms; but the custom, although long 
existing, has never become general, and even in-tho^e places in which it 


* Among the female favourites at the Castle was Lady Anne Hatton, now Mar¬ 
chioness of Abercorn. Her brother, the Carl of Arran, then Viscount Ludley, bar¬ 
ing boasted that be would not submit to be robbed by a highwayman, a plan was 
formed to put bis courage to the test. Accordingly, he was invited to a party at the 
Vice-regal Lodge in the Pheeniz Park, and on his return home after supper, accom¬ 
panied by his sister, he was stopped by a certain number of the youthful guests, 
mounted, and mufAed-up in their servants' great coats. The Viscount immediately 
seized his pistols, but the pretended highwaymen having taken care to have the 
charges previously drawn, he was obliged to submit. The coachman, who was not 
in the secret, finding himself disengag^ from the robbers, drove furiously on, and 
M he passed through the Park gate, in his fright, be made a sharp turn, and overturn- 
^ the coach. The Viscount, when he learned the hoax that had been practised 
upon him. was disposed to treat it very seriously, and not easily prevailed upon to 
treat it as a joke. His sister, by the overturning of the carriage, received a cut 
over the eye, upon which she wore a black patch that soon became a convivial toast; 
and her Ladyship was, probably, for that reason induced to retain it long after it 
ceased to be wanted. A patch near the eye, in the vocabulary of the toilette, is 
called an amstm. Lady Ann Hatton’s black patch did no little execution. 
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pwvailifHueanfiiked tafeimlctofcoaEsefedingsaiid totbaJowardt^^ 
Nowhara have fenialea of raak and faahioa indulged m .it: wioog 
aueh, it is considered bad.taate and vulgar curiosity. Indeed* oo these 
scenes disclosures are often made improper for a female e^,,and puch 
as a modest woman mast withdraw from. Nothintg of die kind# how* 
ever, is likely to oeeur in Parliament, the subject sddoror or ever a0brdr 
' ing it. In the House of Lords, particularly, the gravity and dignity of 
the assembly, and the presence of the right reverend prelates, are a 
guarantee agaibat the introductioa of any matter that could be 
sive to female delicacy. But neither in the English nor the Irish Hoose 
of Lords has been seen, until the late occasion, a display of female rank 
and fashion. A solitary female may have been now, and then observed 
contriving' to hide herself close to the bar, wrapped up in the drapery of 
the fjfber's box, like Lady Teazle behind the SCTeen in the ** School for 
Scipidkl,'' or,.as she sits enveloped in its scarlet folds, perhaps more like 
the lady in die lobster. There* she listens Moog* but does not, as on 
the late oecasion, challenge the admiration of the House by an open dis¬ 
play of her diarms. When the King opens or closes the session in per¬ 
son, it is nsnal to see an attendaxice of female nobility and gentry mixed 
widi the peers in the body of the House, but that is a homage paid tp 
nr^alty, and the scene presents a spectacle attractive to a female eye. 
Scme^ng of a like sentiment and feeling may have, 4 irobably, led to 
the late innovation. It is natural fora woman to admire courage in a 
man, because^ he is her natural protector. The ladies of England had 
already evinced their admiration of the Duke of Wellington by the erec¬ 
tion of the statue in Hyde Park, and their lace visit to the House 
of Lords may be regarded as a farther testimony of their esteem. This 
was strongly evinced in their demeanour. When his Grace rose to re¬ 
ply, on the third reading of the Bill, the ladies rose simultaneously from 
abnr seats, and remained standing until he sat down. There were, 
however, in the circle several females connected with his most active 
and atrenuous opponents, who it is only fair to presume were simply 
attracted by curiosity to hear the debate in which their friends and re¬ 
latives took so prominent a part. 

The House of Commons exercises the most perfect freedom of speech. 
It is its most cherifhed privilege. A member may use as strong lan¬ 
guage as he likes, if he will only abstain from imputing ** improper mo¬ 
tives to his opponents. He may speak as pointedly and directly as 
he likes against individuals present, if he will only say he means no 
** personal allusion.” All the rest of the House understand him and 
do not fail to apply the words, and the party attacked feels their force 
• and aim; but tue orator disavov^s all personal allusion, and the rules of 
the House require no more. Should he be called to order, and request¬ 
ed to explain^ he knows as well as Sir Lucius OTrigger^that it may be 
a very pretty little quarrel as it is, and explanation will only spoil it. 
Should the explanation prove unsatisfactory, an appeal is made to the 
Chair. The Speaker of the House of Cpmmons is, pirtute officii, the 
first gentfemau in the land. He is perfect master of the rules of the 
Hopse, of the exact limits and bearing of the licence of speech which it 
ei^by^, and all must bow to his authority and decision; should he en^ 
gpuider any difficulty in adjusting ffie business^ some go^-natured 
fiiend starts up, who, to prove his humanity, and ingratiate biooself intp 
the favour of the two parties immediately concerned, is ready to assert 
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tUati an be heard the wordsi they were not exacUy those used by his 
bonoarablc friend, and did not in strictness warrant^the construction put 
upon them. In this way the incipient quarrel is settled to the satimo- 
tion of all parties, and the whole affair passes off as a matter of conreei 
No credit nor character is lost on either side. The courage of neitiier 
party moults a single feather. Bat it has been shown, in a striking in¬ 
stance, that the presence of a female may most materially alter tt» case ; 
and lead to a widely different result. In the English House of CSom- 
mons the sweet little charmer sits up aloft, but her influence, though 
unseen, is not less powerfully felt by those on whom her eyes are fixed 
below. It is a practice among the amateurs of the sod, when a cock 
seems shy or depressed, in consequence of'being out of condition, or 
some constitutional defect, to introduce a hen into the pit. This expe¬ 
dient seldom fails to rouse the dormant energies of the feathered war¬ 
rior, and to call forth his game; the colour of his gilb assumes a deeper 
red, and he struggles to free himself from the grasp of the hander 
where the spirit of the senator is not of the higliest orderw-where the 
temperature of his courage is not always at the point of highest pres¬ 
sure, the presence of a female, particularly of a favourite one, may pro¬ 
duce a similar effect* He is more than usually susceptible of insult; 
he is more than usually severe in his attacks. He suomions up ail his 
strength; and labours to display hia talents to the greatest possible advan¬ 
tage. An unlucky hit or two from his opponents disconcerts him, and, 
as generally happens to the orator who rises in a passion, after a few ill- 
directed blows, he sits down discomfited, and out of humour with all the 
world. This is the fate of humble talent exefted in a female presence* 
Superior genius may suffer equally, although in a different way. Wit is a 
dangerous weapon, and, although as polished as pointed, requires to be 
used with caution. Theorator who wields it, should be free from all em¬ 
barrassment ; from every thing that may have a tendency to abuse, and 
tempt him to overstep the bounds of discretion ; but when the possessor 
of this dangerous power is called upon to exercise it in the presence of a 
female whom he admires, he feels ambitious to display his great supe¬ 
riority at the expense of all around him. The power that was accus¬ 
tomed to play in a lambent flame, and to illumine the house with its 
harmless coruscations, now appears in angry flasfiea, scorching and 
wounding where it lights—and the sufferers never cease to feel a hos¬ 
tile disposition towards the offender. The Speaker cannot interfere 
irony is a species of argument that may be legitimately used in debate, 
and he can only join in the laughter which it excites. Here is female 
influence with a vengeance. 

Meanwhile the fair visitor, on her lofty seat, witnesses the whole 
scene. She has been accustomed to the polite and pdished language 
of the drawing-room ; she never saw a frown in comply, unless, per¬ 
chance, upon the brow of a losing partner at the card table. She 
is astonished at tlie freedom of speech to which she has listened—the 
rudeness of attack, the sharpness of repartee, both of them intolerable 
in fashionable life. After a long sitting she retires, languid and de- 

C reseed. She can eat no supper. Fatigue and anxiety for her friend 
ave taken away her appetite. She relates to the family the incidents 
of the night; the rudeness of A, tlie vulgarity of B, the gross att^c^ 
made by C. upon dear Sir Charles, the wonderful patience he diaplay^d-*- 
but she is conscious it was only assumed the better to secure his fe- 
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venge, for no man of spirit could possibly receive such treatment with¬ 
out resenting'it. She goes to bed and dreams of challenges and 
hostile encounters on Wimbledon Common * and Battersea Fields. 
‘She sees the parties on the ground and awakes in terror, fancying that 
she has beard the report of the pistol. 

Enough has been said to show the disadvantageous effect of 
female presence upon the dispatch of public business in Parliament. 
Is it of any advantage to the female herself? A sensible woman, 
of a well cultivated mind, may naturally wish the national debt paid 
off*, because she has learned that it is a millstone about the neck of 
tbe country, which depresses all its energies; but what pleasure can she ^ 
derive from a debate upon the Sinking Fund, by which that payment 
is to be affected ? She may like to bear about French silks, and the 
prices of cats and canaries.t These, however, are only a few faint 
and straggling lights that seldom occur to cheer the listener through 
the gloom of debate. She may naturally like to ride in a fine carriage 
drawn by fine horses, and attended by servants in fine liveries; but 
what pleasure can she derive from superintending the building of the 
carriage, the rearing and keep of the horses? Nowhere can a female 
appear to less advantage than in the field of politics. We can accom¬ 
pany her with pleasure to plays or masquerades, and follow her through 
all the mazes of the dance; but all her charms cannot elicit rap¬ 
ture from political disquisition. The highest praise of a female, who 
devotes herself to that ungrateful study, is to hear herself pronounced 
a woman of a masculine mind. 


FROM PETRARCA. 

Let thou and 1 stand here aside^ 

O Love! and gaze upon 
Yon creature, in her glorious pride. 

Yon spirit of the sun ! 

Look, what a dew of loveliness 
Around her presence flows 1 
Mark how with pearls and woven gold 
Her splendid vesture glows! 

How softly those small feet she moves-- 
How softly those meek eyes 
Glance brightness through the cloisterM u oods 
Of this mir Paradise !— 

The new-sprung grass, the gem-like flowers. 

That strew the ancient shade 
O^on dark oak, implore her foot 
To press them ere they fade. 

With sparkles from her radiant eyes 
The very air seems bright. 

And the pure sky more purely glows. 

Rejoicing in her light! C. M. W. 


* \Vimblcdon Common was tbe scene of the duel between Mr. Canning and the 
Uu Lofd Castlereagh—Burdett and Paul met hard by Battersea Fields, of the 
meeting between the Duke of Welliogton and Lord Winchelsea. 

i* It was stated in debate last sessloa, in the House of Confmons, that at the 
election for tbe Korougli of PenryiK forty pounds were given for a tom cat, and ten 
pounds for a canary bird. The ciR was not a tortoiseshell tom cat, but the cat and 
canary had votes. 
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EMANCIPATION AND MR. WILMOT HORTON. 

It would be idle to deny that a ^eat deal of distress exists at the present 
moment^ but the question fur consideration is, as tu its extent. Is it in greater 
proportion than might be reasonably expected under the circumstances of the 
country ? A prevailing topic is in every ones mouthy and it is swelled into 
an importance that very often does not belong to it; and if it be really of 
paramount interest, as in the instance of the present distress, its difficulties 
are aggravated by the clamour with which it is surrounded. There are 
severm causes that have a strong tendency to ]iroduce the present cmlmr- 
rassment, and one of the most prominent of them, probably, is the late de- 
dcieut harvest: an occurrence that, wc think, has not had its due weight in 
the calculatiou, at least not from reasoners generally on the subject, whilst, 
on the other hand, there are a few individuals who have run riot upon this 
point, and some of them assert that the diminished demand in the country, 
in consequence of ilie bad harvest, is equal to fifty millions. From the 
nature of the calculation it is exceedingly difficult accurately to define the 
actual amount, but from the means within our reach, which enable us to 
form an opinion ujion it, w'e should state that the deficient wheat crop of 
the last year has reduced the eousumptiou of manufactured goods in tho 
home market to the amount of 10,000,000/. It must be also recollected that 
the harvest on the ContincAt was ver)*^ deficient, particularly in France, 
which must likewise have operated against the foreign trade of the kingdom. 
When corn is dear, all other articles of human subsistence increase in price, 
and since the late harvest meat has been much above its average value. 
The means of the great proportion of cuiisiimers are limited within a nam>w 
compass, and the purchase of dear provisions must, in a great degree, inca- 
]>acitate tliem from buying manufactured goods ; and so long as provisions 
continue at their present rate, the great proportion hf purchasers must come 
reluctantly into the markets tliat are supplied from our manufactories. If 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had come down to the House of Commons, 
with a proposition for increa-sing the taxes towards defraying tlie current ex¬ 
penses of the year tu the amount of 10,000,000/. the pressure upon the jieuple 
woulil have been instantly a]»preciated ; but the tax upon industry, produced 
by an unfavourable season, although it comes more subtlely, does not cxiuie 
with less certainty, tliaii a dii-ect impost from the Treasury Eench. Dur 
home trade alone, we think, may be estimated to have suffered a dimmutiun 
of 10,000,000/. by this single circumstance. The documents we have exa¬ 
mined, and which bring us to this conclusion, would justify us in stating a 
higher amount; but the object of such an investigation, after arriving at the 
principal fact, is to keep it strictly witliin the boundary that the data have 
marked out. That w'e have done, making large allowances for several cir¬ 
cumstances connected with the calculation. The conduct of the Americans 
in framing their tariff, although its evil effects are beginning to ue severely 
felt by themselves, has had a considerable influence in tem}>orarily embar¬ 
rassing British commerce. Smugglers are already proving to the Amcriciuis 
the incfiicacy of their restrictive attempt, but some time must elapse before 
their operations can be carried into complete effect, or the legi.-lature of the 
United States learn the true policy of a great nation, by giving facility to 
its industry and encouraging competition. The ^internal dissensions, and 
the unsettled situation generally of the new Government.s of South America, 
is another and no unimportant cause of the present commercial difficulties. 
From the first dawn of the independence of those states, they liave been 
looked to by our manufacturers as large consumers of British productions, 
and that they will ultimately become so there is every reason to expect; but 
at present disappointment has fuUuwed all the anticipations that have been 
entertained respecting English intercourse with them, and this disappoint¬ 
ment has arisen from the over-heated imaginations of those who have been 
dealing with them, and from circumstances inherent in newly-formed Go¬ 
vernments. We are now confining ourselves purely to the commercial trans- 
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actions between this country and the recently recognised states, without re-* 
ference to the mining speculations^ and the loans that have been sent out to 
their treasuries; and in this comparatively narrow view of our connection 
with South America^ an influential if not a prominent source of present dis¬ 
tress may be marked out. At the commencement of their independence, 
and even when that event was only in prospect, the most extravagant notions 
of the powers of consumption of those Transatlantic states were entertained, 
and that the inhabitants were capable of disposing of any quantity of British 
goods, without regard to their poverty, their civil commotions, the con¬ 
dition of society among them, and a variety of other causes tliat attach ge¬ 
nerally to new independencies, and e'^pecially to those in question. The war 
in the East of Europe has also combined in temporarily crippling our com¬ 
mercial transactions. When political events, were in abeyance between 
the belligerents, the unsettled state of affairs there was not severely felt; at 
least goods continued to go out in almost their usual quantities, and we are 
persuaded that individuals who are the most largely interested in the Turkey 
trade did not expect a warlike tesult.( When that unlooked-for result ar¬ 
rived, the local commercial stagnation was greater than it would have been 
if less confidence had been 'entertained. The consequence of this war is, 
that markets can only be reached by chrcuitous routes, communication is 
interrupted, and demand lessened by the poverty occasioned by military spo¬ 
liation. The political situation of Portugal is another cause of the dimi- 
jaished consumption of the manufactured productions of this empire. As 
oteipared with some other causes, this may not account for a considerable re¬ 
duction of demand; but the regularity with which that trade was carried on, 
and the old commercial connection between the two countries rendering it al¬ 
most a domestic one, in the opinion of those engaged in it, as far as security 
went, the chasm that late events have produced has been felt beyond even 
the intrinsic importance of the intercourse. The late changes in the mer¬ 
cantile policy of this empire have had some effect in producing momentary 
stagnation. An alteration from a vicious to a wholesome system, as the one 
now pursued most undoubtedly is, may, for a time, cause a certain por¬ 
tion of difficulty, by turning the old channels of trade into new courses. 
Even the transit from a system, the principle of which was to fetter com¬ 
merce, and, by encumbering it with unseemly regulations, was constantly 
throwing it into the extremes of excitement and depression, to another that 
tends to liberalize and extend it, may have a momentary unfavourable in¬ 
fluence ; at any rate, in localities which assist in augmenting the general 
depression. The increased use of, and extraordinary improvement in ma¬ 
chinery since the peace, is probably the most prominent feature in the pre¬ 
sent situation of Great Britain. The other causes to which we have referred 
are, fur the most part, temporary; the last is permanent, and must necessa¬ 
rily be very closely connected with the title of this article. 

Having noticed some of the leading circumstances that enable us to ac¬ 
count for the present mercantile embarrassment, we shall proceed shortly to 
the more direct consideration of the subject before ua, which, with redundant 
population and over-production, is now so largely claiming the public atten¬ 
tion. In entering upon it at all, we are aware that it is a question that 
exposes us to every kind of misrepresentation, more, probably, than any 
other that can be raised, as, indeed, is proved in the valuable jiublication 
upon our table; but we shall fearlessly and honestly give our opinion, even 
if it should be at variance with that of every other person who has written 
or s|H>ken upon this'intricate subject. Whatever shades of difference may 
exist between us as to the advantages of emigration, we think the country 
is under deep obligations to Mr. Wilmot Horion for the zeal with which 
he has applied the powers of an able mind to the consideration of it; 
and whether his scheme shall be ultimately acted upon, or not, we shall be 
always prepared to offer him our tribute of gratitude, if it were only for the 
valuable information his efforts have promulgated. One of the difficulties, 
in dealing with this question, is, that it is beset by a certain class of philan- 
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thropistSi if they are to be bo called, who are troubled with a logophobia, and 
shudder at the term political economy, as if the application of its principles 
at any time, or under any circumstances, involved inevitable and immediate 
destruction. Among this class is Mr. Sadler, who certainly in an evil hour 
quitted the retirement of private life, in which ho was most respectable, to 
launch into politics, that he must already have found a thorny path, and in 
no instance more so than in his lucubrations respecting the Emigration Com-* 
mittee, upon which Mr. Horton has so justly and successfully animadverted. 
Mr. Sadler's anxiety to attack political ecbnomists, through the medium of 
that Committee, makes him lose sight even of its indefatigable industry, and 
has caused him to misinterpret its intentions, so as to lay him prostrate at 
the feet of his political antagonist, when the opportunity arrived for him to 
defend himself and those with whom he acted. W'e quarrel not with any 
man’s philanthropy, however ill-judged, in our own opinion,.it may be, and 
we claim, in return, freedom from misrepresentation, if we should put forth 
doctrines that may be startling to some minds. In discussing national ob¬ 
jects in honest sincerity, the comfort and happiness of the great mass of the 
community must be the first and must anxious wish of those who promote 
such discussions; and if, in our course, we should use expressions, or advert 
to circumstances, that may to some ears savour of coldness towards the suf¬ 
ferings of others, we shall do so reluctantly, but without flinching. The 
cliicf object of politics ought to bo to give the greatest portion of permanent 
happiness to the greatest portion of human beings. In the furtherance of 
this obje<'t, we will exercise the soundest discvetijui that is rendered to us, 
and we w ill not be turned aside ^by^ pitkiy.humanity, or any other bugbear 
that interested or short-Highled persons ntay ^t up. 

We have no positive olqectioii to emigration, provided the expense be 
kept within due limits. Advantages would attend i^,’and colonization, under 
the pre»eut circumstances of the country, is desirable for ultimate objects; 
but we confess that we cannot sec its immedij^te beneficial result. In our 
judgment, it cannot be held out as a panacea Tor the present difficulties of 
the country. A redundant population and over-prod art ion are relative terms, 
and are either ])crnianent or temporary evils, and a strong line of distinction 
must be drawn between Mnglaml an<l Ireland. If tlie pressure of population 
be temporary, as we lielieve it is, the difference of time that will be required 
to recover from it in one country and the other will be very great, although 
the germs may be, and w'e should say are, laid in both for the more efficient 
employment of the productive (glasses. We will endeavour to explain the 
distinction that we draw, in this particular, between the two islands. I'he 
population of Kiigland hiis become redundant by the temporaiy causes that 
we have noticed, and by the improvement and extei.defl use of machinery. 
Tliis sort of redundancy, or, in other words, want of demand for labour, has 
repeatedly occurred before; but then we are told by those who arc interested 
in retaining high jirices, that the employment of machinery hns so diminish¬ 
ed the demand for manual labour, that artizans must continue a drug. We 
believe that Mr. Horton can have no such apprehension. His view's of com¬ 
mercial aifiiirs are much too sound for him, we think, to entertain any such 
opinion, whatever may have led him to look so anxiously to emigration from 
England. It must be recollected tliat, under improved and improving ma¬ 
nagement, and iither altered circumstances of the world, the cost of produc¬ 
tion in vsirious instances is not ascertained. In our great manufacture of 
cotton, for instance. Five 5 ^ears since, it was confidently stated, upon high 
practical authority, that cotton could not Ite brought to market, to leave 
any profit to the grower, under fid. per lb. The same description is now 
to be bought at 3'd. A variety of other productions might be quoted 
as illustrative of this position. The truth is, there never was a period 
when things were more rapidly finding their level than at present; and 
we are satisfied that, if the circumstances of the present times are honestly 
dealt with, they will tend to the advantage and happiness of eveir class of 
society—every department of the State will become less artificial; and if 
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incomes are lowered^ expenses will be lowered with them. The operation of 
decreasing the cost prices of raw materials, and of rendering manufactured 
articles cheap by the extension of machinery^ are certain means of opening 
new sources of industry- As commerce becomes more unrestrained, new 
wants will be created; and those who have formerly only been customers for 
articles of necessity, will in time become consumers of luxuries. That 
a certain time will be required for brining about these events, or com¬ 
pleting a state of things that we believe to be now in progress, we are 
ready to admit, and that a great deal of individual suffering will, in all like¬ 
lihood, occur; but if we light upon extraordinary times, we must lake the 
prosperous and adverse circumstances together; and we deem it the especial, 
although a negative duty, of public men, not to attempt remedies whore time 
and events alone can work relief. The effort necessarily creates impatience, 
and the disappointment consequent upon it produces excitement that, at any 
rate, is better avoided. If encourap^ement had not been given to this impa¬ 
tience, in the question of the Silklrade, by the present Ministers, when they 
came into office, wc are convinced that it would now be in a different state 
to what it is. An outcry was renewed by the silk manufacturers when they 
thought that they could make it with effect; and they were but too success¬ 
ful with Air. Huskisson’s successor, who in a degree departed from his sys¬ 
tem, to which deviation may be attributed, to some extent, the present stag¬ 
nation in that branch of industry. Interference occurred at the vOry moment 
when it ought to have been avoided. It encouraged the cavillers against li¬ 
beral commerce; it embarrassed those wlio were friendly to it in the silk 
manufacture, and who were applying an honest and enterprising spirit of 
competition against foreign rivwy, and showed to all that Government were 
not acting upon settled principles. The consequence is, that alteration has 
been constantly expected, and that which all the respectable houses in the 
silk trade require most—a permanent measure, has been denied to them; 
they are still uncertain as to the course that will be pursued next year. 

The effects arising from this and other causes are well known as to the 
silk manufacture. Its unsettled state has rendered masters reluctant in pur¬ 
suing it with that activity which they would have done; even those most 
clamorous against the destruction of their monopoly. This inactivity on the 
part of the masters, arising in a great measure out of the uiuertaiiity they 
feel in pursuing their trade, and which of necessity checks Ihohe vigorous 
efforts which can alone secure successful competition, has, in its result, fallen 
heavily upon the workmen, by producing a lessened demand for their labour; 
and destruction of property, and other excesses, have taken place, by reason 
of which increased activity has occurred at Lyons within the last month or 
six weeks. English competition is not at this moment so much dreaded there 
as it was. We do not refer to this transaction at present with any other 
view than that of pointing out the danger of attending, and at this moment 
in uarticular, to false representatioDs and interested clamour. We have but 
little fear that the State vessel will not right, but it must be by keeping 
her bead to the wind, and by a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether; 
not hy the commander following the advice of any one of the crew who may 
offer it, and who, from interested motives, wishes the course to be changed. 

Great deviations from the former line of policy of this empire have occur¬ 
red within these few years, greater within these few months; and if the na¬ 
tional pre-eminence is to be maintained, still more important deviations must 
be in prospect. As to their ultimate success, every thing depends upon the 
manner in which they are pursued, 'fbey must be acted upon in the true 
spirit of the uncompromising princi])le—the public good. 

To return from this short digression to the more immediate object before 
US. We rannot bring ourselves to believe that England is in a situation to 
render it imperative upon, or even desirable for her to encourage emigration 
upon a scale that would have an effect upon her population. As far as partial 
measures go for the purpose of colonization, it is useful; and at ^at point it 
spears to us wise to stop, under the especi^ situation of this countr>', as re- 
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garda her proapect of recovering fn)in her preaent partial embarramnentj her 
relative poaition with Ireland, and various other circumstances ; without 
taking the beneht of the doubt upon general reasoning, whether the plan 
would ultimately lead to the relief that is expected. Temporary relief might 
be afforded to some districts. The difficulties and privations that individuals 
are struggling against, might in certain instances be alleviated, but upon the 
great scale we cannot believe that it would work well, even allowing the ne¬ 
cessity for it to exist in England in a much greater degree than is insisted 
upon, even by the advocates of the measure*. 

Emigration from England at this moment would only superinduce the 
Irish population to come over in greater numbers; and a vacuum of 10,000 
Englishmen would be filled by as many Irishmen before the emigrants were 
half-way across the Atlantic, even if the operation went on simultaneously in 
Ireland. Tlie political situation of that island is very different to that of 
England, but still we cannot tliink that emigration is the remedy to be ap¬ 
plied to it. As regards all national relations, Ireland has been hitherto a 
chaos, but brighter prospects, we hope and believe, are in store for her, and 
justice, iiumanity, and sound policy will prevail. In that case, the capa¬ 
bilities of the country will be brought out by English capital and enterprise, 
and employment steadily present itself to her starving and wretched popula¬ 
tion. 'J'his, we are aware, will not rapidly occur, but if it proceed slowly. 



population is reduced takes from them all anxiety as to the maintenance of 
a family in any thing like common decency, in the very lowest acceptation 
of the term. I'he Irisli peasant, in his present state, only requires a wretched 
hovel, ^«ithollt chimney or windows, and which he divides with his pigs, to 
phu*^ him ill a condition to enable him to marry; ahd if his family can pro¬ 
cure a tolerably ample supply of potatoes and buttermilk, their wants are 
cliieily supplied. In a state of society like this, we arc not sanguiue in the 
ex^iectation that emigration would militate against redundancy of popula¬ 
tion. The wretched cabin that has been deserted by the emigrant to North 
America would be quickly re-occupied. I'he miserable pittance of support 
that he had derived, and upon which he had brought up a naked and half- 
starved race of children, would be seized bj^another individual, who in his 
turn w'ould probably become tlie father of a family, and every loop-hole for 
maintenancu that has been left behind would be eagerly occupied. The true 
way to check an excess of population is to elevate the moral habits of the 
people; to give them a taste for the use of articles, which to their situation 
in society are relative luxuries; in short, to surround murriage with greater 
difficulties, or in otlie^ words, to cause the bulk of the community to reqmre 
more comforts before they enter upon it. As the use of these comforts, from 
improved habits, becomes more extended, the anxiety first to acquire, and 
Subsequently to retain them, will create greater caution in entering upon 
matrimony. The l*o4>r Laws, in their original condition, are congenial with 
the feelings of Knglishmen. That the aged and infirm should he protected 
against the ciisualties and vicissitudes of life, is so just a principle, that we 
ajiprehcnd very few, even of the must indigent of those who pay their quota 
under these luwb, would wish to see their original intention interfered with. 
It is the abuse, not the use, which is to he deprecated; and which prevents 
in England that wholesome restraint upon individuals in entering into matri¬ 
mony which will always prove the most cert^ check upon redundant popu¬ 
lation. The Poor Laws, as they are at present administered, are to Eng¬ 
land what the poverty and wretchedness of the people are to Ireland, as far 
as marriage is concerned. Both circumstances encourage it. In the one 
instance, a certain asylum is afforded to the man and his family who cannot 
maintain himself and them, no matter whether he be able-bodied or not, or 
what has been his improvidence; he either meets with comforts in the poor- 
house nearly equal to those that his own industry would afford him in his 
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own habitation, or he is supplied with the means of providing himself with 
them at home. The young oachelor is fully aware of this, and he is conse¬ 
quently the less anxious to guard against the chance of being unable to main¬ 
tain a family; and the effect is to leave him chiefly to his own inclination as 
to the period of marriage. In the other iustanue* wants are reduced so low 
as to present no obstacle to matrimony, payment of a proportion of 

wages out of the poor’s rates in agricultural pari^es, particularly, is a gi'oss 
fraud upon those rate-payers who do not employ labourers. They, in fact, 
are made to pay a part of the expenses of those whose occupations require 
labourers, without gaining any advantage from their services. 

It is true, that the present situation of Ireland is peculiar, inasmuch as the 
Disfranchisement Hill is increasing the general distress of the population; but 
to what extent must eiuigi'ution he carried to relieve even a small portion of 
those who will suffer greater hardships under the m)eration of this act than 
they liad previously done } The fact is, the demand for labour at this moment 
in Ireland is so limited, that to relieve the pressure by any general plan of 
emigration, the country would in a degree become depopulated, for one half 
of the operatives could be dispensed with. Hut even if that could be done by 
a wish, with the present )>rospects of Ireland would it be desirable? For 
any general advantage to Ireland, time, according to our views, must bo given 
for the flow of English capital into it; the increased employment of the peo¬ 
ple arising out of that circumstance, aud their consequent mond improve¬ 
ment. 'i'his is a slower, hut we think a more certain process to insure buiv 
cess. One great step has already been taken for the introduction of the un¬ 
employed capital of this counti'y into the Sister island, and if it be followed 
up by a steady course of enlightened policy, we are bauguinc enough to hope 
that the process will be less tedious than at first sight may ap]>ear probable. 

Ihe situation both of England and Ireland at present is peculiar—a want 
of demand fur labour is vseverely felt in both countries. In the former, W'e 
can see no reason to apprehend a long continuance of the evil, provided a 
mischievous viicillatiou of {K>licy do not interfere with the courne of circuin- 
btances that is now before us. Great Britain is ev ery day resorting to 
sounder principles than she has hitherto acted upon. Slie will meet with 
many interruptions in her progress, but if she persist steadfastly in main¬ 
taining those principles which mone will enable her to continue in her pre¬ 
sent proud station, France and every other country must follow in her track ; 
imperious necessity will drive fhem into it, even should the intellects of 
their statesmen be so obtuse as not to see their owu national interests suffi¬ 
ciently clear for them voluntai'ily to enter upon it. 

W’e have now very shortly given our opinion upon the subject of immigration, 
and although we cennot arrive at the same conclusion as Mr. Wilmot Hor¬ 
ton, we are deeply impressed with the value of his exertions with regard to 
it. If those exertions should not lead to any immediate result, they must 
nevertheless be cullatorally useful, and we mistake if they will not be a]>- 
preciated at a period, when his bigoted political adversaries and their vul¬ 
gar taunts are together buried in oblivion. 


XvONDON LiYRICS. 

The Vinegar Merchant. 

The trumpet of Fame has exalted thy name, 

I'o thee Afric’s hero in glory must bow: 

Not Hannibal’s self, though an emiuent elf, 

Was half bo suix'/essAil a warrior as thou. 

His doings the ])ages of Livy display; 

Thy liquid attainments spread wider and quicker: 
Hy vinegar he through the Atp^ made his way, 

But thou through the world by the very same liquor 
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SKETCHES OF TRAVELLING MANNERS AND SOOIETT. 

Among the subjects of conversation started between travellers 
abroad, to wile away the tedious hours of a long evening at an auberge^ 
or beguile the delay caused by the pelting rain on a dreary tract, that 
of the morals of other lands sometimes comes on the carpet. In the 
course of discussion, it is found that the opinions and ideas of many of 
the company have materially altered smce they left their own shores; 
that the virtue of one territory has been unaccountably exalted, the 
vices of another furiously enlarged. It has excited surprise how these 
errors of opinion should have so long and so generally passed current, 
when so many strangers travel incessantly to investigate manners, 
habits, and passions, as they prevaiLout of their own land. Much must 
be allowed for prejudice, so long cherished that the most stubborn facts 
can scarcely remove it; much for the prononess the many feel to follow 
the train of views and feelings of the more acute and arbitrary few who 
have gone before them. 

It has long been the fashion to decry the morals of our French 
neighbours as notoriously bad, and to laud those of the tranquil and 
secluded Swiss as good, par ercelletice. To both of these established 
opinions there are an infinite number of exceptions, more especially to 
the latter. To the old saying point d*argent, point de Suisse^ may be 
added—“ seek not purity in the land where it is professed, as well seek 
it in a monastery,” Many instances may be given of this, of which the 
following may serve as a specimen ; though confrary, in its details, to the 
taste of those who see only innocence and simplicity in Alpine manners, 
and end their tours with the mott delightful predilections for the people. 
In a sweet village near Thoun, in the Canton of Berne, was a very 
handsome pat/sanne, one of the five daughters of a bricklayer: beauty is 
rare in the Cantons, both in mountain and valley, so that the attractions 
of this girl paved the way to her speedy celebrity. She was taken into 
the service of an affluent family of Berne’ that treated her with extreme 
kindness, and regarded her in a light rather above the station of a do¬ 
mestic. They had an only son, who fell desperately in love with this 
woman, and contrary to Swiss ideas in general pn these subjects, 
(as a hundred louis d or more or less will often break off an engage¬ 
ment, if the fair possessing them meets the lover’s eye a few weeks 
before he is to wed another,) he resolved to marry her. The parents 
would not hear of such a proposal, and he was driven to adopt the 
alternative of waving the ceremony, as the fair paymnne did not testify 
any stern scruples. She was maintained by her lover in comfort and 
even splendour, and the young Bernois continued entirely devoted to 
his passion. The steps of this woman through life were doomed to be 
marked with tragical events; and were any Swiss endowed with dramatic 
power, they would furnish a sufficiently impassioned and varied sub¬ 
ject. In spite of the attachment and study of the youth to gratify her 
in every thing, she either was not perfectly satisfied to inspire one 
flame alone, or else his own ardent feelings made him jealous on slight 
causes. He was jealous, however, with all the fury of an Italian, 
though this fury, instead of being turned on his mistress, was directed, 
Unfortunately, solely against himself. One day be came resolved on 
deadly purposes to her door, being well-armed, and having an idea that 
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he should find the object of his suspicions in company with that of his 
love# They proved to be vain, as she was discovered sitting alone and 
tranquil. The infuriated Swiss drew a pistol from his pocket and fired 
at her, inflicting only a wound in the arm, which, together with the af¬ 
fright, caused her to fall lielpless on the floor. Persuaded he had slain 
the fair 'paysanne^ he retreated to the head of the stairs, and heroically 
blew his brains out with the remaining pistol. The anguish of the 
parents may be conceived, for he was their only child. The now lonely 
object of his affection, instead of losing her time in vain regrets and la- 
mentations, determined, with the true feeling of her country, to draw 
some pecuniary advantage from the circumstance. She accordingly 
brought an action against the parents for the wound inflicted on her by 
the son, and the confinement that resulted from it. Strange to say, tlie 
former agreed to allow her an annual income, in order to hush the pro¬ 
ceedings. Covered with the eclat of this tragical event, she was no 
sooner recovered, than slie resolved on fresh conquests. Her personal 
attractions, and the notoriety so lately conferred, rendered this no diflS- 
cult circumstance, in a town the morals of which are so lax as at Berne. 
A wine merchant, in good circumstances, and a native of the place, was 
a successor in the attachment of this woman, whose extravagance and 
profusion, in the course of a couple of years, brought him to ruin and 
bankruptcy. When he was no longer able to supply the profusion of 
the fair paysanne, who seemed to regard all the good things of this life 
as made only for her enjoyment, she withdrew her countenance from 
him. The Bernois merchant was unable to endure the separation ; he 
strove in vain against the hardness of his fate; and then, to end at 
once his sufferings and his love, he also blew his brains out. These 
events caused great notice^ as they were so unusual in the annals of 
Swiss history, political or domestic; it being very rare for love to pos¬ 
sess so absorbing an influence on the mind in this country, as to induce 
a man to forego life, liberty, and above all, the enjoyment of a good 
property, merely for a sentimental affection. Werter, it is true, is 
read, but who ever heard of his example being followed in this land 
before ? it absolutely filled the natives with astonishment. Where di¬ 
vorces take place with such cordial good-will on so many occasions, 
and are countenanded by the law—where love is lost and renewed, and 
lost again, by this calm, calculating people, in whose eye the glitter¬ 
ing louis d’or has infinitely more charms than Cupid or his mother—it 
might well excite surprise and deep comment, that two men of note 
should be so desperate in folly as to send themselves into the other 
world for a light and changeable love. The Swiss have been patriots, 

, and flaming ones, though now no more so, and as such have justly and 
conspicuously figured in history; but who ever thought, either in the 
drama or in the tale, of making them figure as dying and despairing 
lovers—as helpless subjects of the soft, sweet passion, of contemning all 
things for its sake—riches, glory, life, &c.! The thing would carry 

contradiction in the face of it; but these events prove, as Lord B- 

once observed, that there are things at times, in real life, wilder and more 
strange than the wildest romance. Previous to the last circumstance, 
the ooject of these violent deeds had returned to the village of Thoun, 
near the home of her fathers ; where, installed in a good dwelling, she* 
continued to receive the incense and adoration of admirers, neither 
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ahunncd for her scandalous life, nor for the fatal events to which it had 
led; and at the intercession of one of the latter, who happened to be a 
man of greater note than those she had destroyed, was allowed by the 
magistrates often to come to Berne, although she had been exiled some 
time before to the distance of a few leagues; and this distinguished in¬ 
dividual went weekly to the authorities to obtain permission that so 
sliameless a character should enter gates where neither corruption nor 
an enemy’s foot once dared to come. That these things should take 
place in a land of such extreme and strict morality, may well be matter 
of surprise; but the boasted purity, as well as glory, of the land, is a 
thing now of record and remembrance, but not of practice. 

At the distance of two leagues from the Lake of Thoun, in a retired 
and desolate site, was an old and cheerless-looking dwelling. It was 
full of empty and miserable apartments; the walls and floors seemed 
more suited to hold a captive for their inmate, than a man of large for¬ 
tune and not a little celebrity. Near the dwelling was a still, marshy, 
and green-looking lake, on the banks of which no feeling of romance could 
kindle, no beautiful imagination could repose; high mountains rose close 
on each side, and inclosed this sad and religious retreat. It deserves 
the latter appellation, on account of the wealthy and zealous individual 
who for two years made it his abode, with the view chiefly of enlight¬ 
ening the natives of Switzerland in respect to their best interests. To 
accomplish this en3, neither time, nor zeal, nor expense, was spared; 
private visits, as well as the circulation of pamphlets, were resorted to. 
There was self-denial, as well as enthusiasm, cMsplayed in the resolu¬ 
tion to pass two years in a place like this, in the sole purpose of doing 
good to others. Dreary and solitary ; three or four poor cottages near 
by, tenanted by coarse Swiss peasants ; not one intellectual being with¬ 
in roach, far or near ; what could induce a man of fine education and 
superior family to bury himself there for so long a time ? Had he been 
an ardent lover of Nature, the fixing on so remote a place of abode had 
not been so extraordinary, as, though it possessed no beauty in itself, 
many of the most glorious scenes of Switzerland were within a short 
distance. The Jungfrau, and its grand attendant mountains, were seen 
exquisitely, by advancing a few miles only from the retreat; the lovely 
scenery of the Lake of Thoun and its shores were also close at hand; 
but these occupied a small share of the attention of the recluse. His 
great and constant aim, by night and day, it might be said, was to in¬ 
still purer and more correct views and feelings of religion, as he deemed 
it, into the minds of the natives, of low as well as of high rank. With 
this purpose was mingled, it must be confessed, a thirst to inspire others 
with his own peculiar sentiments: he was one, though the chief one, of 
a small and compact body, that made for some years determined, and, as 
the event proved, unsuccessful attempts to scatter truth, and to make 
proselytes both far and near. The effect these efforts have produced in 
Switzerland will be mentioned hereafter; but it was a peculiar instance 
how far devotedness to a beloved cause will carry a man, to induce him 
to reside willingly and exultingly for two years in a dreary Swiss soli¬ 
tude, one of the saddest and most unattractive in the whole land. There 
are spots, and “ neither few nor far between,” of singular loveliness, 
which an eye of taste might fix on, though human steps seldom came 
there, and the voice of intelligence and the cliarms of society could 
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never be known or heard. But here, the calm, dull, green lake; the 
wild, unlovely mountains that inclosed, like eternal barriers, the poor, 
friendless abode; the few beings that ever passed by; the remoteness; 
the very chill, penurious look of the many chambers that had never 
known a wealthy tenant before—all were sufficient to bid the foot of 
the stranger retreat, and tarry not. Yet, with somewhat the same feel- 
ing, perhaps, that earnest Catholics have chosen deserts and dreariness 
for the companions of their religious progress and enjoyment, he chose 
a place where no luxury either of eye, ear, or of any sense, could come; 
where no perpetual forests, that are so common in the land, waved 
around—no everlasting glaciers cast back the glittering rays of the sun— 
no river rushed by in its freshness and power, or lake, save the one 
that spread before the windows, like the unhappy waters of Leth4, 
the contemplation of which from day to day was, in truth, sufficient to 
cause a forgetfulness of joy, past or present, but not of disappoint¬ 
ment or sorrow. 

From this deep solitude issued many a voice, that called (as far and 
as loudly as the press, and a few zealous agents could enable it to call) 
the people of the land to awake from their errors of sentiment and in¬ 
sensibility of feeling. Some listened to the voice, and followed it with 
the same earnestness that men awake from long-cherished and too tran¬ 
quil and apathetic feelings, to those which are new, and far more vivid 
and exciting. Although the success did not answer the expectation of 
those individuals who gave so much time and expense to promote it; 
yet, after their final departure to their own country, the seeds that were 
sown flourished. 

The effects of this institution, and one or two others, have spread far 
and wide in the zealous and increasing, though perfectly novel, body of 
people called the Momiers. Sectarianism of this kind was a thing hi¬ 
therto unknown in Switzerland, and has commenced within a very few 
years. It began at first, like Methodism in England, by the assem¬ 
bling of a few zealous people together to talk over their peculiar and 
favourite sentiments, and to worship in private. But a spirit like this 
could not be long confined within narrow bounds; those who cherished 
it, believed it was tjieir duty to endeavour to communicate it to others. 
Some of the ministers, chiefly young men, by degrees joined the party, 
and gave influence and authority to its proceedings. Their meetings 
often took place in the evening, at the houses of one or two of the most 
distinguished individuals, of whom an English lady held the chiefest 
rank. These religious soirees possessed for their society an enchant¬ 
ing sweetness; their feelings were enthusiastic, and their sentiments 
novel and aspiring. The Government began at last to think it time to 
interfere; and this despotic interference had the usual eficct of all per¬ 
secutions, of adding fuel to the cause it sought to suppress. The name 
of Momiers, which signifies fools, was given to these zealous people ; 
and the Lutheran ministers who had joined in their conversations and 
religious exercises, were threatened with suspension and exile. In this 
state of things, the oppression that was heaped on them was softened 
by the counsels, encouragements, and consolations communicated from 
England by the founders, if the expression may be used, of the new 
doctrines; those sowers of the seed which was now ripening in spite of 
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the storm and tempest that descended on them. To men who place 
their chief delight and ambition, among other better motives, in being 
thus die chiefs of a aealous and enthusiastic sect, that drank in their 
opinions with greediness, it was sweet to hear of such devotion and re¬ 
solution for the cause. They were wealthy, and they did not suffer it 
to languish for want of means; and the exiled ministers found that the 
poverty and destitution to which they were reduced were not left with¬ 
out resources. The measures of the governments on the Lake of Geneva 
became tyrannical in the extreme: numbers of individuals of both sexes, 
poor as well as affluent, were committed to prison. Private assemblies, 
Soirees for pious purposes, were absolutely forbidden by a decree; but 
they were not suppressed. How was it possible to suppress an ardent 
and simple body of people, who deemed it their absolute duty, as well 
as delight, to meet together, though the dungeon or the stake were the 
alternative? And they did not stop here; but in the full tide and exul¬ 
tation of a new creed, they went from house to house, both men and 
women, exhorting and entreating the careless and supine to join them. 
Several ministers, who were established in comfortable ** cures,” and had 
enjoyed a good reputation, were banished from their situations, exiled 
from the Canton de Vaud, and forbidden to return, under penalty 
and impiisonment: they were previously required to promise that they 
would never again countenance or associate with the rising and secta¬ 
rian IMomiers, and on their refusal, were ejected as summarily as the 
ministers of our own Charles's day. 

Sucli is at this time the state of thmgs: secretly, silently, and fast, 
these Swiss methodists advance in their career of proselytism; their 
meetings are held in the night with closed doors, like those of the 
primitive Christians. When they are all assembled, they converse 
on the state of their own hope, faith, and enjoyment, sing ** moving, 
melting hymns,*’ and then depart quietly to their homes. On more 
than one occasion these assemblies have been broken into by the 
police; and ladies even have been, without benefit of sex or clergy, 
committed to durance. But in vain; for within the space of three or 
four years, since these sentiments were first started and discussed in a 
friendly manner at Lausanne, they have spread with amazing rapidity 
and success on every side. From the lower ranks tliey have ascended 
to die upper; the judge, the magistrate, and the merchant, are not 
ashamed to acknowledge them. As their numbers increase daily, their 
means increase also, as well as their confidence; they are now able, in 
more than one situation, to maintain their own ministers ; and though 
the public exercise of their worship is absolutely forbidden, there are 
times when it is ventured on, and in private not a week elapses, in 
the chief towns of the Canton de Vaud, without several assemblies. 
The minister’s arrival at the place from his own distant residence is 
carefully kept a secret from all but the members; the large room is 
well lighted (for it is night, and every moment passes anxiously by), 
while the assembly of both sexes, the men ranged on one side and the 
women on the other, sit in silence. He enters at last; to their great 
joy, an inspiring hymn is sung, and he commences an animating and 
impassioned discourse, quite extemporaneous, and addressed chiefly to 
•the feelings of his audience. Sighs and tears, looks of rapture as well 
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as of mourningi often follow, and the zeal thus kindled has not time to 
subside ere a few days brings another exciting and beloved ser¬ 
vice. The real sufferers by the harsh proceedings of the Government, 
have been exiled and ejected ministers, who are now compelled to live 
in the Netherlands or in Germany, and consider themselves as victims 
to persecution. They have lost a sufficient income, a situation that was 
lasting, and are now cast on the stream. There was certainly much of 
the severe and gloomy spirit of Calvin in the measures resorted to in 
order to suppress the new sect: it is strange the Swiss authorities 
should not have better understood the human mind and character, than 
to think that menaces and imprisonment could stifle religious enthu¬ 
siasm. They have proved, in this instance, the cradle from which it 
has sprung forth with new and unconquerable vigour. This cause is 
not like the transient and vehement system of the celebrated Krudener, 
who was also expelled the Cantons a few years since for promulgating 
her wild sentiments. She was too lofty and reflned a visionary to seize 
on the feelings of the common people, who could not enter into her 
mysticism or share in her transports. The effect she produced was short¬ 
lived, and her cause faded away for want of zealous supporters. But 
this system of the Momiers, though perfectly simple, is concentrated and 
strong, and bears with it the very elements of success and victory. No 
lofty or peculiar revelations are claimed; no member is exalted high 
above the rest for surprise or imitation; but the minister and tiie poor¬ 
est of the people, the avocat and the paifsan^ the lady and the washer¬ 
woman, all meet alike on the same kindred soj], drink of the same 
fountains of inspiration on a footing of perfect equality, speak of their 
hopes, fears, and triumphs with mutual sympathy and mutual kindness. 
All feel that they are embarked on the same troubled but exciting 
course, that the same tide wafts them onward for good or for ill; for 
the system is a purely spiritual one, and also an eminently social one. 
The interests of the society are admirably served by the private and 
earnest visits of the female members to families and individuals ; they 
enter with an air of perfect simplicity, and being seated, commence a 
touching and earnest address on the subject of the best and highest in¬ 
terests. Two or three of their books and pamphlets are not forgotten, 
and are placed in the hand of the hearer. . They have already their 
own hymn-books; many of the pieces are of original composition, and 
do no discredit to the genius of the composer; and treatises also, ex¬ 
planatory of their sentiments, touching on the darkness that shrouds too 
much of the land, the supineness that lulls the spirits of its people, 
the errors of sentiment that mark them to be in a degenerated state of 
belief, and so on. No Quaker, however, can be more unassuming or 
persevering than these female disciples, whom the rest of the natives 
call Quixotes, and regard with dislike; but if success is the test of a 
good cause, they have it, and will reap it in future years still more 
abundantly. The dry, cold, comfortless system of Calvin falls every 
day before these humble but untired and determined innovators—the 
Socinianism that has thrown its blasting shadow over the shores of the 
Idte, begins to give way before the sure yet noiseless march of the ob¬ 
scure Momiers. A few years more, and they will, most probably, be 
a powerful and flourishing body of people; and the recluse at the feet of 
the wild mountains and the banks of the sad and marshy lake, will not 
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deem that he spent hia two years of devoted seclusion in vain. It is not 
always dilBcult, by dint of earnest, well-timed, and devoted efforts, to 
kindle the dame of religious zeal even in the dullest lands; and vain are 
the laws, or chains, or dungeons of commonwealths or of tyrants to 
calm or extinguish it. 


VACCINATION RIGHTI^li CONSIDERED.* 

It is proposed, in this paper, to show the protective influence of vaccina¬ 
tion, and thereby to prove the blessed advantages which the Jennerian dis¬ 
covery has afforded, in consequence of the various and conflicting doubts 
lately thrown upon it hy the ignorant. The following observations are far¬ 
ther submitted with a view to strengthen public confldcnce, by assisting in 
the elucidation of tliis interesting phenomenon, ordained by Providence as 
an antidote to one of the most dreadful and loathsome diseases to which hu¬ 
man nature is exposed. For it concerns every community throughout the 
world, and annually preserves life, health, and beauty, to tens of thousands 
in the British Empire. 

Jt may, perhaps, be interesting to state, that the cow-pock has been sup¬ 
posed to have been derived from the grease of the horse, a disease peculiar 
to the heel and leg, or more commonly to the fetlock joint of that animal; 
and it was believed that persons who had been affected with the matter of 
grease, were in a great measure unsusceptible of small-pox. This disease, 
liowover, has nearly been extinguished by the improvements introduced into 
veterinary ]>ractice. By the scientific lights of comparative anatomy, phy¬ 
siology, chemistry, and medicine, the practical treatment of the diseases of 
the horse is suiulogous to that of the human species; and (doanliness, neces¬ 
sarily one of tlie first principles in surgery, is now more strictly enforced. 
If this disease be the foundation of the vesicle in the cow, the combined 
action of such co-operatiiig causes must have materially checked tlie com¬ 
munication of the disease of the horse to the udder of the cow, anil may pro¬ 
bably account for the comparative variety of the vaccine vesicle. This fmla- 
cious origin of the vaccine pustule has been thus alluded to out of courtesy to 
a generally-received opinion, founded on the theory of the great Dr. Jenner; 
and it may be here observed, that a favourite theory is too frequently pur¬ 
sued with a degree of jj^rtinacious adherence, that neither argument nor 
ocular demonstration can remove; the visionary phantom obscures the light 
of reason, and the hobby is ridden till it falls. 

The disease of the cow, however, is mi generift, and is jiropagated alone in 
that animal, mure commonly showing itself in the spring, and not unfre- 
quently breaking out in the herd, when the grease of the horse is unknown 
in the neighbourhood. 

Tlie following highly-interesting e^eriments, communicated to me by 
Mr. Sewell, Assistant Professor at the Uoyal Veterinary College, irresistibly 
prove that such an origin is founded in error, the mere baseless fabric of a 
vision." Any prejudice, therefore, arising from such an opinion should be at 
once dispelled. Mr. Sew'ell informs me that he was a witness, many years 
ago, to a series of experiments at the Royal Veterinary College, in the pre¬ 
sence of Dr. Jenner, Dr. Woodville, Mr. Wachsell, and Mr. Turner, with a 
view to produce tlie vaccine disease in the teats of a cow. 'Phe matter of 
grease was immediately taken from the horse, and variously applied to the 
udders, by long-continued friction, punctures, scarifications, and by scratch¬ 
ing the surface with a needle; and from these severe trials, neither infiam- 
mation nor any affection, resembling u pock, resulted. 

We are altogether ignorant of the sources of small-pox contagion. In 


* • By John Marshall, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in liondon, and 
District Vaccinator to the National Vaccine Establishment. 
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ancient authors, it is described as originating from a disease in the hoof of the 
camel; but such an association is perhaps very questionable^ and requires a 
confirmation from modern inquiry. 

I'he disease among cows is of rare occurrence, but when it breaks out, 
unless the farmer is on his guard, it will rapidly extend itself throughout the 
herd, being conveyed from one cow to the other by the milkmaid's handling 
the teat, this afferaon being incident only to that part of the animal. It is 
sometimes discovered in the early stage by the kicking or restivencss of the 
cow when the udder is attempt^ to be drawn; to check its progress, the 
diseased subject is usually separated, without delay, from her companions, 
and one person is appointed to milk her. T^e milkmaids thus receiving the 
infection on their hands and arms, ^ave rise, ns we have already stated, to 
the idea of vaccination. In all the dairy counties, such persons were selected 
to attend, as nurses, those patients who were ill and dying of snuill-pox, it 
having been traditionally known that they were invulnerable to variolation. 

A farmer, bearing the name of Benjaniiu Jesty, residing in Downsliay, Isle 
of Purbeck, reasoning upon this fact, determined to try the effects of vaccine 
inoculation on himself, his wife, and two sons. He accordingly armed a 
needle from the vesicle'on the teat of the cow, and operated on the back of 
his hand, 'fhis experiment took place in 1774, at least thirty years before 
Dr. Jenner became the great promulgator of vaccination. In the year IH04-, 
Mr. B. Jesty and one of his sons came to London, at the request of the me-^ 
dical board of the Original Vaccine Pock Institution, and an excellent por¬ 
trait was taken of the former by Mr. M. AV. Sharpe, as well as an engraving 
by Mr. W. Say, which is still in the possession of many of its former gover¬ 
nors. On being asked why he did not persevere in his plan of inoculation, 
he replied—'^at he was so laughed at and ridiculed by the inhabitants of 
the vOlage, for introducing a beatial disease into his family, that he gave it 
up, and thought no more ^bout it; notwithstanding which, however, he had 
the highest confidence in its value as a substitute for small-pox, and rejoiced 
to find that it was taken up by the faculty.” Subsequent to this vaccina¬ 
tion, neither he nor his family took the small-])ux. In order, however, to 
ascertain whether they were secure after a laj>se of thirty > ears, Jchty aud 
his son, at the desire of the Board, were revaccinated, three ]»unctures having 
been inflicted in each arm, a practice invariably follow'ed in this Institution, 
—(but more of this hereafter,)—the operation w^as followed by premature and 
irregular vesicles, attended by itching, which died off in a few days, satisfac¬ 
torily demonstrating, that even the original inociilation by the needle liad 
not lost its protective influence. Hie description given by Mr Jesty of the 
progress of the vesicle in each case was truly characteristic, and the rigorous 
triads he and his son had undergone clearly proved that they were not sus¬ 
ceptible of small-pox contagion. 

Farmer Jesty w'as then in his 70th year, and on being interrogated how 
often the disease prevailed among cows, he replied, “ That it was by no 
means a common or frequent occurrence; he had only seen the complaint 
three times during his life, and that it had happened about once in two 
or three-und-twenty years, or thcreawiiy.” 

During the year 1828, tlie Board of the National Vaccine Establishment 
made numerous inquiries, through their extensive correspondence with prac¬ 
titioners in all the dairy counties of England, and no tidings could be learned 
of the disease in the cow, whence it may be fairly considered as having been 
lost during a certain interval; and were it not for the generosity and huma¬ 
nity of Government, supported by the laudable and active zeal of the gen¬ 
tlemen who form the Board, the nation might have been altogether deprived 
of the advantages arising from this happy discovery. The vunt and daily 
demand upon the board for lymph, from all parts of the United Empire, 
affords adaitiimal proof of the ^arcity of the original disoiise; and it was a 
very providential circumstance that a supply was forthwith attainable, at a 
time when the scientific practitioners of this vast metropolis were so eager in 
examining the practical value of vaccine inoculation. 
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The disease is not confined to the herds of this country, but has long been 
known on the Continent, in Asia Minor, and in many other remote parts of 
the world. England, possessing the honour of the discorery of the immortal 
Jenner, continues to diffuse its benefit t(» all countries, as appears by the 
numerous foreign applications to the National Establishment. 

It Ls a curious fact, that the lymph still em)>loyed was taken from the cow 
in the year 1799, by the late Dr. George Pearson, founder of the Original 
Vaccine l*ock Institution, which, in the infancy of vaccination, rapidly af¬ 
forded means of disseminating this inestimable blessing to the poorer classes 
of society, and thereby of gratifying the anxious importunities of the faculty. 
The navy and army were also supplied by an order from Government. At 
this early period the benefits of the Institution were not confined to our own 
country; from the same source its advantages were extended to France, Ger¬ 
many, Russia, Portugal, Italy, different parts of Asia, Africa, America, and the 
West Indies. To corroborate the principle laid down, as regardsthe original 
source of the lymph, I may here he permitted to make an extract from the 
first Report of the ('ow Pock Inoculation, written by the Physicians to the 
Institution, and published in 1803. la 1798, after Jenner's publication, no 
one was in possession of vaccine matter during the remainder of the year 
1798, except Mr. Cline, who inoculated one patient, but he did not avail him¬ 
self of the o.tportunity of re-collecting it. Inquiries being made among the 
farmers and others concerning the history of the cow pock, matter was in 
consequence obtained in January 1799, on the appearance of disease amongst 
the cows of Mr. Harrison, in Gray's Inn Lane, and those of Mr. Willan's, in 
Marylebone-fields. From these sources only the vaccine inoculation was 
begun and carried on in London, and in several provincial towns, with great 
zeal by many practitioners; so that, by the termination of the year 1799, 
four thousanil perMUis at least had been inoculated principally in London and 
its neighhourhfU)d.'’ 

Having been from the year 1800 a Governor of the original Institution, 
and joint Treasurer for some veal’s, it has enabled me to add iny testimony 
of the vaccine ve-^tcle not having undergone a perceptible change in any of 
its original characters, as exemplified on reference to the coloured engraving 
prefixed to the first report of the Vaccine Pock Institution, ]mblis]ied in the 
year 1803, that beautifully exhibits pri)gressive specimens of tlie vesicle in 
all its important stages, and exactly accords with the graphical representa¬ 
tions of Dr. Jenner. 'riieso valuable documents prove that the vesicle lias 
neither been vitiated, nor suffered in its efficacy, by ]m8siiig through so many 
thousand persons during*^the period of thirty years. My appointment of 
District Vaccinator to the National Vaccine Establishment has offered the 
additional o]»portunity of minutely observing tlie repetition in every es»ential 
point in nearly two thousand cases. In the last annual Report, dated March 
the ‘id, lS*i9, these remarks are most satisfactorily confirmed, for it does 
not appear to us to he weakened or deteriorated by transmission through 
any number of subjects in tlie course of any number of years." 

^ome practitioners entertain an opinion that the security from smull-pox, 
derived from vaccination, is only temporary, and tluit it loses its conserva¬ 
tive power after four or seven years. From what false pathological reason¬ 
ing so prejudicial an idea has arisen, it is not easy to conjecture; nosology 
docs not sanction any such argument. The vncc/ine ilisease is surely 
worthy of being classed with those which are generally found to afflict the 
constitution but once during life, sucli as small-pox, measles, and hooping- 
cough. In what manner the human frame is ever afterwards rendered un- 
8usc.eptible of their recurrence is truly surprising, and must ever remain a 
problem too difficult for the comprehension of man. Had our species been 
exjiosed to the unceasing repetition of such contagious diseases, population 
might have been swept from the surface of the globe: the child could 
scarcely have attained the period of manhood, the mighty object of the 
creation would have been lost, and the earth restricted to its primeval inha¬ 
bitants—the beasts, birds, and fishes. 
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In my public and private practice, upwards of a hundred patients have 
been re-vaccinated; in almost every instance producing premature irregular 
vesicles, accompanied by incessant itching and dying off in a few days, 
lliese have been also tested at almost every variety of years subsequent 
to the original vaccination. They have, however, chiefly consisted of the 
mothers of poor children, who, whenever they have expressed a doubt 
of their secunty, have been re-vaccinated from their own babes, thus proving 
to demonstration (as they were, in all probability, vaccinated during their 
infancy,) that the prior operation had not failed to extend its protecting in¬ 
fluence throughout their lives. Among these cases four occurred in private 
practice, in which regulfir vesicles were the result as they passed through all 
the gradations and terminated in the mahogany-coloured crust. The pa¬ 
tients were under nine years of a^e, and had been vaccinated in the country. 
On inquiry, tlie progress of the former vesicles was deficient, and the cica¬ 
trix could not be discovered; the children were, therefore, in all probability, 
insecure until after the second operation. 

Cases of small-pox after vaccination have recently occurred in some fa¬ 
milies of rank, which have caused a considerable panic and corresponding 
loss of confidence. Now, although the theory of insecurity after an indefinite 
period ha.s been strongly opposed in this paper, yet no possible harm can arise 
by even an annual repetition of vaccination; since, by this means, the ap¬ 
prehensions of the timid may be allayed, and persons possessing any pecu¬ 
liarity of constitution which might render them liable to secondary small¬ 
pox. will thus continue in safety. 

If an accurate history could have been handed down, of all the cases of 
secondary small-pox from the time of Charles the First to the present 
period, it would no doubt appear that such cases were at least as numerous 
in proportion to the number of infected persons, as those instances of smsill- 
pox which have of late ye^irs occurred after vaccination. But in such secon¬ 
dary cases of small-pox, it is a singular and well-known fact, that the last 
attack was invariably more severe than the first, and usually fatal. Whereas 
it may be contended on the clearest evidence, that the disease, when pre¬ 
ceded by vaccination, is safe, mild, and usually denominated by practitioners 
a mitigated case of small-pox, turning on the fifth or sixth day, resembling 
rather a slight case of chicken-pox, and scarcely exciting alarm. Few in¬ 
stances of death have supervened, and, although in some rarer cases, a violent 
eruption of the confluent type has been observed, yet the ])rotectivo in¬ 
fluence afforded by vaccination has been singularly manifested by preventing 
the recurrence of the secondary fever: if, thereforfe, vaccination does not in 
every cose afford absolute security, it protects the person from the fatal 
effects to which he might otherwise he exposed. 

It is readily admitted, that many persons have had small-pox after vacxn- 
nation; but, upon investigation, such patients sire generally found to be defi¬ 
cient in those signs which denote the fonner to have been perfected; 
the abuse, therefore, to wdiich vaccination is still exposed in this cajiital, 
cannot be considered as unworthy of notice. The following case, selected 
from many others, may serve for illustration. An infant nine months old 
was brought for re-vaccination, only a fortnight after it had undergone the 
operation. The mother, not feeling satisfied, wished it to be repeated; 
on examining the arms, there were three rose-coloured spots of an oval form, 
about the size of a split horse-bean, no elevation of the cuticle had ever taken 
place, or any surrounding inflammation; the lancet had actually been armed 
after tearing off the black scab from another child, which readily accounted 
for the failure. The infant was re-vaccinated from an eighth day case by 
five punctures in each arm; on the fourth dav nine had t^en effect, on the 
eighth day each vesicle was regularly formed with incipient indications of 
the areola, on the twelfth day they had passed the height, and the concen¬ 
tric circles were well defined. From some of these vesicles several children 
were vaccinated, and the board of the N. V. K. supplied with one hundred 
and twenty-five duuble-armed ivory ptiints. 
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The period of taking the lymph for the purpose of vaccination is a subject 
of infinite importance, and the regulations regarding it cannot be too deeply 
impressed on the attention of practitioners; indeed, the neglect of this cir¬ 
cumstance alone has been the real cause of bringing the cow-pock into dis¬ 
repute. It cannot be used too early; as soon as the vesicle, even as early as 
on the fourth or fifth day, yields sufficient lymph to arm the lancet, it may 
be done with the surest effect: the usual time and the latest recommended 
is on the eighth day, prior to the full developement of the areola. If taken 
too late, it produces an irregular vesicle, destitute of the true characters: in 
stead of being circular, the edge of the pock elevated, and its centre de¬ 
pressed, the form is reversed, rising in the middle like a cone, or pimple, 
by the projection of which the vesicle is more exposed to friction and likely 
to be broken, and it always appears as if disturbed by scratching. The 
^mph, instead of being absorbed into the circulation, and thereby affording 
future protection, is constantly exuding, as from an ill-conditioned ulcer; the 
concentric circles are not palpable, the texture is e>oft and flabby instead of 
being compact, and it fails to letive the proper test, viz. a permanent cica¬ 
trix. It is unreasonable to expect that buch a marked deviation from the 
regular form and progress of vaccination can offer security against variolous 
contagion. The period, therefore, of employing the lymph is diametrically 
opposed to the former practice of inoculation for small-pox; the matter in 
that cjise was never taken until the pock had turned, as recommended by 
Baron Dimsdale, under the impression that, the matter having undergone 
this change, its virulence was modified. An allusion to this circumstance is 
here made under the apprehension that some gentlemen in the profession 
may still laliour under a similar impression with regard to the vaccine vesi¬ 
cle : the remarkable case of failure above related seems to have arisen in 
consequence of such an opinion. 'Po produce the effect of genuine cow-pock, 
it becomes indispensably necessary to employ the lyffiph from a well-formed 
vesicle while in its most active state, not exceeding the eighth day. The late 
Mr. [lush followed this practice, terming it 'Hhc golden rule of vaccina¬ 
tion.'^ 

A curious anomaly with respect to the comjdete vesicle deserves notice in 
this place ; the black scab, or crust eff a well-formed pock, after having been 
kept for months, is sometimes found effective. For which purpose the crust 
must be reduced to a dnt* powder in a mortar, and mixed with cold water to 
the consistence of a muialage, when vaccination may be performed with this 
li(piid in the usual manner. This paradox future physi<ilogists may perhaps 
explain; at present it is not easy of solution. It is singular that, after a cer¬ 
tain time, as already exemplified, it withholds or ceases to generate the ge¬ 
nuine pock, but by undergoing all the regular changes, itnruuld seem that 
the original property is ai'.tually restored to the crust. Why the matter of 
the vaccine ]ioi^k becomes less and less capable of producing the perfect ve¬ 
sicle after the ninth or tenth day, the foilovving suppositions arc submitted 
for consideration. We may suppose that vaccine lymph, in the first place, 
produces its own peculiar excitement, in consequence of which a transparent 
lymph is secreted in a vesicular eniption, impregnated with the vaccine 
poison ; and that this secretion continues till a poriion is absorbed, and an 
idteration thereby effected in the constitution, by which tlie system is ren¬ 
dered inc/«ipable of being acted upon in future either by the vaccine or vario¬ 
lous poison. After this constitutional change, the peculiar vaccine secretion 
ceases, and an ichorous serum, imperfectly vaccine, continues irom the irri¬ 
tation of the fluid collected. The black scab being divested of the super¬ 
fluous ichor becomes concentrated, and thereby re-assumes its original pro¬ 
perties. The vaccine poison being absorbed, after a certain period it loses 
its efficacy, the specific action and true secretion being exhausted. 

A difference oi opinion prevails among the faculty with regard to the ne¬ 
cessary number of punctures, some preferring one, others two, three, four, and 
eveo nv 0 in each arm. It is readily admitted that one vesicle, if ivell pre¬ 
served, or allowed to remain entire, affords sufficient protection. All appre- 
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hension, however, of overdoing this mild disease is groundless^ and is opposed 
in au inverse ratio to the introduction of small-pox matter. But the more 
freely the vacciue lymph is inserted^ the greater perhaps will be the security 
effected ; by affording a larger surface for absorption, the more complete may 
be the saturation of the system. The unpleasant .casualty of one or two 
being broken or disturbed by accident, Is effectually guarded against by in¬ 
creasing the number of vesicles. The Original Vaccine Pock Institu^on, 
from the beginning to its dissolution, uniformly set the example^ of forming 
three vodcles in each arm. in* the figure of an equilateral triangle, eadb. 
pustule making a triple apex, distinctly about an inch apart. The last year 
the number was augmented from three to five, six, or more, in each arm. 
It is not unlikely that the poor, by undergoing vaccination more freely, are 
better off than the opulent; the former, indeed, require greater protection, 
because they are much more liable to be exposed to the contagion of small¬ 
pox : many of their associates being yet insensible of the advantage of the 
preventive process, carelessly forego **the resource which the charity of 
Parliament most humanely and generously provides for its safety.*' This 
quotation is from the last annual ileport (1829), and the following will 
equally add strength to the argument: have the satisfiiction, however, 

of finding that more than 10,000 of the poor have been vaccinated in London 
and its neighbourhood since our last Report; and it is particularly gratify¬ 
ing to learn, from the records of the last yei^s experience of the Small-pox 
Hospital, that no patient admitted there under small-pox, after vaccination, 
had been vaccinated by any officer of this establishment: whence it is fair to 
presume, that wlien the operation has been performed with due care and in¬ 
telligence, it is much less liable to be followed by small-ptix; and that such 
care and circumspection are absolutely necessary to a just and confident ex¬ 
pectation that complete protection be afforded by it.” In accordance 
with the foregoing sentiments, I have always in my public, and generally, if 
possible, in my private practice, made five punctures in each arm, about three- 
quarters of an inch apart, a distance sufficient to preserve each vesicle dis¬ 
tinct ; tlie areola a little exceeds in diameter two pustules an inch separate. 

Only a single case has occurred of erysipelatous inflammation extending 
from the shoulder to the elbow after the twelfth day, which readily yielded to 
a saturnine lotion; the arm thus affected had four vesicles, the other three, 
with the areola of the usual character and dimensions, marked by the con¬ 
centric circles. Whence an inference was drawn, that the inflammation had 
been caused either by accidental pressure, or external injury, 

. A practitioner having a number of patients to vaccinate from an eighth 
day case, a good sprinlding of vesicles allows him to do so Muth additional con¬ 
fidence, by enabling him to leave two or more untouclied. When one or two 
pustules only are produced, the faculty are frequently requested to vaccinate 
the family of a relative or friend; and having no alternative, they are com¬ 
pelled to act contrary to their real wislies or approval. 

\Vlien a vehicle is damaged during the most active period of secretion, 
from the fourth to the eighth day, it becomes materially deficient in the 
quantity of lymph, and deceive.s the observer by insidiously undergoing the 
relative vicissitudes of areola, concentric circles, to the black crust, and even 
cicatrix. By such a reduction of lymph, the chances are tliat an adequate 
degree of absorption, necessary to protect the constitution, is either greatly 
diminished or wholly defeated; and if only a single pock, a failure ought to 
be antidpated, and re-vaccination strongly recommended. This fact has been 
frequently recognised, while puncturing the vesicles for drawing lymph to 
doubly arm the ivory points fur the Board. Out of four or five pu^ules in 
the Siime arm, the one that has been injured, although corresponding in size 
with the rest, but a shade darker, by repeatedly puncturing the cellular 
structure, so completely refuses to yield a discharge of lymph, that a sin- 
£^eTOint or glas« cannot even be moistened. 

Snould these remarks be honoured by the perusal of the fair sex, whose 
sympathising affection, anxious and maternal solicitude, are so invariably ex- 
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emplHied oa all bccosions for the welfare of their tender ofiBipring, *'the 
mother’s hope, the father’s joy/* it is confidently expected that all intelligent 
mothers will cheerfully become converts to the plans here suggested^ and 
permit the surgeon to exercise Ids discretional judgment. What can be the 
cruelty of a few punctures from the lancet, to that of leaving the child ex¬ 
posed to the ravages of a loathsome disease ? 

Lest, however, these observations may excite unnecessary alarm in the minds 
of the timid or nervous, on retrospection, if only one or two vesicles should 
liave gone through the necessa^ changes unmolested, they may cheer^U^ 
conclude that all is right ; but, if otherwise, the simple operation of re-vacci- 
iiation becomes absolutely necessary. When inoculation was first introduced, 
an incision was made in the arm, deep and long enough to de|)Osit a bit of 
thread from a quarter to half an inch in length, stiff, and saturated with the 
matter of small-pox.* 

Burke has observed, that early and prudent care is the nurse of safety;'’ 
let the parent cherish this maxim in his recollection, and in every doubtful 
case re-vaccinate the subject. As the vaccine lymph only contains its specific 
poison, no other disease can be communicated along with it; the thousands 
it has already passed througli with impunity, readily satisfies the mind upon 
that point. 

(Casualties arising from the manner of vaccinating.—When blood flows too 
freely from the puncture, it may defeat the operation by washing off the 
lymph; on which account the most uncertain subjects are those under a fort¬ 
night old, when the muscles are flabby by reason of the cellular membrane 
not being filled up, and the cuticle so thin in its texture that the lancet, even 
with the greatest caution, wounds the vessels of the cutis; and the operation 
is generally required to be rimeated. This early vaccination can only he jus¬ 
tified under circumstances or small-pox breaking out in the same habitation 
or immediate neighbourhood. It has been generaAly remarked, that in al¬ 
most all ciises where blood issues too quickly it is more liable to fail. The va¬ 
riety in the texture of the cuticle of different subjects is very remarkable, and 
requires attention on the part of the surgeon, to adapt the puncture so as to 
avoid the casualty here alluded to with consequent failure. '\Ylien the skin 
is thus delicate, success is better effected by arming the lancet with a full 
charge of lymph every second touch, holding tlie instrument in a slanting di¬ 
rection downwards, slightly pricking the skin, and wiping the lymph into the 
orifice. Another mode is by making as superficial a puncture as possible in 
the usual manner, and applying more lymph, after it has ceased to bleed, witli 
the fiat surface of the lancet. 

Cliildrcn ought to be vaccinated from six weeks to two months old, pre¬ 
viously to the irritation of teething, in good health, and free from eruption. 

Lyinpli should be taken from those cases only in which three or four vesi¬ 
cles have formed ; and one or two, at least, should always be pemiitted to go 
through the regular course, without being punctured or otherwise disturbed; 
the vario/ff merino* then may be consiileren complete. 

Recent lymph, not exceeding the eighth day, should be preferred, when¬ 
ever it can be procured. 

If the Jennerian practice could ho effectually and univei'sally enforced, 
small-pox must altogether cease. The freedom, however, enjoyed by the 
people of the British empire precludes the Government from passing a bill 
to enforce vaccination. A proposal to legislate in this particular case was 
made, in the year by Lord Boringdon, for that express purpose, but 

rejected, 'rhe following extract from a popular periodical workf, proves 
the successful results of enforcing the anti-variolous influence in mreign 
countries. 


* It may, perhaps, not generally l)c known that the constitution can be equally 
as well put to the proof bv vaccine lymph as by small-pox matter; therefore, re-vac- 
ciAation ought always to lave the preference, because life is not endangered. 

+ Quarterly Review, No. 66.—1825. 
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‘'About twenty years a^o, when it was proposed to purify the medical pro^ 
fession irom quackery and iterance by legislative enactments, the late Dr. 
(ire^ory, of Edinburgh, published a letter on the subject, in which he re¬ 
marked, that,' England is a free country, and the freedom which every free¬ 
born Englishman chiefly values, is the freedom of doing what is foolish and 
wrong, and going to the devil his own way.' lliis is strikingly exemplified 
in the present state of vaccination in Great Britain, compared with its state 
in other countries in Europe. In the latter, general vaccination was ordered 
by Government; no one who had neither cow-pock nor small-pox. could be 
confirmed, put to school, apprenticed, or married. Small-pox inoculation was 
prohibited. If it appeared in any house, that house was put under quaran¬ 
tine ; and in one territory, no person with small-pox was allowed to enter it. 
By such means, the mortality from this disease, in 1818, had been prodigi¬ 
ously lessened. In ('<»penhagen, it had been reduced from 5500, during 
twelve years, to 158 during sixteen years. In Prussia, it had been reduced 
from 40,0(M) annually to ^1000 ; and in Berlin, in 1819, only twenty-five per¬ 
sons died of this disease. In Bavaria, only five persons died of smoll-pox in 
eleven years; and in the principality of Anspach it was completely exter¬ 
minated. In England, on the other hand—in England, the native country 
of this splendid and invaluable discovery, where every man acts on those 
subjects as he likes—crowds of the poor go uuvacx'iiiated ; they are jiermitted 
not only to imbibe the snmli-pox themselves, bivt to go abroad and scatter 
the venom on those whom they meet. A few years ago it broke out in Nor¬ 
wich, and carricMl off more persons in one year than bad ever been destroyed 
in that city by anyone disease, except the plague. A similar epidemic raged 
in Edinburgh; and last year, it destroyed within one of 1300 persons in the 
London bills of mortality." 

lliis document may be received as an epitome of general results, fully au¬ 
thenticated and confirrfied in all jmrts of the world. Foreign climes have 
now mure to fear from us than we from them ; for it is in this enlightened 
nation alone, which gave birth to Jenner, that small-pox is cherished, and the 
existence of a loathsome disease, which is daily devouring its victims, and has 
ever been considered as the severest scxmrge to the human race, is shamefully 
and ungratefully nurtured. The unwillingness of the l(»wer classes to receive 
the boon so readily conceded to them, of gratuitous vaccination, is deeply to 
be deplored, 'fbe full propliyhictic property of this invaluable blessing is 
opposed by obstinacy, bigidiy, and prejudice. 'Hie mild form of cow-pock 
presimts an antidote by which neither suffering, mutilation, blindness, nor 
death, can suj)ervene; it figfiratively ])ourtrays the triumph of Innocence 
over Vico, or the ferociousness of the tiger subdued by the gentleness of the 
lamb! ^ 


LONDONIANA—THE STREETS. 

Among the endless variety of subjects for the pen of the ready 
writer'* afforded by this immense metropolis, I do not recollect to have 
seen the streets touched upon. I do not mean in their brick garb and 
uninteresting profiles alone, but in the prominent characteristics of their 
eternally-moving scenery also. I believe Gay, the poet, has adverted 
to this subject, but not having his works at hand, I cannot tell in what 
mode he has handled it. Long years have elapsed since his time, the 
appearance of London is greatly changed, and fashions are entirely al¬ 
tered, so that it is most probable nothing bears now the aspect it did in 
his day. How curious to see a belle of the Augustan era of English 
literature, as it has been conceitedly denominated, and me of the pre¬ 
sent year, promenading side by side up Regent-street! How the fflir 
sex would marvel at their sister of 1720, and the extraordinary specta- 
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de her dress presented, though she were Miss Meadows/' or dear 
Lepel'' herself—though she were the prime beauty of the Court of St. 
James's, immortalized in song, as no dame of quality has ever been 
since. 

Of all the works of man, the dwellings of the inhabitants of London 
are the most uncouth in aspect and the frailest in frame. The beaver's 
dwelling is an eternal edifice to their habitations of ill-burnt clay, united 
by a mixture of adhesive chalk-lime; tlteir spongy timber, too, being 
peculiarly attractive of the dry-rot. They arc calculated just to last 
tlie term of the lease of the ground on which their shallow foundations 
are laid. Fronts black from an atmosphere loaded with sulphur, or 
here and there brightened a little by what is called “ renovation,” which 
means their being washed, and then pointed with mortar, till they pre¬ 
sent the aspect of distorted chess-boards, justly formed a theme of re¬ 
proach. Mr. Nash and Regent-street have broken in upon previous 
usage, and rudely interfered with the “ wisdom of our ancestors.” A 
new era has begun, which, if it has brought no increase of durability to 
our urban residences, has at least the merit of increasing their external 
beauty. With all its failings, Roman cement is better than smoky 
brick; the harlequinade orders of Mr. Nash are beyond compare with 
the villainous ugliness of preceding civic architecture, not saying a word 
of the better proportions, nobler elevations, and more correct forms re¬ 
cently adopted. “ Innovation/’ the ex-Ciiancellor’s sworn enemy, has 
been fearfully at work of late. Reform has been busy in our streets, 
liberal ideas have destroyed Swallow-street, (wi^h all the associations so 
precious to thousands of recollections among its exiled inhabitants, as 
sundry cockney writers grieved, in their Jeremiads, on its disappear¬ 
ance.) Bills have passed tlic legislature to abrogate the brick fronts of 
the Flemish bond/ which came in with the Glorious Constitution of 
1G88. In short, our religion, constitution, and venerable brick-fronted 
houses, are going together—Catholicism, liberality, and Roman cement, 
have formed a conspiracy, fatal to Magna Charta, and subversive of 
Protestant ascendency. At the time that venerable edifice of our fore¬ 
fathers, Exeter Change, was pulling to the ground, the Catholic Con¬ 
cession Bill was passing. Lords Winchelsea and Farnham were protest¬ 
ing, fulminating, and fighting; while Mr. Cross, with his wild beasts, 
and Mr. Clark, with his hardware, were grumbling and lamenting the 
devastation of their antique domicile, that rich example of the architec¬ 
tural wisdom and skill of our forefathers. 

On and prosper, Mr, Nash! we exclaim—build any thing but palaces, 
and thou shalt have our feeble applause! The streets of London al¬ 
ready exhibit what a judicious reformation may do for a great metropo¬ 
lis. Let cavillers rail at details if they will; wc desire the impartial 
to examine results, and they will confess the spirits of innovation and 
improvement have already worked miracles. Who, that has visited the 
Regent’s Park, and walked down Regent-street, does not feel this to be 
true? Who remembers Charing Cross “part and parcel” of the old 
system, and will not allow that the tortuous strait there has been taken 

* British bond, or the olil mode of laying the bricks of buildings, was disoanled 
for the Flemish on the accession of King William ; indeed, tho fashion came over 
at the same time. 
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away to advantage, and that the buildings which have sprung up are 
preferable to those which were “ consecrated by the smoke and dirt 
of years? Is it not a happy exchange for the piled rubbish and scanty 
outlet of the olden time? Who sees the resurrection of St. Martin's 
magnificent pediment and desires its re-interment?—None! not even 
Lord Eldon himself, we will dare assert. Who, that has entered a crazy 
coach for the purpose of making speed into the city, though an aristo* 
crat of the first water, and been jammed two hours in the narrow part 
of the Strand, does not applaud the Act of Parliament for widening it, 
and admit that the “cursed liberality'' of the time, to speak d la New- 
castle^ brings some solitary benefit in its train! 

There are few but must hail the different aspect of our metropolitan 
streets, where the hand of Improvement has been busy; while there are 
none strangers to the variety of appearance our older thoroughfares pre¬ 
sent. Some are broad, dazzling with the splendour of their shops, and 
filled with busy passengers. These are mostly the great thoroughfares 
which run in a sort of parallel from Hyde Park-corner to the river, and 
thence to the East India Docks, nearly seven measured miles, and from 
Tyburn to Mile-end Road. Westward, the broad streets and ample 
pavements are trod by a different class of inhabitants from the narrow, 
gloomy avenues of the East, where traffic, scanty room, and mud of 
deeper blackness than that on the shores of the Styx, imparts its cha¬ 
racter to the Israelitish visages everywhere encountered. Of all the 
filth of all the cities we have ever seen, at home or abroad, commend 
us to the sable mud of the London thoroughfares on a damp day. It 
is the most uncompromising of pollutions; the most liberally bestowed 
with which a congregation of humanity was ever blessed. Battening 
upon its tenebrious exhalations, the thorough-bred cockney who travels 
(since steam-boats have come in, cockneys are no longer limited, in 
journeying, by Richmond to the West, and Greenwich eastward,) affects 
disdain at the dirtiness of foreign towns, and turns up his nose at odours 
in their streets, which are attar of roses to those which greet the nostrils 
in the Eastern part of his own metropolis. The pestiferous smells 
from the tallow-chandlers’ and oilmen’s shops in the midst of a July 
day, attempered, it is true, by the sulphurous smoke bearing thick 
showers of levigstted coal in suspension, or depositing a nevcr-endiiig 
shower of tenebrious particles, far exceed any thing we ever witnessed 
even amid the filthy streets of Lisbon. Barring the remains of a few 
dead dogs and cats, (and these may be found in great plenty in retired 
nooks and courts in London,) that city cannot outdo it. We speak now, 
of course, of the pleasant purlieus of Smithfield and the Barbican, of the 
‘ Eastern alleys and Wapping, and not of the Western part. The pure 
cockney is principally a tenant East of Temple Bar, though he migrates 
occasionally, and to his domain these remarks are immediately confined ; 
not but that Drury-lane and St. Giles’s have thoroughfares and cuts de 
saCf that may vie with any in the Tower precincts, or Wapping, or 
Smithfield itself, on a drizzling day. 

Amid the noise of vehicles that sets the stoutest nerves ajar, the man 
of traffic bustles on his way in the streets at the farther extremity of 
the metropolis, blending expressions mercantile with a brogue com¬ 
mercial or Judaic. Faces multiply there from all climates of the globe. 
The Lascar and Hindoo, the Mahometan and Greek, the Moor and 
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Negro, the Yankee and Armenian, render the scene motley enough from 
their varied costume. 

At the AVestend comparative order and regality prevail. Gay equi¬ 
pages roll over smooth Macadamized avenues, as hollow beneath as 
the politeness of the inmates of these vari-formed vehicles. The five 
orders in Roman cement assume a patrician appearance. The beau 
and belle ride by in luxurious ease, or promenade the ample pavements, 
surpassed for convenience by no other cijty in the world. All is ease 
and gentlemanly composure, the slow pace of rank and fashion being sub¬ 
stituted for the hurry and bustle of the East end, while the sun, for an 
hour or two in the day, during the eight months’ winter of the climate, 
breaks forth over Grosvenor-square and Park-lane, as if he were at¬ 
tracted by the superior appearance of the dieux mortels that sojourn in 
them. The very shopmen have a stylish air, which, though not unimi- 
tated, is never attained at Whitechapel; the smirking draper of Re¬ 
gent or Bond-street, being a totally distinct species of animal, a sort of 
retailing noble, compared with him of the Minories and Leadenhall. 

Over the water, in the remote precincts of the Borough and the 
ultima Thule of !St. George’s Fields, there is a third species of biped 
which prevails, diflering greatly in character from either of those before 
alluded to. In the Borough, amid more than the dirtiness of SmithBcld. 
the people look more ancient, savouring of the antiquity of mine host of 
the Talbot, but all chin-deep in wcrldly-miiidedness ; while the poorer 
classes and inmates of the alleys are as squalid and miserable in ap¬ 
pearance as their neighbours on the North side of the Thames. There 
is less elegance in the shops and houses. In fact, it seems a second¬ 
hand warehouse to the lords of commerce in the city. In every thing 
they seem to stick religiously to the venerable customs of our ancestors. 
It is as if they were determined that Innovation should never set its foot 
there, if they could avoid it, and that King James still governed in 
plenitude of glory. The new bridges, however, have caused dange¬ 
rous reformations. In some quarters their avenues have intersected 
ancient lines, and proved fatal to things as they are.” Around that 
glorious abuse of legislation, “ the Bench,” as it is called, a miserable 
race appears condemned to reside within certain limits, for the benefit 
of law officers and their jailer, and to await the issue^of the Insolvent 
Court’s decision. Placed, for not paying their debts, in a situation by 
which, if willing to pay, they are incapacitated for ever from fulfilling 
their wishes,—sad from hope deferred, and meagre from scantiness of 
fare, with a good spi inkling of knaves among them, they wander like 
ghosts on the shores of Lethe. 

In the difierent thoroughfares and labyrinths of the Fields,” a genus 
of vicious characters, dog-hgliters, butchers, drovers, and marine store¬ 
keepers, may be met with, who seem to hold an intercourse only with 
the fag end of humanity. 

He who has not penetrated into the retired courts and alleys which, 
by narrow entrances, frequently branch off from the great thoroughfares 
of J/)ndon, can have little idea of the misery, filth, and vileness of the 
metropolis. Let the curious man leave his watch and best coat at 
home, and with but a few shillings in his pocket, to risk little loss, cx- 
plpre these dens of penury, nastiness, and low demoralization. He 
will, indeed, find matter of astonishment where he did not dream of its 
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existence; the state of the lower classes, in some of the more remote 
recesses of London, outdoes all that can be imagined of human wretch¬ 
edness. The North American savage in his wigwam, surrounded by 
the majesty of nature, dark woods encircling him, and a glorious sky 
above, is a king to the beings to whom we allude. Little do the inmates 
of the luxurious chariots that roll by within a few yards of their dwellings 
dream of the contrast to their own splendour presented by fellow- 
beings so near them. This state of misery and Alth engenders the 
grossest vices. High rents 'mos^ prevent the hire of the humblest 
apartments by one family only. Three or four are crowded together 
in a room, a medley of old and young of both sexes frequently, 
even without straw to repose upon,—a state to which the worst 
regulated of our prisons is a luxury. Thousands and tens of thou¬ 
sands sleep in this way every night; many never take oS their 
apparel for weeks together. So far from Mr. PeeFs statement of the 
increase of crime in London, being threefold more than that in the 
country, constituting matter for astonishment, it is rather marvellous 
how it is not more. When I have witnessed tliese scenes, I have thought 
that, contaminated as the morals of the metropolis are said to be, it is 
wonderful they do not lead to more ferocious vices. Misery is the 
parent of crime; want of separate lodgings ! fuel heavily taxed in an in¬ 
clement climate, so that in the bitterest winters the poor are obliged to 
buy their meagre food ready cooked! is it wonderful they should learn 
vice, and that the well-disposed, forcibly amalgamated with the aban¬ 
doned, should soon become corrupt? These are causes sufficient to 
account for the multiplication of offenders against the laws—for that 
current of vice which flows on with incessant increase from the victims 
of penury, who, if it be contrary to their nature, are forced upon bad 
courses, to say nothing of the odious offences thus engendered against 
morals. How should it be otherwise, where the means of demoraliza¬ 
tion are co-operative with those by which existence itself is miserably 
sustained.’ Every one must have been struck at times, in the better 
streets of the metropolis, in particular spots, at the miserable wretches, 
covered with filth and rags, who seem unaccountably to appear and dis¬ 
appear, no one knows whence coming or whither going. 

The glazing ^nd ornaments of some shops harmonize ill with the 
brick fronts and window-holes of others that rise near them, or some¬ 
times remain over them ; here resembling a low range of stabling, there 
towering to four or five floors; liere worked up and pointed newly, 
there black with the dirt and smoke of a century. These incongruities, 
however, arc rapidly disappearing. The renovated part of London is 
surpassingly excellent; and what Government has voted money to do, 
and still contemplates doing, will be the cheapest outlay the Exchequer 
ever issued. 

Whoever wishes to see tlie streets of London in their most singular 
aspect should mount his horse and ride through them between three 
and four o’clock on a summer’s morning. What a contrast do they 
present, compared with their appearance at the noon-day hour! their 
solitude is almost appalling. Now and then, a party of half a dozen 
persons may perchance be met returning home from the preceding 
• night’s revel. It seems a city devastated by some dreadful calamity. 
,llie very watchmen arc silent, and mostly asleep, in their boxes. The 
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streets can commonly be associated with nothing less resembling them 
in character than their aspect at such an hour. Clear of smoke and 
endless in extent, with a pure atmosphere and sunshine over them, they 
seem operated upon by enchantment; the inhabitants appear dead, or 
exiled from their dwellings. It is as if there were a death in every 
house, and the closed shutters were tokens of mourning and funeral. 
But the unbroken, inexorable dead silence is, after all, most startling, 
when we find it where daily and hourly, for years, we have been stunned 
by noise and deafened by uproar. Yet in a few hours and all will 
again present the same busy, noisy, smoky, obscure appearance ; man 
and art will arise and extinguish nature, and every thing will assume its 
accustomed character. 

The appearance of the streets at night is scarcely less novel and 
striking than it is embarrassing to all but the initiated inhabitant. By 
lamplight, every part of town assumes nearly the same appearance; so 
that if a person, ever so well versed in the knowledge of the different 
quarters of the metropolis, were set down blindfolded in any of the 
streets, not a great thotoughfare, he would not discover where he was, 
without inquiry, until he had walked a considerable distance, and found 
some spot with which he was familiar, and which might serve him for a 
reckoning-point. 

Finding the way about London at night is attained by a sort of instinct, 
and is acquired by most persons, not so much from the names of the 
streets, as from the relative situation of the place sought being weighed in 
its bearing from the place of setting out, or from remembering on which 
side of the great thoroughfares it may lie. person familiar with town, 
going to any quarter, rarely notices the names of the streets he passes 
through; perhaps he does not know their names at all; but he works 
his way unerringly by compass, as well as the angles of the streets will 
admit, never confounding his turns to the right or left as he proceeds ; 
and in this way he keeps his course diagonally, or directly, as the case 
may be. The stranger thinks only of the names of the streets through 
which he must pass to his destination, examines his map, and is still 
obliged to inquire, at every turning, the rectitude of his course. The 
streets of London are too numerous to burthen the recollection with, 
and too much alike to be discriminated from each other; the inhabitant, 
therefore, goes in the direction of his object as the ship sails, and does 
not notice the names of the streets which intervene. 

Two remarkable objects break in at night upon the uniformity of the 
chains of tire, which seem to be suspended on each side of the main 
streets. These are the different-coloured lamps of the apothecaries, and 
the more brilliant lights of the gin-shops and taverns, both warning the 
homeward-bound pedestrian with a sort of memento mori caution. A 
facetious French writer observes, that in France, the number of sick and 
the number of medical men, summed up exactly the same total. It is 
incredible the number of apothecaries' shops thus presenting themselves; 
there is almost one for every physic-taker. 

There is great art in walking the streets of London : the countryman 
is a long while before he gets into the practice, and his awkwardness, in 
this respect, is one of the marks by which he is very readily distinguish¬ 
ed, even if he have doffed his country-cut coat and hat, and imagines 
he is altogether one of the right sort.” How quickly will a pick- 
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pocket fix him in his eyci and keep close to bis heels in a crowd for a 
whole street together. The habit of gazing at shop-windows^ and at 
every trifling novelty in the great thoroughfares^ and the want of that 
utter indifference to every thing but the object towards which he is jour¬ 
neying, distinguishes the indigenous individual from the stranger in the 
street. The genuine Londoner is an absent man in the most crowded 
parts of the city. He proceeds on his way coolly casting up his bills in 
his mindj arranging to-morrow’s.business, or projecting new schemes of 
profit, as unmoved and abstracted as if he were walking alone across a 
desert. He never jostles those he meets either right or left, but pro¬ 
ceeds along, clear of porters and draymen, gliding with the current 
of vitality that flows on his own way at the general rate, nor breaking 
in upon the counter-marchers who fhee him in a continued stream; he 
could peruse a book or a newspaper uninterruptedly during his pro¬ 
gress from Charing Cross to the India House, in the midst of thou¬ 
sands, undisturbing and undisturbed—his habitual ease in such circum¬ 
stances being the distinguishing trait of his character. The sojourner 
of the provinces, on the other hand, when visiting the metropolis, is 
sadly puzzled to steer clear of the multitudes he meets. There is a 
story of one of them on record, who coming into Fleet-street from a 
cross court, mounted tlie step of a door at noonday to wait, as he said, 
** until the people coming out of church had gone by.’” It is pleasant 
to see him launched foi th in the metropolis for the first time, raw from 
Cumberland and Westmoreland. Now he gets into the current of peo¬ 
ple passing the opposite way to himself, and finds himself pushed of!' 
the pavement into the middle of the street—now he staggers among 
those who have their right-hand to the wall, and not keeping the pace 
of the rest of the passengers, is pushed forward, or jostled, or, stopping 
at a window to see some common-place thing, obstructs the passen¬ 
gers, and is pushed through the glass, or loses his pocket-iiandkerchief. 
Disasters are for ever occurring. He is bewildered by the noise and 
confusion around him, and is happy to return and take his rest at his 
inn. It is scarcely credible to a Londoner, but there are well authen¬ 
ticated instances of temporary madness in persons bred up in the pri¬ 
vacy and solitude of remote country villages, from being left alone and 
getting bewildered in the streets of the metropolis. 

The great secret of walking the streets in comfort, is an adherence to 
the rultt established by custom, namely, to take the inside of the 
pavement when the right-hand is to the wall, and the outside when 
the right-hand is toward the street,—to catch tlie pace of the going or 
returning current, as the case may be, and never to attempt giving 
others the law, but to proceed with what Johnson calls “ the tide of 
human existence." 

Never stop to listen to street-minstrels, nor stand looking up at the 
figures of St. Dunstan’s church; if you do, you will infallibly discover 
the meaning of the proverb of being penny wise and pound foolish. 

Never delay your homeward steps at a late hour by going out of 
your direct path upon seeing a mob assembled, or on hearing the watch¬ 
man’s rattle; proceed imperturbably. 

Never give an alms, nor pay the least attention to night-beggars, nor 
notice the appeals of strangers, nor suffer any conversation to be main¬ 
tained with you by them. 
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If a drayman bring his whip across your eyes, do not stop to resent 
it, unless you are sure you are the better man of the two, and have lit¬ 
tle money in your pocket for the bystanders to rob you of. If you are 
right in these respects, knock him down at once—you have no better 
mode of obtaining justice. 

If a porter drive his load against your spectacles, forcing them into 
your nose, overturn him, burthen and all. If you are not strong 
enough, you must pocket the injury. • 

Never buy a cheap box of cigars, a watch, a ring, a pencil-case, or 
similar articles, when offered you by any one in the streets. 

Never buy of a street-Jew, not because of his faith, but because all 
Christians having united to persecute him, he very fairly thinks himself 
bound to retaliate by taking them in whenever he can. 

When you meet ladies on a crowded pavement, you must forget your 
gallantry, and not think of giving them the inside, for those you meet 
compose a countez-enrrent to your own—in your own current you may 
he as polite as you please to the sex. 

Amuse yourself as you walk, in contemplating character in the 
faces of those you meet, and thence guessing their profession or class. 

About ’Change you will find the genuine counting-house phiz— 
“ thirty pence is two and sixpence.” About the Haymarket, on mar¬ 
ket-days, you may contemplate the country farmer mingled with the 
off-scouring of Pafata Roifal opera-dancers, and the scum of Italy, in fur 
or brocade, pale, emasculated, idcalcss, and insolent. In Bond-street, 
the whiskered vacuity of the dandy’s countej^ance may he studied to 
most advantage; while Goodman’s Fields furnishes the priincst physi¬ 
ognomies for learning the expression and character of the children of 
Israel. In Thames-street, at noon-day, you may see the cautious, plod¬ 
ding, commercial cast of face; and in Bishopsgate that of the petty re¬ 
tailer, who values sixpence more than ho does his soul. The Borough, 
St. Giles's, and Wapping, also furnish distinct traits of feature.—Thus 
do the streets of London display endless studies of human nature for 
the reflective-minded passenger—^all that is great, admirable, vain, 
vicious, and degraded,—in higher perfection than any other spot of 
the known world. 


RKCOLLKCTIONS OF BRA^1L, NO. I. 

There are probably few situations in which a man finds himself 
more completely emui/e than in the double capacity of a neutral and 
idler in a besieged town. While he shares, in common with the 
meanest of the garrison, every privation, thfi magnificent game of war 
hourly passing before his eyes, affords to him none of its spirit-stirring 
excitements. It was under the influence of this feeling that, in the fall 
of the year 1822, I left the city of St. Salvador, at that time closely in¬ 
vested by the patriot army, and, accompanied by an intimate friend and 
associate, sailed for the Rio de Janeiro. 

My companion, an old Peninsular campaigner, tired alike of la vie 
hourgeoise and half-pay, was allured thither by the prospect of joining 
•the Imperial service, which at that time held out high inducements to 
a foreign officer. For myself, I was not sorry to exchange the mono- 
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tonous gloom of St. Salvador for the more exhilarating scenes passing 
in tlie capita). Nor was I, in short, without strong feelings of curiosity 
to observe, in its earliest stage of developement, the workings of that 
spirit of freedom which, in silence, I have long marked undermining 
the moral influence of the mother-country; and to witness the first 
impulse of a young people just budding into political existence, and 
shaking from their galled limbs the chains of three centuries of misrule 
and oppression. 

The arrangements for our departure were soon made, and the morn¬ 
ing of the fourteenth day, after an agreeable passage, saw us steering 
beneath the base of the Fao d’Assucar, which majestically flanks the 
entrance of the harbour. Were 1 to live for centuries, the impression 
made on my mind by the splendid combination of the luxuriant and 
sublime which suddenly burst on my enraptured eye, would, to the last, 
be green on the memory. 1 have since trodden the classic shores of 
luly, have long sojourned amidst the sublime romantic beauties of 
Switzerland, and have often wandered along the vine-clad banks of the 
lovely Rhine. But these splendid creations of the European world, 
with their exhaustless stores of historical and poetic associatiops, never 
produced on my mind those feelings of mingled wonder and delight, that 
did the majestic sublimity of that masterpiece of Nature, the bay of 
Rio de Janeiro. To describe its various beauties is far beyond the 
powers of my weak pen ; in the language of Voltaire, it is at once— 

Beau, inajestueux, harmonieux ct sublime/' 

On landing, every object wore the animated complexion of the times. 
Ckintrasted with the air of melancholy which pervaded every thing in 
the place we had so recently quitted, it burst on us like the momentary 
gleam of sunshine which sometimes enlivens the gloom of a November 
day. Arches of triumph raised their stately heads in all the principal 
streets, while the facades of the houses were thickly studded with alle¬ 
gorical paintings and devices. Wc were soon convinced that we had 
arrived on the eve of some great festival. Nor were we mistaken. 
The coronation of the young Emperor, wc were informed, was to take 
place in two days. This event, calculated to influence so strongly the 
future destinies of ihe rising country, appeared to engross the public 
mind, to the exclusion of almost every other topic. All was bustle and 
animation, brightness and enthusiasm. The poor negro, even, watch¬ 
ing the infection of the times, felt not his chains, and carolled, in the 
illusion of the moment, the air of liberty. 

Singular inconsistency of human nature! While the more intellectual 
part of the nation were publishing to the world long and laboured dis¬ 
sertations on the abstract question of the Rights of Man and the dig¬ 
nity of Human Nature, and while their armies were in the fleld fight¬ 
ing for their practical illustration, they offered at the same moment the 
spectacle of a most melancholy anomaly, a mere fractional part of the 
nation contending for freedom in its most Utopian forms, while the re¬ 
mainder were groaning in the most abject state of slavery, or vegetating 
under the withering influence of prejudice, arising from the difference 
of caste and colour. On our way to the police-office, overcome by the 
sultriness of the weather, we entered a cafe. We were, on our entrance, 
literally overwhelmed with questions. In their avidity for news from 
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the seat of war, the curiosity of our interlocutor!;^ in many instances, 
overcame their courtesy. A short time previous to our quitting St. 
Salvador, a sortie liad been made by a party of the garrison, with the 
view of carrying oft' a large portion of cattle collected in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The attempt proved unsuccessful, and the party was 
driven in with inconsiderable loas. Some account of the affair had al¬ 
ready reached the Rio, and wliat was in fact but u mere forage, was 
construed, by the vanity of the Brazilians, into a splendid military tri¬ 
umph. 

It is with young nations as with young people; their vanity is even 
in an inverse ratio to their capabilities. On their early successes in arms 
they dwell with more than a lover's fondness ; and viewing them through 
a medium highly magnified by youthful ardour and enthusiasm, the 
slightest strictures, however the result of a cool and dispassionate cri¬ 
ticism, are associated by them with feelings of scorn and contempt, 
and as immediately repaid by inveterate and undisguised dislike. It 
is to tills feeling, 1 think, rather than to the operation of baser passions 
growing out of the recollection of political misrule and oppression, that 
we may ascribe the deep-rooted and rancorous animosity which marks 
the feelings of emancipated colonics towards the parent states. 

In the present instance, the compressed lip and clouded brow indi¬ 
cated, in no unequivocal manner, the rage and disappointment of many 
of our auditors at our plain and unvarnished account of the affair in 
question, so in disunion with their own ideas. At the police-office, we 
were loudly reproached witli aflection to tlie royalist cause, and fa¬ 
voured by the Minister in person with a bulletin of the action, In a style 
of more than Oiiental bombast; by way of a climax, he gravely as¬ 
sured us that the future historian would rank it as a second IVTarathon. 
This piece of gasconade I really expected would have raised the shade 
of Milliades; but there is no reasoning with prejudice engrafted on ig¬ 
norance; so, leaving his Excellency to feast on the creations of his own 
imagination, we took our leave, and were really not sorry to find our¬ 
selves in the cool veranda of our posada, doing ample justice to a pro¬ 
fusion of good tilings to which we had long been strangers. 

We sallied forth at an early hour on the foIlowiDg morning to .stock 
our portfolios with a few sketches of the magnificent sunoiinding 
scenery. Wc had been tor some lime busily employed in our task, 
when w'e were interrupted by the arrival of four or five officers in mili¬ 
tary undress. One of them, who rode a little in advance of the rest of 
the party, approached us, and asked, in a tone of great haughtiness, 
what we were doing; and without awaiting our reply, added, ** Are you 
ignorant of the order which expressly foibids foreigners from making 
draughts of the harbour and its defences ?*'—“ You must be but a young 
soldier,” replied my companion, somewhat piqu<*d at the tone of hauteur 
assumed by the stranger, “ or your military coup^d'ceil would not have 
betrayed you into so absurd an observation. Favourable as this spot 
may be for taking a sketch of the surrounding scenery, it is the very 
last we should have chosen for making a military reconnoissance of the 
harbour.” Without appearing to heed the sarcastic retort of my 
friend, he questioned us seriously as to our name, country, and pro- 
‘fession. We satisfied him on all these points, adding, that we had 
only arrived from St. Salvador on the preceding evening. On learning 
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this^ he immediately dismounted, and seated himself on a bank a short 
distance from us. The Conversation now became lively and animated. 
He manifested the most intense anxiety on every subject relative to the 
operations before St. Salvador, listened with profound attention to all 
our details, occasionally interrupting us with an exclamation of haughty 
importance whenever he supposed our narrative described in too flat¬ 
tering colours the position of the Royalists. He appeared to ridicule 
tlie idea of powerful reinforcements being on their vvay out from the mo¬ 
ther country. We told him there was not the slightest doubt on the 
subject, as a band forming part of the squadron had reached St. Salva¬ 
dor the very morning of our departure : Besides/’ added my compa¬ 
nion, ** if they only throw in provisions, the present garrison will hold 
out the place to all eternity against the rabble collected on the outside." 
I shall not easily forget the flash of indignation which in a moment suf¬ 
fused the handsome countenance of the young officer; his daik eyes 
flashed fire, and his very moustache curled with wrath. '* Rabble 1” he 
bitterly exclaimed; it was such rabble that, on two occasions in 
North America, obliged the veteran armies of England to lay down 
their arms. It is such rabble that, on the other side of this Continent, 
have just achieved, after a hard-fought struggle, their country’s inde¬ 
pendence ; and it is such rabble, light as you may hold them, that will, 
ere long, work a glorious consummation to the noble work in which 
they arc engaged. In the piidc of art, and with the true esprit de 
corps of soldiers, all your prepossessions are engrossed on the side of 
military organization and discipline, rather than on that of liberty and in¬ 
dependence." We disclaimed the imputation, professed ourselves warm 
admirers of a new order of things, which would wrest so fair a portion 
of the globe from tyranny and oppression, and give a rapid develope- 
ment to its immense and varied resources. Our professions appeared 
to calm the burst of rising anger, for he immediately rallied us on the 
privations we had undergone ; requested to look at our sketches; com¬ 
mended the performance in the most flattering manner, and gave us the 
names of several spots, which he described as fine subjects for our pen¬ 
cils. Cordially saluting us, he mounted, and rode offi We laughed 
heartily at our morqing’s adventure, and yet could not help remarking, 
as he rode off, that there was something about this young officer which 
singularly interested us. He was tall and ch-gantly formed, and had 
one of those fine dark animated countenances, shadowed by a profusion 
of raven locks, which limners love to paint. The air of hauteur 
which he at first assumed soon wore off, and was succeeded by an open 
frankness and good-natured brusqaerie of manner which insensibly won 
upon us. Ilis style of interlocution was rapid and comprehensive, and 
bore with peculiar force on all the leading points of the subjects under 
discussion. In fact, his conversation throughout powerfully indicated 
well-cultivated habits both of observation and deduction. 

The dawn of the following morning was ushered in by the ringing of 
bells and the roar of artillery. At an early hour the capital poured 
forth its population, eager to witness the imposing ceremony of the co¬ 
ronation. All was concur dc rose^ excepting the weather, which most 
provokingly evinced some old prepossessions in favour of the royal 
cause, for it rained in torrents. It was with some difficulty that we 
succeeded in making our way through the dense crowd assembled in 
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the great square, and re-entered the places in the church assigned to 
the ofRcers of the British squadron. The ceremony I need not de¬ 
scribe. There was the glorious pomp and circumstance of military pa¬ 
rade; the gorgeous magnificence of the Catholic Church; the strains 
of solemn music, and the fumes of incense. There were the roar of 
ordnance, and the deafening shout of a whole people’s praise. Amidst 
the host of contending emotions produced by this imposing spectacle, 
surprise predominated in the minds of my companion and myself, for in 
the person of the Emperor Don Pedro, we immediately recognised our 
interesting acquaintance of the preceding day. 

We often afterwards met the Emperor in our rambles. Our salute 
was always most graciously returned. On one occasion he stopped us, 
and with an arch smile inquired if we had made any additions to our 
portfolio. Neither did tlic dishonouring manner in which my compa¬ 
nion had spoken of the Brazilian troops, leave any unfavourable im¬ 
pression on his mind, for he shortly afterwards obtained high rank in 
the service. 


THE SINGING LESSON. 

YI s, well she profits by her master’s skill: 

Mow sweetly her liewitching numbers flow ! 

Is there not feeling in that gentle tfill, 

And nuigiii in that cadence soft and low ? 

And when she sings of Love in flattering tone. 
Might we not deem its trials were her own ? 

See, o’er her seat her young preceptor bends, 

He speaks support, her cheek more warmly burns: 
And when her sweet and murmur’d song she ends, 
AYith timid, half^averted look, she turns 
To meet that dark eye’s fond ])rotecting gaze. 

And drink the accents of that honey’d praise. 

And ’mid the calm domestic circle round. 

Not one can read that language of the eyes; 

Their thoughts by custom’s frozen chains are bound ; 

They judge the master's and the pupil’s ties 
By the dull measurement of pedant rules, 

Taught in their youthful days at former schools. 

And will discovery come, and her stern sire 
And haughty kindred scorn her prayer, her sigh? 
Aud will she like a dying swan expire 

In liei* sweet strains of dear-bought melody ? 

Yes, thus my heart forebodes will close ere long 
7'Iiis peaceful morning scene of Love and Song! 


M. A. 
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GERALDINE OP DESMOND.* 

The authoress of this work has made a high^ and ia some sort an epic at¬ 
tempt at historic romance) and her subject possesses every requisite tor ro¬ 
mantic interest. It takes us back) not simply^ like the captivating fiction of 

Kenilworth/' to the days of Elizabeth’s reign in England) but to the days 
of that reign in Ireland, where the drama of life, as we scan it even in the 
veracious page of history, exhibits to us agents, events, and impasaoned 
scenes, incomparably more complect and impressive than we meet with in 
the happier annals of contemporary England. Ireland, in spite of all her 
calamities, had at an early period an image of English commerce, culture, 
and even chivalry within the Pale; and we are left to infer that, in that por¬ 
tion of the kingdom, there was considerable polish and courtesy of manners as 
far back as the time of Edward IV., when we find that monarch designating 
one of the Anglo-Irish nobles as the most perfect gentleman he had ever 
seen, and saying that if good breeding and libend qualities had left the 
world, they might all'be found in the Earl of Ormond.” It was to the Pale, 
however, no doubt, and to a very few of the Anglo-Irish aristocracy, that 
Engludi manners, and even the habitual use of the language, were confined. 
Forthose English gentry who had received domains beyond the Psdc, though 
of Norman, and in s(»mc instances of royal extraction, yet intermarrying 
with princely Irish families, and surroiuided by Irish retainers, lapsed into- 
the old manners and character—kept their bards or senachies—affected more 
or less independence—made war on one another, and thouglt never renounc¬ 
ing a vague acknowledgement of England’s jtaramount royalty, assumed in 
some instances the pride and privileges of sovereignty. For this degeneracy 
of her Anglo-Irish colonists, Englntid had mainly to thank her own penal and 
selfish laws, whicli ruthlessly repelled the natives from ]Kirticipating in tlieir 
protection, and for a lon^ time made it no capital oifenco to kill .a more 
Irishnican—as well as that e<|ually cruel and impolitic distinction which was 
long kept up, between the dignity of English by birth, and English only by 
blcHid. 'Fhe spread of the English language anil English modes of thinking, 
which, if Ireland had not been grossly misgoverned, might have duly pre])arod 
her for the light of the reformation, was thus obstructed; and England had 
only one negative advantage, namely, that the Anglo-Irish beyond the Pale, 
by falling into barbarism, kept no ])ace with her in military discipline, and 
were unequal in the field to her sirchcrs and men-at-arms. 

Nevertheless, ns a mere subject of romance, the aspect of Ireland is 
heightened in picturesqueness by this barbarism of her population ; and what 
the Irish spirit lacked in skill, it made up in racy strength of cliaracter. It 
was a poor, a savage, "and a frightfully calamitous period, beyond doubt; but 
if we may say it without offence, there have been epochs in the same island 
when poverty and barbarism, equally painful to the sympathy, had yet an 
aspect more humiliating to the imagination. The wretched peasant of 1798, 
leaving his family to spread the manure on his potato-ground with their (»wn 
hands fur want of instniments, and sallying forth with his rags and his pike 
to insurrection, would furnish but a ]>oor subject for the dramatist, the ro¬ 
mancer, or the painter. But an Irish rebellion in the sixteenth century rises 
at least above monotonous and squalid horror; and no epoch can be found 
more fraught with those various colourings of human character and manners 
or those eventful incidents and solemn superstitions which give a melan¬ 
choly splendour to the picture of national calamity. The Irishman of that 
period listened to the songs of his forefathers, and to the harps of revered 
minstrels, in the castle of his chief. He hod traditions, whether false or 
true, of ancient national glory; he had a national costume, and songs of na¬ 
tive heroes in his own tongue, that struck the chords of his heart in unison 
with his national music. He might be sometimes oppressed at home, and 

* Geraldine of Desnutnd, or Ireland in the reign of Elizabetli. An llistoriral 
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ottener by ravages from abroad, Imt still lie had a sept and a I'hief to whom 
he was tied by tlie bonds of fellow'ship. lie was the niembor of a family 
which—how exaggerated and absurd soever their pride might was still a 

proud family; if he bled in hght, it was nut in rabble insurrection, but under 
that banner of his clan which, in the pithiest, ebseutial spirit of poeti<^ lan¬ 
guage, was denominated the sun-burst of battle.” Nor were the leadin^n- 
surgents of Elizabeth's reign spirits of vulgar or common-place metal, xhe 
O'Niul was calumniated by her Majesty's parasites as .a merely ferocious and 
habitually drunken barbarian. In their intercourse with him, however, the 
Knglisli found to their cost that his conduct betokened siny thing in the 
world but the sot and the savage. ^Vhen summoned by Sir Henry Sydney 
to apjiear as a culprit in Dublin, the O'Nial had tlie adroitness to persuade 
Uiat tfovernor to come and visit him in his own ciistle, where he silenced 
Sir Henry by his logic and eloquence, and preferred a statement of his 
case that confounded the Council of Dublin. When called by tlie Queen 
to London, he came to her Court with a retinue of his.body guards; and 
his gallowglasses, v ith their saifron-coloured robes and peculiar armour, 
astonished the eye»of the Loiidonei's, like people come from the ends of the 
Ccartli. 

The Desmond, our authoress’s hero, had a similjir spirit and destiny, 
'fhere is something deeply touching in the naked truth of his history—in Ids 
declaration that he had been wrung into rebellion by misusiige—in his flight, 
and famine, and wanderings, on the territory which he had ruled os a cldef; 
and in his naming himself to his murderer, as a last though fruitless appeid 
to his respect and mercy. Yet there was pride in the Desmond's spirit, no 
less than pathos in his story. AYhen defeated and wounded by the Eai-1 of 
Ormond's followers, he was borne off the field by some of the victorious tribe. 
One of his litter-bearers had tlie cruelty to ask him, ‘‘ Where now is the 
great Earl of Desmond.^”—“ Just whore he ought to be,'^ replied the Des¬ 
mond, “ still on the necks of tho Butlers.” 

Menaced and harassed as the Pale had often been by the desultory, and 
not unjust reprisals of the ancient natives, the Irish septs had too many 
quarrels among themselves over to coalesce effectively against the English; 
and as long as their religion remained the same as ours, their antipathy to 
the Saxon name was insufficient to give them any formidable umon. But 
when the lleformation was forced upon them by threats ^d proscriptions; 
wlicn they were commanded to disbelieve the creed of their forefathers, and 
to nliaudon their Irish church, jiroudly lield to be of almost apostolic 
auti(|uity, together with tenets which they thought essential to their 
eternal salvation, it was then that, if in point of action all Irish hands 
were not united against England, yet in point of* sentiment <J1 Irish 
hearts, with the exception of a few nobles of the Pale, imbibed a consen¬ 
taneous horror against our iHiuntry and her Protestantism. And though it 
is perfectly true that Elizabeth was justifled in defending the reformed 
religion, and in maintaining her regfdity in Ireland, yet it is equally true 
that, though right in her genex-al object, she was quite as wrong in her 
special means of attaining it, as if she had consulted Rome and the Jesuits 
and the Spaniards for the best means of making Protestantism odious in Ire¬ 
land ; for her enemies could not have conscientiously advised her to a surer 
inetliod of doing so, than to that system of spoliation and insult which she 
miscalled her Government. The rebellions of her reign had thus all the 
bitterness of religious hatred; yet it would be underrating the wrongs of Ire¬ 
land, to consider those insurrections in the light of mere religious warfare 
For the violent extension of English dominion respected the property as little 
!is the creed of the natives. Elizabeth told her nobles that tjie troubles ol' 
Irelmid would be the making of their fortunes—and when Sir Henry Sydney 
•ind the Perrots attempted to temper their strong measures of suppression 
with something like a mixture of equity and mercy, she recalled them, re¬ 
buked and disgraced them, and sentenced one of the Perrots to death. 

In framing n work of Action, equally brilliant and affecting, on the ground- 
Jnly. —VOL. XXVI. NO. CMII. O 
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work of this tragic period,our autliofess has chosen her leading characters from 
two families, that were alternately the most pre-eminent for several centuries 
in the hi'itory of Ireland. One of these was the Butler family of (IrmondT 
the <»ther that of Desmond, a branch of the Geraldines. The only great 
circumstance in the tale before us that is unsup]»orted by history, is the mu¬ 
tual attachment between Lord Thurles, son of the former peer, and Geral¬ 
dine the daughter of Desmond ; hut this departure from the fetter of fact is a 
legitimate liberty, since we find that the two families had at times had inter¬ 
marriages, in spite of their bitter ftMds. We have felt much pleasure in 
being carried along the broad and strong current of this romance, and we are 
HO well aware how niucli the best-told tale may l>e marred to a reader’s in¬ 
terest by forestalling bis actpiaintance with its issue, and ]>recludlng his sus¬ 
pense and curiosity, that we forbear t(» epitomize the story of Gcndtlirie, and 
sliall content ourselves with marking out some of the most prominent seencs 
and portraitures of character, leaving the writer’s graphic powers for the most 
part to speak for themselves, rather than detailing them to the peruser’s 
admiration. 

The introductory chapter explains, in ten purely historical jjages of ^^eat 
roncinnity, the events in Ireland that led to the deeply critical situation of 
the country in lAUS, shortly after the suppression of G’Niul’s rebellion, wlieii 
the contests between the Earls (»f Desmond and Ormond, and the iniquitous 
]iartiality of the Englisli cabinet to the latter, led to important results and to 
a temporary renewal t>f civil war. 

The r4)rmer nobleman is thus pourtrayed:— 

Gerald, sixteenth Kail of Desmond, assumed all the ])omp and pride of an Irish 
chieftain. Descended fnim a long line of ancestors, who enjoyed many extraor¬ 
dinary privileges, and who for ccnturit*s had lived in almost regal sjilendour, lie se¬ 
dulously endeavoured to preserve the peculiar customs of bis ])n^enitors unconta- 
minuted by the innoyatioiis of Vnodcrri He delighted to retracu the genealo¬ 

gies of his high lineage, nt the same time vaunting tlic exploits <if his heroic prede¬ 
cessors, wliich the narrations of antiquarian reisirds, the eulogiuins of hardic fiction, 
and the tM^ually romantic traditions of oral testimony had iinmortHli'/tMl, either in the 

symbolizing elements of national mythology.His persona] appearance was most 

remarkahle and itn]M>sing. Time Imd stam^ied its shjiI upon his brow, and had 
blanched to whiteness the veiierahle locks which, thrown back iroiii his temples, 
were fastened btdnnd in the iintional and fell luxuriantly on his slioiilderh; 

yet age had failed to ipiell the spirit of liis eye, that flashed with hrightness oxi tlie 
slightest irritation. His figure'was tall and robust, but eminently gimvfid .iiid dig¬ 
nified ; and were it not for the deep lines impressed on his exptinsive forelieail, the 
silvery wavings of a lieard that fell upon his breast, and a slight liend in the (*ontour 
of the neck and slionlders, the Karl of D(>sniond might have passed for one of those 
heroic w;irriors, who, lit the prime of manhood, seem to want 

^ Nothing of a OimI hut Eternity, 

And a Heaven to throne in. ’ 

His dress was arraiigeti uitU scrupulous attention to the ancient national costume of 
bis country. Jlis head was usually covered with a close green cap, that, surmounted 
with plumes of the same «vdour, was studded with Irish diamonds. He wore the 
Co/r(, or shirt, made of fine Haifron-colourcd linen, which was wrapped in lai^c folds 
upon the iMisoni, and was only partially concealed by a short purple vest, interwoven 
with threads of gold. This vest scarcely reached the elbows, and conseipiently dis- 
playiHl the immense sleeves of the Cota^ hanging in loose and graceful draperies from 
the arm. His shirt was open at his throat, which was adorned with a broad gold 
collar of exquisite workmanship, splendidly inlaid with jewels, lll^ limlis were 
clothed with the Traw, <ir straight Braci'*, whirli formed trowsi'rs and stockings in 
one, fitted close to the shape, and were made of weft slriped wkh various colours, 
running in divisions, resemtiiing the Tartan plaid. Gver all was thrown the Conila^ 
or upper garment, u kind of long flowing cloth mantle, W'liich, like the regal robes 
of the East, was of bright (Timsoii c^dour, emhroidiTed round the border, and edged 
with yellow silken iringe. This cloak was clasped at the breast with a large siher 
embossed fiiaila or hr<KM'h. Ronml his neck was a lUfissive antique gold chain, and 
on his feet the Earl wore hiiskius, or short IxNits.^’ 
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Such circumstantial miruiteucss in the description of pirniture would be 
tiresome if it were merely fanciful, but here it is the result of research, and 
has idl the value of antiquarian veracity, enabling us to look on the express 
imap^es of departed hein^, that same veracity wliich j^ives a charm to the dc- 
lincatinii of dresses in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 

Tlie traits of Desmond’s character, that was splendid in its elements, but 
imperfect in their combinatitui, and full <ff constitutional virtues that too 
often caught the contagion of adjoining vices, are sketched with very na¬ 
tural probability, and easily harmonize .with <iur conccptimi of the infiiience 
which Ids circumstances and seini-barbaroub ap^e would exeicise in moulding 
tlie hha])e of his mind. He spoke the English tongue witli Hueiicy, but al¬ 
ways thought ill Irish, and this gave a metaphorical tone and a tincture of 
enthusiasm to his dialect, winch was naturally eloquent and persuasive, 
though rudely iniignific,ent. By a former marriage with llic w idow of the pre¬ 
ceding Earl of Ormond, he was the father of Geraldine, who was consequently 
the cousin of Lord Thurles, the youthful hero of the story ; but the Desmond 
had married again and become the father of an infant son. In these do¬ 
mestic relationships the henevolcnt (pialities of the heroine’s heart are riclily 
developed in the ascendency of her sense and suavity over an envious step- 
inotlier, and in tlie warmth of her fondness for her little hroilior. liut the 
atta<‘liinents th*it are the main—springs of her earlie«^t trials, that call forth 
her lieepest tenderness and higliest heroiain, that bring nature and duty to 
their most fearful conllict, ami that tie the Gordian knot of her fate—are the 
filial instinct that will brook no severing from her father; the religious faith, 
that will make no coiiqiromise with its devotion; and her womanly love, that 
looked with the true gratitude of woman, to her manly and devoted Thurles, 
across the gulpli of adverse faith and faction wliich divided them. 

Stinted in the limits of our present notice, we look with some distraction 
over the many ihapters of pictures and narrati^* that court our choice. Al¬ 
most at random, we revert to the spectacle of old Desmond himself, in his 
feudal |»alaoe, thougli reluctantly jiassing over the landsc^jic of the castle, and 
the portraiture of its ill-starred and mysterious inmate, the Jesuit Allan, in 
the chaptei’s that precede the fidlow'ing scene 'J'he time is sunset, when it 
threw'its rays on the forest toj^s and pointed turrets of the antique edifice, 
leaving all the lest of it in ])aitiiil gloom. 

The eveuing hour was generally the signal hn* till* romiiieiiceineiH nf that cla¬ 
morous wassail and lioisterous north which distinguished the ret els of the Chief¬ 
tain, wlieti with leiidal niagntfiu'iu'c he regaled at ids festive board the niiiiieroiiR 
ilansmen of his liouse. Of his kindred and surname alone, the Karl could emiine- 
rate alu»ve li\e hundred gejilloineii, who. attended by uii mteiminrddc tiaiii of gal- 
lowglasses, kerns, lorestern, and gosMps, formed a miiltituiliuous and ini|K}sit}g ns- 
seiid)ly» of which in later iniic's wi* can scarcely conceive an adeijuate idea. The 
b.lTl^1leting hall wms an apuriinent oi prodigious extent, the w'alla of which were 
conqdetely covered with ancient armour, jaken, spears, and l>atile-axes, Jiostile 
w'ea]>ons of various workmanship, liiintiiig instruments, and shields, or taigcts, cu¬ 
riously emhla/.oned on the outside w'ith the hearings of the prim ip.d nobility and 
gcnti y ol the kingdom. 

111 tmitarioii of the miiniior in wliiili in former days the triennial Pailiamentsof 
Ireland liud been condiictisl in tlu‘ lloyid Ptdace of Tara, a principal herald was ap¬ 
pointed to regulaU* the order of p'eredeney, wliich was i'\er i;.irerully observed. 
Down the middle of the li ill, long tables w'ere set, that were loaded with substantial 
viands , siicli as boar's flesh, la^eves, and fidlow' deer, «:h well as with quantities of 
fish, and the more esteemed luxuries of pheasants, and game of cver)'^ description. 
Jiow forms, covered with the furred skiits of Intists that had been killed in the chase, 
were placed on eacli side of the tables , ami at the head of the centre one, on an 
elcvatiHl chair of state, and umler a sjileiidid canopy, W'hich w’as looped up by the 
gigtmtic horns of the Ceri.us Afcg/ircros, sut the Karl of Desmond. Twoiiiagin'irent 
Irish w'olf-dngs lay at his feet, and a ciqibearer and page stocxl in either side of their 
lonl. On his right his nearest of kiii w’ere ])laced; on Ids left, seated beneath their 
i*espective shields, weie those chiefs, wlio, in tAse the revoliitioriary notions of the 
period terminateii in open war, had bevn apjiointed to hold the rank of coniniaiiding 
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ofl]('«rs ill the army, tluMi in ol or^'ani/^ttion. In tlnr iiutldle oI eacli oi' 

the long Uiltli*** riiornicnis Nali-rt'llars were 6:{ed, bimenth whirli crowds of iiifericM* 
guests and clauMiU'ii were iudiscnminutely seated. Au extraordinary display of gold 
and silver vessels glittered among utensils of a rude an<l coininoii description, some 
of which were made of baked day, othei's of pewter and wiiod. The latter, liow- 
ever mean in the material of their composition, w'cre often so singularly l»eautiful in 
tlieir designs, that they nearly approa<‘lied the antique form, which, in the present 
day, is termed classical 

“ Immediately facing the CliieftainV throne, there was a sort of gallery, or or- 
4‘hestra, filled by a nuTiicrous hand ot musicians, over whom (huholin, the OUamh- 
re-iS'(r»ac/i/i, or chief minstrel of the Desmond, ]>rc8ided with an air of conscious 
nulhority. The other liards ot^Msioiially struck their harps to swell the chorus ol a 
national air, while celehv.iting wdth the fire ot song the fume ot departed heroes, 
whose actions were shiehUsl trom oblivion l>y the lianners of victory, 

*■*' At the oppiisitc end of the table, the Ivohillers, or Irish cavalry, the gallow - 
glasses, nr foot-soldiers, and the kerns, or light-armed infantry, were placeil, ac- 
cording to their military rank. They preseiited a very martial and striking a]>pcur- 
ancc», as the mys of golden light which yet illumined tlie westetu sky, flartlng 
tliroiigli the high gothic windows of the hall, blazed on the lances of the cjivalr), 
]>layed on the javelins c»f the iiifaiitiTi and fell powerfully on the stern and w'arlike 
counteiiances of the gallowglass(*s. Tliose men w'cre clothed in linen vests, staijied 
in saffron, which had long and open sleeves, Minluirged by a short riiihtciry harness. 
They were armed with large battle-axes, their he.uls w'ere Imre, and their long 
mrling locks flowed on their shonlders, Irmu wiienco depeiidecl a loose cloak. 'J'he 
costume was picturesque, and aided by its strong effect tlie groujnngs of a sctnie, 
which produced some portraits worthy to create the iiis])iralioii of the must exalted 
gcmiiis. 

‘‘ There wan a wild and fearless, Imt shnnvd and penetrating expression <leveloj»ed 
in the fimes of the last class of soldiers, on which the philosopher might dwell w’lth 
interest, or tlie painter linger with delight; for even the barbarism of ignorance had 
failed to quench the intellectual light that Nature had bestowed, which communi¬ 
cated a powerful iiitolligonce to the stem but finely-moulded features of the gidlow- 
glusses; ^ who* (to use tlie words of Staiiiliiirst) <were men of huge stature, able- 
Inxlied beyond the generality of men, brave swordsmen, hut blood-thirsty, and 
strangers to mercy* They wore wTapons of a foot in dimensions, not unlike hatch, 
ets, double, and sharp as the keenest knife, whuh were affixed to liulberts somewhat 
longer, and with these they wounded desperuicly whorasoiwer they struck. Ik'fiin* 
any one was admitted into the order, lie was ohligfMl to swear a solemn oath that he 
would never turn liis back on his enemy in the field of battle, although time should 
have slackened the rigour of this usage. He also swore, that if iu any fierce and 
sharp contest he should conic to close conflict, he should either be killed liimself, or 
kill his adversary.' 

Tlie effect of this political institute might lie traced in every action of the Irish 
gallowglasses ; and as tke Desmond surveyed his noble adherents, his heart beat 
nigh with pride, and a haughty spirit flashed from liis eye, when having received 
from his cupbearer an antique goblet spark]ingwithpiment,fuidbe quicklycii'culaied 
it, and turning to his bard Cutholin, demanded a htruiii of the deeds of heroes.*’ 

The song invoked the Star of the West, ur his chief, Desmond, to arise 
for the deliverance of Ireland, and was received by the whole clan with 
shouts of exultation and the waving of swords. 

An instant’s pause (continues the narrative) succeeded the glorious animation 
of the preceding moment; and during that ahsoi’ption of spirit whit^ over-excitement 
ha<l created, a h>ng, shrill trumpet-blast was heard. Every eye turned to the great 
archway, from whence the piercing note had issued. In the same instant, the mas¬ 
sive oak doors of tlie banqueting-hall flew open, and a knight, clad in complete ar¬ 
mour, entered, preceded by a flag of truce, and bearing on his shield the insignia of 
the House of Ormond , which was. Or, a Chief indented Azure, with an Augmenta- 
lion Coat nj the Three Cups^ surmounted by the crest of a falcon within a plume of 
feathors. By a word, the Desmond recalled his wolf-dogs as they furiously bound^ 
forward, and with a look he controlled the storm of conflicting feelings that raged in 
the breasts of his clansmen: while with dignity he turned to the stranger, and said, 
^ Sir Knight, your own courage and the laws of honour prove your safeguard within 
these w^ils ; yet this intrusiun un our hour of revelry requires explanation. Speak 
«.-who are you ^—wheiuc <lo you come ?_i.and u|mhi what errand ?' 
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^ Cluellaiji,'replied the K1u^ix^‘my iiunio is Kubtare Butlor. I roine fium 
Thomas Karl of Ormoud. My errand is to declare, oii his behalf, that iu revenge 
for your Lordship's late uiijnst attenijits to charge the Docies with a>igu and livery^ 
black rents and cosliierings after the Irish manner, my liord of Ormond hath levied 
his forces for the deteiice of the couiitiy; and in case that reparation for th(^> 
wrongs be now n^fiisetl, he means to give you battle at Atfane, where be awaits yout 
answer/ 

“ ‘My answer is here !’ exclaimed the Desmond, starting from his seat, and uii- 
vheatliing his sword, which, leaping from its scabbard, seemtHt to Ihish the light of 
vengeance. 

“ ‘And here!—and here !' shouted a thousand voices, us witii tlie precipitation 
of outraged feelings and indignant heroism tiie whole itssembly rose, and dispersed to 
prepare for the appniaching contest, with all that ardour wiiicli men generally evince, 
when engaging in a cause which they conceive to be associattsi with tlie ]>resorvation 
of their rights and the honour of their country,” 

The Desmond takes the fields is overpowered by the troops of England 
and of Ormond, carried a ])risoner to Ormond (\'istlo, and there visited by 
his daugliter Geraldine, w'hose beauty makes an indelible impression on the 
son of the captor her kinsman, Lord Thurles. On her father’s removal to 
the Tower of London, she follows him, in company with her uncle, Sir Jolin 
Desmond; but, before sharing liis eonfiiiement, she is taken by her kinsman 
Sir John to visit and consult l)r. Deo the Astndogor, and the description of 
this extraordinary personage’s residence, together with the reception of the 
visitant by Dr. l)ee, and the sudden apjiearance of tjueen Elizabeth in the 
astrologers house, constitutes, we think, tlie most striking and original 
chapter of the volume. 

In the second volume we have the trial of the Desmond for high treason 
at Wcstminster-hall—an imaginary event, for he was only examined before 
the council—as well as a view of Elizabeth’s court, ami of lier snlcndid tourna¬ 
ments and entertainments, h’rom thence we are.not unwillingly brought back 
to Ireland again, and presented with a battle between the Irish insurgents 
and the forces of England, more vividly described than any that we remember 
to have seen in description since the Flodden of Scott’s IWarniion. We shall 
only give the conclusion of it, which has a peculiar novelty of circumstance. 

“ It wab in vain to fight agaiuht imposbibilitics, and Irish rnsliness yioldiMl to 
English sieadiiiess. With a heart bursting with iiidignaiit desperation. Sir John of 
iVsmoutl was forced to c-omuuind tho little remnant of his army to retreat. The 
order was ol»eycd so slowdy, that the Irisli, in the act of withdrawing from the field 
of battle, l(M>kcd more like a rallying than a nnited army. 

“ Turning round severdl times, they resolutely faced their enemies, presenting 
the determined front of men who, even in the last hour of defeat and min, dared to 
come to the closest quarters with tlieir conquerors. At length they iieured their 
hill of refuge. As tiny u{q>roac]ied still closer to its foot^ a shout of exultation 
broke from the harassed and ahnost exliaustnl Iiish. It cliaiiged to a frantic cry, 
which wab reverberated until it rc.iclieil the skies. A startling discovery, an awful 
sight had caused that buist of despair. The niounUin wnswrajqied in u sheet of 
flame ! The wood upon its sitle hail been set on fire by tlie English. The inqie- 
tiiouN elements, aided hy a sti*ong wind, blazeil from the ciarklmg timber, and with 
frightful rapidity spread thioughoiit the forest. For an instant each niiui stiNid 
transfixed in horror and surprise, but the next moment another eltvtncal shout 
broke from the Irish, who, one and all, nisheil unhesitatingly into a pass, which, 
though contiguous to tlie flames, had partially escaped them* 

“ Tho English pursuwl, and the tumult raged louder than ever. Yet, even amid 
the u]iroar and ixinfusion of the awfully brilliaut scene, the figures of two warriors 
rose pre-eminent. These were Thurles and O’Nial, who, once more closed in fight, 
were seen stniggling togedier on the edge of a bare and rocky clitf, that jutted con¬ 
siderably outwards from the burning mountain. The top and a great part of the 
aides of this platform had as yet escaped the conflagration; but a circle of fire nearly 
surrounded its base, while in the higli background the outburstiiig element streamed 
a vivid light ujkui the combatants, and gave their glowing figures distinctly to tlie 
view, as they fought on tiicir rocky jM'di^stal. With a sea of flame beneath, and a 
’ fiery heaven nbov<* them. Thurles and O’Nidl pursued their frantic strife, braving 
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horrors from whirli tho /greatest hero might have shrunk. Danger thickened to de« 
Btnictioii. The smoke and heat grew insupportable, as the advancing Rames held 
on their devouring jirogress. It became difficult, alin<’st impossible, to breathe the 
stidiiig atmosphere; and no hope could be ration^Iy entertained of withstanding its 
baneful influence beyond a few seconds. 

“ ‘ Vielil I* cried liord Tlmrles in a suffocated voice, as he made a desperate at¬ 
tempt to obtain a last and sine revenge. 

‘Never! for Geraldine is mine!’ burst in a sort of choked articulation from 
O’Nial. Scarcely had these difficult words found utterance, when an enormous 
brand of burning oak dropped from atroe which Idaze*! above the heads of the coiii- 
hatanls, and fulling with a dreadful ernsh between them, stiipped their career of 
vengeance, which thus, a second time, the hand of Providence susfiendcd. O’Nial, 
with the swiftness of lightning, leajieil across a chasm that was now a gulf of Hume, 
and lighting on a rock ulncli was still uutoiu’hed by the blazing element, be turiiefl 
a projecting point, thatga\e access to a dcHle of the mountain. 

Thuries, springing down through volumes of smoke and Hakes of Hic, regained 
the open piani, from winch his soldiers bore him to his tent luUf-senseless from ex¬ 
haustion. 

“ The unexpected measure of revenge that the Knglish had adopted, Imt slightly 
impeded the retreat of the Irish, who, rushing round a small angle of t!te burning 
forest, escaped to the di'pths of the mountain, through a pass that was only partially 
affected by the Hre. Tlie eicistoiice of this avenue was niiknowii to the Knglisli, 
until the instant wlicn tho mo\ement of the retreating army rendered it per¬ 
ceptible.” 

The patriotism of our uuthoi*ess ha> not blinded her to the duty of deve- 
hming the dark as well as the bright side of the Irisli cause, and the mixture 
of atrocity in a portion of its savage partizans. llie assassin, Sir John Des¬ 
mond, accordin^y forms not only a contrast to tho polished Ormond, and tlie 
chivalrous Thurles, Init a foil even to the ruder magnificence of his brother’s 
character ; and he has his piO't as a conniving agent in the abduetion of the 
lieroine, an event wliich, followed by her rescue by Thurles, and her restora¬ 
tion to her father, forms one of the must ardently spirited scenes of tho w'ork. 

\yitii the same impartiality, though she has nut shrunk from showing us 
the possibility of virtue under a Catholic cowl, slie has done full justice to the 
cunning and malignity of Jesuit bigotry in her portraiture, both borrowed 
from true history, of Allan and Saunders. Allan redeems his bigotry at least 
by a brave death ; but the fiend Saunders continues to live and to achieve 
what makes us heartily wish he had obtained the honours of a martial death¬ 
bed. 

AVith much difficulty Thurles accomplislies a meeting for the object of pa¬ 
cification hetwceii his father and Karl Desmond in the castle of the latter. 
On its issue thejiO'-sibjjity of Ids union with (joruldinc apparently dejieiuls, 
as well as tho life of tho unfortunate Desmond hinisulf. tilth what agoniz¬ 
ing suspense Geraldine awaits in the adjoining chamber for that issue may 
be cnKily imngineil. The affiair conics so near to a conclusion that Or¬ 
mond exclaims— 

“ ‘ lH‘t the result of what I have advanccfl, my lionl of DeKinoiid, he concord ! 
Consent to the tenns 1 have named, and then your jirincely person shall assume its 
proper station near the Throne of England. You will enter on a career of lionour 
ami of glor)'^ for us all! and the union of our cliildren shall he the cementiiig iHind, 
to reconcile our feuds for ever!’ 

“ Thurles involuntarily lifted up his hands in the attitude of prayer, and riveting 
his eyes upon the Desmond, look^ a thousand supplications, wdiich no words could 
have expressed so eloquently as did that full affecting gaze. 

“ Tlie Desmond was moved. Parental affection, one of the strongest passions oi 
his soul, now worked wdthin him. Feelings of yearning tenderness came over his 
heart, and the emotions of the father struggled with those of the misguided patriot. 

“ The Lords Ormond and Thurles awaited, in speinrhless agitation, the issue oi 
this inward contest. 

A scornful smile hud never left the lip of Diwtor Saunders, who, during the 
latter part of this sceuc, «(tood like an incarnation of the I'hil Mne, w'atchiiig ior tlic 
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moment when his niadiinatiuus niiglit bo wielded to the best advantage* He now 
hastily advanced, and in a deep low voice he muttered in the Desmond’s ear,—*- My 
Ijord, the liady Geraldine should be consulted on a point of such importuiice to her 
happiness.’ 

“ ‘ ’Tis true—she ought. Father, I pray you, seek my child—tell her what has 
passed, and bring her quickly here.—Oh, (Jod, direct!’—The Desmond checked the 
broken ex(‘himation, threw liiniself on a seat, and pressing his hand to his brow, as 
if to still the fever of his brain, he sunk into au agitated sileii<*i‘, when the door 
closed on Doctor Saunders, tvho with eager hasti* proceeded on his mission. 

“ For purposes wliich will explain thenjselves hereafter, the ju’iest secreted the 
chief minstrel of the Desmond in a small room niijoiniiig the audiencp-ebainher; 
and after having arranged some future mctisiaesuitli tlie bard, Saunders burned to 
the ])rivate sitting-room of the Lady Gemldiiie. lie entered, and hmiul the object 
ol his search alone, and kneeling at a small table. Her eyes were mechanically 
lixful on the falling sand of an hour-glass that stood before her, and she clasped 
against her heart u small silver image of her guardian saint, as if silently imploring 
its protection. There was a settled jinleiiess on the maiden's cheek, that told the 
agoiii'/ed suspense which she had suil'ered during the deliherations of the council in 
the aiidieiu'e-chamtier. The moment Geraldine beheld the Doctor Saunders, she 
arose and tried to sjieak ; hut her tongue cleaved to the roof of her motitli, and she 
C/Oiild only look the iiupiiry which she wunte<l ]iower to utter. Saunders obliged her 
to sit down . anti taking a place beside our heroine, he husteneil to give a smx'inct 
but most exaggeiviU*d statement of the requisitions of I<ord Ormond ; studiously 
concealing ail the geiH^rous traits of coTulnct which the Karl and his son had shown, 
an<l akiJUillymagriilyiiig every point tliat could add a stimulus to the pride and pa¬ 
triotism of ids auditress, or winch could lead her to adopt the im]}Tessious that he 
laboured to protiuee. The artful priest marked with joy the inward conflict, where 
love warred with pride, in the bosom of tlie I^ady Geraldine. He gjc/ed on her with¬ 
out feeling one i*elenting pang, while proceeding to communicate lh<‘pprwiiA^/ow, 
which Saunders said the Kail of Ormond h.id rehicUiiitly yielded to the marriage uf 
hi.s son with the daughter of the Desmond. Tins inforniatioii wus followed by a 
distorted statement ot the nationul degradation ofllreland, and the total c^miproiiiise 
of the (Jhieftain’s honour, which, according to his confessor’s account, were annexed 
to the exei'iitiou of the compact that had been suggested. 

The glance of the liigli-sonled (leraldnu* shot fire. Saunders Nei/.eil on an ex¬ 
cited moment, that seemed propitious to his views, and comiiinuicated the Des- 
niond’s message. Staling that Genddiue’s decision on the pro]»osed question would 
either preserve or destroy her father’s consistency and her country's freedom, the 
priest implored for a rejection of tlie specious offers of the Karl ol Ormond. 

“ ‘ Father! 1 ivill give the answtT you require,' exclaimed our agitateil heroine, 
in a tone in which pride and misery of heart contended. A sickness of the soul suc¬ 
ceeded to these words; for Geraldine felt the vast extent of the sacritice she was 
al ant to make, and keenly saw the dangers and the wretchedness which might fol. 
low it. Her senses swam. A iUm overspread her sight, an<l she breathed with 
dilliciilly. Suuiideis threw open a window, applied cold water to her temples, and 
foii'ed some down her tliioat. (fcraldiiie struggled with her weakness. After the 
l<q>so oi it lew mon>ents she arose, and leaning heavily on the arm of the jiriest, she 
pointed to the ilisn*, silently signifying that to obey her fatlier's message, and the 
wishes of lier spiritujd guide, fonnetl the immediate impulse of her mind. This wnn 
prtMtisely w'hat the Doctor Saiuiders most desired. He wus anxious not to give our 
heroine time to tliink or reason. Ku]ipoiting, or nither Ctinying, the Lady Gei*al- 
dine, Kauiiders hurried luu* across the passages that UmI to tlie audienci^-cliamher. 
He quickly ivuched it, and thiowing open the door, exultiiigly exclaimed:—My 
Lord of Desmond, f have told your ilauglitcr all;—slie comes to answer for herself !' 

The soul flashed forth Irom (h^ruldiue’s daik eyes, as they turned and dwelt on 
Thiirles witli a liHik of jiiiguished love. Deprived of power to advance a single steji, 
slie was conqielleil to pause, and to cling still closer to Saunders’s arm ; hut flniUng 
it iiiadequHte to support her tottering frairic, she leant against the door, seeming 
rooted to the spot on which emotion had enchained her. Geraldine’s lips moved 
rapidly, but no sotuid escaped them ; and tlie ana she had raised dropped motionless 
by her side. 

“Thurles stretnlied out his hands imploringly, every faculty suspended in tiu* 
iutenseness of his feelings , and almost eipially agitated, the wdiole group stood in a 
state of mute and lireathless expectation. 
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“ At this ixitiail iiLutaut, the dead silence that roif^ied was broken by the war- 
strain of the Desmond, which burst out like a peal of thunder. 

At the soul-stirring sound, Geraldine, as if she were a statue starting into life, 
sprang forward, clasps her father's knees, and gasping forth—* Be firm—honour! 
—liberty!' she raised her eyes and gazed on the Chieftain with a wild look of fixed¬ 
ness, as though the grasp of death was on her. 

“ Insensibility, tlmt blessed oblivion <ff wretchedness, was denied to Geraldine. 
Thurlcs rushed to her assistance; but, with admirable presence of mind, Saunders 
threw himself between the lovers, and raising the Chieftain’s daughter in his arms, 
he bore her from the chamlier with the quickness of thought. 

* 1 tmll he firm,’ were the Desmond’s first words, while all the veins of life 
appeared to throw their Hushing tide into his face.—^ 1 spurn your overtures, and 
reject your councils. Claim not ascendency for an apostate church, within a coun¬ 
try where its rules were never recognised; redress the injuries that have been 
inflicted on this land; unite the English and Irish into one people, and endow 
them with the privileges of the laws to which they are required to submit. Grant 
this, and pcn<*e shall reign thrmighout the nation! Refuse it, and I will be the 
champion of Ireland ! Her people shall arise to trample on the necks of their op¬ 
pressors, and freedom shall lie bought with blood!—This is the Desmond’s answer.’ 

^ Rebel Chief, hear mine V vociferated Ormond in a volley of wrath. < I refuse 
youi* terms, and throw defiance on your threats. If you do not retract them, and 
submit within the space of four-and-twenty days, by proclamation you shall be de¬ 
clared a traitor!’ 

When Ormond, wiUi terrible energy, had denounced this warning, he seized 
Lord Thurlea’s arm, who clasped his hands convulsively together, aud uttered a 
bitter exclamation of despair, as his father forced him from the audience-chamlier 
of the Desmond. 

In a few moments the Peers rejoined tlieir suite. Indignantly rejecting the 
repast that had been prepared for their refreshment, the whole party mounted their 
horses, and proceeding at full gallop, they wore many miles on their road to the 
metropolis b^ore the last beams of day had rested on the mountain’s top. 

It is scarcely requisite to add, that the war-strain, which produced such a re¬ 
markable c^ect oil the individuals who were engaged in the mooting we have just 
descrilied, was struck up in obedience to a secret signal tliat had been concerted l»e- 
tween the minstrel and the Doctor Saunders, when the former was stationeil in the 
room adjacent to the audience-diamber.” 

To the praise of high moral feeling and fancy which this work evinces, we 
can conscientiously add that of a ment more rare in female writings, namely, 
that of extensive and minute historical information ; and, on the whole, we can 
take our leave of the fair writer with an unfeigned congratulation, that, if 
her accomplished and public-spirited fathera man whose death was a h»ss 
to science and to Ireland, instead of prematurely falling a msirtyr to his pro¬ 
fessional courage and humanity, had lived to peruse his daughter’s perform¬ 
ance, though he might have pruned the luxuriance of its eloquence, he would 
have smiled with just pride at its fertility. 


• Dr. Cnimpe published a Treatise on Opium of great merit, and an Es.say on 
the best means of producing employment for the poor in Ireland, wliich gained the 
prize in the Royal Irish Academy, aud evtures no ordinary depth of knowleilge in 
Political Economy, at a time when the science was a novelty in Ireland. As a phy¬ 
sician he wus eminent. Wlieii he hajipencd to observe one day in the street a 
wretched female pauper, who was stretched in what the bystiinderb thought a 
Mate of intoxication, wliicJi he lecpgnized at once to ho the debility of fever, he 
got the sufferer conveyed to an hospiUil where, in attending her, he iviught the 
coMtagioii, and died in the prime aud high piomise of his life, at the age of thirty. 
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Ut sunt divorum, Mars, Bacchus, Apollo/’— Lalt7t Grammar 

Did you ever look 
In Mr. Tooke, 

For Homer's gods and goddesses ^ 

The males in the air. 

So big and so bare, . 

And the girls without their bodices. 

There was Juj)iter Zeus, 

Who play'd the deuce, 

A rampant blade and a tough one, 

Hut Denis bold,* 

Stole his coat of gold. 

And rigg’d him out in a stutf one. 

Juno, when old. 

Was a bit of a scold, 

And rul’d Jove Jure <fhn»o; 

When he w'eiit gollivaunting, 

His steps she kept haunting,i 
And she phiy'd, too, the devil with I no. 

Minerva briglit 

Was a blue-stocking u ight, 

VYho lodg'd among tlie Attics; 

And, like Lady V. 

From the men did flee, 

1'o study the mathematics. 

Great Mars, we ’re told. 

Was a grenadier bold, 

Wlio Vulcau sorely cuckold; 

When to Rome he went. 

He his children sent 
To a slie-wolf to be suckled. 

Sol, the rat-catcher, J 
Was a great bmly-snatcher, 

And with his bow and arrows 

He Burked, througli the trees, 

Master Niobes, 

As though they had been cock sparrows. 

Diana, lus sister. 

When nobody kiss’d her. 

Was a saint, (at least a semi-one,) 

Yet the vixen Scandal 
Made a terrible handle 
Of her friendship for Endymion. 


• Not a Catholic agitator, (as some Bruiiswickers might im.igiiie,) but Diony-Mius, 
.1 very orthodox tyrant, who lived before Popery was iuvonted. He did not wait for 
clerical permission to put his enemies to death; and biokc his promises as cleverly us 
if he had a hundred bulls in hi» pocket.— SertUerm. 

•f Pll seai'ch out the haunts 

Of your fav'rite gallauu, 

And into cows metamorphose 'em."—jWiduA. 
i Apollo Smiutheus. He destroyeH .i groat many rats in Phrygia, and was prnltablv 
»hi‘ flrst rat catcher to the King.”—/V/. SchiL 
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Full many a feat 
Did Hercules neat* 

The least our credit draws on; 
Jesting Momus, so sly. 

Said, “ 'Tis all my eye," 

And he call’d him Baron Munchausen. 


Fair Bacchus’s face 
Many signs did grace, 

(Thev were not painted by Zeuxis:) 
Of his brewing trade 
He a mystery made.^ 

Like our Calverts and our Meuxes. 


There was Mistress Venus, 

(I say it between us,) 

For virtue cared not a farden; 

There never was seen 
Such a drabbish quean 
In the parish of Covent Garden. 

Hermes cunning 
Poor Argus funning. 

He made him drink like a buffer; 

To his great surprise 
Sew’d up all his eyes. 

And stole away his heifer. 

A bar-maid’s place 
Was Hebe's grace. 

Till Jupiter did trick her; 

He turn’d her away. 

And made Ganimede stay 
To pour him out his liquor. 

Ceres in life 
Was a fanner’s wife, 

But she doubtless kept a jolly house ; 
For Humour speaks, 

She was had by the Beaks 
To swear her son Triptolemus.f 

Miss Proserpine, 

She thought herself line, 

^ut when all her plans miscarried. 
She the Devil did wed. 

And took him to bed. 

Sooner than not be married. 


But the worst of the gods. 
Beyond all odds. 

It cannot be denied, oh! 

Is that first of matchmakers. 
That prince of housebreakers. 
The urchin, Dan Cupido. 



* Mystica vannus lacchi.” 

This was either a porter-brewer’s dray, or more probably the Fan of his druggist.-* 
Serthlerus. 

i There is some difference of opinion concerning this fact; the lady, like so many 
others in her interesting situation, passed through the adventure under an alias. But 
that Ceres and Terra were the same, no reasonable person will doubt; and there can 
be no serums objection to the little trip being thus ascribed to the goddess in question* 
.^Scrilfierus* 
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THE WOES OF CHANGE. 

It is most cheering to find, in revisiting those from whom time or 
accident may have separated us, that a change of circumstances is all 
that has passed upon them, and not a change of feelings; that the same 
eager aspirations after what is good and great still animate them: that 
they still cherish an undying hatred of oppression wherever it may be 
found—an unquenchable sympathy with virtue, no matter what may be 
its guise; that their perceptions of ** whatever is pure, and lovely, and 
of good report,” are now, as always, ardent, and their forth-reachings 
after it sincere; and that, though the outward form and framework 
may be somewhat worn and fretted away by time, the master spirit still 
reigns supreme within. 

It was with feelings of this description that I gazed, in a recent inter¬ 
view, on the venerable historian of the glorious Medici. Years many, 
many, had elapsed since we last parted, and by vast changes had they 
been marked! 1 bade him adieu as he stepped into his carriage, 
loudly cheered by the multitude—at the head of the poll—secure of nis 
election for Liverpool—in the possession of acknowledged affluence, 
and, what he coveted much more ardently, literary distinction. I now 
met him in his pretty garden in Lodge-lane, busied about his flowers, 
and boasting of his show of hyacinths. 1 left him in the bustle, and 
heat, and fervour of matured life, and flushed with political excitement 
—I found him with the silvery locks of age thinly scattered over his 
noble brow, the very picture of a placid and contented old age. 

Yet the mind, the man, was the same. His eye kindled, and his 
voice swelled into a deeper firmer tone, as he expressed his pleasure at 
the abolition of the Test Act, and his persuasion that intoieran'.e was 
daily losing ground. He pointed to the article on the Forest Garden¬ 
ing in the *'Quarterly," said to be written by Sir Walter Scott; and 
after entering keenly into the merits of the plan, and the probabilities 
of its general adoption, gracefully diverged into criticism—if that can 
be called criticism in which there is no dash of gall, not an atom of 
malevolence—on the mannerism and peculiarities of the “ wizard of 
the age.” 

In point of happiness, too, the biographer of Lorenzo seemed to have 
lost nothing by the exchange of the sumptuous splendour of his former 
residence for tlie quiet elegance of his suburban villa. If the traces of 
age were visible on his cheek, peevish discontent was not. Time, ’tis 
true, had planted liere and there a wrinkle on his brow ; but the deep 
furrows of care were wanting. He talked cheerfully, I might almost 
say gaily. Nor shall 1 ever forget the spirit, taste, and tenderness with 
which he quoted this stanza from Thomson, as a faithful transcript of 
his own feelings. 

“ I care not. Fortune, what you me deny. 

You cannot rob me of fair Nature’s grace; 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky. 

Through which Aurora shows her brightening face; 

You cannot bar niy constant feet to trace 
The woods or lawns, by living stream at eve; 

Let health my nerves and iiner fibres brace, 
itniX 1 their toys to the great children leave; 

Of fancy, reason, virtue, you cannot me bereave!” 

J left him. I was hurrying on to Chester, and hastily stepped on board 
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the packet which was to convey me so far on my route as Easthaiii. 
** You that are ever talking,” said my companion, Mr. Aspinall, '* about 
change^ change, as if you were Aothschild’s cousin-german,—turn your 
attention tiiis way. Observe that individual—there—now you have 
him. He is leaning against the paddle-box, and looking, at this very 
moment, towards you.” 

1 did as 1 was directed. My eye rested on a middle-aged, gentle¬ 
manly-looking man, neatly though shabbily dressed, and evidently 
shrinking from the observance of those around him. His mild blue 
eye, though it looked sad and sunken, preserved its habitual expression 
of tranquil intelligence. He stood by the side of the vessel, and gazed 
abstractedly on the port she was quitting ; though ever and anon there 
was a quivering of the lip and a contraction of the brow, which seemed 
to indicate that the reverie which occupied his mind was any thing but 
pleasing to him. 

** That man,” said Aspinall. was once Mayor of Liverpool—pos¬ 
sessed property to an amount little short of half a million of money— 
and entertained the present King (when he visited our port as Prince 
of Wales) in a style of splendour and on a scale of expense which some 
of his Majesty’s suite yet remember and marvel at.” 

Such, thought I, as I again turned to gaze on. him, is one of the 
many wondrous changes which fleeting time procuretli! 

We had reached Eastham, and the myrmidons of the inn stepped on 
board in search of the passengers’ luggage. One of them accosted the 
old gentleman, and begged for his Honour’s portmanteau.”—“ I'hank 
ye, friend,”—his colour seemed to mount unconsciously—“it’s but 
light; and for the distance I have to travel 1 can carry it myself.” 

That man,” whispered Aspinall, ** rarely came into Liverpool but 
with four horses to his carriage, and three footmen behind it!” 

How rarely an entire change of circumstances is not accompanied by 
a diorough change of feelings ! The last time I saw Miss O’Neill was 
as Monimia, in the “ Orphan.” I looked around that crowded and 
briUiant house—it was her benefit—there were few countenances wliicli 
bore not traces of tears. The first time I saw Mrs. Wrixon Bcclier 
was hanging over her brother’s chair a few days previous to bis departure 
from England. One arm was thrown around the soldier's neck, in the 
other she held her little girl—caressing the one. charging the other to 
be frequent and punctual in his letters from India; and at times, when 
her voice failed her, mingling tears with the kisses which she planted 
on her baby’s brow. Here, then, under an entire change of circum¬ 
stances, were the self-same feelings. The mind was unaltered: the 
woman was unchanged: she 

“ Who ruled, like a wizard, the world of the heart. 

And could call up its sunshine, or bring down its showers,” 

never could have maintained her despotic sway over the minds of her 
auditors, had she not possessed within herself those exquisite feelings, 
those tender and gushing sensibilities which found their natural and 
appropriate vent as a sister and a mother. 

But of all the woes of change those perhaps were the most unexam¬ 
pled and appalling which attended Betsy Cains.” Alas ! my memory 
yet runs riot upon tlio beauties of this unforlunatc. Still do I com¬ 
miserate that fate which I could neither avert nor remedy- “ Betsy 
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Cains” was the yacht which brought over King William in 1G88. 
Tradition states that whtn selected for that enterprise she was **an old 
ship/' hut a “ lucky apd fast sailer." With the success of her noble 
freight, her fame rose proportionably. She became one of the appen¬ 
dages of the Court, and for many years was the pleasure yacht of 
Queen Anne. This wc may safely term the meridian of her glory. 
On the death of her royal mistress she was doomed to experience the 
vicissitude inherent in all sublunary objects. By order of George I. 
she ceased to form part of the royal establishment. Still she wea¬ 
thered it bravely under the protection of one of the lords of Court, 
On his disgrace, change and chance again assailed her; and at length, 
after manifold degradations, she settled down—I burn with shame while 
i record it—into a common collier; and was employed in the coal-trade 
between Newcastle and the metropolis! In this lost and deplorable 
condition many weary years and heavy seas rolled over her; till, at 
length, having up to the last hour of existence maintained her original 
character of “ a lucky ship and a fast sailer," she struck on a reef of 
rocks, near Tynemouth Bar, on the morning of February 17, 1S27. 
Though considerably damaged, it was not deemed, at the time, impos¬ 
sible to get her off; and a neighbouring clergyman in particular was 
extremely anxious that her preservation should be attempted, and if 
])ossible secured, by transforming her into an episcopal floating chapel. 
His wishes, however, were not seconded. The Antiquarian Society at 
Newcastle were applied to, but the state of their funds precluded their 
negotiating for her purchase. And thus, through the supineness of 
some, and the indifference of others, the opportunity of preserving the 
oldest ship in the navy, perhaps in the world—a ship which had been 
constantly at sea for a space at least of one hundred and thirty-nine 
years, and very probably one hundred and sixty*—a ship with which 
so many and such stirring associations were connected, and which 
might fairly have been considered an object of national interest—was 
lost utterly and irretrievably. 

For two or more days she lay stranded on the rocks—beating about 
<nt the mercy of the elements; and to one mind at least, seemed to pre¬ 
sent a melancholy emblem of fallen greatness. 

What hopes were bound up in that vessel! With what an enter¬ 
prise—how righteous in its design, and how magnificent in its results— 
was she fraught! How many beating hearts felt their all was involved 
in her safety! What numerous, and what ardent supplications were 
offered up for her success! How many were anxiously, eagerly, 
hourly, on the look-out, for tidings of her arrival! And there, after 
so lengthened and useful a career, she lay fallen—prostrate—deserted 
—plundered! 

In this abject, but nevertheless interesting and picturesque situa¬ 
tion, a drawing was made of her, from which I have reason to believe 
an engraving will be taken. From the frequent repairs she had under¬ 
gone, but little of the original vessel remained. That little, however, 
was very fine. It was oak, richly and profusely carved, approaching in 
colour, from age and exposure, to ebony. There was literally a scram- 


* AssumiDg she had beea one and twenty years at sea when she sailed with 

King William ;—uu Improbable or improvident supposition, as sbe is stated to buve 
been then an old ship.’* 
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ble among the populace to obtain fragments—John Bull, though ever 
boasting of his Protestantism, is as eager as any Catholic for relics— 
which were sold at exorbitant prices. Considerable portions were sent 
over to Irelandy and were eagerly bought up by members of the differ¬ 
ent Orange ClubSf and manufactured into snuff-boxes. Among others. 
Sir Harcourt Lees feeds his Protestant nose from a tabatierc formed 
out of the sinews of her, whom I loved when living, and mourned 
when fallen—Betsy Cains. 

Yes ; the dispersion of the limbs of my darling 1 must ever deplore 
as a barbarous and unnatural proceeding. What! was there no man of 
taste—no aspirant to —no kindred and congenial spirit to interfere 

in her behalf, whose very vitals must have been redolent of Orange 
principles ? “I thought that ten thousand swords would have leaped 
from their scabbards'* to have saved from ruthless demolition tlie aged 
deposit of Protestant principles. Where was the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land ? Where was thp Earl of Eldon ? Was there no one to represent 
the case to Government? No one to bring the matter under the eye of 
the first gentleman, the keenest connoisseur, and the most munificent 
patron of the arts, in England? He, 1 am sure, would have been 
anxious to preserve—would have been well pleased to secure from 
wreck and spoliation, a vessel intimately connected with the destinies of 
his family—a vessel which bore to England those principles which have 
seated him upon the throne of these realms. 

To have carried a king to empire—to have been a leading agent in 
bringing about one of the most mighty, yet bloodless revolutions, the 
world ever witnessed—to have been privy to the address and intrepidity 
ofZuylestein, the burning ardour and devoted earnestness of Bentinck— 
to have been subsequently the favourite of a queen—to have witnessed 
those interminable struggles for political pre-eminence, those intempe¬ 
rate ebullitions of party spirit, those manifestations of irreconcilable 
jealousy between Oxford and Bolingbroke, which not even the presence 
of Anne could restrain, and “ which hastened her end" *—to have been 
privy to the rapacity of the Duke of Marlborough, the domineering 
deportment and imperious insolence of the Duchess—to have witnessed 
the servility and obsequiousness of the insinuating and softly speaking 
Mrs. Masham—^to have echoed the eloquence of Bolingbroke, cauglit 
the whispered plots of Harley—to have sunk down into a collier—and 
at length to be torn almost piecemeal by a mob :— 

To what base uses may we come, Horatio!” 

It. S. 


SKETCHES OF PARISIAN SOCIETY, POLITICS, & LITERATURE. 

Pam, June 10, 1829. 

The principal literary event of the last month has been the success of M. 
Cassimir Delavigne’s tragedy of Marino Faliero. It is an imitation of Lord 
Byron’s play, but the French poet has spoiled the beautiful chanicter ofAn- 
giolina, the wife of the old Do^e. He makes her guilty, and the first scene of 
the tragedy exhibits hex venting reproaches on her lover Fernando, the 
Doge's nephew. But though this fault must incur censure, yet it cannot be 
denied that M. Delavicne has turned it to good account. The very best scene 
in the play is that of Angiolina’s confession to her husband. It resembles the 
powerfully moving scene in Kotzebue’s “ Stranger." 


* 


Sniollet. 
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We have in Paris a privileged theatre called Les FranfaiSf to which Napo¬ 
leon assigned a grant of 4000/. per annum, which allowance the king in¬ 
creased to 8000/. This munificence proved the ruin of the Theatre Fran^ais, 
to which M. Delavigne has just given a death-blow in the following manner. 
He offered his new tragedy to the Theatre Fran^ais, and a contention im¬ 
mediately ensued between two or three wretched actors, each of whom 
claimed the right of personating the Doge. Their utter incompetency to hit 
the character would to a certainty have condemned the piece. M. Delavigne 
accordingly withdrew his tragedy, and presented it to the Theatre of the Porte 
Sl Martin, where it has been performed with extraordinary success. 

In spite of the merit which Marino Faliero unquestionably possesses, the 
author has failed in giving a correct delineation of the delicate shades of 
human passion. M. Delavigue’s versification, however, is no less brilliant 
than that of the “ Henriade’^and the heroic tragedies of Voltaire. Thisisa sort 
of literary merit which is always duly appreciated in France. The piece, too, 
is interspersed with political allusions exceedingly hostile to the aristocraev, 
a circumstance whicn has insured to it a degree of success for which it would 
not otherwise be easy to account. 

The golden age of dramatic literature is at an end in France. Instead of 
faithfully pourtraying the workings of the human heart, the grand aim of our 
authors is to write easy and flowing verses. I must, however, make an ex¬ 
ception in favour of M. Scribe, whose talent is not unknown in England. 

He has recently brought out a piece, the subject of which is founded on 
the American Revolution in It is entitled I^a Bofiemiennef and the 

principal character is a gipsy girl, who falls in love with a young officer 
whom she and her uncle are employed to watch and betray. Mademoiselle 
Leontine Fay represents this character with a degree of talent which pro¬ 
mises to raise her to a level with our first French actresses. There is one 
scene in the piece in which the uncle is watchifig the movements of the 
officer, for the purpose of sacrificing him. The gipsy-girl is present; bm 
here the author has given her nothing to say. However, the fine panto¬ 
mimic action of Mademoiselle Leontine Fay, aided by the expression of her 
beautiful dark eyes, is more eloquent than any language she could utter. 
This scene, in wnich probably the author never thought of producing any 
effect, has become the most attractive in the whole piece. Mademoiselle 
Fay has but one fault, which is a want of fluency in her articulation ; but 
the exquisite feeling and talent with which nature has endowed her, com¬ 
pensate in a great degree for the defect. This young actress established her 
reputation by her excellent acting in one of M. Scribe's little dramas, entitled 
Jjfi Marriage d'Inclination. 

Among our new publications, the most attractive hafe been Memoires. 
Those of Madame Dubarry, and 7k femme de qualitc^ are highly interesting and 
amusing; but both are eclipsed by the Memoires of the Duke de St. Simon." 
The Duke, who died in 1753, presents a complete picture of the reign of 
Louis XIV., and the regency of the celebrated Duke of Orleans. Fragments 
of these Memoires have already been published, by the Marquis de St. Simon. 
The manuscript copy of the complete work, which comprises sixteen octavo 
volumes, is in the hand-writing of the Duke, and may be seen at the pub¬ 
lisher's; hut this proof of its authenticity is scarcely necessary, for it would 
have been no easy task to counterfeit the energetic, though inaccurate, style 
of the Duke. The appearance of this work has not a little alarmed several 
of our noble families, whose founders were, it would appear, any thing but 
noble about tbe year l660, when they assumed illustrious names, to which 
they were in no way entitled. The “ Memoires de St. Simon," if translated 
into English, will require some explanatory notes, most of which may be 
collected from M. de Montmerqud’s edition of “ Madame de Sevignd's Let¬ 
ters," and in Michaud’s Biography." 

A new Journal, entitled '* La Revue de Paris," has lately published some 
interesting anecdotes of Robespierre the younger, the brother of the too 
celebrated hero of that npine. They are from the pen of Charles Nodier, a 
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writer of considerable uicnt, and a succeisful imitator of Sterne’s The 

*< J^vue de Paris” has also published a little ule entitled ''Matteo Falcone/' 
which has been more read and admired than any similar production that has 
api^ared for a considerable time. 

The stoiy is said to be founded on facts which occurred in Corsica about 
the year IdlO. A brisand, who is pursued among the mountains of the 
island by a party of French gendarmes, seeks refuge in the habitation of 
Maiteo Falcone* The latter is from home, but his sons ^ twelve 

years of age, after some hesitation, receives the fugitive, who has been wound¬ 
ed by his pursuers, and conceals him in a hay-stack near the house. The 
gendarmes, guided by the drops of blood which mark the track of the 
wounded rolmer, enter Falcone’s cottage in search of him* The commander 
of the gendarmes interrogates the boy, from whom he is at first unable to 
gun any information, but by the gift of a watch be at length tempts him to 
wolose the secret. He points to the hay-stack in which theoobber is con-r 
cealed. Falcone returns home before the departure of the gendarmes and 
their prisoner. I'he robber informs him of his son’s treachery, and Falcone, 
having desired the boy to prepare for death, shoots him. It is impossible in 
this brief description to convey an adequate idea of the interest with which 
this little story is worked up. It is the production of M. Merinide, the popu¬ 
lar author of the Theatre de Clara Gazul.” 


THE libertine's CONFESSION. 
fn imitation of the Writers of the Sixteenth Century, 

I’m sad and sore afraid, 

That, fickle and forsworn, 

1 ’VG^ sported life away. 

And now am left forlorn. 

Poor fool! I dreamt the years 
Of youth would never ny. 

And pleasure's brimming bowl 
Methought could ne’er run dry. 

That woman’s bounteous love 
Should e’er wax cold for me I 

It seem'd t^t she must first 
A woman cease to be. 

Her fondest smiles 1 thought 
, My rights by charter were; 

Her sighs, her tears, forsooth,.— 

Whi&t 1—was free as air. 


I *ve knelt at many a shrine. 
Of wit and beauty too; 

1 ’ve lisp'd light vows to ^1, 
And sworn that all were true 


Mypastime was to gain 

Tneir young and grateful love, 
Then break the heart 1 won. 

And straight to others rove. 

Ah ! wild wlij now at last 
Thy vagrancies are o’er; 

The ear and gaxing eye 
That you entlurall’a before, 


No longer hear or see ; 

Whilst those you now would woo. 
The time-worn truant slight. 

Nor dream of love with you. 
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SCHOOLBOY RECOLLECTIONS OF THE JESUITS. 

The colleges of the Jesuits have lately attracted a good deal of aU 
teution, and the Legislature has been strongly called upon to seal up 
in this country those fountains of Catholicism. In the recent Act of Par- 
liamentf a clause has been introduced, which, although nugatory for the 
purposes of practical effect, shows that the Government has found it 
necessary to make some offering to the prejudices which continue to 
esist against the disciples of Ignatius.' No Jesuit can, for the future, 
enter these realms. It is pretty obvious that it. will not be very easy to 
convict a man of this newly-created offence; foe. what evidence can be 
produced to establish the fact that a man is a Jesuit? That of the 
superior who administers ^the vow, or of the individual who takes 
it. The proviso is therefore destitute of all validity—the knife is too 
blunt to cut the throat of the victim. The Society of Jesus will not be 
deterred by any legislative expedients^ from prosecuting their labours; 
and as far as I can form a judgment, from the experience of some years 
amongst them, those labours will not in the least degree interfere with 
the beneficial results of Catholic Emancipation. 1 have known the chief 
members of that obnoxious body from a very early period, and to me, 
a friend of liberty both civil and religious, they appear to be wholly 
innoxious. 1 do not, however, sit down to enter into any elaborate vin¬ 
dication of them, nor to write an essay upon the principle of their insti¬ 
tution ; it is my purpose in this article to detail what I saw and ob¬ 
served during my residence at two of their schools, and to give a sketch 
of the incidents of my boyhood, rather than t6 indite a treatise upon the 
tendencies and character of a body of men whose opinions have, I be¬ 
lieve, been misrepresented, and whose importance lias been of late 
greatly exaggerated. 

As if it were but yesterday, though’tis now many years ago, Xeheu 
fugaces!) 1 recollect the beautiful evening when I left my home, upon 
the banks of the river Suir, and sailed from the harbour of Waterford 
for Bristol, on my way to school. It is scarcely germane to the mat¬ 
ter, yet I cannot help reverting to a scene, which has impressed itself 
deeply in my recollection, and to which I ofietitiines, in those visions of 
the memory to which I suppose every body is more or less subject, find 
it a pleasure, thougli a melancholy one, to return. There are few 
rivers more picturesque than the Suir, (which Spenser honoured 
with a panegyric,) in its passage from Waterford to the sea. It is broad 
and ample, capable of floating vessels of any tonnage, and is encom¬ 
passed upon both sides with lofty ridges of rich verdure, on which mag- 
nificeut mansions, encompassed with deep groves of trees, give evidence 
^of the rapid increase of opulence and of civilization in that part of Ire¬ 
land. How often have I stood upon its banks, when the bcHs in the city, 
the smoke of which was turned into a cloud of gold by a Claude Lorrain 
sun-set, tolled (to use the expression of Dante, and not of Gray,) the 
death of the departing day! How often have I fixed my gaze upon the 
glittering expanse of the fbll and overflowing water, crowded with ships, 
whose white sails were filled with just wind enough to carry them on to 
the sea; by the slowness of their equable and majestic movement, giving 
leave to the eye to contemplate at its leisure their tall and stately beau¬ 
ty, and to watch them long in their progress amidst the calm through 
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which they made their gentle^ and forbearing way. The murmurB of 
the city were heard upon the right, and the lofty spire of its church rose 
up straight and arrowy into the sky. The sullen and dull roar of the 
ocean used to come over the opposite hills from the Bay of Tramore. 
Immediately before,me were the fine woods of Faithleg, and the noble 
seat of the Bolton family^ (Protestant patricians, who have since that time 
made way for the more modern but wealthy Powers;) on the left was 
the magnificent seat of another branch of the same opulent tribe—^ 
Snowhill; and in the distance, were the three rivers, the Suir, the Note, 
and the Barrow, met in a deep and splendid conflux ; the ruins of the old 
abb^ of Dunbrody threw the solemnity of religion and of antiquity 
over the whole prospect, and by the exquisite beauty of the site af¬ 
forded a proof that the old Franciscans, who had made a selection of 
this lovely spot for their monastery, and who have lain for centuries in 
the mould of its green and luxuriant churchyards, were the lovers of 
Nature, and that when they left the noise and turmoil of the world, they 
bad not relinquished those enjoyments which are not only innocent, but 
may be accounted holy. I had many a time looked with admiration 
upon the noble landscape, in the midst of which 1 was born, but I never 
felt and appreciated its loveliness so well as when the consciousness that 
1 was leaving it, not to return for years to it again, endeared to me the 
spot of my birth, and set olF the beauty of the romantic place in which 
my infancy was passed, and in which 1 once hoped (1 have since aban¬ 
doned the expectation) that my old age should decline. It is not in the 
midst of its woods that I shall fall into the sere and yellow leaf 1 

** Something too much 'bf this/’—The ship sailed, I landed at Bris¬ 
tol, and with a French clergyman, the Abb6 de Grimeau, who had been 
my tutor, I proceeded to London. We took up our residence at the 
** Swan with two Necks,” in Lad-lane, and after having seen the instru¬ 
ments for torturing good Protestants in the Tower, and heard the roar¬ 
ing of the lion in Exeter Change, th^ Abbe informed me that I was to be 
sent to Kensington House, (a college established by the Peres de la Foi, 
for BO the French Jesuits settled in England at that time called themselves,) 
and that he had directions to leave me there, upon his way to Langue¬ 
doc, from whence he had been exiled in the Revolution, and to which 
he had been driven J)y the tnaladie de pays to return. Accordingly we 
set off for Kensington House, which is situated exactly opposite the 
avenue leading to the Palace, and has the beautiful garden attached to 
it in front. A large iron gate, wrought into rusty flowers, and other 
fantastic forms, showed that the Jesuit school had once been the resi¬ 
dence of some person of distinction; and I afterwards understood that 
a mistress of Charles the Second lived in the spot which was now con¬ 
verted into one of the sanctuaries of Ignatius. It was a large old- 
fashioned bouse, with many remains of decayed splendour. In a beau¬ 
tiful walk of trees, which rui down from the rear of the building through 
dte play-ground, I saw several French boys playing at swing-swang; 
and the moment I entered, my ears were filled with the shrill vocifera¬ 
tions of some hundreds of little emigrants, who were engaged in their 
^ varieus amusements, and babbled, screamed, laughed, and shouted in all 
dm velocity of their rapid and joyous language. I did not hear a word 
of Engliab, and at once perceived that I was as much amongst French¬ 
men* as if 1 had been suddenly transferred to a Parisian college, Hav- 
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jog got this peep at the gaiety of die school mto wbieh I was to be m* 
troducedt I was led, with my companion^ to a chamber covered with 
faded gilding, and which had once been richly tapestried, where I found 
the head of the establishment, in the person of a French nobleiaan, 
JtloDsieur le Prince de Broglio. Young as I was, I could not help being 
struck at onee with the contrast which was presented between the occa- 
pations of this gentleman and his name. I saw in him a little, slender, 
and gracefoUy^oonstructed abb6, whh a sloping forehead, on which the 
few hairs that were left him were nicely arranged, and well-powdered 
and pomatum’d. He had a soft and gentle smile, full of a suavity which 
was made up of guile and of weakness, but which deserved the desig¬ 
nation of aimabk, in the best sense of the word. His black clothes 
were adapted with a peculiar nicety to his symmetrical person, and his 
silk waistcoat and black silk stockings, with his small shoes buckled 
with silver, gave him altogether a shining and glossy aspect. This was 
the son of the celebrated Marshal Broglio, who was now at the head 
of a school, and, notwithstanding his humble pursuits, was designated 
by every body as Monsieur le Prince.” 

Monsieur le Prince, though neither more nor less than a pedagogue 
by profession, (for he had engaged in this employment to get his bre^,) 
had all the manners and attitudes of the court, and by his demeanour put 
me at once in mind of the old regime. He welcomed my French com¬ 
panion with tenderness, and having heard that he was about to return 
to France, the poor gentleman exclaimed Helas!” while the tears 
came into his eyes at the recollection of ** cette belle France,” which he 
was never, as he then thought, to see again. * He bade me welcome. 
These preliminaries of introduction having been gone through, my 
French tutor took his farewell; and as he embraced me for the last time, 
I well remember that he was deeply affected by the sorrow which I felt 
in my separation from him, and turning to Monsieur le Prince, recom¬ 
mended me to his care with an emphatic tenderness. The latter led me 
into the school-room, where 1 had a desk assigned to me beside the son 
of the Count Decar, who has since, I understand, risen to offices of very 
high rank in the French Court. His father belonged to the nobility of 
the first class. In the son, it would have been at that time difficult to 
detect his patrician derivation. He was a huge, lubberly fellow, with 
thick matted hair, which he never combed. His complexion was greasy 
and sudorific, and to soap and water he seemed to have such a repug¬ 
nance, that he dkl not above once a week go through any process of ab¬ 
lution. He was sufly, dogged, and silent, and spent his time in the study 
of mathematics, for which be had a good deal of talent. I have heard 
that he is now one of the most fashionable and accomplished men about 
-the court, and that this Gorgonius smells now of the pastiles of Rufil- 
lus. On the other side of me was a young French West Indian, from 
the colony of Martinique, whose name was^Devarieux. The school was 
full of the children of the French planters, who had been sent over to 
learn English among die refugees from the Revolution. He was an 
exceedingly fine young fellow, the exact reverse in all his habits to Mon¬ 
sieur le C^pte D4car, on my left hand, and expended a good deal of his 
bouFS of study io surveying a small pocket*mirror, and in Arranging the 
curls of hia rich black mr, the kmbrosial plenty* of which was festooned 
about bis temples, and leH profusely behind hu head. Almost all the 
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French West Indians were vahii foppish^ generous, brave, and passion^ 
ate. They exhibited many of the qualities which we ascribe to the na¬ 
tives of our own islands in the American archipelago; they were a sort 
of Galilean Belcours in little; for with the national attributes of their 
forefathers, they united much of that vehemence and habit of .domina¬ 
tion, which a hot sun and West India overseership are calculated to 
produce. In general, the children of the French exiles amalgamated 
readily with these creoles :—there were, to be sure, some points of sub¬ 
stantial difference; the French* West Indians being all rich roturierst 
and the little emigrants having their veins full of the best blood of 
France, without a groat in their pockets. But there was one point of 
reconciliation between them—they all concurred in hating England and 
its government. This detestation was not very surprising in the West 
Indian French; but it was not a little singular that the boys, whose 
fathers had been expelled from France by the Revolution, and to whom 
F^ogland bad afforded shelter and given bread, should manifest the an¬ 
cient national antipathy, as strongly as if they had never been nursed at 
her bosom, and obtained their aliment from her bounty. Whenever news 
arrived of a victory won by Bonaparte, the whole school was thrown 
into a ferment; and I cannot, even at this distance of time, forget the 
exultation with which the sons of the decapitated or the exiled hailed 
the triumph of the French arms, the humiliation of England, and the 
glory of the nation whose greatness they had learned to lisp. There 
was one boy I recollect more especially. 1 do not now remember his 
name, but his face and figure I cannot dismiss from my remembrance. 
He was a little eflfeminafe creature, with a countenance that seemed to 
have been compounded of the materials with which waxen babies are 
made; his fine flaxen hair fell in girlish ringlets about his face, and the 
exquisite symmetry of his features would have rendered him a fit mo¬ 
del for a sculptor who wished to throw the beau i<I6al of pretty boyhood 
into stone. He had upon him a sickly expression, which was not suf¬ 
ficiently pronounced to excite any disagreeable emotion, but cast over 
him.a mournful look, which was seconded by the calamities of his fa¬ 
mily, and added to the lustre of misfortune which attended him. He 
was the child of a nobleman who had perished in the Revolution. His 
mother, a widow,*who resided in a miserable lodging in London, had 
sent him to Kensington House, but it was well known that he was re¬ 
ceived there by the Prince de Broglio from charity; and I should add 
that his eleemosynary dependence, so far from exciting towards him any 
of that pity which is akin to contempt, contributed to augment the feel¬ 
ing of sympathy which the disasters of his family had created in his re-* 
gard. This unfortunate little boy was a Frenchman to his heart’s core, 
and whenever the country which was wet with his father's blood had 
added a new conquest to her possessions, or put Austria or Prussia to 
flight, his pale cheek used to flush into a hectic of exultation, and he 
would break into joyfulness at the achievements by which France was 
'exalted and the pride and power of England were brought down. 
This feeling, which was conspicuous in this little fellow^ ran through the 
whole body of Frenchmen, who afforded very unequivocal proof of the 
sentiments by which their parents were influenced. The latter I used 
ioecasionally to see. Pld gentlemen, the neatness of whose attire wu 
accompanied by indications of indigence, and whose, seamy coats exbi- 
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bited an excessive assiduity in brushing, used occasionally to visit at 
Kensington House. Their elasticity of back, the frequency and grace¬ 
fulness of their well-regulated bows, and the perpetual smile upon their 
wrinkled and emaciated faces, showed that they had something to do 
with the vieille courand this conjecture used to be confirmed by the 
embrace with which they folded the little marquises and counts whom 
they came to visit. 

Kensington House was frequented by emigrants of very high rank. 
The father of the present Duke de Grammont, who was at this school, 
and was then Duke de Ouische, often came to see his son. 1 recollect 
upon one occasion having been witness to a very remarkable scene. 
Monsieur, as he was then called, the present King of France, waited 
one day, with a large retinue of French nobility, upon the Prince de 
Brogiio. The whole body of the schoolboys was assembled to receive 
him. We were gathered in a circle at the bottom of a flight of stone 
stairs, that led from the principal room into the play-ground. The fu¬ 
ture King of France appeared, with his coriige of illustrious exiles, at 
the glass folding-doors which were at the, top of the stairs, and the mo¬ 
ment he was seen, we all exclaimed, with a shrill shout of beardless loy¬ 
alty, Vive le Koi!” Monsieur seemed greatly gratified by this spec¬ 
tacle, and in a very gracious and condescending manner went down 
amongst the little boys, who were at first awed a good deal by his pre¬ 
sence, but were afterwards speedily familiarized to him by the natural 
playfulness and benignity of Charles the Tenth* He asked the names 
of those who were about him, and when he heard them, and saw in the 
boys by whom he was encompassed the descendants of some of the no¬ 
blest families of France, he seemed to be sensibly afiected. One or two 
names, which were associated with peculiarly melancholy recollections, 
made him thrill. Helas! mon enfant!” he used to say, as some 
orphan was brought up to him ; and he would then lean down to caress 
the child of a friend who had perished on the scaffolds of the Revolu¬ 
tion. 

I have been drawn away from my original theme by the scenes which, 
in reverting to the days of my boyhood, rose upon me. This esta¬ 
blishment was conducted by several French priests, assisted by some 
Germans and Italians, with the Prince de Brogiio at their head. They 
were almost all members of the order of Jesuits, though they called 
themselves by the less obnoxious title of “ Peres de la Foi.'' The only 
person of rank among them was the Prince de Brogiio, who had, I am 
inclined to think, from motives of convenience entered into this spiri¬ 
tual corporation, as the best mode of earning bis livelihood. At this 

sriod, the order had not been restored by any formal bull from the 

ope ; but it was notoriously encouraged at Rome, and a considerable 
establishment had been founded in Russia, where the General of the so¬ 
ciety resided. The Jesqits at Kensington were in communication with 
him, and, from their antipathy to every thing English, disputed the au¬ 
thority of the Provincial of the Anglican Province. On the plea that 
they were French Jesuits, sojourning only for a short {leriod in Great 
Britain, they rejected the mandates of Doctor Stone, (the Rector at 
Stonyhurst,) and refused to obey any injunction which was not issued 
by the General himself. These differences would not, in all probabi¬ 
lity, have arisen under the old system of regulation, but the order was 
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only on the point of resitftcitation, and of course the discipline amount 
the P^res de la Foi’’ was a little lax. For instance. Monsieur le 
Prince de Broglio, the quasi bead of the French Proyince in England, 
kept a very handsome curricle and pair, whieh he used to drive-himself 
with equal dexterity, intrepidity, and grace, and has often won the 
palm of charioteering in the Olympic field of “ Rotten Row." Certain 
frivolities, (for he was a perfectly moral man, and his defects were Kttie 
more than the levities of a Frenchman,) excited the censure of the 
more rigorous members of the establishment, and especially of the 
P^e Alnot, who was the completeat specimen of the monk—for be had 
liule of the Jesuit about him—1 have eve^ seen. This Pere Alnot was 
atdrst regarded as a saint amongst us. He was a man of a very lofty 
and slender person, and was dressed in long robes of coarse black 
clqtfa, with a cowl thrown over his head, and a girdle of strong black 
leather round his waist, to which a massive rosary and crucifix were 
attached. His face, of which we could only occasionally catch 
glimpses, was wan and sallow, with glaring eyes, sparkling, in the midst 
of paleness and emaciation, with an evil and inauspicious lustre. He 
seldom washed himself, considering uncleanness to be an incident to de¬ 
votion, and his beatd, covered with filthy snuff, stood in stubbles upon 
his long and pointed chin. His mouth was full of false sweetness and 
guile. He lived in a small room adjoining the chapel, where he heard 
the confessions of the students; and all its furniture corresponded with 
the apparatus of the man<himself« It consisted of a few wooden chairs, 
a bed of the hardest materials, and a little table, on which a skull was 
placed, with a perpetual lamp burning beside it. Here he used to sit 
with his elbow leaning on the table, and bis long and skinny hand 
placed upon his forehead; and when a boy told him that he had broken 
into an orchard, or robbed a hen-roost, he would lift up his eyes and 
heave a profound groan. This mysterious person was at the head of a 
society called ** the Sodality;" an institution which is adopted in all Je¬ 
suit seminaries, and which selects the Virgin Mary as the object of its 
veneration. A separate chapel was dedicated to her by the Pere Alnot, 
which he took a special care in adorning. It was painted with green, 
representing heaven, and was studded over with spangles by way of 
stars. The P^re Alnot was wont to deliver his homilies in this separate 
sanctuary; he attempted to introduce a practice, which has also been 
resorted to by a sect established in Dublin by Mr. ——, the ex- 
fello# of Trinity College, who are known by the name of the ** Oscu¬ 
lar Society," from the nature of the religious ceremony of a peculiar 
character to which they resort—their favourite text in Scripture bein^ 
Salute each other with a holy kiss." 1 recollect that this grim and 
horrid personage strongly recommended to the members of the Sodality 
the adoption of tbis'usage; but the other Jesuits interposed, and prohi¬ 
bited this singular manifestation of his very peculiar zeal. A little time 
afterwards, the P^re Alnot was dismissed from the college, aud I after* 
wiards understood that, under his sackcloth, he concealed a depraved 
and guilty heart. He was, it was reported, executed upon the Continent 
for some enormity, t always looked upon him With an instinctive aver-* 
simii, in which I was confirmed by a Genoese Jesuit, the ** Pdre Moli- 
nari," who represented him as a person of the darkest and most evil 
dumaeter, Molinari was an exceedingly kind, amiable, and well-in- 
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formed man. He was the only one inahe whole school that knew a 
word of Greek. He had been educated, though an Italian, at Prague, 
and practised as a lawyer. He then became a Jesuit, and certainly was 
sincerely devoted to religion. Though entirely free from the motdEish 
gloom of the Pere Alnot, there was a large infusion of fanaticism in 
his character. He believed firmly in witchcraft, and was versed in all 
the niysteries of demonology. The bodily presence of the Devil was 
among the articles of his creed, and I recollect him to have told roe 
stories of the appearance of Lucifer, with such a minute specification of 
circumstance, as made “ my fell of hair to stir as life were in't/' 
Another point in which he was a little weak was the fatal influence of 
** the Illumines” in Germany. He improved upon Barruel, which was 
his manual, and regarded Waishoupt as an incarnate flend. 1 have 
heard him describe the midnight orgies of the German philosophers, 
who, according to him, assembled in chambers covered with rich scarlet 
cloth, and brilliant with infernal light, where, by the power of sorcery, 
every luxury was collected, and where men devoted themselves to 
Satan in a registry kept by the Secretary of the society, where every 
man’s name was enrolled in his own blood. But, with the exception of 
these strange credulities, he was a most estimable man—he bad an he* 
roical disinterestedness of character, and dedicated himself with all the 
ardour of spiritual chivalry to the cause of the Jesuits, which he re¬ 
garded as identified with that of true religion. 

I was for a considerable time placed under^his care, and am indebted 
to him for a zealous solicitude for my welfare. He took the greatest 
and most disinterested pains in giving me instruction, and would devote 
hours of unremunerated labour (for the salaries of the boys were all 
paid ill to Monsieur le Prince) to the explanation of difiiculties, and in 
clearing the way to knowledge. He was exceedingly mild in temper, 
but had frequent recourse to punishment of a very intense sort. He 
had a whip made of several strong cords, with knots at regular in¬ 
tervals, with which he used to lash the hands of the scholars in such a 
way as to make the blood leap from them. It seemed to give great 
pain to inflict this chastisement, and 1 have seen him weep at what he 
called the necessity of being severe. He had a* very extraordinary 
method of reconciling the devouter students to this torture. He sen¬ 
tenced you first to nine lashes, and then ordered you to hold out your 
hand ; Offer it up to God and his saints,'* he would say, “ as a sacri¬ 
fice." He would then select you nine saints. The first blow was to 
be suffered in honour of St. Ignatius,—Allons, mon enfant, au nom 
du plus grand de tous lea Saints—St. Ignace!" and down went tl^e 
Whip from a vigorous and muscular arm. ** Ob! mon Dieu 1" cried 
the little martyr, withdrawing his hand after the first operation. ** Al¬ 
lons, mon enfant, au nom de St. Francis Xavier !*' and he then inflicted 
a second laceration upoa the culprit. Mais, mon Pere, ayez pitie-^ 
jamais, jamais, je ne ferai des solecismes—oh, mon Pere, jamais." The 
Jesuit was inexorable—Allons, mon enfant, au nom de Saint Louis de 
Gonzaga;" and thus he proceeded till be had»gone through his calendar 
of infliction. But with these singularities (to us at least Aey appear so), 
he was an exceedingly generous-hearted and lofty-minded religionist. He 
would himself have looked death in the face without dismay in the 
cause of St* Ignatius } and indeed he gave a practical'proof of his en- 
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ahusiasm, by setting out at a week’s warning for the deserts of Siberia, 
where he proceeded by order of the General to propagate the Gospel, 
and if possible to make his way to China, in the hope that he might 
obtain the {reward of martyrdom in the service of the.Lord. 

The person who next to Molinnri attracted my attention, was “ Le 
Fere Caperon." He was a great Oriental scholar, and was regarded as 
a master of the Arabic language; and was, 1 believe, as profoundly 
versed in the Koran as in the Gospel. He was not employed in teach¬ 
ing the boys, (an occupation for which he would have been wholly un¬ 
fit,) but in composing essays upon the mysterious literature of the East. 
It was one of our favourite amusements to disturb him in his studies. 
A group would collect under his window and assail him with all kinds 
of strange noises, when he would rush forth with a huge stick, wliich 
made us all take to our heels, and woe betide the urchin on whom he 
first seized. Oh, petit malheureux !” he would exclaim, as he 
grasped some intruder upon his meditations, and avenged upon him the 
losses which Oriental learning had sustained by the trespass which we 
had committed on his meditations. Pere Caperon believed himself to 
be occasionally tempted by the Devil in a more direct and palpable 
fashion than Satan is apt to use. This conviction made him frequently 
an object of entertainment with us. When he said mass, he used to 
throw himself into such strange attitudes, and indulge in such extra¬ 
clerical ejaculations, that the Frenchmen used to rejoice whenever he 
administered to their devotions. The poor man conceived that he was 
struggling with the demon in a corporeal wrestle, and cast himself into 
postures corresponding with his grotesque delusion. Sometimes he 
used to bid the fiend begone to ** the Red Sea,*' and at other times used 
to stamp as if he had got the head of Lucifer under his feet. 

There were few persons in this school who were very much calculated 
to create the respect of the students whose instruction was confided to 
them. There was, indeed, one very eloquent preacher,Le Pdre Colman,” 
who was a German by birth, but was French in language and manner. 
He had a most noble bearing, a visage fit for canvass, a deep, sonorous 
voice, and a great command of pure oratorical diction. He was, how¬ 
ever, too valuable to be allowed long to remain in so inferior a spot as 
Kensington House, and was ordered by the General of the Jesuits to 
pi'oceed to Russia. So was MoHnari, who acted towards me a part of 
great kindness and friendship previous to his leaving the establishment. 
The Prince de Broglio, he informed me, hael got himself into great em¬ 
barrassments, and had made an effort to induce the Jesuits of Stony- 
hurst to assist him. With this view he bad sent a deputation to that^ 
college, and offered to annex Kensington House to the Anglican*^ 
Province. To this proceeding, to which he was originally adverse, 
on account of his national disrelish to every thing English, he was 
reduced by his emergencies. The English Jesuits were, however, 
too shrewd to acquiesce in this proposal, and it was manifest that 
the institution must be broken up. Molinari farther informed me, that 
be had been bimself ordered into the deserts of Siberia, with instruc¬ 
tions to penetrate, if possible, into China, as a missionary of the Gospel. 

recommended me to write home, and to apprise my friends of what 
WM .about to take place. Stonyhurst be pointed out as the best semi- 
qary which I could select, and said, that if he w'as at liberty to exercise 
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any selection^ he should himself have chosen it as his residence; but 
that he had no will; that his volition had been laid down as an offerings 
to his Cod when he had entered the order ; and that he must at once 
proceed to the place of bis destinaUon. I thanked him; he shook my 
hand, and proceeded to that country from whose bosom it is not likely 
that he ever will return. 

This man was the only example which I witnessed among the Peres 
de la Foi of thc^ lofty devotedness to the interests of their society, and 
of that romantic dedication of their hearts and lives to the advancement 
of Catholicism, for which the Jesuits are remarkable. The lai^r por¬ 
tion of the individuals who were assembled by the Prince de Broglio at 
Kensington House were Jesuits only in appearance. They were a few 
raw recruits, got together under the banners of the order. Molinari 
seemed the only genuine soldier of Ignatius. The promptitude and 
alacrity with which he at once precipitated himself into the wildernesses 
of Tartary, at the mandate of a priest living in a distant region, recalls 
to me what the Abbe Raynal, who had himself been a Jesuit, has said 
upon this subject. After describing the wonderful achievements of this 
extraordinary body of men, and the moral subjugation of the Indian 
tribes which was effected by them, he says:— 

** It is impossible that any reader who reflects, should not be desirous of 
knowing what strange infatuation can induce an individual who enjoys all 
the conveniences of life in his own country, to undertake the laborious and 
unfortunate function of a missionary: to quit his fellow-citizens, his friends, 
and his relations; to cross the sea in order to bUry himself in the midst of 
forests, to expose himself to all the horrors of the most extreme misery, to 
run the risk at every step either of being devoured by wild beasts or mas¬ 
sacred by savages, to settle in the midst of them, to conform himself to 
their manners, to share their indigence and their fatigues, to be exposed to 
their passions or caprices, for at least as long a time ns is required to learn 
their language and to make himself understood by them. If this conduct 
be ascribed to the enthusiasm of religion, what more powerful motive can be 
imagined? If to respect to vows of obedience taken to superiors, who have 
a right to order them to go anywhere, and who cannot be asked the reason 
for those orders, without committing the crime of perjury and apostacy, what 
good or what evil is it not in the power of hypocritical or ambitious masters 
to do, who command so absolutely, and who are so entirely obeyed ? If it 
be the elfect of a deep sense of compassion for a part of the human spe¬ 
cies, whom it is intended to rescue from ignorance and misery, what vir-^ 
tue can be more heroic! With respect to the constancy with which these 
extraordinary men persevere in so disgustful an undertaking, 1 should have 
imagined that by living so long among the savages, they would have become 
savages themselves: but I should have been deceived in this conjecture. It 
is, on the contrary, one of the most laudable of human vanities that supports 
'them in their career. 

* My friend,' said once to me an old missionary, who had lived thirty years 
in the midst of forests, and who, since he had returned into his own country, 
had fallen into a profound melancholy, and was for ever regretting his be¬ 
loved savages—'My friend,' said he, 'you know not what it is to be the 
king, almost even the God of a number of men, who owe to you the small 
portion of happiness they enjoy, and who are ever assiduous in assuring you 
of tiieir gratitude. After they have been ran^g throimh immense fo¬ 
rests, they return overcome with fatigue and‘inanition; it they have only 
killed one piece of game, for whom do you suppose it to be intended ? It is 
for the Father, for it is thus they call us; and, indeed, they are really our 
cdiildren. Their dissensions are suspended at our appearance. A sovereign 
does not rest in greater safety in the midst of his guards, than we do, sur- 
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minded by our savages. It is among them that I will go and end my 
days/" 

I followed the advice of my friend Molinarii and caused myself to be 
removed from the school^ which a little while afterwards was completely 
broken up. The system of instruction there was miserably defective. 
Molinari was, as I have stated, the only person who understood Greek; 
and CaperoD» though an Oriental scholar, was not acquainted with the 
language. I^me attention was paid to composition; a P^re Henri, (a 
^unt*-Iooking man, who used to sit for hours twisting two crumbs of 
bread between his forefinger and thumb, and revolving a sonnet to some 
favourite saint,) took the trouble to teach me bow to write French 
rhymes. There was also some relish manifested for the beauties of the 
Latin writers, and pains were taken to make the scholars feel the 
strength of the expression. But arithmetic, geography, history, were 
all neglected. A worse course of education cannot be well imagined, 
though these Peres de la Foi conceived themselves to be greatly supe¬ 
rior to the professors in either of the English Universities. 

1 left Kensington House for the great seat of British Jesuitism in the 
North of England. On arriving at Manchester in the maU, I pro¬ 
ceeded in a post-chaise, to Blackburnef and drove from thence to the 
school which has since awakened the eloquence of Leslie Foster, and the 
orthodox terrors of Sir Thomas Lethbridge. Through a long avenue, in 
the old fashion of English pomp, and which was bordered by ponds of 
broad deep water on either side, the horses carried me rapidly towards 
two huge towers, which'rose to a great elevation out of a magnificent 
building of Elizabethan architecture. Before I had time to survey this 
fine and venerable structure with minuteness, and to observe its windows 
of massive stone-work, and to rest upon the groves of old yew trees 
that rose about the decaying walls of its gardens, the horses' feet clat¬ 
tered under the archway, and 1 was rolled into an old quadrangular 
court, that seemed to belong to the castle of a feudal baron, and not to 
the society of useful and meritorious votaries of Loyola, whom I shall 
describe in a continuation of ibis article in the next number of " The 
New Monthly Magazine/^ 

THE LAUREL BRANCH. 

Take this branch of the laurel tree, 

Well may its leaves thv portion be; 

Does not their emerald brightness tell 
Of the dazzling scenes thou lov’st so well P 
Dost thou not think of the tier’s blaze, 

And the vaulted dome, and the voice of praise? 

Dearest, the gift thou may’st proudly claim, 

’Tie the meed of talent, the crown of fame. 

Deem me not vain, if I also see 
In this fadeless laurel a type of me ; 

Like it, my love has through storm and ill 
Smiled on in its lonely verdure stilL 
Short is the reign of the summer flowers. 

Frail are the mendshipB of prosperous hours; 

But wintry tempests, and worldly grief. 

Can change not love, or the laura leaf. 

M. A. 
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SPORTING 6CBNBS IM INDIA, NO. IV. 
hozy Hq^ Uftd Shot^shooting^ 

• <* Here was ao lack of ianocent di?eriion 
For the ima^ation or the senses/'—B tron. 

Wb bad been out above a fortnight, when, as we brdce up for 
the night, a gentleman informed us, in a most drowsy tone, that, as bit 
charger was stiff and Devil-skin sore-footed, he did not think it would 
do for him to go out next morning; and though he burst into a self- 
accusing laugh, as our lamps were held to his face to ascertain whether 
.fog, bile, or simple, unsophisticated laziness, had made him thus consi*- 
derate, we gladly seized the opportunity of indulging the sufferers and 
ourselves, and proclaimed with acclamation the succeeding day to be 
one of rest, or, in junglerphrase, of revel. An antelope and sheep were 
divided among the varlets, sugar-cane was bought for the horses ; all 
the native talent of the neighbourhood, tumblers, jugglers, and dancing* 
girls, were summoned to attend us ; and what with Hodgson and Ma¬ 
nillas on our iddc, and arrack and calleans* on our people's, before night 
we were, as Sterne says, debtors and sinners before Heaven, a jolly 
set of usThese were our days of dandyism; heads were shaven, 
faces washed, and foreheads painted amongst the men-servants; flow¬ 
ers were enwreathed with the oiled and glossy tresses of the ladies, 
whose cleanest rags enfolded limbs which merited more intelligible 
praises than they received from one who styled them “ perfect simitars;” 
while the young hopes of Islam, or Pariahism,'’rolled about in unblush¬ 
ing nakedness, or proudly waddled in our discarded waistcoats, till their 
little pride would have its fall, as they realised the apparent difficulty 
of walking into their own pockets. Our taste was exhibited in the cut 
of the roustachio and beard, and in the colour of the silk drawers, andl 
the riband of the straw hat which we wore to protect us from the heat.f 
It was noon before our slug and breakfast were over, and we stretched 
at length on the mats of one of our tents, laughing at dear old Frois* 
sart’s delicious jumble. 1 know nothing I have met in literature that 
puzzles me like his credulity, and the power he seems to have (for 
1 cannot bear to think the old man a rogue) of holding an opinion 
he wishes in spite of legions of facts, and even his expressed deductions 
from them. Whether pity for the victims of our Black Prince's atrocity 
extorts his God have mercy upon their souls, for they were veritable 
martyrs!” or one of the murders committed by Count Phoebus deFoix, 
who was perfect in person and blind,” makes him cry out, Holy 
Mary! was not this an act of great cruelty ?” these facts no more af¬ 
fect his admiration of their perpetrators, than the dicta of the profession 
he belongs to, do his belief in the handsome and accomplished Knight 
Sir Actffion, who was turned into a stag to do penance for angering a 


* A smoking apparatus. The most common ones are formed of a cocoa-natshell, 
with two boles, in one of which is fixed a wooden trampet-like tube, the end of 
which holds the tobacco, Ac. The smoke is drawn through the water in the shell 
by the other hole, to which the smoker brings Ids mouth. 

11 beg to state here that I mean what I say, in spite of the authority of the 
Commentator Jallalo'ddin, who, remarking on the words of the Koran, He 
hath given you garments to defend you from the heat,*' declares that, in this case, 
heai means cold* 
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goddess. I really resemble him so far that, though I cannot doubt 
his existence, I never read the Chronicles without half persuading my¬ 
self they are a Cervahtic satire upon their times; and the Canon of 
Chimay as imaginary a being as Cid Hamet Benengeli himself. 

On the arrival of the tumblers—^more lucky than Sir Isaac with his 
fireplace,—^we had only to order away a side of our canvass house, and 
call to the salaming and cringing reprobates “ to leave their damnable 
faces and begin!'’ Though weary enough of sword-swallowing and 
snake-dancing, 1 never saw the cutting of the betel-leaf without inte¬ 
rest. A'man is laid at length, with a doubled leaf upon his bare sto¬ 
mach, when another takes a sharp sword, runs towards him, and cutting 
down furiously, checks his hand so critically as to divide the leaf, print 
a line on the man’s stomach, and yet not break the skin. They somer¬ 
set surprisingly among drawn swords, pointing upwards;—but the adage 
respecting edged tools was verified by them, for one who threw up a 
ring in which were fixed three daggers, meant to descend two on one 
side and one on the other of his extended arm, managed so badly, that 
one of the weapons pierced it through and through. These worthies 
always ensured me that half-sickness at stomach which apprehen¬ 
sion or disgust brings on me. Even the best of these exhibitions— 
those their princes and ministers give—are painful or disgusting. 
Their dramatic dialogues are too beastly even to allude to; and the 
lions of tlie grandest soiree 1 ever saw were a Yogue,* whose matted 
hair formed a net, in which he was carried by a pole run through it, 
and two boys tied by tbeVr extended arms to a post supporting them¬ 
selves in that position with their feet off the ground; their faces being 
ochred so as to give to the marble-like fixedness of their features an 
expression of suppressed suffering, so striking that at this moment 1 can 
only guess it was unreal. It was with a shout that we welcomed the strut¬ 
ting jingle of the Banglas,f and 1 was doubly pleased that our visitors 
were Gentoos. Many of them want but complexion to be perfect beau¬ 
ties. Their figures are exquisite, and their regular features, soft skins, and 
full swunming eyes—^but, above all, a diffidence in their carriage, a some¬ 
thing of the beautiful and beneficial affectations of the sex, gave them, 
in my eyes, an interest which the\>older beauties of the Mussulmaunee 
never raised. When old, these latter looked, with their frightful mouths 
and haggard features, the very refuse of licentiousness; and, in fact, I 
never saw one of them past girlhood in whose countenance I did not 
fancy something of malignity. They seemed to me to know their life 
of pleasure was one of guilt; while in the placid expression of the 


* A Hmdou devotee. The practice of a class of these, who are contemplative, 
resembles that of the monks of Mount Athos, as t have seen it described. They sink 
themselves into deep raptures, and ait for hours motionless, beholding, as they be¬ 
lieve, God himself, like a very bright and ineffable light, and feeling an inexpressible 
joy, attended with a contempt and forsaking of the world. The great difference be¬ 
tween them appears to be, that the Vogues gaze on the tip of the nose, and the ber- 
naits look at the navel, during the opsration. 

Feetoornament of Castern women. We And in Isaiah, ** Because the daughters 
of Sion are haughty, and Walk with stretched-forth necks and wanton eyes, mincing 
as tl^py go, and making a tinkling with their feet,* &c. the Lord will take away the 
byav^ of their tinkling ofnaments about their feet;** and as the Prophet proceeds, 
fie ebumerates ** the round tires like the moon, the nose-jewels,'* and various other 
ornaments of the daughters of Sion, which are common to those of India. 
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Gentoo girls I felt pleased to trace the freedom from self-reproach 
which their belief would naturally bestow. The blackening of the lid 
and lasb gives to their eye an expression of power rather than beauty, 
it enlarges the eyei and gives the white a stronger body from its con¬ 
trast, so as, in some &ces, to look unnatural and almost unearthly. 
They often brought to my mind the large projecting eyes of the Hin¬ 
doo idols, and 1 always associated them w'ith the idea 1 should form of 
those of a being of supernatural though not angelic nature—a Spirit of 
the woods or mines, for instance. When still, they look passionless ; 
but a single glance will tell that, if they do not feel, at least they can 
speak of feeling eloquently well. It is ridiculous to call their move¬ 
ments dancing, and, in saying so, I disclaim all offence to such as walk 
through quadrilles. They merely stalk about keeping time to the 
music, which they accompany with a movement of the hands and eyes, 
advancing or receding leisurely, until the clattering and blowing be¬ 
comes louder (as the musicians work themselves up, till they look half 
drunk, half crazy), when the steps become more hurried, the bodily 
contortions more violent, their eyes roll in a fine frenzy, and they kick 
up the front of their petticoats in a style that, where ladies are present, 
inevitably betrays the unhappy beings who have not been seasoned* at 
the Opera-house. They accompanied their pacings with songs, daring 
which our conversation, for we listened d ritaiienne, would be 
checked by some outrageous scream—at which the syren wouloiraise 
her hand to keep her betel in her mouth, and play off the necessary 
evolutions as a coyish concealment of the ftoo often ebon) beauties of 
her teeth. After dinner we had a grande'^basse,** i. e. we formed a 
quorum on the principle that corporate bodies have no souls, to justify 
by reciprocal support the laziness which neither our zeal nor our rivalry 
would have allowed us to indulge in alone. When we were within 
reach of them on these occasions, we rode out with hunting cheetas. 
These are beautifully formed, with barrels drawn up like greyhounds, 
quite different from the heavy bow-legged domesticated race. They 
are brought on a car, as near the antelope as possible, when the 
winkers are taken off; it is most interesting to see their va&nt and 
roving gaze catch and rivet itself upon their victim. An intense sin¬ 
gleness of purpose seems to speak in every muscle aa the leopard strains 
upon the rope till it is slipped and he springs down. He moves off 
sometimes at a swinging trot, and at others steals on crouchingly, 
(lying flat and motionless if the deer but turn towards him,) until he 
is near enough to burst upon his prey. His last spring is grand. At 
one moment he is in the air, and the next flat on his stomach in the 
cloud of dust he has whirled up—his teeth fast in the throat of the an- 
•teiope, whose horns are driven in the earth, and whose feet, all up¬ 
wards, are quivering in their last sensatiou. They seldom run far, but 
when they fail, stop and purr like a cat, and the winkers are put on 
them by means of a long rod. They show training by singling out 
bucks, for which they get a haunch—whereas they only receive the 
liver of a doe. It is by forcing this perquisite into their mouths that 
they are disengaged from the deer.—-We had usually on our return to 
the tents to appease some feud, originating generally in the philan¬ 
thropy of our ladies, and their husbands* unwillingness to let this virtue 
be iu own reward; and though we could succeed so far as to have 
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them rolled up io their respective clothes, our influence went no fiur^ 
thcr, and at intervals through the night would be heard screams of de¬ 
fiance and volleys of abuse that shamed the wretched combinations of 
European blackguardism .—The day after these saturnalia was one of 
hard fag; late, indeed, and ** bloody with spurring fiery red,’' would 
he return whom fate bad destined to come back empty-handed* It 
was on an occasion of this sort that I came rattling in when, as I 
brought up beneath the tree, 1 was struck chill by a most unusual ap¬ 
pearance of dmection on every Ace, and my boy, as he held my rein, 
whispered, ** Sheikhussein is drowned, Sir V* Oood God!" 1 ex¬ 
claimed, “ how ?’* The matter was simple enough ; the poor fellow 
had gone in, as our people do, for a duck—had become entangled in 
the weeds and pulled under by them; but the circumstances of his 
death afford some illustration of the apathetic indifference one finds in 
India. While he was battling wirb the weeds, with his long black hair 
dying wildly about, as he shrieked, and almost leaped from the water 
in his convulsive struggles, an elephant passed over the bank, and its 
Mohaut was entreated—reviled—and threatened, to induce him to let 
the beast go in to save his fellow-Mussulmaun. But he would not^he 
had no orders—he watched the frightful spectacle till its object sank 
exhausted, and then pursued his way. In two hours he had to retrace 
his eteps to do that service for the dead body he had refused to the 
dyif^l^an. This risk of our people is the very greatest of several 
great 9 bjections I have to duck-shooting. There is so much dirt and 
drudgery about it, and it offers neither the comparative excitement, nor 
tlie beauty nor variety of scene of other sports. Tanks are mostly near 
a cultivated flat, which is below their level, and a long bank is the 
chord to which the outline of the water forms the arc. When the bunds 
are planted with bamboos, they look well. This plant, with its fasces¬ 
like stem, and thousand feathery curves, is always beautiful, but in a 
storm its waving is graceful beyond description. No sport is more 
dangerous, as it is followed, than duck-shooting in India—1 say as it is 
followed; for I am convinced a man who shoots from behind a bund, 
sendingsa boy with a pistol to the other side, will kill more than he who 
wades up to his middle, or stands for hours with his feet in water and 
his head where a thermometer would rise to But the birds pack in 

such bodies, and o^r such inducement to disregard inconvenience for 
a very profitable shot, and this excellent provision disappears amid 
such praises and thanks to the provider, that I never knew a duck-shot 
who did not return with some excellent reason for having “ that once" 
violated his resolution to keep dry. Amongst the swarms of ducks 
in India, where I have heard their crossing flight compared, and really 
hot hyperbolically, to thunder, there was one, a red, heavy-looking, 
bird, we called the Braminy, whose acuteness of hearing was distract¬ 
ing. Conceive a man creeping up as if he was about.the most infernal 
sin the world ever saw, hidden by the bank—a sultry day keeping the 
ducks motionless on the water—heaven and earth conspiring in liis fa¬ 
vour-hatching his breath at a noise—listening again, smiling as he 
feels it was but fancy, and still creeping on, when a harsh sound like 
**conk," in harrowing reality, grates upon his ear, and turns the per- 
spiratjon on his brow quite t^ill. His lips clench, and his eyes turn 
yp in reproachful appeal to heaven, as he grasps his gun, and rushes 
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hopelessly towards the bund, from behind which ** conk/’ and ** conk/’ 
and conk/' come rapidly and hurriedly intermingled, as one by one the 
ducks rise and bear away from the unfortunate gentleman; who raves, and 
for the fiftieth time in his life, upbraids the tantalizing and too partial 
fates,that give such interest to sport, and such ears to Braininies.—There 
are white and black curlew, bitterns, and clouds of snipes, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of these tanks. 1 never shot the latter but when they came 
in my way* I have known a person lire at one flying low, and his boy 
pick up five others that had sat within the spread of the shot; and it is 
no exaggeration to say, a man will often fire at them as fast as he can 
load; but he must be wet to do this, and will be always out in the very 
middle of the day. No shooting is so repaying in number, nor is any 
more recklessly followed. An adage of ours gives two years’ life to a 
determined snipe-shot; and this sport is the more dangerous, as the 
uncommon fag of it often renders brandy-and-water an indispensable 
auxiliary. Whenever this is the case in India, a man should give up 
sporting—it will make him an invalid, if not something worse. Reso¬ 
lution by no means insures results in this matter, “ Un peu de vin pris 
moderement est un remade pour Tame et pour le corps, c’est ainsi que 
pense le sage Memnon, et il s'enivre.” That water is best, I take to 
be as true in India as at Bath; but in jungles, and on the line of 
march, it is safest to qualify it with a little brandy. If to drink when 
much heated is dangerous anywhere, it is needless to say it is especi¬ 
ally so within the tropics. 1 have seen a man in robust health die in 
six hours after drinking a glass of water. While shooting, I always 
found the champing a piece of dry grass, which I was in the habit of 
pulling and chewing mechanically, preserved me completely from thirst. 
But 1 seldom shot in the heat of the day; anil when I did, L walked 
quietly after hares, and partridges, or fiorikens. The latter is a beau¬ 
tiful bird, and ought to be knocked over as it rises, being not only large 
and heavy, but the greatest of India delicacies, and moreover extremely 
difficult to put up a second time. There is a variety of it, which I have 
only seen in the hot months, with a deep brown and more of pink in its 
plumage; it has a long and glossy black feather on each side * of its 
face, which we called its mustachio.* The birds peculiar to India 
which we shot were these: a spotted variety of the snipe, another of the 
partridge which called like the corncrake, and the small birds that 
swarm on the plain under the general name of rock pigeons. These we 
christened jack grouse, taking jack to be a word of exceeding good 
command,” as in the case of snipes, to signify diminutive, and conceiving 
that the manner in which these birds pack and squat on stony ground, 
together with their being feathered to the toe, justifies our assumption 
of that of grouse. The very prettiest of the varieties of this bird are 
found in retired spots; they rise with a cry not unlike a clash of the 
castanets, repeated at intervals, while the others make a much quicker 
and more modulated noise. 1 could kill a good deal of the small-shot 
game when I could make up my mind to it; but I had no dogs, and I 
had too good reason to distrust my temper to wish to use beaters. 
They are a most provoking auxiliary. It is best to keep a little before 


* Are these the birds which we find enumerated as ** FlanderkiDs’* at the knightly 

tables where our Eastern beauty the peacock held so dignified a place ? 
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tbeiSt and to have two on each side within (at most) twenty yards. 
The more silently they move, the better, for noise sends off the game 
before we near it. They should strike each bush once and then thrust 
in their sticks downwards, as hares,'and particularly partridges, lie very 
close. I mention this because experience, in teaching me it is the best 
plan, has also taught me that too many of us are unhappily inclined to 
hold the men of India responsible for the conduct of its birds and 
beasts, as well as for the heat of the weather, and our own bad shoot¬ 
ing ; and this system, in improving the chance of sport, may perhaps 
tend to preserve tlie sportsman from the humiliating sensations I have 
seen crimson the cheek of well-tempered men, as they looked upon the 
wretched beings who had suffered from their forgetfulness. Action 
is momentary—a pulse, a blow, this way or that," and assuredly the 
annoyances of sport, and the want of tact of these poor creatures, act¬ 
ing on the irritability induced by the climate, are sair to bide.” I 
should like to know the exact degree in which the climate of India ren¬ 
ders men less culpable in their comicalities than that of Europe; for 
ft must;—when we know that minds having a tendency to insanity, 
imperceptible before they leave or after they return to Europe, become 
affected in India, and that the degree of dissipation which is undergone 
with impunity at home, induces madness there, it is idle to say such a 
climate is uninfluential. There are cases in which the solemn and con¬ 
siderate opinions of most honourable and conscientious men are such as 
to leave us in doubt whether an inaccurate perception of right and 
wrong in them, or an acknowledgment of the prevalence of weakness 
in the community, has given them the bias that has excited such fre¬ 
quent animadversion;—^but I'm getting didactic, which is by no means 
my business. I only mean to imply that there are unfair odds in this 
world against more people than the indignant and resisting house¬ 
breaker, who taunted the toormumerous police with Oh, ye villains ! 
Three to one—ah! three to one—it’s scandalous !** 


THK BROKEN LUTE. 

In imitation of the Writers of the Sixteetith Century. 

As roving down the mountain side, 

A broken lute 1 chanced upon. 

Its graceful form was rudely crush'd. 

And all its chords of sweetness gone* 

Come, minister of song, 1 said. 

Thy fading glories 1 ’ll restore, 

A young and ardent spirit shall 

Awake thy drooping soul once more. 

With buoyant zeal, and gladsome voice, 

I thus betake, and thus perform'd. 

And hoped for kindred harmony 

To the gay thoughts my bosom warm’d. 

I raised the song, and swept the strings— 

' Alas! th^ chime not with my theme; 

The voice of joy it was I sought— 

"Ihe voice of sadness only came! 
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Oh, thdn, cried 1, if bootless ull 
My efforts to recover thee, 

Thou passive slave of man’s device!— 

And bring back thy lost melody; 

To heal thy wounds and make thee whole. 

Thou broken heart, what idle care! 

Oh how profane to breathe of joy 
Amid the lonely ruins there. 

No! vex not with officious love. 

The spirit of the lonely breast; 

To brood in secret o’er its woes. 

Is now on earth its only rest! 


L1BERAL.ITY. 

** Ces services que nous leur rendons, sont, A proprement parler, un bien que 
nous faisons a nous oi^iucs, par avance.”—L a Kucijp.foucauld. 

I DO not mean to enter upon the hackneyed question concerning the 
selfish origin of our most generous affections : which, after all, is but a 
dispute on words ; for when all is said, the benevolent man and the 
knave alike do that which, every thing considered, they like best, and 
in this point all metaphysics must end. If there be any who imagine 
that humanity gains by that self-worship, which would add a cubit to our 
moral stature, 1 shall not disturb them in the enjoyment of the flattering 
error.’’ The illusion, if it be one, is an amiable illusion ; and to say 
the worst of it, it cannot do much harm. ^But, however individuals 
may think of the matter as it concerns the species in general, the har¬ 
diest advocate for the divinity of human nature will admit, that in it all 
is not gold that glitters; and that a great deal of the liberality which 
passes muster in the world, is at bottom no better than it should be. 
We English, in particular, set up large claims to liberality, both in 
opinion, and in money-matters; but, if the truth may be spoken with¬ 
out offence, no small part of it is pretty much of the same quality as 
that of the French bishop, of whom it was said, that he would at any 
time rather give a crown-piece to a free-hearted girl, tlian a penny to 
the poor.* There arc few particulars in which the shop-keeping habits 
of the nation arc more predominant, (not to speak of their gentle lean¬ 
ing towards hypocrisy,) than in this very liberality, concerning which 
most Englishmen are accustomed to speak so boastfully. There is a 
vulgar proverb, which characterises the cozening propoiinder of a good 
bargain, as a generous churchwarden, who keeps the silver and gold 
collected at the church-door himself, and gives the half-pence to the 
.poor; and. Heaven knows, we have too many of these generous church¬ 
wardens in all ranks and conditions of English society! A commentary 
upon this text may be found in almost all our institutions, and in all our 
habits. What, indeed, are our poor-laws themselves, on which we 
pride ourselves, as a characteristic distinction of the country, but an 
organized system of vassalage, a cloak for oppression, and an instru¬ 
ment for obtaining the greatest possible security to the rich, with the 


* ** Aussi liberal que n6tre ev^que, qni donnera pKlt6t un dcu a une garce,qtt’un 
denier A ua pauvre.'' 
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least possible remuneration for the services of the poo^. Then, again, 
we have the liberality of the lawyers. Jnstioe (which^ in the very 
teeth of the mlli vendemiu clause of our charter, is sold in England at a 
higher rate than in Turkey,) shows her liberality in the guise of a suit 
in forma paufcris; and if there be any man possessed of a right to de¬ 
fend, who is so destitute as to come within the terms of the Court’s ge¬ 
nerosity, every briefless barrister will thankfully accept the appointment 
to plead for the pauper client, which will enable him to show his zeal 
and his capability to—tlie attorfties. Exactly with the same liberality, 
physicians and surgeons are eager candidates to do the very laborious 
duties of our great hospitals gratuitously, in order to make a con¬ 
nexion ; and rising young apothecaries open domestic dispensaries, to 
try ** their 'prentice hand" on the poor, and to get in with parish offi¬ 
cers, and with the good ladies of the village, who sometimes—take 
physic themselves. I do not mean to say that the individuals so acting 
are to blame in this matter, or to aver that they do not perform their 
office \vith all the industry and humanity necessary to the establish¬ 
ment of their own professional reputation; but the arrangement which 
enforces this gratuitous duty on the profession, forms a part of the na¬ 
tional pretension to charity; and, therefore, it must enter into the pre¬ 
sent catalogue of fudges and humbugs. The clergy, for their part, (all 
due allowances being made for honourable exceptions,) are not behind 
their lay brethren in this species of generosity. They support all the 
charitable institutions that are patronized by their bishop, or recom¬ 
mended by the minister of the day; and after having appropriated to 
themselves that portion of the tithe which their Catholic predecessors 
were bound to give to the distresses of their parishioners, they are doubt¬ 
less very generous with their farthings to the poor." The members 
of Parliament are also a most liberal body; and, on the eve of an elec¬ 
tion, subscribe most handsomely to all the charitable establishments 
within the verge of the borough, or county, as the case may be. But 
to leave these somewhat invidious details, and to come to something 
more sweeping and conclusive; is not the English the only nation on 
the face of the earth that publishes its almsgivings in the newspapers, 
and advertises, to all whom it may concern, the pound notes bestowed 
upon distressed widows of clergymen, and the victims of calamitous 
fires! Just as if the founder of religion had not expressly enjoined 
them not to let their left band know what their right doeth. ** Oh! 
father Abraham, what these Christians are 1^* 

Next to the pleasure of seeing one’s name in the diurnal ruhricks of 
opulence and piety, there is no self-seeking motive that simulates libe¬ 
rality more frequently than sheer gluttony. Whenever it suits a man’s 
account to get up some new public charity, to manufacture some untried 
eleemosynary institution, he has nothing to do but to bait his trap with a 
dinner at the Crown and Anchor, and the good Samaritans will flock in 
crowds to pour oil and wine into their own stomachs ; and if, when hot 
with the Tuscan grape,” they bleed freely, their maudlin good-nature 
passes current for a charitable disposition, and they take free credit with 
Heaven for a pecuniary advance, the real motive of which was fer less a 
sympathy for their fellow-creatures, than an affection for cold punch and 
Si^pasb. This trap, however,'embraces only one half of the creation: 
the fair sex cannot attend public dinners; and to draw in the ladies. 
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charity balla, and benefit playa and concerts, are a more appropriate 
excuse for gratifying the love of pleasure. It ia inconceivable the 
sums expended in this mock species of liberality, which are placed to 
the acount of charity, but by which charity benefits in a very small 
proportion. Fairly stated, the expenditure should be set down some¬ 
what in this way:— £ j, d. 

To a new dress for attending the charity . 10 10 0 

To hair-dressing, ribbons, gloves, coach hire, &c. I 10 O 
To musicians, lights, refreshments, &c. . 0 10 6 

To amount of actual contribution to the poor \ 

(The ticket being 1/. Ij.) . . ( 


0 10 6 


13 1 0 

“ Oh ! monstrous, but one halfpenny worth of bread to all this into¬ 
lerable deal of sar-k!”—It is not to be denied that such speculations are 
good for trade that they circulate a great deal of money, and ex¬ 
tort charity from those who would not bestow a farthing on the dis¬ 
tressed for their own sake ; but then let it not be placed to the account 
of national liberality, and blazoned to the eyes of Europe as a proof of 
the superior morality of the people. Such misprisions, however, of be¬ 
nevolence,—false and fictitious as they may be,—are milk and honey, 
when compared with another species of liberality, most especially Eng¬ 
lish, and in which Proselytism gives ere charity begins.” These only set 
forth as virtues, acts in themselves purely indifferent; but sectarian li¬ 
berality is often a wolf in sheep’s clothing, and under the semblance of 
benevolence conceals as much rancour and selfishness as can well enter 
into the heart of man. This malady in the moral constitution shows 
itself in the distribution of shillings and sermons, of tracts and trow- 
sers, of foolishness and flannel; it is marked by all the patebmge 
and prying curiosity of Jesuitism; by the Jesuit’s love of domina¬ 
tion, and by their wriggling, insinuating modes of influence and per¬ 
suasion. Under the notion of a regard for the spiritual welfare of 
the village, the Lady Bountifuls of this class become mistresses of all 
its secrets, and hold the strings of all its little intrigues. They thus 
gratify their love of scandal and their lust of povser; they contrive to 
occupy a burthensome leisure, to banish the ennui of their splendid 
idleness; and they secure, in addition, an imaginary place for them¬ 
selves in Paradise, all for a few pounds sterling per annum. Cobbett, 
in some one of his multitudinous writings, has touched this point with his 
coarse acuteness. When persons,’* he says, " are glutted with riches; 
when they arc surfeited of all earthly pursuits, they are very apt to be¬ 
gin to think of the next world; and the moment they begin to think of 
that, they begin to look over the account they shall have to present. 
Hence the far greater part of what are called * charities.* *’ Where re¬ 
ligious charity ends, political charity begins, which is a bird pretty 
much of the same feather, and the two embrace by far the greater por¬ 
tion of the public liberality of England. In its worst form, political 
liberality goes directly to subdue the lower orders, and to keep tliem in 
chains ; and, at best, it ia but the movement of minds ashamed of the 
evils resulting from bad government, but without the honesty or the 
energy requisite for rectifying the abuses out of which bad government 
arises. To legislate wisely and largely is troublesome, and requires 
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knowledge as well as virtue; but nothing is more amusing and more 
flattering to self-love, than a round of impertinent interference with the 
domestic concerns of the lower orders, in the awkward attempt to find 
palliatives for misrule; and to conciliate oppression and injustice with 
a wholesome condition of the society in which they flourish. Tiie true 
spirit of this pettifogging and soup-shop liberality is strikingly evinced 
in the department of education, to which it lays an especial claim. 
How little of it goes to make the poor wiser or better, to stimu¬ 
late them to independence, or to facilitate the application of their in¬ 
dustry to an adequate provision for their animal wants! The educa¬ 
tion which directs the poor on the state highway to Heaven, and makes 
them prostrate and submissive before tlieir superiors, is bestowed in 
abundance; but that which would ameliorate their condition in this 
world, is not only withheld, but is denounced as dangerous and treason¬ 
able ; witness the outcry and calumny raised against Mechanics’ Institu¬ 
tions and the Ixindon University. Amidst all the boasted liberality of 
the rich, and all their afiected zeal for their dependents, they exert all 
their powers, with a desperate perseverance, to keep wages low—that 
is, to keep the poor ignorant and miserable. ‘‘ If,” says Place, the 
rich will not submit to a slight inconvenience, necessarily attendant 
upon what they profess to desire, they cannot be in earnest in their pro¬ 
fessions. Their benevolence to the poor must be cither childish play 
or hypocrisy; it must either be to amuse themselves, or to pacify the 
minds of the common people with a mere show of attention to their 
wants. To wish to better die condition of the poor, by enabling them 
to command a greater quantity of the necessaries and comforts of life, 
and then to complain of high wages, is the act of a silly boy, who 
gives his cake and then cries for it.”* The true liberality, the only 
liberality worthy of the name, is that which is founded in justice. The 
rest is but the benevolence of the hard-hearted creditor, who having 
shut up his debtor between four walls, generously bestows the bread 
and water which is to preserve him from starvation. An enlarged li¬ 
berality, however, dictated by true philanthropy, answers not the pur¬ 
pose of politicians. 

-" Mere justice suits not with their zeal, 

A wsumer glow the sons of Flutus feel; 

So tame, so fiat a virtue feeds not pride. 

Nor throws the ravish’d gate of heaven wide; 

And what's far worse, on earth it is no tool, 

It wins not place, distinction, wealth, nor rule. 

No!—placed in leading-strings, the poor must know 
Nor good, nor ill, save os their teachers show; 
tVho make a despotism of heaven to prove 
That tyrants are a sort of earthly Jove; 

And place a daemon on th’ eternal throne. 

To justify, by his defects, their own.'’f 

But I beg the reader’s pardon. I am growing grave, and touch upon 
the criminal, when I meant merely to confine myself to the ridiculous. 

Nearly related to the religious and political liberality, and directed 
generally to the same ends, is that active, meddling, fussy, much-ado- 
about-nothing-uess, which displays itself in the superintendence of ba¬ 
zaars, the manufacture of pasteboard and paper ornaments, the knit- 

' Place on Population. 
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ting of purses, and the fabric of baby-linen—to be sold for the benefit 
of some favourite school-house, or some fashionable vagary. There is 
the same massacre of time, the same conceit of importance, the same 
coming into evidence in an interesting and becoming attitude, and the 
same interference with matters beyond the sphere and above the com¬ 
prehension of the actors. There is, moreover, a very pretty commo¬ 
dity of coquetry and flirtation, that, to ladies who have passed Lord 
Byron’s “ certain time of life,'’ is npt without its interest. If pity be 
akin to love, charity cannot be very remotely related to it; and, right 
or wrong, a woman is never so winning, as when her sympathies are 
warmly engaged, no matter for what. Even to those with whom 
** lovers dream is o’er,” there is no small triumph in a successful effort 
to wheedle large sums from the customer; and in making, by force of 
smiles and insinuation, a simpleton pay a guinea for a gewgaw not 
worth a shilling- The bazaar ladies in general (however high their 
birth and station) understand the tricks of trade as well as the merest 
higgler. God help the poor man or woman whose evil destiny leads 
him on a visit to any of these rich inutility brokers ! It were cheaper 
to dine at Long’s, or to sup at Crockford’s. For rich people have no 
notions of the value of money, (especially ladies,) nor can they possibly 
enter into the wants of others, in which they do not themselves share. 
To say nothing of the bore of being hurried from the girls’ school to 
the spinners and knitters, and from these to the lace-makers, and from 
the lacc-makers to the basket-weavers, you are compelled, in common 
decency, to buy stockings you will never wear, to purchase baskets 
which you will never fill, and to give more for your lace than it would 
cost at Howell and James's. The vails to servants are hard enough, in 
all conscience, upon the humble friends of great families ; but when the 
mistress has her perquisites also, no moderate purse can stand it. I 
Late mean, dirty susjiicions with all my heart, and always think the 
worse pf myself when they cross my imagination ; but, if 1 were to die 
for it, I cannot help fancying that some of these lady-dealers in charity 
sometimes count like the hackney-coachman, one shilling for master 
and two lor myself.” This is all very ridiculous ; but the matter be¬ 
comes far wwse when it is view^ed in its direct influence on the poor, 
for whose supposed benefit these speculations are undertaken* How 
many helpless girls, whose industry is their only resource, not only 
against want, but against infamy, are thrown out of employment by 
bazaars, cheap repositories, working asylums, and the more dangerous 
rivalry of charitable sempstresses and embroiderers for the love of God! 
How many poor tradesmen who pay taxes and rent on the faith of 
public encouragement, find their counters deserted by the lovers 
of piety and good bargains, who flock in crowds to forward the 
conversions of Jews and Hindoos, to speed the missionary “ from 
Indus to the Pole,” and to buy a bonnet or a chemise at half 
the jirice of the shops.” This reflection may be below the con¬ 
sideration of those good people, who view the poor less as objects of 
sympathy than as the instruments for working out their own proper 
salvation; but to such as can feel for others, and who would scarcely 
purchase Heaven itself at the price of human suffering, the consequence 
is important. That there is much genuine charity in England it would 
be madness to deny. A population so abounding in wealth must be 
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more indifferent to small sums than communities which are less at their 
ease; and a free people must be led into larger sympathies, by the con¬ 
viction of a political interest common to all ranks, from the highest to 
the lowest. The very fact, also, of an inordinate pretence to charity, 
must tend to produce, in some increased degree, the virtue it clmms. 
With what a profuse largess do our great merchants, our nobility, and 
landholders, rival each other in forwarding every public-spirited and 
every compassionate object; and t^hen the most ample deduction is 
made for selfish and paltry motives, enough remains, if not for admiration, 
at least for approval. Yet, even for this pure and unmixed good, the 
nation ia not entitled to take credit, so long as it is not accompanied by 
a corresponding liberality in opinion. As long as there is little that is 
generous and enlarged in the mind itself, pecuniary generosity can be 
justly regarded but as a monkish virtue. Thus, when we find the 
same people, who rushed forward to subscribe three hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds for the relief of the starving Irish, coming forward with 
equal eagerness to petition against Irish rights, and to perpetuate the 
causes of that distress which their charity had previously relieved, the 
admiration excited in the first instance, changes almost into disgust at 
such capricious inconsistency; and the most that can be conceded to 
the parties is a mere animal instinct of compassion, which, however con¬ 
venient, has nothing in it either noble or exalted. One knows not whe¬ 
ther to smile or to weep over that bastard liberality, which relieves the 
temporal distresses of a fellow-creature, while it coolly consigns him to 
eternal misery for a slight difference of creed, and tlien violently strips 
him of his civil rights on thft strength of this inconsiderate condemna¬ 
tion. There is, likewise, in the upper classes of English society an 
haughty insolence, a lofty contempt for the mere people, that forms a 
large item of discount to be deducted from their reputation for liberality. 
There is little intrinsic difference between Blunt damning the poor and 
refusing them bread altogether, because Heaven ** cannot love the 
wretch it starves,*’ and those charitable aristocrats, who found alms¬ 
houses, yet grind the poor wholesale by oppressive and monopolising 
laws. In liberality of opinion, England (1 speak it with bitter regret) is 
far behind the rest of Europe. If exclusion be not (as the member for 
Newark lately said) a fiindamental principle of our political constitution, 
it is of our moral complex. There is little expansive in the thoughts, 
feelings, or habits, of the mass of Englishmen. It is not only in reli¬ 
gion that we are disposed to be damnatory; we are continually splitting 
into categories and predicaments, and shutting up ourselves in clubs and 
coterieSf on all manner of pretences, each of which looks on the rest of 
the species as knaves and fools—if not as heretics and idolaters. The 
persecutions of fashion, if somewhat milder in degree, are not less narrow 
and bigoted than those of divinity; and the Lady-Patronesses of Alraack’s 
black-bean the deficient in bon-ton, exactly on the same principle as 
orator Irving sends our poets and reviewers to the regions of weeping 
and gnashing of teeth* In a like spirit, the physicians guard themselves 
against ungraduated merit, and corporations protect their apprentices 
firom rivalry; the Clapham householders who keep their carriages, re¬ 
fuse to fraternize with those of their neighbours who travel by the stage; 
and Mrs, Grundy, who inhabits the one-pair back room, maintains her 
superiority over Mrs. Soapsuds, who lives in the two pair of stairs for- 
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wards* So also an officer of cavalry looks down upon an officer of foot; 
and he of the line exhibits ineffable disdain of the commander of mili¬ 
tia-men. To the same narrow spirit belongs the rigorous exclusion of 
strangers from public libraries, or the inconvenient and jealous terms on^ 
which they are admitted. We trace it also in the fees paid on visiting 
public buildings and collections of pictures; and it reigns paramount 
and lord of the ascendant over the spofting-grounds of country squires. 
It shines conspicuously in our pecuniary compensations for violated af¬ 
fections, and the action “ per quod servitium amisit.” Is there the slight¬ 
est grain of liberality in the insolence, coldness, and paltry suspicion 
with which a true John Bull treats all foreigners but such as come over 
to sing for his amusement? or is the slavish sycophancy and lavish pro¬ 
fusion he bestows upon a pretty prima donna one whit nearer to real ge¬ 
nerosity? Is there a spark of liberality in the base envy and remorse¬ 
less sarcasm with which a thorough-going, home-bred John Bull re¬ 
gards the rising prosperity of our brethren in the United States? in the 
malignant laugh with which our theatres nightly echoed, during the run 
of Mathews’s caricature of a genuine Kentucky-man? 1 speak not of 
the war against the liberties of France, which was the immediate cause 
of the atrocities of the Revolution, nor o£ the ill-usage of Napoleon at 
St. Helena; for these were more the work of a faction than of the na¬ 
tion at large, however much the credulity and the weakness of the peo¬ 
ple contributed to it. But the coolness and indifference with which 
Englishmen looked on at the treatment of Genoa, of Parga, and of the 
unhappy Sicilians who took parts in the constii^tion we forced upon their 
king, and the crawling adoration bestowed by a British public upon tlie 
Allied Sovereigns who visited London in 1815, are any thing but proofs 
of national liberality.—Butl am again lapsing into gravity ; the line be¬ 
tween the foolish and the depraved is so slight, and the connexion be¬ 
tween them so intimate! The multitudes of uneducated persons who 
flocked to the Continent after the Peace have betrayed our secret to fo¬ 
reigners ; and the nation has lost much of the high character it formerly 
held in Europe. The imputed generosity of the Englishman, which 
caused the simplest gentleman to be esteemed above the princes of other 
nations, has been effaced from the imagination of our neighbours by a 
petty higgling and chicanery in the settling of tradesmen’s bills; the 
fear of being cheated has made our travellers little better than cheats 
themselves; and the ridicule they have thus brought on their country 
lias gone far to abate the admiration which the valour, the resources, 
and the power of the nation had inspired by the successful termination 
of a war unparalleled in history. 

Nowdo not,myvery dear reader, get into a furious paroxysm ofBullism, 
and prove the extent of your own liberality by taxing the New Monthly 
Magazine with atheism, and jacobinism, and radicalism, and all possi¬ 
ble isms (rheumatism included), for thus lifting a alight corner of the 
veil of nationality, which hides from your observation the little motes in 
your own eye (for beams are quite out of the question). The school¬ 
master, you know, is abroad, and if he sometimes creep into Ministerial 
journals and Tory reviews, how is he to be kept out of our pages All 
things taken into account, you are neither better nor worse than your 
neighbours. Man is frail; and Englishmen, like others, must pay the 
penalty of their nature. It is not our fault if we are a nation of shop- 
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keeper?! or if the aristocracy of wealth in the constitution! and the spi* 
rit of ascendency in the religion bequeathed to us by generations less 
enlightened than our own, have done our natural disposition some mis¬ 
chief. God forbid that 1 should advise you to reform.these particulars^ 
or recommend you to practise the virtues you profess; all I ask is, that 
you do not render your peccadilloes too conspicuous by ill«timed boast¬ 
ing; and that when you are inclined to laud the liberality of your opi¬ 
nions, and the generosity of your dealings at home and abroad, you will 
pour out the overflowings of your heart to the family circle, or to some 
confidant more discreet than the reeds of Midas. M. 


FAREWELL TO THE ALCAZAR.* 

The sun sinks low with golden gleam, 
Lances are round Comares' gate, 

O’er the Alcazar banners stream. 

The Moor must yield to Spain and fate! 
O Alcazar, black the day 
Wo leave thee for the victor’s prey! 

Dark ryes are flowing !—they shall sec 
Grenada’s stately gates no more, 

Past Alpuxares must they flee. 

To Afric’s sandy desert shore! 

Alcazar, nurse of Moorish fame. 

And must we leave thy towers in sliame! 

Our native home ! 'tis death to part; 

The Spaniard comes, 'tis death to stay, 
llie hlood is chill upon the heart. 

That grieves for ghiry pass'd away; 
Alcazar, palace of our race. 

Where shall be now our dwelling-place ! 

Nurse of our kings, a last adieu! 

Hy the cold moon to-night we go, 
Weeping in vain, and vainly true: 

iStmri’il liy the vile, unturban'd foe, 

Thy towers no more our guiding star, 

We leave thee, wanderers wide and far ! 

Ami when we cross the deep blue sea, 

BiW'.k gazing for tby wjdls in vain, 

Ki'cn woe shall bathe our thoughts of thee. 
Pavilion of our lovely Spain!— 

Alcazar, mark our burning tears, 

I'hey 're treasured for long coming years. 

Long coming years!—and when gone past 
All hut the'memory of thy name— 

The Moor, still free, his glance sdiall cast 
Upon the record of thy fame, 

And see thy conquerors vile and base. 

The scoiF e'en of their Christian race! 


* The Alcazar was the 'palace of the Moorish kings of Grenada, and was sur- 
rendered to the Spaniards under Alplionso. The bitter grief with which the Moors 
parted frona their eapital, has been more than once made the subject of poetry- 
Tht history of the period abounds with touching anecdotes. 
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And he shall be aveneed by time. 

The Bourbon's and the priest's control. 

While amid Afric’s bumio^ir clime 
The Moor lives master of his soul! 

His fiery home unconquer’d still. 

And lord of his unbounded will I 

The sun is red in air above. 

O’er an expiring empire’s wail! 

Adieu, thou palace of our love, 

All save the memory of thy tale! 

Alcazar! (day of misery,) 

Eternally adieu to thee! 


RAMBLINGS OF A DESULTORY MAN, NO. IV. 

I'he Story of the Beatify of Arles.* 

His own servant and the old grenadier came immediately to his as¬ 
sistance, and disengaged him from the horse; but it seemed as if their 
aid had been too late. The stranger was wholly insensible. At first 
they thought him dead, and it was some minutes before the yet linger¬ 
ing animation again made itself visible; but as soon as the old grena¬ 
dier saw it, he went into the apartment where Villars and his daughter 
were, and simply told them that a young gentleman had been thrown 
from his horse at tlie gate, and he believed he was dying. 

Pity’s purest dwelling is in a woman’s breast. Without thinking, 
Julie started up, and in a moment had fiown tO the assistance of the 
stranger. Villars followed more slowly. It was a Roman duty to aid 
a fellow-citizen, and he proceeded to obey it. 

Every man wlio has fallen off a horse, stunned himself, and broken 
bis arm, must, or at least ought, to undergo the same treatment. Let 
us suppose then tlic duties of humanity paid; let us also imagine that 
the stranger, in some degree recovered from his fall, had told them that 
his name was Cliarles Durand, the only son of Villars’ old friend and 
early companion—there was a sofiness even in the memory of those 
young days which melted, in a degree, the sternness of the old sol¬ 
dier. It was more so when he found that Durand, theugh in place and 
in power, and basking in the beams of courtly favour, had not forgotten 
him, and had directed bis son, in passing by Arles, to inquire for his 
old companion—and offer him his services at court, the young man 
added, hut his voice rather faltered as he said it. It might be that he 
knew the emptiness of such promises in general, or perhaps that be was 
too well acquainted with his father’s character, or it might be that his 
hurt pained him at the moment; but, however it was, when he saw 
Julie standing by the couch on which he was stretched, and attending 
him with the kindness of a sister, he almost blessed the accident which 
had given him a title to her care. 

I know not how it is, but amongst all the wild theories and dreams 
that have been formed about the human heart and its passions, none 
ever suited itself to my fancy so well as that,—it is an Eastern one, I 
believe,—which supposes the hearts of two persons destined to love each 
other, formed by the angel, whose task it is, out of the same clay; so 


* Concluded from page 36. 
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that in whatever regions they may be placed, and in whatever different 
state of life, when they do meet, there is always a world of undefinable 
sympathies between them, and affections apart from all the rest of 
earth. Perhaps it is only a few, and those by especial favour, that the 
angel forms of these twin hearts; all the rest must wander about the 
world without any soft companionship of feeling. Be that as it may, 
from the very first moment that Charles Durand had met Julie Villars, 
new sensations had been born in his bosom. She was lovely, the love¬ 
liest perhaps he had ever seen, though he had been long accustomed to 
mingle with the bright and the fair; but in her there was the beauty of 
simplicity, the charm of native unaffected innocence, and that was what 
he had seldom met with at all, and certainly never before so rarely 
combined. There were many more 

But what is the use of searching any farther for that which made him 
love her from the first ? Grant but the Eastern supposition to be true, 
that their hearts were formed of one clay, and the matter is settled at 
once. A little superstition, and a few good broad theories, save man a 
great deal of trouble and research, and perhaps lead him as right as 
any of the hundred roads which philosophers and moralists are always 
busy paving for him. 

During his illness, which was severe from the accident he had met 
with, his attachment had time to become fixed, and he did not lose the 
opportunity of endeavouring to excite a return. In truth, it was not 
very difficult; Julie’s heart was cast in Nature's gentlest moukl, and this 
was the first time that any thing like affection had approached it. From 
her infancy she had formed for herself companionship from whatever 
was near her. She had watched each individual flower as it blossomed, 
till she loved it, and loved it only to mourn the fall of its fragile beauty. 
She had taught the birds to know her, and to sing their wild notes in 
her path without fear. But now it was something far, far beyond any 
thing she had ever felt or even dreamed of. What a new bright state 
of existence became hers, when Charles Durand's love first flashed upon 
her mind! She painted to herself all the charms of reciprocal attach¬ 
ment in its brightest state. She knew nothing of the world ^nd its 
falsehood ; she knew nothing of human nature and its weakness, and she 
fancied it all without a cloud. She invested every thing in the verdant 
colouring of her own heart, and lighted it up with the sunshine of her 
own mind; and it made a picture she could have gazed on for ever. 

Before she was aware of his affection, she had looked forward to his re¬ 
covery with mingled emotions. There, was certainly a good deal of plea¬ 
sure on his account in the speculation; but she did not like to thinkof his 
departure, which would be the natural consequence. Now that she kn^w 
herself loved, and that she could look upon her own attachment for him 
without fear or shame, she never dreamt that a separation was possible. 
She yielded her whole soul to the delight of the moment, and saw no¬ 
thing before her but one bright, interminable track. 

Durand's mind was not so much at ease. There were some blighting 
thoughts that would come and wither his opening happiness. He knew 
his father’s ambitious nature, and feared to ask himself how it would 
brook his union with the simple girl of Arles. Brought up amidst 
scenes of profligacy and vice, though with a heart naturally good end 
pure, Charles might have formed some less honourable scheme for oh- 
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taining Julie; but there was a purity in her every thought that 8{>read 
a holy light around her, and he felt that the very idea was profanation. 

In youth, we seldom let foresight give us much annoyance; and 
Charles Durand's resource was not to think upon the subject at all* 
He loved Julie as deeply as man can love ; the idea of losing her was 
insupportable; and while the hours slipped away in her society, he 
would not debase such unalloyed happiness by one sordid care for the 
future. 

Whether he heeded not, or saw it not, or from his long seclusion 
from the world and natural slowness of affection, did not perceive its 
consequences, Armand Villars took no notice of the growing intimacy 
between his daughter and young Durand. Probably he never saw it; for 
continuing to live in the same retirement, he suffered the presence of 
Charles to make scarce any change in his conduct. He had merely 
accorded him a dwelling in his house because he considered it a duty; 
and once in the course of each day he paid him a calm, cold visit, in¬ 
quired after his health, and recommended him to the care of his daugh¬ 
ter, for, he said, that was more a woman’s task than a man’sand 
the rest of the day he passed in utter solitude. 

In the mean time, Durand’s health rapidly improved, and he was soon 
enabled to accompany Julie in her rambles along the banks of the 
Rhone. Oh what a new world was now open to her! Nature had ac¬ 
quired a brighter hue, pleasure a richness it never owned before. All, 
all delight was doubled by having some one to participate. There was 
a new state of being sprung up for her—the existence of mutual affec¬ 
tion, an existence totally apart from every thing else of earth. 

A great change, too, had taken place in all the feelings of Charles 
Durand. As he wandered on with Julie, he wondered that the beauties 
of nature had never before struck him as they did now. He asked 
himself what madness could have taught him to enjoy the false bright¬ 
ness, the unmeaning whirl, the lying gaiety of such a place as Paris ; 
and as he looked at the fair simple girl by his bide, he learned heartily 
to despise the artificial beings with whom he had been accustomed to 
mingle. 

One oright summer evening they passed by the spot where they had 
first met. The same colouring was on the trees, the saifie bright hues 
were glowing in the west, but every thing was richer and lovelier in 
their eyes. Oh, Julie !*’ said Charles, how 1 shall ever bless this 
spot! I remember standing by yon old triumphal arch on the hill, and 
looking over the wide scene of abundance displayed below. It was 
rich, it was beautiful; but as I descended into this valley, there was a 
sweet calmness, a lovely repose, which left the heart nothing to wish 
for, and far more than compensated for the expanse of tlie other land¬ 
scape. Surely it was a type of what 1 was to feel after having seen 
you. Before, the gay world of the capital, and its wide, indistinct so¬ 
ciety, seemed to offer a life of delight not to be met with anywhere 
else. But now, to be with you thus constantly, and separated from all 
the world but you, is a happiness far beyond my brightest dreams. It 
has made me a miser, 1 would admit none to share it with me for 
worlds.” 

Julie answered nothing, but she looked up in Charles*s face with a 
glance that he had no difiiculty in translating. A moment after, the 
beam in her eye passed away, and was followed by a slight sigh. 
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Charles would needs have it translated tooy and as he could not do it 
himselfy he applied to its author. Julie said that she did not know she 
had sighed. Charles assured her that she certainly had. 

“ 1 was thinking at that moment/' answered Julie^ ** that I ought, as 
soon as possible, to communicate this to my father. Perhaps it was 
that which made me sigh; for though I am sure he loves me, yet he is 
naturally so stern, that sometimes be frightens me.” 

A cloud came over Charles Durand’s brow; for she forcibly recalled 
his thoughts to the point from which he had long essayed to banish 
them, and he begged that she would delay the communication she pro¬ 
posed, until he had time to write to his father, and ask his consent to 
their union. Julie looked down, and contending emotions called the 
blood into her cheek. There was something in the idea of the least 
concealment repugnant to the bright candour of her mind, and she told 
Charles that she was sure it never could be right. 

Concealment! Charles assured her that he never proposed such a 
thing. No, let their affection be as open as day. If her father himself 
perceived it, it was at once avowed; but if he did not, it would be better 
to wait till his father authorized him to demand her hand. He added 
several reasons, to which Julie replied nothing. She was not used to 
contend with any one, much less with one she loved; but her heart was 
not at ease, it was the first cloud which had obscured the morning of 
her life, and it cast a deeper shadow than she had fancied any thing 
could throw over her mind. They walked up the hill to the ruined arch 
of triumph, and gazed for a moment on the plain below, but Julie’s 
heart did not expand to the scene. They turned again, and wandered 
down to the brook, but the valley had lost a portion of its peace. 

Charles expressed a wish to rest there ere they returned. Julie 
seated licrself in silence where she had been placed when first they met; 
and Charles, placing himself by her side, tried to convince her that he 
was right, for he saw that she was not yet satislied. 

suppose,” said she, turning to him with a smile, though it was ra¬ 
ther a melancholy one—I suppose 1 ought to be convinced, for I have 
nothing to say in reply. But, at all events, be it as you think fit. Of 
course, I shall say nothing to my fatljer until you approve of it—I have 
never yet watfled confidence in any one.”. 

If the last sentence implied any thing reproachful, Charles did not, or 
would not, perceive it. He took Julie’s hand and pressed it to his lips, 
while the colour mounted more deeply in her cheek, and her dark eyes 
were bent down upon the ground. What she had said, however, was over¬ 
heard by another, whose presence neither Julie nor Charles had observ¬ 
ed. Her father, by some chance, had that night turned his steps in the 
same direction that they had, and he now stood before them. Charles 
was the first who raised liis eyes, and they instantly encountered the 
fixed, stern glance of Villars. “ Well, young man,” said he, in a deep, 
bitter tone of voice, ^*you have rested with me long enough. You have 
accepted of my care, you have betrayed my hospitality, you have re¬ 
covered from your illness, and now begone!” 

Charles exculpated himself boldly, but to one that did not attend. 
He declared, again and again, that his every intention w'as most pure 
and honourable. 

Honourable!” repeated Villars witli a scoff. Whatever were your 
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intentions, he who could teach a child to deceive her father, is unworthy 
of my daughter. Begone, Sir! I hear no more—never let me see your 
face again! Come, weak girl/’ be added, turning to Julie, down whose 
cheeks the tears were rolling in silent bitterness; wipe away those tears, 
and do not let me think you unworthy of your race !’* And he led her 
back to the chateau, passing on straight to his own library. 

Julia covered her face with her hands. The tears were still running 
down her cheeks, and though she knew her father’s inflexible nature, 
there was a remonstrance struggling in her heart to which she would 
have fain given utterance, but the stern glance of Villars, which never 
left her for a moment, frightened her, and took away her words. 

An instant after, the old servant came in and told him that M. Durand 
desired to see him. Julie clubped her hands, and extended them with 
an imploring look towards her father. Silence^ childcried he. 
** Julie, not a word!” and followed the servant from the room. 

Whatever might have passed between him and Charles, when he re¬ 
turned, there was a deeper spot upon his brow, and his step had some¬ 
thing of angry haste in it as he advanced to where his daughter sate. 

Julie,” said he, on your duty to me as your father, I command you 
never to sec tliat young man again!” Julie paused. “ Do you hesi¬ 
tate, disobedient girl? Mark me, one moment more, and 1 cast you 
off for ever! Julie, you know me—I am not used to say what I do not 
perform. Promise me instantly never again willingly to sec Charles 
Durand, or we are no longer father and child I” 

It was a dreadful alternative, and Julie promised. 

How b1i<;htins: is the loss of what we love! Affection is as the sun- 
shine of existence, and when it is gone, the rest is all darkness. The 
flowers of life, the beauties of being, are all obscured, and wc wander 
blindly on through an unseen world, which might as well be a desert 
as a garden, in the deep shadow of that starless night. 

It is not so much that which we have not, as that which we lose, that 
we sigh for. Had Julie never known the charm of mutual affection, all 
would still have been bright; but now, day after day went by, the blank 
of passing existence. At length the news reached Iter father that 
Charles had left Arles, and, sinking into his usual habits, he permitted 
Julie to pursue the rambles she had been accustorneij to take. But 
nature to her had lost its loveliness. The flowers seemed withered, 
the song of the lark sounded harsh, and she wandered slowly on, occu¬ 
pied with sad thoughts. She raised her eyes to the arch of triumph 
on the hill above: there was a figure standing by it which passed 
quickly away, but it recalled to Julie the time she had flrst seen Charles 
Durand, and the hours they had spent there together ; and placing the 
pa^t happiness with the present sorrow, the contrast was too strong, 
and she wept bitterly. 

Though she found no pleasure in the scenes that she had formerly 
loved, yet she had no inducement to return home; all there was cold, 
and she wandered on farther than had been her wont. She had pro¬ 
ceeded nearly an hour, when she heard a quick step behind her. She 
knew not why, but it caused her an emotion of fear, and she hurried 
her pace. ** Julie!” said a voice she could not mistake ,—** dear Julie, 
it is I.” She turned, and Charles caught her in his arms, and pressed 
her fondly, but gently, to his bosom. 
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Julie said nothing, but hid her eyes upon his shoulder and wept; but 
the dreadful promise she had made her father was to be told, and at 
length, summoning all her resolution, she did so. 

Charles did not appear so much surprised as she expected. ** Julie, 
said he, after the promise you have made, if we part, we part for 
ever—^let us never part!” 

It was a scheme he had formed immediately on quitting her father's 
house, and he now displayed it to Julie in the brightest colours it would 
admit of. He had been wandering about the country ever since, he 
said ; bis carriage had been always on the road prepared for a journey; 
he had counted much upon his Julie's love; he had procured a pass- 
port for Paris; the moment they arrived she should give him her hand 
at the altar; his father should use all means to soften hers, and there 
could be no doubt that Villars would soon relent. He pleaded with all 
the eloquence of love and hope ; even despair lent him arguments. He 
had strong allies, too, in Julie’s own breast; her love for him, her fear 
of her father, and the dreadful overwhelming thought, that, if she once 
parted from him, she should never see him again. A doubt of him 
never entered into her mind; but there was something in the idea of 
accompanying him alone to Paris, which made the blood rush into her 
cheek. All the delicacy of a pure mind, and the fear of doing wrong, 
caused her to shrink from the very thought; a thousand opposing feel¬ 
ings came one alter another through her breast; and gazing anxiously 
in the face of her lover, Oh no, no, Charles,"' she replied, do not 
ask meand striving to call up all her sense of duty, she added more 
firmly, Impossible!** 

A deep, settled gloom, came over Charles’s countenance—a calm, im¬ 
pressive look of despair. He took both Julie’s hands in his, and pressed 
them twice to liis lips. Cruel girl!” he said in a low voice, which 
he strove to command to steadiness, you love me less than I thought. 
Hear me,” he said, seeing her about to speak; hear me to the end, 
for your reply will be my doom. I am not rash, but I can never live 
without you. My fate is on your lips: am I to live or die ? for, within 
an hour after you have quitted me, I sliall have ceased to exist. Speak, 
Julie! do you bid me die? for that is the alternative.” Julie gazed on 
him for a moment as if she scarcely comprehended the import of his 
words, and then again hid her eyes upon his shoulder and wept. 
“ Speak, speak, Julie!” cried Charles. 

** What would you have me say ?” she asked; ** you force me to do 
what I think wrong. How can I refuse what you wish, when such is 
the alternative ? Oh, Charles, it is you that are cruel now.” 

Charles caught eagerly at the concession. He thanked her again and 
again, and he seemed so happy, that Julie could scarce repent that she 
had yielded. Yet still she would have lingered; and as Charles led 
her gently on towards the spot where his carriage stood, he was obliged 
to display a thousand reasons to prove to hCr that she was doing right; 
for at every step she hung back, and though she wished much to be- 
Keve herself justified, yet still the tears trickled down her cheeks, and 
her eyes dared not rise from the ground. But hesitation was now too 
late, and in a few minutes she was on the way to Paris. 

During their whole journey Charles’s conduct was a course of quiet, 
respectful attention: he strove to soothe Julie’s mind, he sought to 
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tmuae it, but he never su^red any gaiety to jar with the aorrowhd 
tone of her feeling. He seemed to feel as painfully as she did the 
want of fachere approbation, but be endeavoured to oppose to that 
the bright prospect of their future happiness. He spoke of quitting all 
the luxuries of Paris for the sole ddight of her society; to let their 
lives glide away in some beautiful part of the country, love gilding with 
its sunshine even the winter of their days. In short, he called up all 
the dreams that man is wont to form in the brighter stage of his ex* 
istence, when young imagination fashions* out every distant object into 
some fair shaq>e of its own; and so well did he image his wishes as 
hopes, and paint his hopes as certainties, that Julie suSered her mind 
to be carried a stage beyond reality, and forgot the uncomforts of the 
present in the bright future which he depicted. 

It was night when they arrived in Paris, and an undefinable feeling 
of terror and loneliness spread over Julie’s mind as she felt herself a 
stranger amongst the multitude, Charles seemed intuitively to enter 
into her feelings, and gently pressed her hand to his lips, as if he wished 
to tell her that there was at least one heart that beat warmly with 
hers. 

After passing through several long, dimly-lighted streets, the carriage 
stopped at the hotel to whjeh it had been directed, and Charles applied 
himself to make all those arrangements for Julie’s comfort which she 
was hardly able to do for herself. ** And now, Julie,” said he, “ there 
remains but one thing more: I will instantly go to my father’s hotel 
and bring you his consent to our union.” 

Oh, Charles, wait a moment, do not leave m? yet,*’ cried Julie ; ** I 
can bear any thing but solitude.” 

Charles pressed her to his bosom, and sitting down beside her, gazed 
fondly over every lovely feature, as she sat with her eyes bent upon the 
ground. She saw that he waited merely to gratify her, and that his 
mind was fixed upon the interview with his father ; and at length, con¬ 
quering her feelings, she bade him go. 

Charles promised that he would instantly return, and left her; but 
at the same time he ordered his servant to stay at the hotel. Show 
Miss Villars,” be said, the same service as if she were your mistress, 
and my wife, which she will soon become.” 

As soon as Charles was gone, Julie burst into tears ; she knew not 
why, but there was a deep depression of spirits hung over her which 
she could not dissipate, and she wept profusely. She had scarcely 
reasoned herself out of giving way to her grief, when Charles returned. 
*‘My father,” said he, “is absent a few leagues from Paris, but he 
comes back to-morrow evening; so, dear Julie, my hopes must be de¬ 
layed.” 

Charles saw that she had been weeping, but he took no notice, and 
applied himself during the evening to wean her thoughts from every 
subject of sorrow; and lie succeeded, if not in entirely calming, at 
least in greatly soothing her mind. Tiie journey had much fatigued 
her, and Charles left her at an early hour. “ For your sake, Julie,” 
he said, “ 1 must not stay in the same hotel, but 1 will be with you 
early to-morrow.” 

It was Charles’s task during the whole succeeding day to occupy 
Julie’s thoughts by various subjects of interest, so as to prevent their 
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ever recurriog to her own situation* He gave her mind no time to fall 
back upon itself, neither did he himself wish to think ; the approach¬ 
ing interview with his father offered much that he dreaded, and he 
would not let his thoughts rest upon it. 

At length, however, the evening came, and he again left Julie upon 
the'same errand that he had done the night before. In going to his 
father’s hotel, he walked with extraordinary rapidity, as if he were afraid 
that reflection should intrude upon him by the way f but on being in¬ 
formed that his father had returned some time, he paused to collect his 
thoughts, took two or three turns in the court, and then entered the 
room where his parent was. 

Far different from the sprightly lad that long ago consorted with Ar- 
mand Villars, old Durand, in passing through life, had lost many of 
the better qualities which had distinguished him in boyhood ; circum¬ 
stances had so often induced him to glide from one opinion to another, 
that he had but small pretensions to sincerity. Fortune had made him 
proud, and the lesser points of morality had gradually become effaced 
in mingling with corrupted society. He was still a man of courage, of 
wit, of talent; and, as he had never cried very loud for any particular 
party, his changes in political opinion had never been criticised very 
severely. He was also a man of pleasure, an epicurean, but one that 
forgot some of the best tenets of his sect. Every thing was to be sacri¬ 
ficed to pleasure except interest, and all was to yield to that, llis af¬ 
fection for his son was strong, but there was much of it pride; and 
though on his return be received him kindly, it was more like the re¬ 
ception of an old companion than a son. 

“ Well, Charles," said he, after the first fewminutes, ** so your broken 
arm is whole again ; and what has become of the beautiful little nurse 
you wrote to me about ? You owe her a good deal, in truth.” 

“I owe her every thing. Sir," replied Charles; “and as to what is 
become of her, she is at this moment in Paris, and-" 

“ Ha, ba, ha! so that is the way you repay her,” interrupted his fa¬ 
ther, laughing. “ Charles, Charles, you are a sad libertine. But take 
care what you are about: you will certainly get your throat cut; that 
sulky old Roman, her father, will not take it quietly, depend upon it. 

I remember him when a boy: his anger was not easily moved, but when 
once excited, his vengeance was not like that 6f a child.” 

“ I rather think. Sir, that you mistake me,” replied Charles. “ Julie 
is purity itself; I love her beyond every thing on earth; and I have 
now come to ask you to sanction my immediate union with her." 

The astonishment, the anger, the scorn, which gradually gathered 
over old Durand’s countenance while his son was speaking, is beyond 
expression. “ Young man!" cried he, “ are you mad ? have you'be¬ 
come a driveller and a fool 

Charles had expected opposition, and now he used all the eloquence 
he possessed, all the entreaties most likely to move. He expressed 
himself firm in his resolution of marrying Julie, but declared that he 
never could be happy without his father's approbation. But it was in 
vain; his father listened to him for a moment, and then, without any 
answer whatever, but a look of mingled pity and contempt, left the 
room. Charles’s heart burnt with indignation; and, darting from the 
bouse, he passed rapidly to the hotel. He did not, he would not think; 
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and he had entered the room where Julie sat, before the first irritation 
had passed from his mind. She was sitting directly opposite, and as he 
entered, she raised her eyes with such a look of glad expectation (hat 
it quite overwhelmed him ; and, striking his hand against his forehead^ 
he walked up and down the room for a moment without speaking. 

** In the name of Heaven, Charles,’* exclaimed Julie, what is the 
matter 

Charles took her hand and led her back to the sofa from which she 
had risen. Julie,” said he, my father is as cruel as yours. He re¬ 
fuses his consent to our union; but be assured ■” 

At that moment the deadly paleness, the wild despair of Julie’s 
countenance, stopped him as he spoke. Charles had deceived himself, 
and still more deceived her, with respect to his father. She had never 
imagined the possibility of his refusing, and now it came like the stroke 
of death. All the horror, ail the desolation of her situation flashed 
upon her mind. Ic stunned, it stupified her. Every sense, every 
tliought, was overwhelmed in the wild tempest of her disappointed 
hopes, and she sat gazing in the face of her lover in dumb, inanimate 
despair. 

Charles at first attempted to call her to herself, but in vain: she sat 
like marble. At length, starting up, Julie,” he cried, 1 go again to 
my father, and be sure that 1 will bring you his consent, or 1 will die 
at his feetand he quitted the room. 

But Julie heard him not; she sat with her bands clasped, and her 
eyes fixed upon the door. Her senses were bewilder^; a sudden 
panic seized her, she knew not of what; she started up, and as if she 
fiew from something which pursued her, she ran down the stairs of the 
hotel into the street. She passed rapidly along the Kue Royale to the 
Place Txuiis Quinze. The cool air revived her, and thought began to 
return, when some one caught her by the arm with a grasp of iron. 
She turned and cast herself at his feet. “My father! oh Heaven, my 
father!” cried Julie. Villars answered nothing, but held her tight by 
the wrist, while he drew a poignard from his bosom. ** Disgrace of 
your father’s name,” said he, at length; “ if you have a prayer to offer 
to Heaven, offer it now, for the blood of Villars shall never flow in im¬ 
pure veins.” 

Julie strove to speak, but terror left her no voice.* At length she 
cried, “ Indeed, indeed, I am innocent.” 

Art thou a liar, too ?” cried Villars, casting his cloak over her head 
and raising his band—“ thus I wipe out your infamy!” 

He plunged the dagger in her bosom—he raised it again—but no— 
he could not repeat it. There was a faint, smothered cry—a shudder 
like the flutter of a dying bird; and then—it lay a cold, inanimate 
weight upon his bosom. It was done. But then the implacable, un¬ 
yielding spirit which had thus far sustained him, forsook him for a mo¬ 
ment, and he stood stupified, without thought, without feeling, without 
remembrance. 

1 have done my duty!” he cried at last; and, hurrying down to 
the banks of tRe river, descended to the very edge, and laid his lifeless 
burden in the water—gently, and cautiously, as if he were afraid of 
waking her. He gazed upon her—smote his hand upon his breast. 

^1^.—VOL. XXVI. NO. CIV. K 
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** I have done my duty/’ he said; “ I have done my duty !*’ But hell 
was in his heart, and he fled.— 

When the Union American merchantman was lost on her passage 
from Havre to Charleston, there was one man who refused to enter any 
of the boats. He had taken his passage at Havre the very day the 
ship sailed; and during the five days which elapsed between her leav¬ 
ing the port and her being wrecked, he was never heard to proffer a 
word to any one. He passed the days, and the greater part of the nights, 
in walking backwards and forwards with his eyes fixed upon the deck ; 
and at that awful moment, when tempest and destruction surrounded 
them all, the deadly strife within his own bosom seemed to have ren¬ 
dered him insensible to the war of elements without. Some one kindly 
pressed him to enter one of the boats : Leave me, leave said he 
in French, “ my grave is made.” 

God knows whether it was he, but the passengers who escaped, re¬ 
present him as of the same age and form as Armand Villars. 

On entering the cemetery of Perc la Chaise, proceed directly to the 
foot of the first hill, and turning into the alley to the left, you will find 
a plain obelisk of white marble, without epitaph or inscription, except 
the simple name ** Julie!” It stands in a little garden of flowers, in¬ 
closed with a fence of iron; and I have myself seen a young officer, 
with more than one decoration on his breast, removing those that were 
withered, and binding fresh wreaths round its little boundary. 

It never wanted flowers in any season, for he came every day to deck 
it himself, though the colour gradually forsook his cheek, and pale, 
corroding care was marked in every feature. One day he came no 
more, and shortly after he was laid in the earth beside her he loved. 
But before he died, he expressly forbade his name also, to be inscribed 
on the monument which he had raised to his lost Julie. 


LETTERS FROM NEW YORK, NO. I. 

Dear D—. It is possible, certainly, that by writing a just and gene¬ 
rous account of the Americans, I might help to correct the misrepresen¬ 
tations of national prejudice; but with every disposition to adopt your 
suggestion, I do&bt if it be practicable. I mean, if materials exist from 
which a book, that ought to sell, might be made. 

During my former visit to this continent, I collected remarks and 
observations with the most meritorious and mercenary avidity; but 
when I came to examine them soberly and at leisure, they appeared to 
be mere concretions of civilities. There have, no doubt, been authors, 
and right good ones too, who have so practised with booksellers, tliat 
they have together sent forth, both in quarto and octavo, works of much 
gravity, and rich with a marvellous semblance of facts, by which they 
have gained golden opinions for several consecutive months; but such 
speculations are not reputable when discovered. 

Perhaps, by the help of old associations and frequent comparisons, 1 
might have made a magazine article out of the incidents of the voyage; 
but even in that I must soon have found my pen at fault, for the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of the pashawic of his Majesty’s quarter-deck 
were so appeased by the discipline grown to habitude ’’ of Captain 
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L-»—»that the rude sea grows civil in my recollection of the 
her quiet crew and gentlemanly officers. 

Civility, however, is not a naval virtue. Some of the anecdotes told 
us of the overture to the late war would seem to imply that Uncle Sam^ 
had really a little cause to complain; and I am rather inclined to think 
that John Bull, with all his well-known meekness and suavity, would 
have hesitated to hold up the other cheek to a repetition of the pranks 
which put his kinsman out of temper. . 

For example, you will allow it admits of doubt, whether any coast¬ 
ing skipper, snugly in his birth, and his schooner at anchoT> would think 
it very pleasant to be ordered on deck in linen, at the dead hour of a 
cold night, by a voice as hoarse as a hawser in a hawse-hole,—such as is 
much affected by naval officers, particularly by that important class the 
midshipmen,—and before he had time to ascertain if the sound was not 
that of his vessel rubbing on the ground, to hear his rigging riddled by 
a platoon of marine musketry. Nor was it calculated to obtain a good 
report among the Yankees, to drag their ships to leeward, bows under, 
because they could not answer signals with quite as much alacrity as a 
high-*in-order man-of-war, although it might be done with the kind in¬ 
tention of teaching them to be more adroit. Moreover, it was not ob¬ 
viously very funny in a frigate honestly cruizing for prizes, when she 
happened to find herself short of junk, politely to take a slowish Ameri¬ 
can in tow, and having got her hawser aboard, to draw it in till there 
was no more to pay out, and then order her to cut and be damned. 

The main cause of the late American war was, undoubtedly, in these 
sort of impertinences. There might have beefl motives of policy and 
maxims of state in the views which the Government of the United States 
took of the right of search, and the claim of impressment; but the po¬ 
pular hostility, which ultimately set the two nations by the ears, had, 
beyond question, its origin in the annoyance inflicted, in mirth 
or mischief, by some of our cruizers. The skipper of the schooner, in 
returning to his port, never, to a moral certainty, spoke in a jocular 
vein of the molestation he had met with; and it was natural that his 
sympathising auditors should agree with him that such insults ought 
to be resisted. Thus the war arose, less from political considerations, 
than from the indignation of the sailors, merchants, and ship-owners. 

The distinction wliich I would here make is of more consequence 
than you may be inclined at first sight to allow, for we arc not in the 
habit of regarding the American Government with sufficient reference 
to the great influence which public opinion has on its movements. 
With us, the Acts of the Executive, both as to peace and war, often 
precede any expiesslon of popular feeling, so much, it may be said, is 
th6 Government independent of the people. But it is not so in the 
United States, where the frequency of the elections in every department 
of the public service, renders the Executive in a much greater degree 
subject to the popular will. The measures of tlie Government are, in 
consequence,' more immediately those of the nation ; and 1 suspect it is 
chiefly owing to the circumstance of not sufficiently consulting the spi¬ 
rit of the American people, that we stand remoter in their affections 
than we should otherwise do. If the forms of diplomacy would permit 
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itj (and 1 can aee no good reason why they should not^ the correspond¬ 
ence between the two Governments should be open and public ; for 
that matter, it might be through the newspapers, with considerable ad¬ 
vantage, 1 am persuaded, to our side, and without detriment to the 
Americans, With Republics, foreign nations should address them¬ 
selves more to the citizens than to the rulers. Canning’s celebrated 
letter on the colonial question was an admirable instance of the effect 
of this, and obtained for him on this side of the water a degree of popu¬ 
larity quite inconceivable to those who have not witnessed it; especi¬ 
ally considering the subject, and that the author was decidedly hostile to 
the American pretension. But a truce with political disquisition. 

My first visit to this city was under circumstances calculated to pro¬ 
cure for me a satisfactory reception; but the nature of my business did 
not then allow me to partake of the ready hospitality with which 1 was 
received. I remained but one night, and set out for Albany in a steam¬ 
boat next morning. 

I had heard of the splendour with which the steam-boats on the Hud¬ 
son are fitted up, and of the liberality of their tables, but I found the de¬ 
scriptions were somewhat too highly coloured. The style of the cabins is 
rather gaudy—indeed, a predilection for show may be fairly said to be 
one of the faults of American taste. It is not, however, universal; I 
have met with pleasing exceptions, and instances where both ladies and 
mansions were elegant without finery. Still I believe that every judi¬ 
cious American, especially in the State of New York, will allow that 
simplicity and neatness are not tlie prevalent characteristics of the pro¬ 
ductions of the upholsterer or of the dress-maker—perhaps were the 
workmanship of the former, or the materials of the latter superior, the 
excess of ornament would be less obtrusive. As they are, the effect 
tends to lessen that respect for the good sense of the owners and wearers 
to which shrewdness and beauty are always entitled. 

This is the land of abundance, and the steam-boat tables groan with 
innumerable masses of all sorts of food, closely thrust together, with 
more consideration for the distribution of variety than for the architec¬ 
tural effect. The same defect of sentiment characterises the cookery— 
it is still primitive. It presumes that every guest must he sincerely 
hungry, and that^noappetite requires the coaxing of delicacy. Sasses” 
long and short, sweet and sour, meaning thereby, vegetables, pickles, 
and preserves, abound; but no true “ sauce” hath yet been admitted 
into the union of the federal banquet. A steam-boat dinner is, indeed, 
a feast of fat things. It must have been a Yankee of Scottish origin, 
revisiting some of his kin, that first sang— 

“ This is no my ain house, 

I ken by the bigging o’t; 

There's 1)read and cheese at my door cheeks 
And pancakes the rigging o^t.” 

It has been remarked, that the abundance which prevails here of the 
necessaries of life, has the effect of preventing the charitable feelings 
from being called into action to the same degree as in the old country. 
This notion is, I suspect, more plausible than just; abundance should 
tend to open the hand, as I believe it does—and I cannot think the 
pressure of charitable claims, amidst the privations which have led to 
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the establishment of poor-rates, has any tendency to open the heart. 
Certain it is, that no lack of kindly reciprocities is discoverable among 
the Americans; although, from their peculiar phlegmatic character they 
hear and see both joy and sorrow with comparatively little emotion. 

1 am not aware of having heard of their phlegmatic character before 
embarking in the steam-boat; at least it then surprised me. The 
drawling unaccentuated style of their conversation is not entirely con¬ 
fined to the lower orders; and I apprehend, though public speaking is 
necessary amongst them, and generally cultivated, they have as yet 
few orators. The most evident peculiarity, however, of the Yankees, 
is their phraseology. No caricature can convey a correct idea of the 
extravagance of term-metaphor in which a genuine Jonathan indulges. 
The fancies of Mathews have been ingeniously collected, but many of 
them fall far short of the flights which may be heard every day during 
a passage from New York to Albany. 

By the way, we are much in the wrong in calling the inhabitants of 
the United States generally “ Yankees,” and in speaking of them collec¬ 
tively as Jonathan. The two terms are applied properly only to the 
New Englanders. Yankee is said to be an Indian corruption, or trans¬ 
mutation of English. “Uncle Sam,’' the national designation for the 
United States, is said to have originated with a drummer-boy, who 
being questioned by a British officer, as to the meaning of the initials 
U. S. on his drum, replied, “ I guess they be Uncle Sam." The epi¬ 
thet is not bad, nor, considering the relationship among the states, in¬ 
applicable. It has come as yet but little into use on your side of the 
Atlantic. 

The North River, as the Hudson is commonly called, presents in its 
course, several splendid views both of beautiful and sublime scenery. 
Soon after leaving New York for Albany, the land, on the left, rises 
into steep and lofty precipices overhanging the river, until the hills to 
which they belong terminate in the Katskyl Mountains. The shores on 
the right are also of an abrupt character, but their features are softer, 
and enlivened with innumerable bright and brilliant country-seats. The 
villages on the banks are also uncommonly gay and riafit^ partly owing 
to their white-painted houses, but perhaps as much fo the absence of 
smoke. The river itself is magnificent, and the number of white-sailed 
schooners which you meet when the wind serves, so pleasantly harmo¬ 
nizes with the cheerfulness of the shores, as to banish from the mind of 
the stranger all those ideas of solitude and forest which we unconsciously 
associate with the name of America. 

, 1 am here speaking of the general character of the landscape, as it 
appears in the steam-boat season ; but when 1 first ascended the Hudson, 
every thing was saddened with the sullen hues and melancholy of 
winter. The snow w'as still in the hollow of the rock, and the leaf 
within the bud, and the comfortless icerafts were so “ thick coming, ” 
that it was deemed unsafe to proceed higher than Pookipsi, where wc 
found carriages and stagc-coaches waiting to convey us to Albany. 

A. 
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LORD king’s life AND CORRESPONDENCE OF LOCKE.* 

Sir Petbr King^ who succeeded the corrupt and degraded Parker, and held 
the office of Chancellor from 1725 to 1733, was a son of a sister of Locke’s, 
and in quality of executor came into possession of his uncle’s correspondence 
and manuscripts. These treasures fell, along with the Chancellor’s tiUe and 
estate, in the course of descent, into the hands of his great-grandson, the pre¬ 
sent liberal-minded Lord King; who, apparently, was the first to disturb the 
repose in which they had slumbered, in the retreats of Oakham, for a hundred- 
and-twenty years. Upon a close examination, they were found, in addition 
to the originals of many of Locke’s printed works, to consist of a very exten¬ 
sive correspondence with his friends, both at home and abroad; a journal kept 
during his travels in France and residences in Holland; and his common-pl^e- 
books, filled with miscellaneous matters, scraps of extempore scribble, and 
morsels of finished performance. Furnishing, as these materials did, some 
confirmatory testimony relative to his personal history, and new emanations 
of his genius, they appeared, at least some of them, to possess sufficient inte¬ 
rest to be given to the public; and out of them, accordingly. Lord lOng has 
constnicted a new life, so arranged as to make Locke, for the most part, his 
own biographer. I'he only account we have of him, bearing any authority, is 
one written by Le Clerc, who for some years enjoyed, at Amsterdam, his per¬ 
sonal acquaintance, and for many more his correspondence, chiefly on literary, 
but sometimes on confidential matters. This account, which was originally 
printed in Le Clerc’s Bibliotheque Choisie (1716), and which, on the whole, 
on points of fact, there appears little reason to impeach, constitutes the basis 
of tne pre^nt narrative. Considerable obscurity still hangs over much of 
Locke’s history; but little as l^ord King has been able to produce to clear up 
doubtful matters, that little is an acceptable service, and will be duly appre¬ 
ciated. He has made no" attempt to analyse the writings of the Fn^ish 
Philosopher,” or to define their specific merits, or compare them with those 
of their class which precede or follow. They are presumed by him, and with 
good reason, to be too well-known to require any such attempt; and the 
author's efforts have accordingly been limited to show the individual in his 
external relations—the general tenour of his life, and its main incidents—his 
literary and political career—his station, his connexions, his engagements* 
without some knowledge of which it is next to impossible to form a full or 
fair estimate of any man. To supply what may appear to some a deficiency, 
^ in the biography, IS no part of our intention; but a slight 

sketch of the distinguished subject of the book may not be wholly unwelcome 
—a reminding sketch, that will cost the reader but a few glances, and may 
serve to correct some misconceptions. 

Locke was bora at Wrington, in Somersetshire, in 1632. Of his father and 
family nothing is known, beyond the bare facts of the former being a man of 
some property, and holding a comniission in the Parliamentary forces. The 
estate, which apparently suffered from the times—it does not appear how- 
fell to his son, still yielding sufficient to furnish a competency for a man of 
simple habits and unambitious pursuits. He alludes in his letters, more than 
once, to his tenants, and, indeed, seems never to have been in any way strait¬ 
ened about money matters. He was educated at Westminster, and graduated 
at Chrlst-church, when Owen was Dean, and the tutor, in Antony Wood's 
prejudiced language, a^na^tc. Though obtaining a studentship, he seems to 
have run his academic^ career with no particular distinction. According to 
Le Clerc, whose acquaintance with him, however, did not commence till 
Locke was near fifty, he chose his friemls rather among the lively and agree¬ 
able than the learned of his time. The truth is, Locke’s genius was never of 
the showy cast—it was not calculated for display; at no time could he have 
been so remarkable for acquiring other people’s thoughts, as for developing 
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and defining his own. His mind was manifestly of the contemplative classj 
and^ what commonly goes with it, of the independent one^ ana never' like¬ 
ly to run steadily in the eurriculttm of any particular beat. Had he 
lived in our days, he would never have been eitner double-drst at Oxford, 
orSenior Wrangler" at Cambridge; neither distinguished for skilfully 
manipulating modern analysis, nor dexterously patching ancient metres—the 
common results of laborious '^cramming.'* "He was often," says Le Clerc, 
** accustomed to regret his education at Os^ord.” There is no crediting this 
story; he was always attached to Oxford—retimed to it at every opportu¬ 
nity, and, till he was deprived of his studentship, near thirty years after, 
passed much of his time there. Lord King judiciously observes—" Le Clerc, 
probably, laid too much stress upon some accidental expressions, which ap¬ 
plied rather to the plan and course of instruction, than any disadvantage to 
himself. He spoke of it, doubtless, according to his conceptions, in after-life, 
of possible improvement.” " What,'’ asks Lord King—what could the false 
philosophy and vain discussions of the schools profit a man, distinguished, as 
Locke was, for love of truth, unshackled inquiry, &c. P" But how know we 
that such were his obvious characteristics then ? llie business of the schools, 
as then conducted, however objectionable or futile the stihject, was calculated, 
far more than now, to rouse and draw forth the best energies of his mind— 
to give freedom and command of language—promptitude to his thoughts, and 
flexibility to his powers. It was a real conflict, a keen encounter of the 
wits. The very acuteness and dexterity which such exercises generated and 
demanded, qumified a powerful mind, like Locke's, to detect sophistry, even 
while he employed it; and he may very well have been indebted to what he 
thus gained for the facility and the subtility which he afterwards employed in 
dissecting the most complicated subjects—in discriminating and exposing. 
Oxford, Lord King allows, had its advantages; hut then he mars the con¬ 
cession, by limiting them to the " case, and leisui^, and ^portunity the resi¬ 
dence gave for other studies, and the intercourse it afforded with persons 
from whose society and conversation the idea of his great work arose.” 

Locke,” he adds, " was more indebted to himself, than his instructors." 
But this is no disparagement to Oxford, or any other place of education. It 
is universally true, that those who are apparently most capable of benefiting 
by instruction can best do without it, and are most usually restive, and re¬ 
ject it. But great as Locke undoubtedly was, he was not early great; nor 
will it he safe to judge of him at twenty, by what he proved to he at sixty. 
Though he heeame a master, he was once only a student; and though, finally, 
he digested meat, milk might once have been strong enough for him. But a 
fling at Oxford there is sometimes no resisting, let the^ stone be picked up 
from what quarter it may.” After receiving his degrees* at the usual period, 
Locke, it is more than probable, took up hv5 residence permanently at Oxford 
—engaged, there enn be no doubt, wherever he might be, in the cultivation 
of his powers, but not, it should seem, with any view to a particular profes¬ 
sion. Medicine certainly formed a branch of his studies, to which he was led, 
says Le Clerc, without any design of practising, but for the benefit of his 
own constitution, which was but weakly.” 'Iliis is probably a guess, and 
founded chiefly on the attention he was known to give to the subject. The 
Diary, Lord King informs us, presents frequent memoranda of curious cases; 
his friends also occasionally consulted him, and the number of medical books 
he had collected was very great. Sydenham’s testimony is, perhaps, too much 
relied upon: in the dedication of his History and Cure of Acute Diseases, 
1676, he mentions Locke’s approbation of his hook, and speaks of him, gene¬ 
rally, as a man of eminent abilities and judgment, to whom, indeed, there 
were few superior. It is always necessary to reduce the language of pan cCT - 
ric, especiadiy in matters of dedication, and still more in Latin ones. That 
he had not contemplated medicine as a profession. Is, however, pretty clear, 
from the attempts which his friends appear to have frequently made to pro¬ 
vide for him in other professions. 

Wholly at Oxford, however, he could not have been, nor wholly absorbed 
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ip bookd nnd abutract matters; for, in 1065, we find him engaged in a way 
implied he bad friends tn pouter^ and the reputation of a capacity for 
business. He accompanied WUUam Vane (the name is Swan in 
Le Clerc^j as his secretary, on a special mission to the Court of Jiranden- 
burg. 1 hree months seem to have been the extent of his absence ; but in 
tliis interval he wrote several letters to his friends, now published, w’hich exhi¬ 
bit Locke in a perfectly new light—that of an aspirant to wit and gaiety. One 
of these letters describes the politics of the Court; but the others are ad^essed 
to a more intimate acquaintance, and are filled with details of current events 
and daily sights. We present a specimen of very elaborate humour;— 

** You muBt not expect any thing remarkable from me all the following week, for 
I have spent it in getting a pair of gloves, and think, too, 1 have had a quick dis¬ 
patch, You will i>erhaps wonder at it, and think 1 talk like a traveller; but 1 will 
give you the particulars of the business. Three days were spent in finding out a 
^over; for though I can walk all the town over in fesb than an hour, yet their sliojis 
are so contrived as if they were designed to conceal, not expose their wares; and 
though you may think it strange, yet methinks it is very well done, and ’tie a be¬ 
coming modesty to conceal that which they have reason enough to be ashamed of. 
But to proceed i the two next days were spent in drawing them on, the right-hand 
glove, (or, as they call them here, hand-sltoe,) Thursilay, and the left-hand, Friday, 
and I'll promise you this was too good days' work, and little enough to bring them 
to fit my hands, and to consent to be fellows, whit^, after all, they are so far from, 
that when they are on, I am always afraid my hands should go to cufis, one with an¬ 
other, they so disagree. Saturday we concluded on the price, computed, and changed 
our money, for it requires a great deal of aritlimetic, and a great deal of brass, to pay 
twenty-eight stivers and seven doits; but, God be thanked I they arc all well-fitted 
with counters for reckoning; for their money is good for nothing else, and T am p<M>r 
here with my pockets full of it. I wondered at first why the market-people brought 
their wares in little carts, drawn by one horse, till I found it necessary Ut carry home 
the price of them; for a horse-load of turnips would lie two horse-load of money. A 
pair of slioes cannot be got under half a year. I lately saw the cow killed out of 
whose bide I hope to have my next pair. The first thing after they are married 
here is to bespe^ the child's coat; and truly the bridegroom must be a bungler 
that gets not the child before tlie mantle be made, for it is easier here to have a man 
made than a suit, Ac." 

Satis superque. On his return from this short mission, an offer was made 
to him of accompanying tho ambassador to Spain, in the same capacity; 
which fair offer, as he calls it, did not prevail with him,—wliethcr iate or 
fondness kept him at home he knows not, or whether lie has let slip the mi¬ 
nute they say every man has once in his life to make himself,—but he never 
troubles himself for (he loss of what he never lind, ^c. Fortune, however, 
notwithstanding this perhaps critical rejection, favoured him with a second 
oppcHitunity of recovering her good graces, which he again declined. The 
same year, too^ an offer was made him, through a friend in Dublin, of con- 
siderabl^referment in the Church, from the patronage of the Duke of Or¬ 
mond. Inis, too, was declined, partly because he had not thought of the 
Church as a profession, and was unwilling to undertake any thing in which he 
might not acquit himself worthily; but chiefly, it should seem, because, as he 
says, if he should prove a bungler, there was no retreat. He was not willing 
to put himself into a calling that would not leave him. Wero it a pro- 
fession,*' says he, from whence there was any return, and that amongst all 
the occurrences of life may be very convenient, you would find me with ns 
great a forwardness to embrace your proposals as I now acknowledge them 
with gratitude, llie same consideratWs have made me a long time reject 
very advantageous offers of several very considerable friends in England.’* 

And well would it be if this consideration deterred others. The unre- 
tumablenesB, to which Locke alludes, has been the ruin and misery of num¬ 
bers. Hundreds of young men go into the Church with the hopes, founded 
or unfounded, of preferment, and find themselves, in a few years, left with¬ 
out tile sl^htest chance of realizing them. What are they to do? Some 
quietly resign themselves to starvation and contempt in a curacy,whilst others 
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have too mudi enei^ not to otrug^e for Ufo and even dlstlnctioDj but find 
themi^vescribbedand cabined within a wall of braea. Nothings it will be saidj 
but Parliament and the Courts are closed against the clergy. And why should 
these be closed ? But the fact is—every thing, save teaching and scribbling, 
is equally closed, because existing prejudices make it disreputable for a 
clergyman to quit his profession, and these undoubtedly have been aided, if 
not originated, by exclusions sanctioned by law. The indelible engagement 
of the dergy was once a privilege—a holy .distinction; it is no longer so, nor 
is it the first instance where privilege has become a burden, and laws have 
forgotten to change with circumstances. Relief is dcmandable upon the 
strong pounds of immutable justice—the right which every man has, on the 
principles of enlightened and civilized society, to move, as he pleases, where, 
when, and how, unchecked by obstructions, that are nothing more than a 
nuisance. 

The year in which Locke thus wisely refused to shackle himself in a pro¬ 
fession which would yoke him for life, brought him into contact with Lord 
Shaftesbury, which must be considered as the deciding incident of his life. 
Shaftesbury was suffering from disease, and recommended to go to Oxford to 
drink the waters of Astrop. Dr. Thomas, a friend of Locke’s, liad engaged 
to procure these waters in bottles against his lordship’s arrival, but being 
himself physician to the fleet, and obliged suddenly to embark, he wrote to 
Locke to supply his place. I'his introduction led to an acquaintance, which 
ended in close and confidential intercourse. Shaftesbury was delighted with 
him, and pressed him to visit him; at his house Locke had the invaluable pri¬ 
vilege of encountering all the more influential persons of the day, in politics 
and literature. 

A year or two, however, after the commencement of his acquaintance with 
Shaftesbury , he appears to have accompanied the Earl and Countess of North¬ 
umberland into Irance—in what capacity must bb guessed at; it might be as 
secretary to the Earl, or, it is possible enougli, as a sort of medical attendant 
on the Countess. Lord King does not even mention the fact—not finding, 
it may be, any confirmation or allusion among Locke’s papers. The Karl, it 
appears, died on his way to Rome, and the Countess, with whom Mr. Locke 
was left, returned to England, apparently the same year. 

Ilis intercourse with Shsiftesbury was again, it appears, renewed. His 
home wsis with that distinguished person, but he went occasionally to Oxford, 
partly, it should seem, to superintend the education of Shaftesbury’s son, then 
about sixteen or seventeen. And here a droll story is told—not by Lord 
King, who takes no notice of it, probably from a feeling of its radical absur¬ 
dity, but by Le Clerc. The young lord, it seems, was of a very weakly con¬ 
stitution, but, notwithstanding, his father, anxious for the perpetuation of 
his family, proposed to have him married forthwith; an<l having the highest 
opinion of Mr. Locke’s judgment and integrity, commissioned him to make a 
suitable choice—the young man being too young and inexperienced, and 
himself, it must be supposed, too busy. The task was not, it seems, a very 
easy one, for though Lord Shaftesbuiy did not insist upon fortune—family, 
temper, beauty, particularly vigorous beauty, education, understanding, 
and conduct different from the generality of court ladies, were indispensable. 
Such, how'ever, was Mr, Locke's good tact or good luck, he succeeded admi¬ 
rably in the imiin point at least, for the match produced seven children, aU 
remarkably healthy, though the father was of so weakly a constitution. The 
eldest son of this union of Locke’s arrangement, born in 1670, was the well-. 
known author of the Characteristics, and committed, as has been supposed, to 
the care and instruction of Mr. Locke. This, however, cannot have been the 
case to any great extent, for, of the usual years of education, Locke was in 
England, and in connexion with the family only when the boy was between 
nine and twelve. Lord King says nothing about tbe matter. 

The year 1670 was certainly tho year the Essay” was first sketched. A 
copy exists, dated 1671—not in the state, of course, in which it was publislied, 
for its publication did not take place till IbHO, when it hud been matured by 
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the fArther meditation of eighteen ^ears. In 167S, Shaftesbury was made 
Chancellor^ and immediately appomted Locke Secretary for the presenta¬ 
tion of benedcesj and also to some place in the " Council of Trade,’' both 
which offices, however, he lost the following year, when Shaftesbury quar¬ 
relled with the Court, and headed the country party. Locke's papers fur¬ 
nish many circumstances relative to Shaftesbury, of more or less interest. In 
the memorable speech which he delivered, officially, after the king’s, in 
which, with reference to the Dutch, he uttered his famous delenda est Car- 
thagoy Locke stood near him with a copy of his speech, that he might be 
ready to assist his memory, in cose he sliouid require it. in the painful task 
of d^vering a speech containing opinions so contrary to his own. This is 
very gently put by Lord King. It would be difficult, probably, to ascer¬ 
tain what Lord Shmesbury’s real sentiments were at any given period. 

A letter of his to Locke is occupied in exculpating himself from the charge 
of originating the unprincipled measure, called shutting up the Exchequer." 
Hume represents the first hint as coming from Shaftesbury, and Clifford as 
immediately seizing the idea, carndng it to the King, and being rewarded 
with the Treasurers staff. Hume’^s account of the matter, wherever he got 
it, is very little worth attending to; for without some previous knowledge of 
the matter, the measure itself, and the advantage proposed, are quite unin- 
telli^ble. At the first glance, the Government seem to have shut the Ex¬ 
chequer against themselves rather than the hankers. Bankers were in the 
habit of bringing their deposits to the Exchequer, and receiving security on 
the taxes in bills, by which they made considerable gains; allowing their 
customers little or nothing, and receiving from the GoveVnment eight or ten 
per cent. ** Shutting up the Exchequer,” then, was a refusal to pay these 
bills; and the immediate advantage, the application of the sums due upon the 
bills to the purposes of the Court. Of this measure, says Lord King, Clifford 
is now known to have been the author and adviser; but, as it has often been 
attributed to Shaftesbury, it is due to him to give his own refutation of that 
charge. The letter itself (addressed to Locke) is curious and characteristic 
of the writer, but too long for us to quote. His denial, if denial it can be 
called, rests on its being the act, not of any one individued, but of the council 
—and as to the original adviser, it is, he says, in no one's power to discover, 
for the advice must have been given privately to the King, and he of course 
will not betray the author, because he himself continued the stop by a new 
great seal every year. The whole letter, in short, is of the equivocating cast, 
and seems cali^ated rather to furnish Locke with hints to mislead others, 
than to give any frank account of the matter. At the conclusion of this let¬ 
ter appears an instance of Shaftesbury's care for Locke's fortunes. “ Pray let 
me see you speedily,*' says he, and 1 shall be rdady to accommodate you in 
your annuity, at seven years’ ))urchase, if you get not elsewhere a better bar- 
giun; for 1 would leave you free from care, and think of living lung and at 
ease." 

In Shaftesbury’s vigorous ofiposition to the Court, how far Locke concurred, 
or assisted, cannot now be known; but in 1675, after he and his coadjutors 
had baffied the Court, by defeating the celebrated bill, entitled An Act to 
prevent the dangers which may arise from persons disaffectecl to the Govern¬ 
ment,” Locke drew up, at his re<iuest, and under his direction, an account of 
the proceedings, and of the steps which led to the introduction of the hill. 
This was published as a Letter from a person of quality to his friend in the 
country, giving an account of the debates,” &c. According to Antony Col¬ 
lins, the reader will ffnd a great many strokes which could proceed from no¬ 
body but my Lord ffiiaftesbury himself, and amongst others, the characters 
and eulopums of such lords as had signalized themselves in the cause of 
public liberty. The letter, whether Locke’s or Shaftesbury’s, in the follow¬ 
ing session was ordered by the peers to be burnt by the common hanp;man— 
the sparks of which, observed Marvel, will eternally fly up in their faces. 
Whether Locke or Shaftesbury was the author, it was probably thought 
safest for Locke to quit the kingdom; and accordingly, at the end of tho 
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year, under the pretence of health, though indeed his health seems never to 
have been good, he went to reside on the Continent. Nor did he return to 
Eiwland till 1679. 

During this four years’ absence, Locko kept regularly a journal, into which 
he threw not merely the occurrences of the day, but his thoughts on a variety 
of subjects, from which Lord King has selected divers matters, occupying a 
hundred ])ages. The most conspicuous article is a paper of some length on 
Study, showing what, in his opinion, is to f^e avoided and what to be pursued; 
full of the author’s known good sense, and in perfect accordance with his 
Conduct of the Understanding,” w'ritten some years after. 

Locke’s return to England took place precisely at the time when Shaftes¬ 
bury and others of the country party, on the advice of Temple, had been 
taken again into office; but whether with the expectation of employment is 
not certain. The probability of course is that it was, and at all events his pa¬ 
tron was now in a situation to protect him. Lord King supposes he must have 
]>rolungcd his residence at Paris to avoid witnessing the folly and fury of his 
friends on the subject of the Popish plot, and quotes some remarks from the 
Journal against intemperance in opinions, in proof that the writer could not 
have partaken of the popular frenzy, which had so long prevailed in Eng¬ 
land, and had not as yet entirely subsided. Shaftesbury was, however, soon out 
of office again, and Locke appears to have spent his time in the West on his 
estate, or at Oxford, till 1683, when he found it expedient again to withdraw, 
and take refuge in Holland. Shaftesbury had died a few months before in 
Holland; but Locke was regarded as one who had been a partizan and con- 
hdant of his, and was, of course, obnoxious to the Court-party, who now car¬ 
ried all their own way. 

He was now, at least, thought of importance enough to be oppressed; and 
accordingly he was deprived of his studentship at Christ Churen, by an order 
from the King, in his ca])acity of Visitor, According to the present exercise of 
the King’s visitorial power, the act was a stretch of authority, the King now 
exercising his rights through the Chancellor; but in Charles's days the 
limits of authority were not thus nicely defined, and there was nothing ex¬ 
traordinary in tlie exertion but the malice of it- Lord King details the 
particulars, and adds Sunderland's letter, and Fell’s (the Dean of Christ 
(Jhurch) reply. The case has excited some little interest lately, by Lord 
(irenville’s discussion of the subject, the object of which appears to have 
been to exculpate the Univentity, Lord King with difficulty acquiesces in 
this view of the matter. “ If,” says he, we acquit the University of any 
direct share in the transaction, we may not unfairly conclude, m>m the 
spirit and temper which then prevailed at Oxford, tjiat the University 
was acceJiitory to that disgraceful deed.” There is no understanding this. 
The case is plain enough—the Government desire to punish Locke by taking 
his studentship from him. The minister writes to Fell, to be informed as to 
the necessary steps in the pro^ss; and Fell, eager to accommodate the 
Couit, and show his own alacrity, tells him he has long had his eye upon 
Locke as a factious person, and a friend of Shaftesbury’s, and has already or¬ 
dered him into residence. If he refuses, he will deprive him at once; and if 
he complies, the Court will thus have an opportunity of bringing against him 
what charge they please: but if this course is not speedy or effectual enough, 
his Majesty, as visitor, may command his deprivation without farther cere¬ 
mony. Ills Majesty, accordingly, does command, and Fell executes. There 
is an end of the matter, and, for any thing that can now be known, or 
for any thing that is probable, all the University had to do with it. 

Not content with this impotent attempt to disgrace Locke, the Government, 
under James, continued to persecute him, and directed the Ambassador at the 
Hague to demand him, among many others, of the States, describing him as 
Secretary to the late Earl of Shaftesbury. Concealment became necessary, 
or at least, for appearance’s sake, he was obliged at Amsterdam to live a very 
retired and secluded life, but still enabled to keep up an intercourse witn 
Limburch, Le Clerc, Guenelon, and others of the same stamp, with whom he 
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formed weekly meetings for colloquial discussion. It was here^ and under 
these circumstances—a persecution at once political and religious—that he 
wrote his first letter on Toleration. The subject, even in the views he then 
took of it, bad engaged his less exasperated—^less personal attention some 
years before; for an article of considerable length, but incomplete, is found in 
his common-place books, dated 1 (>67. The letter itself was published in Latin, 
and was of course only known among scholars, till an Kngtish translation ap¬ 
peared after the Revolution, whemit excited extraordinary sensation. Lord 
King speaksof it as the most useful, because the moitpracttruly of all his works; 
and practical, indeed, it must have seemed, to both friends and foes, with a 
vengeance. Few of his writings have stirred up more bile and venom: with 
respect to some of them, opposition sprang often from haste and misap¬ 
prehension; but with the work on Toleration, there could be no inintttke. 
The palpable tendency and purpose of the work, the whole spirit and form 
of it—though this be not the avowed object of it—is the separation, tlie 
breaking up of the union of Church with State. ^Fhc object, as might be pre¬ 
sumed from the title, was not to teach the GovemmcTit what opinions are 
entitled to be tolerated—^not what it shall select for patronage, with a bare 
permission for dissentients to breathe; but to teach the people^ that a just 
Gkkvernment should tolerate all—^that no opinions should be exclusively fa¬ 
voured—none be branded—^none be interfered with, but such as thwart the 
necessary purposes of civil security. A government Las nothing to do with 
the indMdual’s soul, whether with views of affection or of severity; the mo¬ 
ment it attempts to control or guide any man’s sentiments on these; mo¬ 
mentous matters, it outsteps the limits of civil, which is synonymous with 
just and legitimate authority. It is a matter not to be consigned into the 
hands of Government—no power over it, little or great, should be allowed— 
no palliations be suffered; fqr if an inch bo granted, an ell will soon bo seized. 
No clergy in the world were ever content with teaching; they long for 
power to enforce their doctrines, and struggle for the attainment—without 
it, teaching seems child's play. The people, on the other hand, look for no¬ 
thing—wi^ for nothing but to be taught, and regard whatever goes beyond 
this point, justly, as so much usurpation. Who can wonder at any thing so 
natural? llie clergy, invested with authority by Government, which in re¬ 
turn they support, naturally seek to maintain their rights—and who am 
blame them? The people, as naturally, once enlightened on the subject of 
power, not only resist encroachment, but seek to shake off wholly a control, 
at once so superfluous, and so apt to be galling,—and who but the clergy will 
blame them ? The final result, sooner or later, is obvious, and apparently 
irresistible; the political distinction of clergy and.laity fades away; the peo¬ 
ple wish for instruction, and will have nothing more, and the clergy must 
keep within the limits of instruction. Ecclesiastical matters are rapidly has¬ 
tening to the condition they already hold, and happily hold, in America. 
Church and State must separate—the State confine itself to its political 
functions, and the clergy, no longer the Church, be content with spiritual 
and personal influence. Locke, though he docs not speak out—docs not, that 
is, in the same words, say what we have said—means as much, or he means 
n^hing at all. That he and his works should be no favourites with the* 
clor^, is no wonder; his doctrines are levelling ones, and what can be mure 
revmting to exclusionists—to Church dignitaries ? Yet, to depreciate such a 
man, so extolled, so respected, is too invidious to be persevered in; and the 
better policy has seemed to be, to say as Uttle about him as ]>ossible. The 
effect of this policy is, that few, except inquiring people, know any thing of 
this work on 'Toleration but the name, and, luckily, that misleads; for till tlie 
book be read, nobody would suspect the point discussed and advocated is 
—^the suppression of State Religions, and the equal protection of all. 

The name of Locke, as an effective agent in brinmng about the Revolu¬ 
tion, nowhere appears; yet it may well be believed he w;u3 not inactive. 
He was, in fact, an exile, and must have wished for a <diange that would en¬ 
able him to return home, and sanction the frank avowal of his opinions. Ac- 
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cordingly, we find him actually on board the fleet that brought William to 
our shores; and immediately^ and for a time incessantly, employed with his 
pen in promoting the principles of the new Government* More active em¬ 
ployment his health compelled him to decline, though an embassy was pressed 
upon him to any Court in Europe. Before the dose of the following year, 
appeared his “Treatises ou Civil Government/' the object of which is well 
known; and about the same time a second letter on Toleration. Though 
falling far short of his views, he was, moreover, consulted on the Toleration 
Act. 

Finding himself at full liberty, he had^ soon after his return, published 
also his long meditated, and in part, long-written, “ Essay on the Human 
lliiderstauding.’' Of the principles or the execution of this then important 
w<»rk, it is not our bent to speak at any length; the character, if not the 
contents of the book, are well known, and any attempt to analyse or estimate 
it could not be brought within our limits. It met with much vehement and 
ignorant opposition—attacked, indeed, by friends and foes. Stillingfleet, 
Bibho]) of vvorcestcr, was the most furious, and perhaps among the most im¬ 
potent. In two long replies, almost as bulky as the original work, he gave him 
a signal, and in most parts a satisAictory defeat; though we have no notion 
Locke is fairly chargeable with the good Bisliup's death. In a letter pub¬ 
lished by Lord King, Locke observes to his friend: “ 'Hie Bishop is to prove, 
that my book has something in it that is inconsistent with the doctrine of 
the Trinity ; and all tliat upon examination he docs, is to ask me whether 1 
believe the doctrine of the Trinity as it has been received in the Christian 
Church—a worthy proof 1” Young Ashley, Shaftesbury's grandson, quibbled 
through a long letter or two; and friend upon friend solicited explanations— 
ap])aroiitly much to liis annoyance. The point upon which he was most as- 
siiilable, was the basis of morality. His principle was, every thing which is 
not forbidden by Divine authority is indllferent. Then before revelation, 
it was said, there could bo no morality. “ Nay," replied Locke, “ 1 say not 
that; wc had and have within us the law of natfhre, itself divine, from the 
beginning—the conscience; and whatever offends against this Divine autho¬ 
rity, is as much an offence against morality, as what is scripturally forbid¬ 
den.’* This was obviously susceptible of a reply. Fur if this law was divine 
—if it constituted a ]>art of our common nature, it must be universal; and 
then how do you account for diversities in the estimate of good and bad, in 
different countries, and in different stages of civilization? On this point no 
satisfaction was practicable on his principle. I'hc truth is, Locke placed the 
(;art before the hoi’se. The reason controls the conscience, not the consci¬ 
ence the reason; at least, no longer than while the reason stands still. 'Fbe 
conscience yields and obeys, in proportion as reason progresses and enlight¬ 
ens. Though there be great variety in moral matters, there is still in many 
and many points ami rei^pects a general uniformity ; so much so as to lead 
luimbors prematurely to speak of morality as a fixed thing; and no doubt it is 
ix jlrnbie one ; but the understanding has not yet reached it—the progress of 
civilization has not yet come up with it, though it approximates nearer and 
nearer with every step of improved intelligence. The pleasurable and the 
painful is, at first, moral good and evil. I'his soon gets modified—the dis¬ 
tant pleasure displaces in this respect the present one—the ultimate and 
•permanent supersedes the transient and immediate; then, by degrees, cornea 
what appears most pleasant, upon the whole, and that first to the individual, 
then to his connections—then to the community—and finally, good in the 
long-run over all the world, here and liereafter, is the solo and sacred stand¬ 
ard. This requires calculation, and the powers of this moral arithmetic are 
exercised more or less by every one; but the conclusions of those of the 
largest experience and the widest reach constitute the current standard, 
till a larger experience and a wider reach make a nearer approach to the 
final and fixable one. Morality is something intelligible—something in its 
nature independent of religion—of revealed religion, we mean ; and what is 
this ? Locke’s only answ er is, “ Whatever is commanded is moral, and every 
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thing else is indifferent.^ This js true in one sense—in a philosophical sense; 
but nature must be exhausted before we can prove it. Our reafson, our 
conviction—call it what you will—depends upon experience ; the conscience 
plays the part first of registrar and then of monitor; she records our convic- 
tiouSj and then reminds us of our own acts. New convictions, in like man¬ 
ner^ she records, and effaces the old. She is all the while alive and vigilant— 
a ready scribe, a devoted fi*iend, a prompt suggester, but one that servilely, 
though sometimes delusively, yields to persuasion. If this be not so, how 
come we to think one thing right in our childhood, and another in our man¬ 
hood ; how come we to sacrifice ope set of opinions to another, and another, 
and still think the last right, and feel the satisfaction that springs from a 
sense of rectitude? Locke’s doctrine on the innate, and the conscience, 
match with each other sadly, and like his own gloves, are ready to come to 
cufb. 

Among the more remarkable relics of Locke's papers now published, are 
some observations, clause by clause, upon the bill for continuing the censor¬ 
ship. This Act was originsUly passed in 1662 for seven years, but continued 
by successive re-enactments—a practice often followed in our own days—till 
1694, when such was the tempest of opposition it met with, it was finally 
swept away, and heard of no more. Wc have no space to record on our 
own pages his opinions on this mctasure, but they will be read with an inte¬ 
rest proportioned to their importance; especially at a time when the growing 
profligacy of the press is but too readily furnishing a pretence to its enemies 
for contemplating some rude restraint. 

Somers, an old friend of Locke’s, was now Keeper, and on his suggestion, 
apparently, Locke's opinion was token on the subject of the currency, then in 
a deplorable state. This led to two considerable productions, in one of 
which he reprobated sharply the proiiosal to reduce the standard, as the 
means of comfounding the property of the subject, and disturbing affairs to 
no purpose.” On Somers* recommendation, he was appointed a Commis¬ 
sioner of the Board or Couhcil of Trade, with a salary oi 1000/. a year; but 
his health (be was afflicted with an asthma) made a residence in London im¬ 
practicable, and he was too honourable a man to hold an office, the duties of 
which he could not fulfil. He resigned the following year, and without a 
retiring pension. He wtis now more than sixty-five, and required all his care 
to keep himself in a state of tolerable existence. For some years he had re¬ 
sided at Oates, near Ongar, in Essex, the seat of Sir Francis and Lady 
Ma^am; and with that family he continued for the rest of his life, sootlied 
and gratified by the kindness of a fond and admiring affection. These last 
years of his retirement were not, however, spent in idleness; he had recently 
published his Reasonableness of Christianity,” and m as now engaged in 
defending it; and an elaborate commentary on some of St. Paul's Epis¬ 
tles, wMch he left complete, though unpublished, at his (lei.th, which occurred 
in 1704. 

One final glance at Locke.-^He was never mamed; was never distracted 
by family matters; he had always adequate supplies for carrying on the war 
of life; was of too feeble a frame for robust exercise, or perilous pursuits, or 
excess of any kind; he was of an active temperament notwithstanding, and 
all his energies, unpreoccupie<l by other matters, were thus spent upon intellec¬ 
tual culture. Born, too, of a family which had risked and suffered for liberty,* 
he was bred among liberal sentiments, and fed on them from his childhood; 
resistance to authority was with him no startling novelty. Independent 
thinkingneverhadto conflict with obstinate prejudices in his own bosom, and 
he fearlessly exercised it on subjects the most important among the concerns 
of life—in defence of freedom of thought, of religion, and of civil and poli¬ 
tical ^hts. The great and surpassing merit of the mao, as an object of ad¬ 
miration and of emulation in &ar times, is, that he tauglit the world to dis¬ 
trust authority—to think for themselves—to search and sift for themselves, 
and rely upon their own common sense and personal experience. 

To recur for a moment to Lord King's very acceptable volume—^he ob- 
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serves^ in his preface, ** Of the letters from different correspondents found 
among Locke's papers, the whole of those from Newton, and the greater 
part of those from Lord Shaftesbury and Lord Peterborough, are now 

P rinted. Of the remainder, nearly one hundred are from Limborch ; per- 
aps double that number from M. Toinard, containing the scientific news 
from Paris from 1679 for several years following; many from Le Clerc; from 
Guenelon, of Amsterdam; from Lord Ashley, third Karl of Sht^besbuiT; 
from Mr. Tyrrel and Dr- 'Fhomas, Mr. Clark of Chipstead, to whom the 
* 'fhoughts on Education' were addressed; and from A. Collins, &c. 
amounting altogether to some thousands in number. 'The desire of keeping 
this publici^tion within reasonable bounds, has prevented the publication of 
more than a very few of these letters.’* 


‘‘TRAVELLERS* TALES.'* 

I hope here be truths.’*—S hakspeare. 

The love of the marvellous has pervaded all nations and ages ; 
has supplied its most powerful auxiliary to superstition, and polluted 
the pure fountain of truth. There is in the human mind some mute 
but active principle, which pushes its inquiries beyond the narrow 
limits of reason ; which loves to grapple with mystery, and revel in all 
the fanciful creations of a wayward thought. Hence sprang the lying 
oracles of the heathen world. Hence, the belief in ghostly appearances 
has been supplied with its most efficient champion ; and sorcery and 
astrology, with their most fiery zealots. None propagate errors so 
strenuously as those who have been the victims of error: none believe 
so heartily, as they whose credulity has been matured by interest. So 
circumstanced are all the ministers of supposititious creeds. Deceived 
themselves, they have often a malicious pleasure in deceiving others ; 
and finding advantage in falsehood, they adopt it without investigation, 
and with unscrupulous ardour. If the truth be too dazzling for their 
willing cecity, they are protected by remembering all the gain of false¬ 
hood ; and in time, are able to digest without difficulty, what, at first, 
they found too monstrous to swallow. Memories are treacherous; 
and that which has imbibed the tarnish of age, becomes hallowed for 
its antiquity, and venerated as an early friend. It impresses itself, 
magnified and sublimed by distance, upon the understanding; and there 
remains with unshaken firmness and unquestioned plausibility. As 
Richard shrewdly hints to Matthew, in the “ Alma” of Prior, 

Atoms you cut, and forms you measure. 

To CTatify your private pleasure; 

’Till airy seeds of casual wit 
Do some fantastic birth beget: 

And pleased to find your system mended 
. Beyond what you at first intended, 

'I'he happy whimsey you pursue, 

’Till you at length believe it true. 

Caught by your own delusive art. 

You iuncy first, and then assert.” 

The belief in sorcery and in spiritual appearances was once as un-> 
disputed as the being of a God; and British Judges were among the 
last to be convinced of their non-entity. Ignorance and imagination 
combined, will always, in a greater or a less degree, arouse the principles 
of superstition; and led by habit, and an internal, unrcpressible appre- 
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hension, even they whose reason laughs at supernatural influencei wiU 
aometimes be over^wered by an instinctive shudder, and unacknow¬ 
ledged prejudice. Perhaps the belief in spirits will never be extinct; 
and dreams will still hold a mighty sway on certain minds, and under 
the effect of certain feelings. But sorcery was for the ignorance and 
imagination of remoter Umes. It was enforced by the reasonings of 
fancy, and pressed with immoderate power, by that secret source of 
credulity which revels at pleasure in the airy regions of its own morbid 
creation. 

In confirmation of witches and diabolical contracts, writes a Mem¬ 
ber of the Royal Society to the much honoured Robert Hunt, Esq. 

we have the attestation of thousands of eye and ear-witnesses, and 
those not of the easily deceivable vulgar only, but of wise and grave 
discerners. and that, when no interest could oblige them to agree to¬ 
gether in a common lie.*’* The Member of the Royal Society argues 
that if the belief of witches be absurd, it is equally absurd to believe 
that there arc spirits* If there be no spirits, then there is no soul; 
and if no soul, then no God* This is a style of ratiocination well 
suited to a lover of the marvellous! Secondly, he says, that judging 
by the analogy of nature, as every part of the earth is inhabited, it is 
weakness to think that the vast spaces above, and the hollows below 
the ground, are not also inhabited by beings proper to such habitations. 
That the more absurd and unaccountable relations seem, the more 
likely they are to be true. For the contrivers of fictions use to form 
them as near as they can conformably to the most unsuspected realities, 
endeavouring to make them look as like truth as it is possible in the 
main aupposals, though, withal, they make them strange in circumstance. 
None but a fool or a madman would relate, with a purpose of having 
it believed, that he saw in Ireland men with hoofs on their heads, and 
eyes in their posteriors; or, if any should be so ridiculously vain as to 
be serious in such incredible romances, it cannot be supposed that all 
travellers that come into those parts after him, should tell the same 
story*’'t We shall show presently what It is that travellers can do; 
what gentle readers can credit, and what succeeding travellers can con¬ 
firm. Our philosophical inquirer goes on to observe, that there is no 
difficulty in believing that spirits may transport the witch through the 
air to the place of^ general rendezvous. For the soul leaving its gross 
and sluggish body behind, (an article of belief, be assures us, among all 
true philosophers,) may be clothed only with its immediate vehicle of 
air, or by more subtle matter; and tlius may be conducted where it 
would. Nor is it the actual separation of the soul from the body which 
constitutes death; but the indisposition and unfitness of the body for 
vital union. So that the anointing of witches preparatory to their flight, 
may perhaps serve to keep the body tenantable, and in proper disposition 
to receive the spirit at its return. And the Apostle's expression ** Whe¬ 
ther in the body, or out of the body, I cannot tell,” proves, as he surmises, 
that the soul may for a time be absent from the body without occasion¬ 
ing death.Then, the transformation of witches is conceivable; be- 

• — — .11. I ' i . . ■' I, I , I .1. 

* A philosophical endeavour towards the defence of the bein^ of Witches and 
Apparitions*’* p. iO, 1666. i* lbid.p. 10,11, 

^ We subjoin Hammond's commentary on this passage, which for us is quite 
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cause it is possible that imagination may more easily form those passive 
and pliable vehicles of air into such shapes, than that the fancy of the 
mother can form the foetus into those monstrous births and singulari¬ 
ties which are often thus produced.* * And for raising storms and tem- 
pestSi they do it not by their own power, but by that of the Prince of 
Air. Lastly, that they are sucked by a familiar^ is not improbable. 
For the &railtar not only sucks the witch, but in the action infuses some 
poisonous ferment into her, that gives ^e imagination and spirits a ma¬ 
gical tincture. 

Spirits, he continues, are embodied. For all sense is caused and 
excited by motion made in matter. And when those motions which 
convey sensible impressions to the brain are intercepted, sense is de¬ 
stroyed. Therefore, if spirits be disjoined from matter, it is inconceiv¬ 
able how they can have the sense of any thing; how they can perceive 
material objects without vital union with matter. In nature, there is 
a gradual scale of beings and things: if, then, there were no order of 
existence between the gross earthly bodies of men, and the pure ethe¬ 
real and unbodied spirit, there would be a solecism in nature. There¬ 
fore, spirits are embodied. And this accounts for their rare appearance 
on earth; since the frame and temper of their senses and bodies must 
be unsuited to a constant or frequent intercourse. 

The ingenuity with which the ideas of childhood are sometimes de¬ 
fended in maturer years, proves the depth at which they are rooted, 
and the reluctance with which long accustomed prejudices are resigned. 
It is in the nursery that such weaknesses are^commonly acquired ; and 
imagination once aroused, eagerly demands its own peculiar aliment. 
Saturated at length with nursery lore, it seeks for subsistence amongst 
the more sublime, but not less crude conceptions of invisible worlds. 
When the mind has become riveted on such objects, it is only a slight 
effort to open a communication with them ; to create aerial forms, and 
to endue the terra incognita of fancy with all the vast and appalling 
phantoms of a heated brain. It was in such moments, no doubt, that 
stars, “ the poetry of heaven," became the subjects of intense observa¬ 
tion ; that talismans were imagined, that sympathetic powder, and the 
elixiiT of life, rose upon men's faith with a tenacity that ages of manifest 
delusion were scarcely able to abate. We are in possession of a little 
volume, published at Paris during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, which conveys the sentiments of this once numerous sect, with 
all the impetuous zeal of a martyr. We translate a few passages, not 
only as curious in themselves, but as illustrative of the position we have 
taken with regard to the course of human weakness in estimating things 
of wonder. 

** A talisman," says the author, (the Abbe D. B.) “ is nothing but 
the seal, figure, character, or image of a celestial sign, planet, or con¬ 
stellation ; made, impressed, engraved, or chiselled on a sympathetic 
stone; or on a metal corresponding with a star, by a workman who has 
a mind resolved and fixed upon the work, and upon the end of the 

satUfsetorv :—*■ That Is, £ am not able to say, whether 1 were bodily removed 
and carried to the third heaven, the place of God’s glorious residence; or whether 
only in a vutba such representations were made to me, remaining upon the enrtb.” 

* The power of ima^nadon upon the foetus has always been insisted on, in ar¬ 
guments for the support of taUsDianic properties. 

.VOL. XXVI. NO. CIV, 
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work, without being drawn aside or confused by thoughts foreign to 
the matter : corresponding, also, with the day and hour of the planet— 
in a fortunate place, in beautiful and serene weather, and when the 
heaven is in the best disposition that may be, in order to draw more 
strongly its influences, for an eflect depending upon the same power, 
and possessing the virtue of its influences. 

By this definition or description, it would appear, that in the com¬ 
position of talismans, many things are to be considered: to wit, the 
matter, the form, the end, the effects, the workman, and the different 
circumstances thereunto appertaining. These being examined through 
the medium of reason, we shall easily acknowledge that talismans are 
natural, and neither magical nor superstitious. 

First, the matter is a stone or metal, with which nature furnishes 
us, and which has not been fabricated in hell. The form is a figure, 
image, or character, which does not represent a demon, but a man, or 
some animal. The workman is an engraver, who does not employ him¬ 
self in conjurations ; and if he ought to be deeply engaged in his work, 
it is a condition necessary to all workmen who would labour happily. 
The end is, to attract the influences of the planets, which all parties ad¬ 
mit to be possible. The effect is, to enjoy the virtue of such influences, 
which is natural: since in possessing the came, nothing can prevent us 
from possessing the effect. The circumstances are not vicious, inas¬ 
much as they are all conformable to the end of the operation. In 
reality, since the end of the talisman is to attract the influences of su¬ 
perior bodies for particular effects, it is very natural that wc should ob¬ 
serve, from point to point, what is above us—so that all there be inno¬ 
cent. 

“ But to proceed more clearly and methodically. We see, in the first 
place, that the influences of superior bodies descend below. Secondly, 
that we may draw them abundantly and powerfully, as will be demon¬ 
strated presently, by means of a stone or metal, symbolical, or con¬ 
formable to the planet or character, at the period of its most favour¬ 
able aspect. And connecting it with the other circumstances detailed 
above, we shall find it easy to conclude that talismanic figures are in¬ 
nocent and natural. 

** As to what regards the first proposition, it is unnecessary to dwell 
long upon the proof. For it must be manifest to all who have eyes, 
that the sun, moon; stars, and other superior bodies, continually emit 
their virtues here below; and that if they ceased one moment to com¬ 
municate them, there would be a general corruption of nature. The 
matter of all that which composes inferior nature, is derived from the 
elements; but the form is given by the sun and stars. And we may 
say, that these great superior bodies, lords of the universe, are the 
fathers, motliers, and nurses, which form, rear, and support them. 
Wherefore, if the stars concur in our production, they are necessary for 
OUT preservation; preservation being nothing but a continued production 
of existence. Thus be who would deny the influences of the stars on the 
earth, would destroy it entirely. Because being informed and enriched 
only by their virtues, it must perish with all its rarities, if it were not 
nourished by the same aliments that have rendered it fruitful. This 
point cannot contain any difficulty; and the very school which has 
shown itself especially hostile to talismans, allows the influences of the 
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planets. But though it be not so easy .for us to believe that influ¬ 
ences may be attracted in a potent and abundant degree by means of 
arty to a subject chosen for that purpose, yet 1 think suiHcient proofs 
of it are not difficult to adduce. Experience shows us, that by the 
burning-glass we draw the solar rays, the vehicles of the sun's influ¬ 
ences ; and introduce them into tow, or other combustible matter^ which 
thus becomes ignited, because of a disposition in the matter to receive 
the flame. If this, therefore, may be effected with respect to the sun, it 
may also be efiected with respect to other planets in tlic same way. 
For their influence extends to the earth, as tho sun's does, and may be 
attracted by him who shall understand the means and the matter proper 
to receive them. 

** If then, in the first place, the influences descend ; if, in the second, 
they may be attracted powerfully and abundantly by some art upon 
certain matter, as experience sufficiently demonstrates—we have only 
to note, aud collect from thence, that talismans aie natural in all the 
circumstances which attend their composition." * 

After expatiating some time upon the prejudices of men in general 
against the light of science, the same author proceeds to the composi¬ 
tion of sympathetic pimdcr, which we transcribe, in the hope of ridding 
the world of “ tribes of ignoramuses, disguised like doctors; persons, 
who assume the character of scientific men, in consequence of a few 
Greek or Latin words muttered like parrots, and dispute and quarrel 
comme des fiwmdciiesy'\ To compose this extraordinary powder, he 
instructs you to “ take Roman vitriol, or rather the universal Catholic 
vitriol. Even the common vitriol may be used; which, bearing the 
name, and one of the characters of the universal, approaches nearer to 
its nature, and has received its virtues more than all tlic other bodies 
of this lower region. Expose it to the sun during the dog-days ; and 
being regarded kindly and watered, as it weie, by this source of light, 
it becomes gently changed, dried, and reduced to a calx: it whitens, 
and—behold all the art and mystery of our wonderful powder. It 
must be used in the following manner. 

** Soak a linen cloth in the blood or matter of the wound; put a 
little of this powder upon the blood, and lay it in a teiftperate situation. 
Repeat this process five or six days successively, sometimes more, 
sometimes less ; and the divided parts will re-unitCj the wound will 
close, and the wounded person become sound, although removed far¬ 
ther than a thousand leagues from the linen to which the powder is 

applied."! 

It was while such feelings were at their height, that the most 
gross and marvellous talcs were propagated by travellers abroad, and 
believed and repeated by domestic circles at home. For what could 
bound credulity when imagination assumed tlie part of judgment— 
when the anointed witch bestrode a broom, and winged her passage 
through the air—when spirits walked, and the powder of sympathy and 
the philosopher's stone were deemed objects of possible .attainment ? 
On such suppositions every lie was credible, every prodigy within the 
compass of truth. And while wonders were so current in Europe, the 

* Traiti* dca I'absmans, ou figiirch astr.ilfM,*' p. 20 cl seq. 1671. 

+ “ La Puudre ilc Syiupaihic p. 21 ct scq. 
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IrsveUer* who had explored Africa or the Indies* and could* on his re* 
turn* satiate curiosity with nothing more awakening than that which 
passed daily at home* would naturally be considered an ignorant pre¬ 
tender* by the itching ears that listened to his narration. They would 
hold him for a fool who had shut his eyes against the truth* who bad 
groped his way blindfold through regions teeming with prodigies* and 
had been able only to record a common-place fact—the very simplicity 
of which made it scarcely credible! But of this danger there was little 
fear. The Jesuits* and otlier missionaries* ever indefatigable in the 
prosecution of their crafty enterprises* added the sanction of religion to 
the most monstrous absurdities ; and brought in the vile and deformed 
puppets of monkish fraud and superstition* as the miraculous* or ordi¬ 
nary operations of nature. Numbers also of lay-travellers quoted them 
as decisive authority for their narrations ; and many* not content with 
the marvels they had thus received* added somewhat on their own ac¬ 
count, though they liberally surrendered all the credit to the inventive 
or credulous missionary* Not that they were' themselves sparing or 
scrupulous about the assertion of extraordinary facts to which they 
pledged their reputation; but they seemed willing to obtain more im¬ 
plicit credence by delivering part of the miraculous narrative through 
the medium of sanctified lips. When they entered the unexplored re¬ 
gions which they feigned to describe* they followed most commonly 
the extravagances of Pliny; contriving, perhaps, to garnish his recitals 
with a fringe of more modern texture. They picked up all the fabu¬ 
lous traditions of the East* amplified and coloured: then* by an easy 
transition* suited to the taste of the times, brought among the occur¬ 
rences of the passing day, what they had received only as the vague 
rumours of the past. Wherever there grew a wonder* thither they 
hurried with delight. They accounted true all that was essentially ab¬ 
surd ; and argued* as we have seen, that its absurdity guaranteed its 
truth. This method of yielding up the reins to imagination* was at¬ 
tended with the natural effects. The mental opium-eaters of the 
period became fantastic and superstitious; credulous as they were ig¬ 
norant. Many of them* originally knaves* concluded their career by 
becoming bigots; called in torture as their auxiliary, and illumined the 
impious shrines of the Inquisition with the flames of hell. 

We shall proceed now to exemplify our observations* and hope to 
bring our readers to the great moral deduction, that they who once lose 
sight of veracity* know not where to stop. They are cast upon a limit¬ 
less ocean* without helm or compass. They sail with a steady breeze 
onward and onward, till the rock menaces, and the gulf yawns: till the 
powers of the mind are enfeebled and perverted* and at last utterly 
overwhelmed. 

Christoforo Borrt, a Jesuit of Milan* whose travels in Cochin-China 
were translated and published in 1704* by Awnsham and Churchill* is 
thus recommended in the preface of these editors. His relation,” 
they remark* ** is not like those of travellers who just pass through a 
country* or merchants that touch at ports upon the business of trade, 
and consequently deliver very fabulous accounts* either to make their 
travels the more surprising, or for want of knowing better* taking 
thin^ upon hearsay* and not understanding the language to get cer¬ 
tain information. I'his father* on the contrary* frequently conversing 
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with all sorts of people, and having a settled residence there for 
years, bad the opportunity of knowing what he writ/'—In fine, the 
relation is curious though short, and seems to carry all the air of truth 
imaginable, besides the general approbation it has always received in 
all parts, which is the greatest recommendation that can be given it/' 

With this encouragement from sensible persons of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, we proceed with our extracts; and beg to assure the reader that 
we shall give him nothing but the literal facts which are gravely record¬ 
ed, and as gravely maintained. 

" It remains that we show/' saith the veracious Father Borri, ** how 
God, acting conformably to the mean vulgar people of Cochin-China, 
who were used to see phantoms, visions, and apparitions—the Devil 
often appearing to them—was pleased to show some miracles, to the 
end that, declining in their opinion of diabolical prodigies, they might 
own the only Lord and singular worker of true wonders/' The devils, 
he asserts, appear so often in the human form, as not to arouse appre¬ 
hension. They are even courted to their society ; and this feeling is 
carried so far as to occasion a numerous cortege of Incubi and Suc- 
cubi. “ And among great people, those husbands account themselves 
happy who know their wives have such familiars/’* ** It happened in 
iny time, that a woman of great quality, mother to two sons who were 
Christians, envied by her neighbours, not so much for her beauty, as for 
her dishonest familiarity with the devil, positively refusing to become a 
Christian, came to die in labour, and by the assistance of the devil 
brought forth two eggs. Now it being held as certain among them, 
that the devil, her Incubus, was god of the rivers, they did not bury the 
body in a cave, building a chapel over it, as is the usual custom; but 
carrying it in solemn procession to a river, cast it into the deep, toge¬ 
ther with the two eggs, saying, * Let her go to the lord of the river/ " 

“ But,” adds the good father, they who, by the grace of God, car¬ 
ried away with them any bit of Agnus Deij were never more molested 
by the devil. Yet with this difference, that those who were not Chris¬ 
tians saw the Incubus come to the bed’s side, but bad not power to lay 
hold on, or touch the persons; wliereas the Christians perceived he 
could not come near their chamber-door, which occasioned several to 
be baptized.”f 

Father Dominic Fernandez Navarette, a Spanish Dominican friar, 
who, in 1646, became resident in China, tells us, that the bird of pa¬ 
radise has neither feet nor wings. Father Dominic viewed them care¬ 
fully and could observe neither. They alight only on trees, moving as 
the wind wafts them by means of long tails of various colours, and as 
.fine as can be imagined. If the wind fails, they fall; and having a 
long bill, are precipitated head foremost into the ground, where they 
stick and are taken. The intestines are drawn out, dried, and jHreserved 
for their beauty. 

“ They look,” says Father Dominic, “ very glorious, and are beyond 
all nosegays.” He presented a couple to a great lady who had done him 
considerable courtesies. “ 1 imiuired,’' he continues, after their 
nests, and how they hatched their eggs. They answered me, that the 
hen laid her eggs upon the cock’s back, and there hatched them. 1 


* Account of Cochin China, vol. ii* p* B34. fol. 
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made several objections, but they could give me no more satisFaction,' 
It is certainly so ; it seems, indeed, impossible, but is easy to him that 
made all things.” 

Another singular bird, called Tabottj lays an egg bigger than itself. 
After It is laid, the bird digs a hole above a yard in depth, deposits the 
pgg, and fills up the hole. Tlie sun then takes the rest of the trouble; 
liatches the egg, and leaves the young bird to grope its way up to day¬ 
light. The moment it accomplishes this arduous undertaking, it trots 
off to the sea to pick wp sea-weed. Fatlier Dominic is certainly sur- 
prised'at their not being stifled by the heat and weight of the superin¬ 
cumbent stratum, and at their strength in breaking through it. Rut, as 
he sensibly observes, these are pr^igies of the Almighty’s working.” 
One of these eggs is enough to satisfy a good stomach, and the staler 
they arc, the better. If they have chickens in them, nothing can be finer 
or more delicious. 

“ In Congo,” says a Capuchin missionary,* ** are sparrows which, 
in rainy weather, turn red; ” and he adds, on the authority of Father 
Francesco da Pavia, that, on the way to Singa, are certain large white 
birds, with long beaks, necks, and feet, that dance as soon as they hear 
music. A bird, not unlike a sparrow, which at a distance appears 
black, but on approaching turns blue, at day-break almost distinctly 
articulates the name of Jesus Christ: other birds then join in concert, 
being excited by a cross of stars in the heavens; by a cross on the 
mountains, which got there heaven knows how; by the earth, which 
bears a fruit called * Nicefc,' marked also with a natural cross. Ano¬ 
ther bird, supported by the testimony of Father Capravi, sings in right 
Etruscan, * Va dritto,' go right; and a third warbles in the lan¬ 
guage of the country, “ Vuichi, vuichi,” honey, honey. There is like¬ 
wise a dark yellow bird, bigger than an eagle, that cries like a child.” 
This might be a fitting ornament for the nursery. 

In Java, the cassuary will swallow iron and burning coals, and keep 
them undigested a full twelvemonth in its bowels.t In Brazil, the bats 
are as large as crows,t and in the island of Catighan they are as big as 
eagles, very good eating, and taste much like a hen.^ George Spil- 
bergen, 1614, captured two birds with heads like sheep, and combed 
like a cock; two ells in height, and three ells frdm the tip of one ex¬ 
tended wing to the other. Along the Nile are little birds about the 
size of thrushes, that haunt the jaws of crocodiles. The cause appears 
10 be this. Crocodiles devour beasts and fishes, and hcncc remnants 
of flesh and fish stick to their teeth, become putrified, and procreate 
* worms. The crocodile leaves open his mouth, the bird enters and cats 
his fill. Rut at last, finding his teeth fairly picked, the monster, un¬ 
grateful to his benefactor, endeavours to devour him. The bird, how¬ 
ever, is armed with a little stiletto growing from its head; and this it 
instantly thrusts into the traitor’s throat, forces open the jaws, and 
frees itself from diirance.|| Antonio Galvano, a Portuguese, tells us, 
that in New Spain there arc certain small birds named Viemalim, 

• Father Jeronimo Merolla da Sorrento, An. 1682. Nieulioff’s Voyages. 

{ Antonio Pignfetta—Magellan's Voyage round the World, 1519, 

11 John Leo's Travels in Africa. 
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They be greatly esteemed to work gold with. They die or sleep every 
year in the month of October^ sitting upon a little bough in a warm 
and close place. They revive or wake again in the month of ,April, 
after the flo.wers be sprung, and therefore they call them the “ reviving 
birds.”*' The celebrated Ferdinando Mendez Pinto reports, that the 
kingdom of Chintaleubos, which is eight days' journey across, was dis« 
peopled by the infinite multitude of birds that covered it. 

Of alligators, Father Dominic F. Navarette relates, that he saw 
one seven fathoms longj and three fathoms thick; in whose cormo¬ 
rant bowels were found three men's heads, a number of daggers and 
bracelets, and other things in use among the Moors. '' I who have 
seen many,” says he, “ believe this was a terrible one to behold.” He 
was informed of an herb, by means of which a man might play with the 
alligator, and get upon its back without peril. This fact is confirmed 
by Geraclii Careri,t who terms it Bonza, or Nattg kau lagan; but he de¬ 
scribes it as a fruit growing on a cane. It prevents the approach of 
the monster, as, he assures us, was proved upon a dog. Tins fruit or 
herb it must have been, which enabled Charles Waterton, Esq. of Wal¬ 
ton Hail, Yorkshire, to bestride a crocodile, and use the fore-legs for a 
bridle. Mr. Waterton asserts, that it was hunting witli Lord Darling¬ 
ton’s hounds; but we entreat his permission to think otherwise4 Not¬ 
withstanding this herb, Father Dominic, on being invited to be present 
at such a performance, thankfully declined the favour, under the pre¬ 
sumption that it contained some superstitioqs practice. Now here we 
humbly propose a query. Could Mr. Waterton (himself, we take it for 
granted, a good Catholic,) have recourse to preservatives rejected by a 
Jesuit missionary? This is a very important question, and ought to be 
speedily resolved. 

The adventurer’s father once saw an alligator as big as the mainmast 
of a large ship, and he took it, very naturally, for a tree which the 
river had floated upon an island. It had four eyes, two above, and tw'o 
belovi'. This, he assures us, is common to the genus. They swallow 
pebbles also, he adds, by way of ballast, and are without the appendage 
of a tongue. Their tails, as Mr. Wafer notices in his voyage to the 
Isthmus of America, are exceedingly good eating; they have no pas¬ 
sage for excrement, according to Genielli Carcri, but vomit from their 
mouths the little superfluity that remains in the stomach.§ It is often 
to be dreaded after death. A negro w as employed by a Frencliman to 
skin one of them, and having entirely Hayed all but the head, in order 
to keep it whole, untied the muzzle, when the crocodile opening his 
^mouth, caught hold of the Hngcr and bit it ofr.|| Crocodile is derived 
from crocus, which means saffron,” (obher\es M. Bcaumgarten, a 
German noble who, in 1^05-G, travelled in the East,) " either because 
it is of that colour, or because it mortally hates the smell of that plant.” 
And perhaps, in the same style of etymology, alUgator may come from 
alli^ a sort of pale green flower, which Mr. John Nicuhoff, a Dutch 


• Purebas, vol. U. p. 1693- t “ Giro Jd Mondo,” Parte 3. p. 346. 

X Vide ** Wanderinf^ in South America,” p. 231. 4to. 

§ Giro del Mondo, Parte 3, 

II Labat, Afrique Occideatale, vol. iii> p. 152, et scq. 
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traveller in the East Indies during itbe seventeenth century, found 
betwixt Anojol and Jacatra, ** either because it is of that colour, or be* 
cause it mortally hates the smell of that plant* 

In the river Zaire, in Egypt, are found mermaids—Uie upper part 
woman, as we all know, and the lower, fish. Its head is round, and its 
face like that of a calf. It has a large ugly mouth, little ears, and 
round full eyes. Upon its back *is a perforated skin, which seems to 
have been designed for a lady’s mantle, and so conuived as either to 
open or shut. Its bones staunch blood, and the Capuchin Merolla da 
Sorrento has eaten of this creature very frequently. It tastes like 
swines flesh; lives upon herbs growing by the water’s edge, and 
permits only its human part to be visible** Columbus himself is said 
to have seen three mermaids at once, with an extraordinary fish, as 
large as a whale, which bad on its neck a shell like that of a tortoise. 
Its bead, resembling a hogshead, was lifted out of the water.t 

The paradox touching the Amazons,” writes Master Hartwell,! 
“ mentioned in this book, 1 do not see why it should be counted a pa* 
radox to believe that there is such a notion, considering how many au«- 
thoTs both Greek and Latin, both historiographers and cosmographers, 
both divine and profane, have acknowledged that notion, and the country 
wherein it inhabited.” And then the aforesaid Master Hartwell goes 
on to prove how very probable the narration was which we are about to 
detail. 

The King Monnmotapp, in Congo, maintains legions of warlike 
women, who are the very sinews and strength of his military power. 
These women burn tlieir left breasts with Are, that they may be no 
hindrance to them in shooting, after the manner of the ancient Ama¬ 
zons ; and their weapons also are bows and arrows. They are very 
nimble and swift, lively and courageous; extremely expert as archers, 
but especially venturous and resolute in battle. They enjoy, by the 
king’s favour, certain countries where they dwell by themselves. 

The worthy William Davies, also, barber-surgeon of London, who 
quitted England on the 28th of January, 1597, relates that “ Morria 
IS a small low islan^, lying in the river of Amazones, the highest part 
of the West Indies. This island is altogether inhabited by women, 
having no man kind amongst them ; they go altogether naked, using 
bows and arrows for the killing their food. The hair of their heads is 
long, and their breasts hang low. And whereas many here in England 
do imagine that they have their right breast seared and cut oif, it is no 
such matter now ; what hath been in times past I know not,’'§—which 
is a very sagacious observation. He had seen three score of these, 
women shooting at fish. He had also seen very good oysters 'Und 
muscles growing upon trees, and had eaten many a hundred of them. 
So also did O&ver Noore, a Dutchman, in 1665, in Guinea. The 

* ** Voyage to Gongo,’''^Purcba8, vol. i. p. 12. 

** Life of Columbus by his Son.^’ 

f < A Report of the Kingdom of Congo, &c. drawn out of the writings and dis* 
courses of Odoardo liopez (1578), a Portuguese, by Philippo Pigafetta. Translated 
out of Italian by Abraham Hartwell.*’ See the Preface. 

§ <* A Collection of Voyages and Travels, compiled from the Library of the Earl 
of Oxford.'’ 
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trees bore oysters three times a year; bnt he believed that they had 
been there since Noah’s flood, when 

^ Piscium et summa gennsheemt ubno 
Nota qun sedee fuerat Columbia 

the fish forgot their way into the sea again.”* Equally remarkable 
is another fact recorded by Master Davies, the barber^surgeon; for at 
Naples he saw the tomb of one Virgih, a learned man.'' 

Gemelli Careri gives a singular instance of the simplicity of Taver¬ 
nier, a very distinguished traveller. ** Some Frenchmen," he says, 
living in Zulfa, told me a trick which had been played upon Taver¬ 
nier about crabs. He was dining with M. L’Etoile, and greatly 
praising the savouriness of these crabs, when his host, pleasant and fa¬ 
cetious as he was, said to him, ' This is the best season for them, be¬ 
cause now they feed on white mulberries.’ And observing the simple 
Tavernier eager to know how they could eat mulberries, and how they 
could obtain them, in order to record the circumstance, he added, 
* These crabs, at sun-set, issue from their holes, near the trees ; then 
climbing up, they devour mulberries throughout the night, and at day¬ 
break return into the water. Wherefore, the gardeners go during the 
night to shake the trees and collect the crabs, which they carry for sale 
into the market.’ This information, said in jest, was swallowed by Ta¬ 
vernier, and written down as truth, to the great prejudice of other 
persons as foolish as he.”t However surprising may have been the 
credulity of Tavernier, we think there cannot }}e a doubt as to the stu¬ 
pidity of tlie joke practised upon him. His very simplicity ought to 
have protected him from sucli witless inventions; and Monsieur 
L’Etoile would have been well sentenced to the gripe of those crabs 
directed on his most sensitive organ. But what shall be said of Ge¬ 
melli Careri, who smiles so complacently at the simplicity which he 
nearly equals? of one who, concluding this precious anecdote, justly ob¬ 
serves, “ From whence we may judge of the truth of his other facts, 
when in a thing so improbable he demonstrated himself so credulous 
and yet, at no great distance, gravely records the following miracle ? 

Sunday the eleventh, the prior of St. Augustine showed me a small 
piece of root, resembling liquorice, which, the preceding year, fell in 
great abundance from Heaven, in the village of Ciase, in the province 
of Meyrvo. The fact happened in this manner. There was so great 
a dearth of provisions in all that'province, and especially in the afore¬ 
said village, because of the bad harvest of that year, that numbers died 
from pure starvation. An honest woman, accompanied by a concourse 
of people, went one day into the country, and with many tears im-, 
plored the divine mercy not to accomplish their utter destruction. 
God, who never fails us in the time of need, heard their just prayers; 
and for one whole day and night caused to rain over a space of three 
miles, as it were, a celestial manna—this very root; and in such plenty, 
that it rose three palms on the ground. It was collected, and made 
into bread ; the king, end many of his courtiers tasted of it; and thus 
were the famished multitude preserved. 1 should never have credited 
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ity '(and 1 believe that the reader will not be persuaded of it at firsty) 
unless I had received the attestation of all the Augustine monks; of 
the Father Elia di MonSy a Carmelite, and Bishop of Ispahany with all 
the fathers of his order; the Armenian Bishop of Nakcivan; the Fo- 
loncse Ambassador, the Father Rector of the Jesuits; all the Francis¬ 
cans in the service of the King, and many Persian lords, who spoke to 
me about it. I sent a little piece to Naples, to the Counsellor Amato 
Danioy my friend, in order that he might show it to the curious.”* 
Whether it be the knavery or the simplicity of Careri, the consequence 
is much the same; he has recorded as true a most atrocious falsehood. 
He talks, also, of monkeys, from which the bezoar stone is procured, 
by inflicting a wound so as to destroy them gradually. They sicken 
from the wound, and generate the stone in their intestines, where they 
are found.t 

But as we have said, it is to the missionaries that we are chiefly indebt¬ 
ed for the extravagant stories which would seem, primo intuitu^ to be an 
insult on human reason. But human reason was then blinded by the 
meteor flash of fancy, and suffered itself to be beguiled and lost, like a 
wayward boy in pursuit of some gaudy insect. We know not if Irish peo¬ 
ple have ever been reported to wear “hoofs upon their heads,” as we 
quoted in the beginning of our pages ; but we arc sure that nothing 
told lor truth was ever more “ridiculously vain ” than the story which 
we subjoin. “ Returning through the deserts,” says a Minorite Friar, 
one John de Plano Carpini, “ they came into a certain country wherein 
(as it was reported unto us in the EmperoFs court by certain clergy¬ 
men of Russia and others, who were long time among them, and that 
by strong and steadfast affirmation) they found certain monsters re¬ 
sembling women, who being asked by many interpreters where the 
men of that land were, they answered, that whatsoever women were 
born there, were endued with the shape of mankind, but the males were 
like unto dogs. And delaying the time in that country, they met with 
the said dogs on the other side of the river. And in the midst of sharp 
winter they cast themselves into the water. Afterward they wallowed 
in the dust upon the main land, and so the dust being mingled with 
water, was frozen'to their backs; and having oftentimes so done, the 
ice being strongly frozen upon them, with great fury they came to 
fight against the Tartars. And when the Tartars threw their darts, or 
shot their arrows among them, they rebounded back again as if they 
had lighted upon stones; and the rest of their weapons could by no 
means hurt them. Howbeit, the dogs made an assault upon the Tar¬ 
tars, and wounding some of them tvith their teeth, and slaying others, 
at length they drove them out of thetr countries. And thereupon they 
have a proverb of the same matter, as yet rife among them, whicli they 
speak in jesting sort to one another, * My father, or my brother, was 
slain of dogs.’ The women which they took they brought into their 
own cduntry, who remained there till their dying day.”j: 


* Giro del Mondo, Parte 2. p. 100. 

i* Ibid. Parted, p.346. The bezoar is supposed to be an animal concretion, 
but not produced by wounds and blood. 

X Voyage de Johannes de Plano Carpini unto the North East parts of the 
World, in the year of our Lord 1246,*'—Hakluyt's Voyages, vol. i. p. 58. 
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Father Merolla likewise, from whose veracious chronicle we have 
before quoted, relates, in his ‘‘Voyage to Congo," that the supersti¬ 
tious inhabitants were persuaded that no rain fell during the ordinary 
season, because the Fathers of the Convent of Sogno had built an 
apartment two stones high. One of the order was fired with indig<« 
nation at this atrocious thought, and reproached them vehemently for 
their unwarrantable folly. “ Make a devout procession," said he, ^'to 
our lady of Pinda ; I assure you God will relieve your wants. So they 
did, and so it fell out; the earth being soaked with rain, the l)ouse 
(which had been supposed to prevent it) remaining untouched, and the 
people satisfied. Since then they have used this in time of distress, 
and it has happened they have gone from the Banza with fair weather, 
and returned well soaked from Pinda."* Father Merolla was beset by 
a witch, and ‘*it seems their custom is, that when they have a mind to 
bewitch any one mortally, they put a certain herb or plant into a hole 
they have dug, which as it perishes and decays, so the vigour and 
spirits of the person they have a design upon will fail and decay. I 
proposed to myself to spend my time in baptizing till the watermen 
that belonged to my boat returned to me; but it so happened that 1 
had done all that 1 had to do before any one of them came. I then went 
down to the rivcr-sidc, a little way distant, whither the witch followed 
me. When 1 had gone down thrice, endeavouring all along to avoid her, 
and finding 1 could not, 1 sat me down by the water-side in expectation of 
the watermen's coming. This the hag perceiving, she likewise squat her¬ 
self dewn over against me. The people being ciiridus to know w'hat would 
be the event of this contest, had hid themselves in an adjoining field of 
millet, which grew about ten or twelve hands high, which 1 know no¬ 
thing of. Whilst i was thus sitting, and observing that vile wretch so 
near me, it put me in mind of the saying of the wise man, ‘ Mulier 
nequam plaga niovtia : a wicked woman is a deadly wound,’ Then I 
addressed myself to God, saying, ‘O Lord, the cause is thine, thy ho¬ 
nour lies at the stake, and so much the rather, by reason that the inha¬ 
bitants of this island are but very little acquainted with thee. As for me, 
I am but a poor worm in respect of tliy majesty. Do thou work in me, 
for without thee 1 can do nothing.’ This said, I comihanded her once 
more, in the name of the Blessed Trinity and the Holy Virgin, to be 
gone, and withal blowing gently towards ber, she all of a sudden, giv¬ 
ing three leaps, and howling thrice, fled aw'ay in a trice. The swiftness 
of her iiiotions was so extraordinary that they were wondered at by all 
that saw them, and thought impossible to be performed by any human 
power. When the wTetch began to fly, the people came forth of their 
holes, and running after her, with several reproachful exclamations, 
cried out, ‘ The devil is fled and the priest not moved : the devil take 
all witches and witchcraft!’ 1 being surprised at hearing of so great a 
number of voices in iny favour, gave immediate thanks to the Supreme 
Disposer of all things, and more especially when I heard them cry 
farther, ‘ God prosper Christianity! God prosper Christianity !’ "f 
To extract all the absurd talcs which ancient travels have recorded 
as true, would be to fill volumes; would be to open a iisel'^ss iuunda- 

• Voyiipr to Congo, hy Fatlivr J. <U Sorrento, p. 
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tion of folly upon the world. There is not a book of the periods to 
which we refer, without them; and when the question presents itself 
relative to the degree of faith which such details must necessarily have 
extorted, we are lost in admiration, and scarcely can repress contempt. 
But the times, as we have shown, were predisposed to receive them; 
predisposed, by common pursuits, and common fancies, to admit all 
passible which human imagipation could conceive. There were seep* 
tics, no doubt; there were those whose minds, advanced beyond the age, 
looked down with pity or with scorn upon the trammelled slaves of 
fantasy, and felt their own strength gigantic, in observing the compa¬ 
rative weakness of the hour. But they must always have been few. 
They who can abandon the prejudices of their age always 'will be few ; 
and when the Rare Travels of Job Hortop the ** Historical Treatise 
of Noah’s Travels into Europe ;”t the “ Voyages and Travels” of Sir 
John Mandevillc,! of John Wcbbe,§ and Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, || 
could find faith and purchasers, however circumscribed, we must 
imagine that there were gulls of no ordinary calibre. 

But as civilization proceeded, people naturally began to.be aslsamed 
of believing 6ctions so absurd, and anomalies so unmeaning and barba¬ 
rous. The human intellect was rising into manhood, and at last, but 
not till late, learned to ridicule the tales of the nursery. The conse¬ 
quences, however, of this recoil were such as invariably accompany ex¬ 
tremes. Readers were no longer “ courteous,” or gentle and poor 
Bruce and Mungo Park were doomed to hold an elevated situation by the 
side of Mandeville and Pinto. Then, it was not sufficient to reject ma¬ 
nifest impossibilities: from believing too much, the world were deter¬ 
mined to believe too little, and arbitrarily set down as falsehood what a 
slight degree of investigation might have convinced them was the truth. 
And if, as it has been well observed by Aristotle, men will sometimes forge 
probabilities, yet, on the other hand, many improbabilities frequently turn 
out to be true. But how far our faith ought to be surrendered, where 
the authority is not clearly indisputable, may admit of much question. 
Were not the task too invidious, we could point out various travels of 
the present day, that do not stand beyond suspicion, though an obvious 
necessity may have constrained the traveller to greater caution than of 
yore. Readers still love the marvellous, though they are less easily de¬ 
ceived ; travellers arc still credulous, still prompt to administer food for 
marvel, though they follow no longer the adventurous career of the bold 
Baron Munchausen. Even the well-meaning and judicious are fre¬ 
quently given to exaggeration and error; have frequently (to use the 

words of Ben Jonson) *‘been so cheated with false relations i’their time, 

• 

* Anno 1A95. Aono 1607. % Anno 1540. 

§ Anno 15S0. Webbe sets out with saying, ** I do protest, that in this booke 
there is nothiug mentioned or expressed but that which is truth, and what mine 
owue eyes have perfectly seene.” 

II In the dedication of an English translation of this work by Henry Cogan 
(1663) to the Earl of Strafford, the dedicator says, Purebas, a writer of good 
credit here in England, gives this testimony of my author : that no man before him, 
to his knowledge, hath spoken so much, and so truly, of those Oriental parts of the 
world, which are so little known to us, as he bath done.” Henry Cogan then en¬ 
ters upon an Apologetical Defence of Pinto, by citations from authors who have 
also mentioned some of his most extravagant assertions. Yet this Pinto is now 
best known as a proverbial liar.” 
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as to ha’ found it a far harder thing to correct their books than collect 
them.” And the simplicity which ** sets you down how many candles 
there are fth’ roome lighted, to a snuff precisely,” will as necessarily 
outstep the bounds of veracity, though with every disposition to be ex¬ 
act, as the hardy mendaciousness which asserts impossibilities, and 
defies public reproof. Hence the reader and the writer should be 
equally on their guard ; the reader careful not to form a hasty judgment, 
and the writer jealous lest his judgment *fall asleep. There should be 
some confidence, and some caution; and on both sides an abhorrence of 
deceit. Travellers^ Tales would then be no longer Travellers' licences^ 
nor would men strive to awake an interest by unworthy arts. But alas ! 
this is too much to require of the imaginative! too much to expect from 
the frail! The busy, meddling fiend” will be beaten away only to 
return ; human vanity will still magnify its own importance, and exag¬ 
gerate its own virtue. The tale ** quorum pars magna fiii ” will still 
form the prominent subject of discussion, and draw with it, insensibly, 
all its deleterious properties. Men may grow wiser, but they will still 
be men! 


LONDONIANA. 

Moiving — Evenings 

The sun certainly does not seem to rise in London as it does in the 
country, unless it be at Midsummer, when he appears about the time 
the kitchen-fires are extinguishing, and the late-sitting inhabitants are 
betaking themselves to rest. Light breaks indeed over the enormous 
mass of houses, but tliere is no brilliant Aurora, no dewy freshness 
about it. The day comes heavily ** in clouds,” the sun is shorn of his 
beams, and all the glories of a country morn are wanting. The watch¬ 
men have of late years omitted to cry the state of the weather, and the 
close-curtained bed-room tells no tale of the risen sun : all is artificial 
life, the time-piece alone regulating the getting-up of the Londoner, and 
his descent to the breakfast-table and morning newspaper. The earliest 
cry is that of the miserable chimney-sweeper, shivering along the cliill 
streets, with an empty stomach, in search of his glbomy employment. 
No noise of carriages assails the ear, for they are among the luxuries 
of the later day. The milkwoman passes with her shrill cry and her 
sturdy step, her overflowing pails rarely of genuine worth, and her 
Welsh countenance bespeaking her peculiar caste, and the great hardi¬ 
ness of her constitution. Her temperance, and her entire difference of 
physiognomy and accent, prevent her being mistaken for a sister of the. 
Emer^d Isle, whose professional avocations, too, are generally of an¬ 
other order; the Irish being, for the most part, barrow or washer-women. 
The domestic servants, half asleep, may be heard at the late hour of 
eight o’clock, even in the summer, descending the stairs of the dwell¬ 
ing-house, to clean the rooms and kindle the fires; else all within doors 
is wrapped in curtained stillness. 

In the streets, denuded of a busy population, a lofty-laden cart may 
be seen, dragging along its heavy burthen of garden-produce to some 
of the great markets. Here and there, a straggling, staggering drunk¬ 
ard takes his tortuous course to the bed, if he possess one, on which 
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his fevered brow may repose in almost apoplectic sleep. The journey,, 
man mechanic, yawning, proceeds to his place of daily labour ; and the 
muck-covered scavenger is cleaning away the pitchy filth of the precedr 
ing day from the almost deserted pavement. Here and there, the slip¬ 
shod apprentice appears at his master's door, opening'theshop-windows, 
or preparing for the business of the risen day by cleaning the glass, 
and exhibiting in neat array the goods which are designed for entrap¬ 
ping the eye of the passenger, labelled to deceive, or priced to decoy a 
customer by their surpassing cheapness. The dapper servant-girl, with 
the slumber of the preceding night upon her eyes, is sweeping the steps 
at the door, coquetting with the footman in the next area, or looking 
vacantly up and down the street, leaning upon her besom, and think¬ 
ing, mayhap, of some far-off' lover. 

Such is ** Morning in London," as it strikes the eye of the beholder, 
and as it is most obvious to the senses; but morning carries with, it to 
thousands of bosoms there, on every rising sun, a very different aspect. 
How many are there who meet it with unclosed eyes, whom care and 
misery have made sleepless, or who see with its return the last dawning 
of cherished hope expire! It is the last morn that the man of business 
will be in odour with the world; in a few hours he must meet his cre¬ 
ditors, and bis ruin will be declared. It is the morning when the crimi¬ 
nal must die. It is the period when happiness will take leave of a 
thousand bosoms, and the remainder of life's journey be travelled over, 
serrated with furrows, and broken up by misery. It is the day-spring 
of hope to many, wlio have eagerly looked forward to its dawning a 
long time previously. New projects await execution by the man of 
successful enterprise; and the business of the day, displacing sleep and 
spurring the sides of his intent, as he leaves his bed, awakens a thou¬ 
sand new schemes. To-day, the virgin will be the bride; the heir 
come to his possessions; the ambitious man revel in the fruition of his 
desires, and the gay and giddy enjoy new pleasures. Yet, of all these, 
ere a few hours, many will be disappointed, and many who rejoiced at 
the morn, before evening arrives, will be silent in their last, lung sleep I 

But this is getting serious. Hogarth has given a capital delineation 
of “ Morning in London," which is familiar to all lovers of his pictures ; 
but then it is satincal. Swift, too, has touched upon it. The cries, 
which are heard in this part of the day in rapid multiplicity, have 
long formed a distinguishing character of London with country people. 
Many of them, indeed, are not easily understood, except by the practised 
ear. They differ according to the season, and the various wares that 
happen to be in fashion; and some of them have been set to music. 
Indeed, it is by no means uncommon to hear a solitary hawker of wares 
sing his goods in musical cadence; but then he happens to be one of 
ten thousand whose voices are any thing but harmonious. In ancient 
times, it is probable, they were drawled out with a nicer attention to 
what was supposed to be harmony. The goods thus sold at different 
times, or the “ cries of the city,” are curious, in showing the changes of 
the fashions. At one period, “ rosemary and bays“ mariboncs [ 
maid’s maribones!” “ fine felt hats and spectacles“ mats for beds 
** small coal, a penny a peck;” “ handkerchief buttons“ hot sheep’s 
feet;" a tankcr.bearer," &c. &c. mingled with many of those at pre¬ 
sent heard in the streets during the morning. 
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Morning — IUtvening, 

The numerous stage-coaches^ which pour into London early in the 
dayj assist to distinguish the hour. The mails and night-coacfaesj al¬ 
most numberless, as the watchmen retire,'mark not only the period of 
the day, but remind the beholder of the vast intercourse of the country 
with the metropolis. In 1662, there were only six stage-coaches in 
constant employ throughout the whole kingdom; and they were greatly 
opposed by the lovers of ancient usages, who wrote against their use, 
prophesied the ruin they would occasion ;• and one writer * said respect¬ 
ing them, as a great objection to their introduction, “ Those stage¬ 
coaches make gentlemen come to London on very small, occasion, 
which, otherwise, they would not do but upon urgent necessity; 
nay, the convenience of the passage makes their wives often come up, 
who, rather than come such long journeys on horseback, would stay at 
home. Here, when they have come to town, they must presently be 
in the mode, get tine clothes, go to plays and treats, and by these 
means get such a habit of idleness and love of pleasure, that they are 
wrong ever after.” How this poor man's hair would have stood on 
end, could he have watched for half a day from the top of the new tri¬ 
umphal arch at Hyde Park Corner, the entrance of the hundreds of the 
dangerous vehicles that pass in that space of time I How would he have 
grieved over the ruin that must inevitably follow such portentous 
innovations! 

In thc.morning the merchant, whose accumulations have enabled him 
to take 3 house at the west end of town, or (if he be a Quaker, or a 
little straight-laced in religion,) at Camberwell, may be seen, neatly 
and trimly dressed, driving his onc-horse chaise to his city counting- 
house, over which his frugal fathers lived content with honest gains. 
There was then no Stock Exchange. The counting-house and the rooms 
of the paternal dwelling, (now converted into warehouses,) were then 
wont, at the early hour of seven o’clock, to witness the wholesome break¬ 
fast with its ponderous cold chine. The various stages come in loaded 
with the inmates of the city warehouses and their employia ; a vast mass 
through every avenue of London flocks to the rendezvous of bustle and 
toil, accumulates round the Exchange, and for some hours afterwards 
changes the late scanty-peopled Cornhill into a hive of busy industry. 
The immense weight of mercantile affairs transacted in'the day is gene¬ 
rally completed in the morning, and speedily brought to a conclusion by 
the admirable method which habit has introduced. But while com¬ 
merce and traffle have not neglected the more precious part of the day 
for their concerns, the west end of the town has almost ceased to re¬ 
cognize the existence of such a portion of time in the twenty-four 
hours. Formerly, even Parliament met at eight o’clock in the morning. 
To'meet as late as ten was deemed a corruption of manners, and a de¬ 
bate prolonged until four in the afternoon was deemed a most extraor¬ 
dinary thing, and one which could scarcely have occurred if it had not 
involved in its important issue the question of a monarch’s crown and a 
nation’s liberty. How times arc changed ! 

But the hot water has been brought up, the operation of shaving lias 
been gone through; let us descend to tlie breakfast-room, which in 
London differs from the country, in many and various arrangements, 
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but in none more than the introduction of the morning newspaper, 
^tbont which breakfast would be imperfect, and the stock of know¬ 
ledge required throughout the day be found lamentably deficient. 
There is nothing more wonderful, nothing that sets in a higher light the 
power of man’s intellect and industry, than the production of a daily 
morning newspaper at the hour of breakfast. Custom makes it a 
thing too familiar to many to be wondered at; they who do not think or 
reason (and it is astonishing, how many among mankind are of this 
stamp) may judge lightly of it, but not so those who are accustomed to 
reflection. In the **Times,*'for example, are renewed everyday the 
pages of a closely-printed volume. Intelligence from all parts of the 
world, the wants, the virtues, die crimes, the luxuries, the miseries of 
society in the last twenty-four hours are displayed there, and universal 
man concentrated, as it were, into one focus. There is in such a print¬ 
ed sheet, a perfect map of society, on which may be found laid down 
every hue which tinges the motley civilization of the country and age. 
Were a man banished to a solitary island in the Atlantic, with such a 
newspaper reaching him, he would not lose his knowledge of the affairs 
and business, of the manners and politics, of his native land, bat would 
progress with them. A newspaper of this species brings the individuals 
of a country, no matter how scattered, into one centre; it combines 
and keeps fixed to the land of their birth the affections of wandering 
thousands; it carries over the world the glory and greatness of the 
country whence it emanates, in its very form and outline; it is, in short, 
the representative of national intellect, and the great vehicle of general 
knowledge. The wet morning newspaper is the great glory of a lion- 
don bre^fast-table, and its reading, seasoned with highly-flavoured 
bohea, is one of those things which gives the sooty atmosphere of the 
metropolis an advantage which the glorious freshness of a country 
morning can scarcely outrival. The advertisements are indispensable 
to sellers and purchasers, and even match-making advertisements afibrd 
amusement. Newspapers are not of older date than Charles I. though 
it appears Cromwell made the most effective use of them. His pene¬ 
trating mind saw how well they might be made to turn to account 
in his service, and disdained not their aid- The following forms a cu¬ 
rious contrast to a modern teacher’s advertisement. About forty 
miles from London is a schoolmaster has had such success with boys, 
as there are almost forty ministers that were his scholars. His wife 
also teaches girls lace-making, plain work, raising paste, sauces, and 
cookery, to the degree of exactness. Her price is ten pounds or eleven 
the year, with a pair of sheets and one spoon, to be returned if de¬ 
sired. Coaches and other conveniences pass every day, within half a mile 
of the house; and it is but an easy day’s journey to or from London.” 
1691. 


But we make a digression from our subject. If the morning star is 
rarely seen in London, and day comes on in clouds heavily, it brings 
with it all the enjoyments of artificial life, all the improvements which 
the intellect of man has accumulated from the experience of ages, to ren¬ 
der life agreeable. The picture gallery, the concert, the promenade*— 
the first of intellectual enjoyments await a London morning. Refine¬ 
ment spreads before the Londoner all the elegance of her charms, and 
whets the appetite by the new forms she puts on; fashion attracts, gay 
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equipages glide along, as the morning rail, and the exchange of names 
on the glazed pasteboard, give an opportunity lor compliment, and the 
pleasant, though perhaps too insincere, addresses of conventional polite¬ 
ness. 

Next comes evening. Thousands of lamps, in long chains of fire, 
stretch away to enormous distances. The display of tiie 8ha}>s, lighted 
up with peculiar brilliancy, and filled w^th valuable merchandise, which, 
to decoy the customer, are rendered oftentimes more brilliant by the 
reflection of numerous mirrors, is most striking in effect. The streets 
are thronged with people, and thousands of elegant equipages roll 
along to the appointed dinner-hour party, or to listen to tlie strains of 
Pasta. The night-watch, too, is going on, beaded by some modern 
Dogberry; two atid two they set out for their beat from the parish 
watch-house, well-coated, lanterned, and cudgelled ; big with their 
brief authority, and full of ferocious determination to keep the King’s 
peace among all peaceable persons, but to avoid hard blows, and not to 
see a nightly depredator if he “ come down** to them handsomely. 
Their rattles—which snccecded the horns anciently carried by watch¬ 
men to obtain assistance or laise an alarm—proudly slung over their 
shoulders; formidable to friends, valiant only where cause of fear is 
not; and sage in their knowledge, and firm in their own interpretation 
of night-constable law, they go to protect what needs not their pro¬ 
tection, and to neglect all that craves it in sober earnest. 

The evening, when the bustle of business is over with tlic tradesman, 
is the time when he seeks that relaxation whicli he imagines is neces¬ 
sary after the fatigues of the day. This unbending from tlic sober 
duties of life, too often consists in attending the smoking-room, and 
breathing an atmosphere little calculated to repair the efiects of labour. 
The home is exchanged for the glass of ale and dish of politics, and 
bed follows before the noon of night. It is to this practice of (miscalled) 
** recreation” after daily labour, that so many bloated and apoplectic per¬ 
sons arc found in one class of citizens. The habits of the London 
tradesman are, after all, sedentary ; and active exercise should consti¬ 
tute the counteracting resource to keep him in healtli, not fat ale and 
the fumes of tobacco. In the evening, every coSee-holise and ale-shop 
is filled with tliose whose constitutions arc too inflammatory already, 
and who lay the foundation of disease by these miscalled enjoyments. 
In this respect, the higher orders manage better. The dance, even in a 
crowded ball-room, affords strong exercise, and is, beyond all compa¬ 
rison, more beneficial to the constitution. 

The theatres, which used to holdout so much attraction on a lx>ndon 
evening, have lately fallen off; but they may still be seen with tiie use¬ 
less parade of a military guard, and the ofllcious Imk-boys receiving 
their quota of the auditors on the shut of day. Ic is incredible how 
much of vice is attached to the evening public entertainments of this 
most religious nation. Our theatres are thronged with degraded wo¬ 
men, and the streets filled by them in a way seen* in no other capital in 
Europe. While masquerades in private-houses are deemed immoral— 
where, in fact, they might be made to constitute a very rational amuse¬ 
ment—public masquerades are permitted, which are followed by the low 
and infamous only, where qpblushing prostitution leads the van, and 
the most profligate of the other sex congregate. In these places boxes 
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are let out to persons, many of them pretending to respectability, viho 
go to see only and to contemplate the scene of profligacy. What effect 
such sights and characters must have upon, those who only go as spec¬ 
tators, it is easy to imagine. Accustomed to contemplate infamy with 
horror, a repetition of the sight lessens the disgust felt, until at last it is 
tolerated, and ultimately puts on even an agreeable aspect. 

On a fine moonlight evening, London, with the additional splendour 
of Its gas-lamps, (that is, provided the atmosphere be tolerably free 
from clouds, which is not often the case,) and the moving crowds in 
the streets, presents a very charming aspect. Regent-street, in particu¬ 
lar, with its different-fronted edifices, and its ample breadth of pave¬ 
ment, seems almost a fairy scene. Such a street, in a milder and more 
agreeable climate, where night might be enjoyed with safety, would be 
deemed one of the most charming promenades in tlie world; its fame 
would be sounded far and near. As it is, the comeatability beauty*’ 
of the tiling—to use a phrase of Peter Pindar's—prevents that admira¬ 
tion, to which, as a moonlight promenade, it is justly entitled. We arc 
accustomed to take little pleasure in those things which are most within 
our reach, however worthy they may be in themselves. 

I fear the reader is by this time heartily tired of a London ** Morning 
and Evening,” but my design is only to catch the general features of 
things, and not to go into particulars ; there is a vast field open, one so 
large that the labour of a life would not be adequate to view all it con¬ 
tains, much less to describe its infinity of objects. London is itself a 
phenomenon in size and wealth, with its million and quarter of people. 
Whether so vast a capital be beneficial or not to an empire like that 
of Great Britain, whence the country must take its tone, corrupt or 
otherwise, is a question which it would be difficult to solve; but it may 
be confidently affirmed, that no modern nation of the earth but England 
will leave behind in its decay a city of such vastness, connected with 
associations of greater import, or recollections more proudly linked with 
the destinies of universal man. 


THfi WEST INDIA INTEREST. 

The human body, under the excitement of a severe fever, is typical of the 
condition of this empire during the late contest. Every branch of industry 
was unnaturally exerted; and those who gained largely by the fever of 
the body politic, are surprised thrt they cannot now make profits os rapidly 
as they did when the unparalleled events that the war gave rise to were in 
pn^ess. The ship-owner considers himself oppressed, because he cannot 
make so large an income from his trade as at the time when the Government 
was almost constantly in the market hiring transports, and when the delays 
attendant upon convoys rendered a double complement of vessels necessary 
for the conveyance of freight to and from every quarter of the globe. The 
land-owner deems protection essentially necessary to his interest, to enable 
him to keep up his rents at the point they had attained when Great Britain 
was, in fact, the ark of the world, into which the inhabitants of all nations 
nished to save themselves from the poUtical inundations which swept away, 
in a greater or less degree, all the institutions of their reraective countries. 
At that period, the British empire was the only point of safety. An influx of 
strangers was the consequence, which, with other circumstances, brought the 
produce of the land so readily into demand, as to render the rents of land¬ 
owners and the profits of landholders inordinate; and although the country is 
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BOW approachii^ a sound and natural course of policy, and pasainK tbrou^li 
tfie crucible of improvement^ yet those who have gained advantage by the 
war^ and have been basking in the sunshine of the artiiicial system that ema¬ 
nated from it, with a long series of mischief occasioned by restrictive legiria- 
tion, wDl pertinaciously resist to the last every effort at change. Notwith¬ 
standing all circumstances have altered around them, they have vainly hoped 
to pursue their course without a deviation; and the nearer the change from 
narrow polii^ to leading principles approaches them, the more restless they 
become. M^atever are the failings of Uie present generation, taking things 
for granted is not one of them. Unfortunately for those who are stickling 
for exclusion, and urging the Government to pursue a false policy for the 
temporary benefit of the few, as they vainly imagine, to the destruction of 
the best interests of the whole; an inquiring spirit is abroad that exposes 
the objects of self-interest. Deceptive plausibility and distorted facts will 
not now be borne with, the country will think for itself; and if the Cabinet 
were less inclined, than we believe it is, to apply a vigorous attempt at reno¬ 
vation towards the national relations, the current of opinion is too strong in 
its favour for such renovation to be neglected. In some instances it is pro¬ 
ceeding, in others it must be actively and honestly commenced. 

lliese general remarks apply to the West India question as closely ns to 
any other; and as that question is under our present consideration, we shall 
advert to it without farther preliminary comment. In all the changes tlmt 
are taking place, considerable irritation very naturally prevails. Persons 
who have been protected under restrictive enactments imagine, as a matter 
of course, that they must be cruelly dealt by, wlien especial interference in 
their favour is in any degree withdrawn, and the public (which is a party 
uniformly forgotten on all these occasions by those who are the loudest in 
defending what they conceive to be their own rights) is about to be admitted 
upon something like equal terms into any commercial transaction it may have 
been excluded from. The remark may appear extraordinary to a large por¬ 
tion of the community, but it is no less true on that account, that £nglis]t 
legislation, until within these very few years, in all affairs of trade, has pur¬ 
sued a course that has regularly led to the result of serving the few at the 
expense of the many—of bolstering up individual interests to the neglect of 
the great interest of the nation; and in proof of this we have only to refer to 
the conduct of the m4>st opulent and extensively-engaged practice merchants 
in the world, when the gutter and tinsel of the war, and all the high-colour¬ 
ing of prosperity that it gave to British trade, were fading, and things could 
be seen in their true light, llien it was that the merchants of the City of 
London felt it necessary to declare, that individual interests must give way to 
that of the nation, and, when foreign competition was making rapid strides, 
the true method of bearing up asrainst it, was by unfettering commerce, and 
by giving it the opportunity of diffusing itself in all directions. Evezy sen¬ 
tence of this justly-celebrated petition virtually declares the existence of 
false legislation in matters of trade; and although it was the production of 
individuals who practically understood every branch of the subject upon 
which they were treating, and would be the first to suffer if their views were 
exyoneous, still the quarter from whence it proceeded could not prevent that 
strong motive of human action, self-interest, from appearing among certain 
parties that had been nursed in restriction, and showing itself in irritation and 
every form of opporition that their ingenuity could point out to any change. 
If angry feelings, in many instances, are felt in the various cases of the recent 
alterations, they are especiidly likdy to be felt by those connected with the 
Colonies, whose interests are exclusive. The distance from the mother-coun¬ 
try necessarily tending to official discrepancy, if not to malversation; tlie 
state of colonial society, and several other circumstwcea that have a direct 
influence in creating a predisposition to discontent in our dependencies, ren¬ 
der the application of change there, although it should be marked by every 
feature or improvement to ^ general reasoner and to those not hound down 
by local prejudices, a task of extreme delicacy; and if this remark be appli- 
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cable to colonists generally, it is particularly so to those connected with our 
West India possessions, partaking, as they do, of all the motives of irritation 
that may be felt under alterations by individuals, either in this country or in 
the other colonies; to which may be added that question, creating so much 
difference of opinion—the improvement of the condition of the slave popula¬ 
tion. Without entering, to any extent, upon that interesting and intricate 
question, we may be permitted to advert to it, before we proceed to that 
part of the subject that is at present more immediately attracting the 
public notice—the depression of West India property. The amelioration of 
the condition of our slave population is a subject so beset with enthusiasm on 
the one hand, mid bigotry on the other, that it is almost impossible to ullutlo 
to it without either incurring the charge of wild innovation, that will in its 
result prematurely sever the colonies from the mother-country, and conse¬ 
quently ruin those connected with them, or of encouraging shivery, accom¬ 
panied by the most revolting cruelties. We are relieved, however, in some 
degree from the anxiety consequent upon this subject in those who treat upon 
it, because, whenever colonial objects have been noticed by us, we have never 
hesitated to declare our conviction of the necessity of granting every facility 
to the dependencies of this country to improve their condition, to treat them 
with hberality, and place them, in all their politiciil and commercial relathms, 
as nearly as circumstances will allow, upon a footing with the parent state. 
This we have held to bo the only course that can make colonies really avail¬ 
able so long as they continue in that situation, an<l faitliful friends in the 
event of their becoming independent; but in all these discussions it is higlily 
necessary not to confound the colonies themselves with individuals who set 
up their interest as paramount, as inseparably interwoven with the colonial 
system. Every leading circumstance connected with the ^V^est India Islands 
ought to be regarded under this impression ; and although we would not, if 
it can by possibility he avoided, have individuals suffer in their property in 
any instance, still they must not stand in the way of higher objects ; and the 
more especially when the connection of many of thcMii with the Islands is 
referred to. This will be more ])roperly considered in tracing the conse- 
quenc.es of depression in West India produce; but, in passing, it may he well 
to notice, that in no system have excrescences ufion it grown larger than in 
the colonial, almost to equal in size the system itself. These excrescenc.es 
have taken deep root, and ramihed themselves widely; but a sound treat¬ 
ment will tend to reduce them, not indeed without considerable dissatisfac¬ 
tion on the part of individuals themselves, and some embaiTfissment on the 
part of the colonies, hut, as wo believe, in no degree endangering their pre¬ 
sent security, and tending to increase their future prosperity. 

Tho slave-population question stands precisely upon the same ground as 
several others at this moment: public discussion has long been atloat with 
respect to it, and the public feeling has been excited; and although isolated 
acts of cruelty and mismanagement are swelled, by enthusiasts, into general 
ill-treatment,—and on no occasion, we are aware, docs exaggeration prevail 
in a greater degree than in controversies relating to the management of the 
slave population,—yet a dispassionate review of the subject cannot, and ought 
not to be much longer delayed. 1 he Government has long seen this, fuid 
has been preparing the way by measures of gradual amelioration. Eut it is 
not upon the ground of cruelty that this question ou^ht to be considered; for 
although that has been made a prominent feature in it by those who have in¬ 
judiciously advocated slave emancipation, it is not the true motive for action. 
At this moment, the condition of the West India population is more an object 
with the politician than the philanthropist; for however w'e may lament the 
errors of injudicious advocates for alteration in the latter capacity, their ex¬ 
ertions have been highly serviceable in checking the ill-treatment of negroes, 
^though those exertions have been accompanied, in many instances, by very 
wild notions of amelioration; and it is due to many connected with the West 
Indies, to declare that they have frequently cheerfully assisted in increas¬ 
ing the personal comforts, and in diminishing the personal evils that are 
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attendunt upon Blavery^i still leaving the great question untouched, and as de¬ 
termined as ever in their (^position to it. With the regret we experience at 
this, it ought never to be forgotten, that the individuals of property and in¬ 
fluence connected with the VVest Indies have, for the mos^art, shown a rea¬ 
dy spirit to better the state of their dependents there. Tne question of ill- 
treatment is certainly not now the one to be mainly considered; the object 
fur negro amendment does not spring from that root; for we have reason to 
know that, taking it upon the great scale, the population is in a bettered state, 
and enjoying comforts that, in many instances, are not experienced nearer home 
by the productive classes. 'Ihe question, then, of ameliorating the condition of 
the native inhabitants of the islands is in a great measure reduced to one of 
policy, and it belongs to the statesman to inquire how far it is safe to delay 
the consideration of it, and huw far the opposition of those who are, undoubt¬ 
edly, deeply interested in it, but whose stake in the West Indies ought, as 
we impaiiially view it, to lead them to a different course, should have influ¬ 
ence upon the decision. We leave out of view the anomaly of a country, 
that enjoys the largest portion of genuine freedom, possessing colonies in 
which slavery is predominant, and apply oui'selves to the practical part of the 
inquiry,—whether such a state of things, under present circumstances, can 
continue ? llie events of the last half-century (in which the abolition of the 
slave-trade bears a conspicuous part) in Kurope and another hemisphere, have 
all had an influence upon British dependencies; but that which has, more 
than any other, given an example to those in the AVe&t Indies, is the revolu¬ 
tion that took place some years since in St. Domingo. There is a case in 
point, of a black population successfully resisting all the efforts of the parent 
country to bring it into subjection, which, at an immense sacrifice of lives and 
treasure, she for years made in vain. Certain motives and circumstances 
impelled the natives of St. Domingo to this resistance; and, we would ask, if 
similar motives ojierate with the .S()0,000 nogi'oes of Jamaica, why are we to 
expect a different result from them, and the inhabitants of the other islands, 
when a favourable opportunity offers.^ Let it not be said that this is dange¬ 
rous doctrine to promulgate, that it is putting it in the minds of the slaves 
to revolt. It may be wifely asi-orted that they require no such memento, 
'fhey arc aware thet they are in a state of degradathm, and they will take 
the first opportunity of freeing themselves from it. Let it not be said that 
the language of prudent apprehension, that would lead to a due and calm 
consideration of this mighty subject, is calculated to bring the lives of tbe 
wliites connected witli the colonies into jeopardy; its ohje<!t is to save them, 
wJten they are on the brink of a precipice, from impending ruin. As the 
events of the world have changed, and information has advanced with unpa¬ 
ralleled rapidity, a certain portion of persons have been trying the experiment 
of arresting the march of knowledge, and of keeping things, as nearly as pos¬ 
sible, in the state in which tliey found tlieni. An anxiety to jireserve what 
they conceive the advantage, to )dacc themselves ujion higher ground of 
either personal profit or iKilitical power, or some other eqiially alluring 
motive, according to their particular views, urges them to prolong a con¬ 
test, in which a little reflection must convince them they cannot succeed. The 
courae of events, and the opinion of mankind, are against them. These over¬ 
powering facts hang upon the flanks of this antediluvian plialanx at every turn 
it takes, and render this army of martyrs to the prejudices of by-gone days, in 
which their exploits would have been duly appreciated, every hour less efli- 
cient, until it will at length become completely iiorft 4e combat and forgotten. 
But weak as its efforts are, compared with the moral force it has to contend 
against, it has already, and may again hasten a crisis. The completion of the 
Catholic question is precisely in point. The civil disabilities of seven millions 
of fellow-subjects were beneath the notice of this trusty band, that fights so 
strenuously under the banners of bigotry, whether religious or political, un¬ 
less it were when it could come into insolent collision with them. Tlse disgrace 
of being kept without the pale of the constitution, and all the irritation con¬ 
sequent upon that disgrace, were phantoms in their eyes i and when the fright- 
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ful reality of dannr appeared to those who, to the surprise of reflect* 
ing mind, had so long been sceptical with regard to its existence, ufft 'daiightB 
errant of exclusion remained steady in error, and in that course of de%Bice 
which had done mdch to hasten the consummation. So it is with the Neno* 
population question. As Idiose who saw the necessity, from policy, of libe- 
razing the laws respecting the Catholics were anathematized as enemies of 
the Protestant Ghur^ ; so are they equally charged with hostility to the colo¬ 
nial interests of the empire, who see the necessity of a gradual change in the 
condition of the native inhabitants *of the West India islands, because they 
know that the discontent which is engendered by moral degradation cannot be 
always ke][|t under control. It may, like a body of water that is dammed up, 
remain oiuet for a time, but its own force upon the barriers that repress itwUl 
ultimatmy break them down, and the slightest external impetus will cause it 
more rapidly to carry away the flood-gates, and in its pas^e in search of a 
level, to sweep all before it. Can it be supposed that the Blacks in Jamaica, 
having the example of St. Dominm) before their eyes, with the same facilities 
of retiring into the woods, and there carrying on a desultory warfare, the 
only limits to which would be the exhaustion of the numbers of those sent 
from the parent state to take part in it; (with almost the certainty of aid 
from the Americans, in any struggle they may carry on with the Gkivemment 
at home, which b well known in the West Indies)—will not take the eariiest 
opportunity of shaking off the disgrace and evib of slavery? Is it to be ex¬ 
pected that the Blacks will suffer themselves to be pent up for ever by a hand¬ 
ful of Europeans, and not endeavour to break down such an insufficient safi^ 
guard for preserving their obedience, the first favourable moment? Can it 
be doubted that the most appalling desolation, both as regards lives and pro¬ 
perty, would follow in the train of such a movement ? 

Whibt the West India interest is cavilling about comparative trifles, 
and resbting the introduction of just principles for the security of lives and 
property in the islands, the embankments upon which they rdy for keep¬ 
ing the great body of physical force within due control are tottering at 
every part, and ready to give way at the first rush that may be made 
upon tnem. If peraetual luavery for the natives of the West Indies were 
the policy of the ^vernment, it has gone much too far in ameliorating 
their condition, because, by the recent measures, it has shown them that their 
lot is a hard one, and, although some of the trifling causes of irritation 
may be removed, the great sting of oppression still remains. But Govern¬ 
ment, we are satbfied, can have no such chimerical notions; it is proceeding 
upon higher and sounder principles, and is endeavouring, by this partial re¬ 
lief, to clear away the difliculties that surround the subject; in which task 
every public writer may render hb quota of assistance, by an honest endea¬ 
vour to soften down prejudices that exist against opening the great safety- 
valve for the West India dependencies. If it is once admitted that slavery 
cannot continue there ad tT^nitum —and we believe no one b rash enough to 
assert that it can—when wul a more favourable opportunity be afforded for 
removing it than the present; or rather, b not the danger of delay becoming 
every day more apparent ? As we have before observed, a great deni of em¬ 
barrassment in the discussion of this subject has arisen from the wild efforts 
of enthusiasts to obtain an immediate abolition of sbvery, which we are bola 
to affim was never yet contempbted by any reflecting person. Mr. Can¬ 
ning, in his own peculiar strain of eloquence, pointed out the danger of 
giving sudden liberty to the negro, who, with the bodily stren^h of the man, 
possesses only the mental weakness of the (^ild; but toe whole course of his 
policy proved that he always looked to gradual abolition: to that measure 
that would tend to bring mental and bodily powers more nearly up 
to restrmn the violence of brute force, that has at present no otht 


on a par; 
er mental 


the body, because education and other advantages would ensue from it, which 
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would all have a tendency to improve the state of society in the Colonies. 
If it were necessary, we are prepared to go into the details of this particu¬ 
lar branch of the subject; but on this occasion we shall confine ourselves 
to two objections, as to gradual abolition, that are the most prominent. 
The first is the difficulty of giving compensation to the ^ave proprietors, 
and the other, the maintenance of children that would become free. The 
answer to both these objections is the same. The relief that the West India 

n rietor experiences, is at once his compensation for any loss he may sustain 
e freedom of his slaves, and rendem the maintenance of children in the 
predicament we have noticed a just claim upon him. Upon what rational 
pretence but the contemplation of W est India proprietors being called upon 
to make sacrifices under circumstances that must occur, is an equalization of 
duties upon East and West India sugars withheld ? Is not the monopoly 
that is still awarded to those who produce the latter, a sufficient compensa¬ 
tion for any loss they may sustain in the improvement of the condition of the 
colonial population P Upon what other ground are the people of England 
called upon to pay fourpence per pound for their su^r instead of twopence P 
Why are the West Indians to enjoy an exclusive privilege, and make no re¬ 
turn for it ? With regard to the maintenance of the children who would 
become free under a system of gradual emancipaiion, it may he observed, 
that the expense attendant upon it would be materially relieved by reason of 
the early age that children can be employed in the Colonies. At eight 
years old they can be engaged in picking cofiee, and performing other li^ht 
business. It has been urged, as one oiijection to this method of abolishing 
slavery, that it would not satisfy the present generation of negroes, and that 
any measure short of freedom fur themselves would rather engender discon¬ 
tent ; but those who assert this, we are convinced, know but little upon the 
subject, or wilfully misrepresent it. The negroes are attached to their chil¬ 
dren; and is it probable they would not receive*witli gratitude the great boon 
of freedom for them? If the interests of the Colonies prevent immediate 
abolition, can it be doubted that the present ra.:o would contemplate with 
satisfaction the liberty of their progeny P Unfortunately, in questions like 
the present, the immediate result of profit and loss is the only object looked 
at by those who are more especially interested. No matter what advantage 
may be ultimately gained by the modification of a system, or what difficulty 
and danger may be at a future period averted from the parties themselves; 
no matter what general benefit may accrue from it, they watch over with 
jealousy the advantage they now reap, without reference to general or future 
good. If it were not so, could the West Indians fail to perceive the ultimate 
profit they would probably secure to themselves by the employment of la¬ 
bourers who would have the strong influence of gain ofieraliiig upon them as 
an inducement to industry, or the still stronger influence of the desire to be 
preserved from want, so dee)»ly implanted in the mind of in.in; instead of 
drudges, whose only hupftuti to L'lhour now is the apprehension of the lash 
if they relax in it? But the performance of labour in St. Domingo is brought 
forward as a proof of the disadvantages of voluntary labour in the islands. 
The example of St. Domingo is the one we wish to avoid. 'Hie inhabitants 
there gained their freedom hy force, without any ]>revious steps having been 
* taken to prepare them for it. They rushed int<» it with the recKlessness of sa¬ 
vages, totally unprepared for taking any just advantage of their liberty. St. 
Domingo is a great beacon, pointing out to this country the danger of per¬ 
mitting her coloinal population to become free without due preparation. In 
our judgment, she only holds out an example as to labour, in the event, which 
God avert, of the negroes of the British islands becoming free in the same 
mauner as her native inhabitants. The diminished duty on West India 
sugar is a compensation to tho^e who produce it for sacrifices to be made 
by them, which ought to be regulated in amount and duration according to 
circumstances. W e should say, let it not be given with a niggardly hand, but 
liberally awarded when there is a just reason for bestowing it; but at present 
no such reason, that we arc aware of, exists. It is true, that this bonus was given 
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to the West Indians, in the first instance, as an encouragementtothem to set¬ 
tle in and improve the islands; but have they not, in the course of time, been 
amply repaid for their exertions in those respects P The circumstances of the 
late war were as favourable to the West India as to any other interest; and 
the efforts that interest made in accordance with the object of the bonus it re¬ 
ceived, were most beneficial to it, independent of the special privUege it ex¬ 
perienced. No interest was more successful during the war than the one under 
our notice, and the bonus in question did much to prepare the way for that 
success, but it could never have been contemplated that it was always to last. 
It has performed its duty, and it ought now only to exist in consideration of 
an extended amelioration of the islands, and as a set-off against the sacrifices 
those connected with them may be called upon to make in the furtherance of 
that object, 'fhe West India proprietors suffered by the abandonment of 
the slave-trade, but that was no sufficient reason for its continuance. If it 
were commenced for their benefit, that did not justify an adherence to a 
system in direct violation of the great principles of justice and humanity ; and, 
upon the same reasoning, the lesser evil of employing slaves ought, with all 
due care and caution, to be considered. But individuals connected with the 
West Indies, declare that any effort to relax slavery there would lead to 
the massacre of the white Inhabitants, and at the same time ask for compen¬ 
sation. Now, if they are sincere in this belief, we do not see what compen¬ 
sation they can receive for such a calamity- But taking it hy])othetically, 
that some injustice should be done upon tliis and other questions that have 
given rise to much angry discussion, does it follow that Great Britain is to 
continue an unsafe and narrow policy fur the purpose of propitiating particu¬ 
lar interests P Is she to purchase manacles in perpetuity, that are to rivet 
her to a course that comes in collision with the progress of events ? In a 
word, is she to suffer the foundation of her greatness to be sapped by attend¬ 
ing to the complaints of tho^e interests that would prevent her from cau¬ 
tiously and steatUly liberalizing her whole system ?—Wc have been led into 
greater length than we intende<l, upon this part of our subject, when we 
commenced it; and we must consequently defer to our next number the re¬ 
marks that we have to offer upon the present depression of West India pro¬ 
perty. 


DISCONTKNT. 

** Can you make no use of your discontent —Much Ado about Nothing. 

** On nVst jamais si heureux, ni si malbeureux qu’on se rimngine.’* 

' La Rochefoucauld. 

It has been recommended to the dissatisfied, not to view their condi¬ 
tion with reference to those above them, but to look down upon the 
thousands who are below them in the scale of enjoyment; and very 
good advice it is, for those who can take it. It \vould also not be amiss, 
under the pressure of any great affliction, to cast a look backw’ards on . 
our past lives, and call to mind the reverses, disappointments, and 
losses which we have happily surmounted,—disasters which at the mo¬ 
ment were so bitterly afflicting, but which now are remembered with 
scarcely a feeling of regret; for such an appeal to the future from the 
past might do good service in alleviating present sorrow. There is, 
indeed, no lack of consolatory reflection in human affairs, if we may 
trust the voluminous records of philosophy; but the difficulty is to 
persuade folks to listen to it. ** Men can counsel and give comfort to 
tliat grief, which they themselves not feel; but tasting it, their counsel 
turns to passion.” 'Fhe giving advice is a gentle exercise of the mind, 
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inHnitely agreeabk; but the afflicted are in general so confoundedly 
obstinate, that there is no making them participate in its advantages. 
Look at that widow so disconsolate at the loss of her husband* She 
will be married at the end of the twelvemonth, and will never think 
more of her first man, except as a point of mortifying comparison with 
her reigning lord; yet, if you should now refer her to the coming on of 
time," and her second spouse, my kingdom to a beggarly denier" for 
it, she would be in a furious passion. -When the mind is thoroughly 
fanatized with sorrow, (and it is the same with joy,) it revolts from 
every thing that does not harmonize with itself; and the bare idea of a 
possible change in its own feelings, is an outrage more intolerable to 
the suderer than the evil he deplores. There is a deep knowledge of 
human nature in Shakspeare’s remark, ** You are as fond of grief as of 
your child." It is not till the fanaticism has passed away, until the 
present ceases to be all in all, and other motives begin to mingle with 
the paramount impulse of sorrow, that the consoler comes into play ; 
that is to say, the consolation has already arrived, before the motives 
for being consoled arc admitted and suflbred to operate. This is a mere 
matter of phi/sifjue, and belongs immediately to the organization. Vio¬ 
lent grief is not a natural condition of the sensitive system, and there¬ 
fore must be temporary. If circumstances do not change, the individual 
docs : and, out of romance, there are no more eternal griefs than 
eternal loves. The great art is to seize the proper moment for assisting 
the organic process ; and not to attempt the ** patching grief with pro¬ 
verbs/' before the humours are prepared for concoction. < 

'I'his doctrine, lam aware, will appear very heterodox to the idolaters 
of their own nature, to those who delight to mount humanity upon 
stilts; and these arc rather a numerous class. Man has the same 
“ longing after immortality," even in his disagreeable sensations, as in 
the rest; and to tell him that his fine feelings" arise out of an orgasm 
of the nervous system, and that their duration depends on the condition 
of the capillaries of the brain, is not precisely the way to obtain a pa¬ 
tient hearing. Voltaire, in referring to “ time the consoler/* is regard¬ 
ed by the whole tribe of Uousseauish sentimentalists, as no better than 
an ha.d-hearted satirist. The anatomy of grief is a curious piece of 
business. It is not for every body to be unhappy, who will. There 
are as many modes of misery as there are temperaments and disposi¬ 
tions ; and some of them are little better than counterfeits, of which let 
the reader beware, lest he bestow his sympathy maUapropos, In some 
individuals, grief is the result of pride ; and misfortune excites in them 
quite as much indignation as sorrow. They feel as if calamity had no 
right to reach them, and as if un infliction were a degradation of their 
consequence. There are others, who are irritated, rather than grieved, 
because they arc attacked more in their love of ease than in their af¬ 
fections ; and they repine because they are annoyed. There is a grief 
that depends on quick and susceptible feelings, on a warm and affec¬ 
tionate heart, and there is a grief that proceeds merely from an excitable 
imagination. With many persons, misfortune is an efuf. They derive 
consequence in their own eyes from the sympathy they extort; and 
they feel a sort of aristocratic satisfaction in the notice they obtain from 
society. Many people grieve because they think they ought to be af¬ 
flicted. They arc aware of the value winch the world sets upon a feel- 
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ing disposition; and they reject all consolation, becanse they are afraid 
of being consoled. There is a grief^ likewise, which depends on defi¬ 
cient, reactive powers; on an helpless prostration before misfortune ; 
and there is a grief arising from poverty of intellect, a want of mental 
resources, which delivers its victim to the full influence of a single im- 
pression» Discontent differs from grief, as a chronic malady differs 
from an acute. The pleased alacrity and cheer of mind” which sees 
every thing en heau^ and makes for Itself good out of evil, is a consti¬ 
tutional blessing, more likely to be obtained by a course of medicine 
than of morals. Discontent is mere disease; and it is a mistake to 
suppose that the prosperous are more subject to it than the unfortunate, 
except in as far as the affluent lead a less wholesome life than they who 
are obliged to labour for their subsistence. One seldom hears of a dis¬ 
contented fox-hunter : and when a man is unusually peevish, the first 
inquiry should be directed to his liver. There are few persons who 
have not experienced moments when hope died within them, when the 
future is covered with a cloudy and the present is wholly made up of 
undefinable uneasy sensations. At such a moment we are conscious of 
a hitch, as it were, in the intimate movements of the body, and we feel 
as if existence were the result of an intolerable effort. Such is the ha¬ 
bitual constitution of the discontented man; and those who are cursed 
with this bodily conformation, are not to be worked upon by moral 
agency. 

The stomach, as it is the first part of tlic economy to feel misfor¬ 
tune, is also the first to^ recover the shock. A sudden affliction de¬ 
ranges the functions of this organ, and produces a disgust at food; while 
the oesophagus, sympathising with its friend and neighbour, refuses to 
act, and the morsel rises in the mouth at the attempt to swallow. But 
Nature, like the Premier, cannot go on without the supplies; and, be the 
sorrow as sincere as it may, she takes good care to provide for her own 
purposes. In our worse distresses, after a few hours, we weep, and eat; 
and the animal sensations of comfort, which accompany a full stomach, 
gaining a temporary ascendency, put sorrow into abeyance. Johnson has 
called all assertion of political feeling cant, because a man never eats or 
sleeps the worse fqr a national misfortune. Probably the Doctor never 
did eat or sleep the worse for this cause; for the Tories in his day 
were not, as now, subject to such severe mortifications. Had his temper 
been tried by a Catholic Bill, I fancy the influx of light and reason would 
have been too much even for his vigorous appetite. He was, however, 
wrong in arguing thus universally from his own aflections; and allowing 
even that he was so far right in his premises, that Nature very rarely 
permits remote vexations—such as the ordinary events of politics—t,o 
disturb digestion; still a politician may be very sorry for his country, 
even though, like Pistol under the infliction of Fluellin's leek, he eat 
and swear.” 

The basis of all compassion is experience. Man can only sympathise 
as far as he understands. We are therefore uniformly harsh and un¬ 
just to all griefs of which we are not ourselves susceptible. Whatever 
may be the constitutional form which sorrow may assume, there can be 
no doubt that it is a great bore; and it is an abominable outrage to be 
angry with a friend, and to refuse him our commiseration, because his 
affliction happens to differ in kind, degree, or duration, from what we 
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consider reasonable and proper. A jolly, Devil-tnay-care fellow tells 
you, in the midst of your grief, that it will be all the same a hundred 
years hence, and that grieving is a folly; and he refuses to bear with 
you, because you do not take things as lightly as he does: while the 
sentimentalist sets you down as a brute if you do not deplore the loss 
of a sparrow or a pet cat, as you would the partner of your bosom. 
One man will tell you that life is so short that nothing human is worth 
a tear; and another will infer from the same fact the opposite conclu¬ 
sion, that every moment is of the greater importance: yet both expect 
you to feel and act as they desire; which is very unreasonable. Another 
most irrational practice is that of estimating sorrow and vexation by the 
presumed validity of their causes, as if a grief were less afflicting be¬ 
cause it is disproportionate to its occasion. There are some philoso¬ 
phers who will not allow that any calamity is weighty enough to render 
a wise man unhappy. Good and evil, they say, arc but accidents; but 
happiness and misery are in ourselves, and depend on our estimate of 
things. But it is precisely because they are in ourselves, and are part 
of ourselves, that we cannot wield them at discretion. We are not the 
masters to estimate events at our pleasure, and Providence has given us 
the mechanical power of changing the condition of externals in so many 
particulars, precisely because it has not conferred the moral power of 
accommodating our own disposition to the nature of things. Although 
most people are prepared to ridicule these lofty pretensions of a stoical 
philosophy where the- greater calamities of life are concerned, and 
frankly admit that sighs and cries by nature grow on pain there are 
few who are not disposed, on smaller occasions, to scrutinize somewhat 
closely our right to be afflicted, and to withhold their compassion from 
the very numerous class of sufferers who make themselves miserable 
upon trifling and contemptible causes. Now, seriously, I think these 
amateurs of misfortune may ^Mook upon themselves as very ill-treated 
gentlemenfor I know no persons more deeply to be pitied than those 
who are born with a natural turn to be discontented, and who are per¬ 
petually either miserable or enraged at a succession of accidents, which 
to others more happily organized appear unworthy of notice, or, at 
least, as being very bearable. Is it a trifling evil to be cut off from so 
large a portion of the world’s delight ? or is life so tedious that we can 
afford to pass the greater part of it in a fever of disagreeable sensa¬ 
tions? I do not know, indeed, whether, all things considered, the 
greater afflictions are not more tolerable in their own nature, tlian the 
disappointment of those frivolous desires which make up so large a part 
of our ordinary existence. The heavier evils of life are rare, whereas 
ihe petty annoyances are of daily and hourly occurrence; besides, there 
is a dignity in great sorrows which materially assists in their proper 
sustentation. To judge from the average mass of mankind, the great¬ 
est calamities are not those which produce the greatest disturbance of 
equanimity. No one laments very heavily the greatest of all misfor¬ 
tunes—inevitable ignorance! The learned are not even conscious of it, 
though, in them, it is more mischievous and destructive than the abece¬ 
darian ignorance of the uncultivated. Few, even of the most destitute 
poor, are permanently unhappy at the terrible blank they have drawn 
in the lottery of life; and among the many individuals who daily en¬ 
counter the more formidable evil of a sudden reverse of fortune, it 
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would be difficult to cite a dozen renoarkabJe suicides. The loss of 
friends is an event so much in the common course of nature, that the 
grief it occasions seldom outlasts the season which etiquette has marked 
out for the inky semblance of mourning. In some instances, the place 
of the deceased is supplied by new connexions; in others, more ade¬ 
quately still, by a good fat legacy. There is much virtue in your fat 
legacy. If, now and then, the death of a friend does leave a void in 
the heart, the regret seldom continues sufficiently poignant to embitter 
existence, except in the morbidly sensitive and the unoccupied. It is 
with friends as with mistresses; ** there was not any man died in his own 
person, videlicet, in a love cause." As for remorse, though conscience 
is said to be but little fertile in resources, and its wounds are considered 
by some moralists as leaving a painful cicatrix behind them—though 
La Bruyere affirms that there are a thousand consolations for an ho¬ 
nest man, but none to mitigate the agony of a villain yet, in the face 
of these authorities, I affirm that remorse is a misery belonging almost 
exclusively to melodramas. No villain, out of black and scarlet, now- 
a-clays, starts at any apprehension, save that of a Bow-street officer. 
In the present state of society, there are few great criminals who are 
not also great fools, and fools cannot feel. The countenances of mur¬ 
derers almost uniformly exhibit the most unequivocal traces of a de¬ 
ficient sensibility; and the same may be remarked, in a less degree, of 
the habitual rogues and vagabonds, who are brought into jeopardy by 
keeping bad company," and a life of idleness and debauchery. To 
talk, therefore, of remorse, is to talk of a nonentity. 

It is clearly, then, a childish weakness to waste onc^s sympathies on 
those sufferers who have any thing serious to complain of. The griefs 
which arise from our capricious judgments of externals, from idle hopes 
and fears, from the futility of our pursuits, or the eifeminacy of our 
feelings, are much more pregnant sources of misery, and merit our most 
tender compassion. A man loses his wife, and, if he be of a fond dis¬ 
position, loses his senses along with her. Well, he cries for a week, 
sighs for a month, looks grave for a quarter, and there’s an end of the 
matter. Such a misibrtune cannot possibly happen to him above twice 
or three times in his life. But the man who is made unhappy by a bad 
dinner lives in a perpetual fever. The Devil, who is entrusted by Pro¬ 
vidence with the especial fabric of bad cooks', is a most industrious 
workman; and if the voluptuary has the good luck to fall upon a real 
cordon bleu, still the soot will one day fall into the soup; the fish will, 
on another, get a bubble too much ; or the venison be either tough or 
downright putrid; or, if none of these accidents happen to disturb his 
tranquillity, a fit of indigestion or of satiety will as effectually do the bnsii 
ness. Epictetus, and such other “ writers of receipts,"* think that they 
have made out a good case against the discontented when they have es¬ 
tablished the vanity of their vexations; but they entirely overlook that, 
if a sorrow be real, the cause which produces it must have been ade¬ 
quate to that effect. The scale turns as effectually with a grain as with 
an hundred weight. If the Sybarites were discomposed by ** the crump¬ 
ling of the roses ’ on which they reclined, the fact only proves that they 
had delicate skins; and the Spartan, w*ho might have ridiculed their 
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sufferings, and set up for a philosopher on the score of his hardihood, 
would manifestly have mistaken a coarse hide for a strong mind. As 
far as my own experience goes, I must candidly avow that I have 
ever found the peevish and discontented to the full as miserable 
as the most ill-treated victims of the chapter of accidents. It is in 
vain that philosophers preach on the insignificance of riches, honours, 
court favours, or ladies’ love. These little things arc great to little 
menand as long as the animal is so constituted as to derive gratification 
from such causes, he will feel proportionate pain and mortiRcation from 
their privation. If one's brains are dashed to pieces, what does it sig¬ 
nify, whether the fall was from an horse, or from the monument? 
Pope makes it a boast, in one of his characters, that he was not quite 
a madman if a pasty fall.” Now, though relatively to third persons this 
may be a merit, yet if the sensibility of a man’s stomach be mounted to 
such a tone as to propagate sensations of pleasure on the contact of a 
pasty with its villous coat, greater than the pleasuies of memory, ima¬ 
gination, hope, and all the intellectualities said or sung, in prose or 
verse,—why he has as great a right to be mad at the fall of a pasty, as 
Napoleon at the fall of his empire. The individual who, after having 
passed unscathed through the horrors of the Reign of Terror, was ren¬ 
dered miserable by the loss of a few carp,* doubtless appeared very un¬ 
reasonable to those who had submitted to the deprivation of kindred, 
fortune, and rank, without repining: but reduce the question toils 
simplest elements, and the only result is, that he was either born with, 
or nurtured into a greater sensibility to the Iqss of a Rsh, than his phi¬ 
losophical friends could develops under the loss of all that was dear to 
them. The case of this gentleman was truly distressing; for alibis 
happiness reposed on the frail foundation of the zeal and fidelity of a 
garde champPdre. There are states of the bodily constitution, in which 
the scratch of a pin may produce festering and mortiRcation; but what 
should we say of the physician, who treated such a case with inhumanity 
and indtfieicnee, on account uf the trifling accident in which it origi¬ 
nated ? Is the erysipelatous condition of the mind less a malady 
than that of the body, or less worthy of tenderness and commiseration ? 
A susceptibility to trifling vexations, we are told, is {mt the consequence 
of the undue value we set upon trifling gratifleations ; but are misplaced 
aflections less to be compassionated than misplaced gout ? It is but get¬ 
ting the disease out of the stomach or head into the great toe, and all 
will be right; butliow if the spirits will not come when you call ? your 
remedy falls to the ground as completely as Owen Glendowcr s con¬ 
juring. After all, the best part of life is made up of illusions ; and the 
'whole end and object of civilization is the multiplying of tiifling grati¬ 
fications. There is no man so fastidious, but there are thousands of 
women who would make him an excellent wife: nothing, therefore, 
could be more unreasonable than the suicide of Romeo on the supposed 
death of Juliet. Of a whole playhouse full of auditors, not one, proba¬ 
bly, would go and do likewise,” yet they all weep their eyes as red 
as a ferret's before the end of the play. Ask them, however, to let fall 
a single tear over the story of Apicius; and though the floodgates of 
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their sorrow were as teeming as those of Lord Eldon himself, they 
would not cry a drop. There are persons who will have it that the 
mere probability of an event should strip it of its vexation. To be 
jilted by an opera-girl, to be ruined at Crocky’s, to have your fa¬ 
vourite mare slip its shoulder” at Newmarket, or get a drench from the 
black-legs, are dl very natural and common-place events; but if ever 
Philosophy bad frequented the coulisses of a theatre, had shaken her 
elbow at St. JamesVstreet, or*done business at the betting-post, she 
would find her temper more closely tried than she imagines by such 
accidents. Whatever happens, must have its cause, and consequently 
be in the course of nature ; such inferences, therefore, fall completely 
to the ground; and philosophy is more inconse^ential in leaning on 
them, than folly in resisting her consolations. That a man’s misfor¬ 
tunes are the result of his own misconduct, is equally an insufficient 
reason for disarming his discontent. A gaol is not a bit the pleasanter 
residence because a man is brought to it by his own extravagance, ra¬ 
ther than by the treachery of others. We do not get into debt with a 
view to imprisonment, but because wc want a present gratification; 
neither does a man commit forgery with a view to be hanged* Yet no 
one pretends that there is any consolation in ending one's days at moni* 
i-regret (Anglice, at a sheriff’s ball) derived from knowing that one has 
deserved it. How comes it, then, that we are so savage and intole¬ 
rant towards the repining and discontented ? The answer lies in a few 
words : discontented persons are a great nuisance. It is extremely 
troublesome to answer their constant claims on our compassion, and 
we rail at their weakness' to justify our brutality. It is not that they 
are less miserable, but that we are less capable of bearing with their 
sorrow. We sympathise with great afflictions, as we consent to lend 
a hundred pounds, once in a way; and we withhold compassion to 
the discontented, as we refuse halfpence to street-beggars, because we 
are disgusted at their constant importunity. It is not that we love our 
discontented friends less, but that we love ourselves more. At the 
back of all this, also, there is the least taste of envy at the prosperous 
and wealthy persons who alone have the opportunity of frequently af¬ 
flicting themselves with trifles; and we are delighted at a fair pretext 
for treating them i^ith cruelty and contempt. Those, moreover, who 
are much involved with their own petty vexations, have seldom leisure 
to feel very deeply for the serious misfortunes of others. An old maid, 
who would go into hysterics at the death of her poll-parrot, or turn 
away a faithful servant for the accidental dropping of a china-cup, 
would be very apt to bear your most heavy affliction with admirable 
composure; and so you pay her off in kind, by ridiculing the accident 
which touches her the most deeply. Now in all this I do not say you 
are a bit to blame ; all that I contend for is, that you do not set up for 
a philosopher, on the strength of your supposed superiority. Your 
shoe pinches in another place; and that is the whole difference in the 
matter. 

In the heaviest afflictions, if they were stripped of all that is purely 
imaginative, there would remain much less to regret than is generally 
conceived, Without dwelling upon religious topics, it is sufficient to 
recall the fact, that man is a compound and complex machine; and that 
the sources of his gratification are too multitudinous to admit of a total 
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shipwreck of his happiness from any one accident, unless he obstinately 
refuse to attend to the resources which remain to him. Moat things 
human have two handles; and if, like FalatafT, we would but ** turn 
diseases to commodity/' we might find something even in our own mis¬ 
fortunes not altogether displeasing to us. The courtier, in losing his 
place, gains an accession of ease. The soldier, when taken prisoner, 
gains safety. The parent, in losing his child, loses also the anxiety for 
its future destiny. Nature, in short, may say with Lockett, in The 
Beggar’s Opera”— 

** I hang your husband, child, ’tis true. 

But with him hang your care/’ 

If one philosopher saw nothing in the world but tears and misery, 
another found the whole an uninterrupted source of laughter and 
amusement. The moral world is a system of compensations, and most 
men are Heraclituses and Democrituses in turn, according as the bile or 
the pancreatic juices for the moment prevail. 

What, then, is the moral to be derived from all tliis philosophizing? 
—in faith, not much ! If the reader has been amused during the 
ten minutes he has consumed in reading this paper, I do not think 
it quite reasonable in him to ask for a moral into the bargain; and 
if he has not, he should have closed the book sooner, or turned to 
another article. If, however, moral he must have, he may gather 
from his perusal a little more tolerance than he has been in the habit 
of bestowing upon the failings and follies of others; or if he is in 
search for a cure for his own low spirits, let hiqi take physic. There is 
more philosophy in a gallon of Cheltenham water, than in a whole 
volume of Seneca. M. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF BRAZIL, NO. 11. 

** Chsque pays a ses costumes, ses inanieres, ct ses lois.*' 

Thk lying charged upon travellers is coeval with the earliest 
traditionary records of locomotion, and has descended in regular 
succession from the days of Herodotus, by way of “ apanage,"' to 
all those who, actuated by a spirit of curiosity,* the auri sacra 
farces,” or any other of those master-springs of the mind, quit coun¬ 
try, family, and friends, to explore the unknown wonders of some 
far distant land. In a singularly literary and inquisitive age like 
the present, when the press teems with so many elaborate works on 
the manners, customs, and productions of almost every part of the ha¬ 
bitable globe, the existence of this prejudice is fast wearing away—nay, 
1 know not if the human mind, with its usual inconsistency, is not fall¬ 
ing into the opposite extreme. That class of persons who were for¬ 
merly led to consider many peculiarities in the manners and customs of 
their countrymen as founded on the universal principles of the human 
constitution, and to treat any deviation from them not only as unna¬ 
tural, but to despise them as absurd, now yield to the influence of 
fashionable opinions, and assuming the nil admirari/’ as their motto, 
abandon their former scepticism, and launch boldly down the stream of 
implicit credulity. As a traveller, I know not if 1 ought to regret this 
revolution of ideas; for although I cannot say that 1 ever was on actual 
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dining terms with a chief of Anthropophagi, or ever displayed any 
equestrian skill on the back of an alligator, like one of my contempora¬ 
ries, I witnessed, in the course of my rambles in South America, things 
which, I feel sensible, would with many subject the narrator to the 
charge of romancing. 

On the evening of the Emperor^s coronation, there was a grand gala 
at the opera. Understanding that all the rank, beauty, and fashion of 
the capital would be present, fny companion and myself made a point 
of securing places. The Opera-house of St. loao is a large'handsome 
structure ; and the decorations, if they were not exactly in good taste, 
were at least patriotic. Upon the whole, I never recollect having wit¬ 
nessed a more brilliant scene than it presented on this evening. The 
jewelled heads of the ladies, in many instances eclipsed by the lustre of 
their expressive dark eyes ; the splendid uniforms of the military, co¬ 
vered with a profusion of stars and ribands ; and above all, the gor¬ 
geous magnihcence of the Imperial box, which occupied almost the 
entire centre of the theatre, produced a general effect of imposing gran¬ 
deur. The Emperor and his family came early ; the burst of enthu¬ 
siastic joy which greeted his entrance was perfectly ecrasanto.” 
Crowns of laurel were showered on him fiom every part of the liouse. 
The performance was repeatedly interrupted, while some poetic effu¬ 
sions were poured forth from the boxes, in style and sentiment so 
ultra hyperbolical, that I was almost led to believe it was the apo¬ 
theosis of the Emperor they were celebrating. I was prepared for 
something of this kind ; but when I saw some Senoritas of the noblebt 
families come forward at the call of the pit, and sing con amorc^ 
perfectly unabashed at the public gaze, some stanzas of the national air, 

1 sorrowed that the loveliest attribute of the sex, modesty—that mo¬ 
desty which, in the mind of the young and delicate female, so sensi¬ 
tively shrinks from coming in contact with the world, should have been 
sacrificed even at the altar of patriotism. We must pause, however, 
ere we condemn the dark-eyed daughters of Brazil, born under the 
raging sun of the tropic. 

-'' Even as their outward aspects, 

''4'heir inborn spirits have a tint of thee.*' 

The great Montesquieu, in his celebrated chapter on the influence of 
climate, says, that our sensibilities decrease with cur distance from the 
equator; and adds, by way of corollary, that you must almost subtilize 
a Muscovite ere you can develope the sensibility of his nature. 

1 marked well the countenance of the Emperor during this scene, 
and methought 1 detected an air of haughty and restless impatience to 
escape from the fulsome adulation which was so liberally heaped upon 
him. By his side, apparently in a fit of total abstraction to all that was 
passing, her light blue eyes and silken hair beautifully contrasting with 
the raven locks and sun-burnt complexions of the ladies of her train, 
sat the Empress, 

Fair Austria's mournful flower.’’ 

A hue of the deepest melancholy overspread her interesting counte* 
nance, and there were moments when those who attentively gazed on 
her might have fancied that her thoughts were far away on the banks 
of the Danube, amid the fondly remembered scenes of childhood, till 
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Ihe haughty curl of her Austrian lip, proK*laimed the feelihg of deep dis¬ 
gust that was passing within her, and that she had not sat an unob¬ 
servant spectator of what was going on before her. The young Queen 
of Portugal, at that time an interesting child of lliree years of age, 
of the Imperial family alone appeared to derive any pleasure from the 
amusements of the evening, and she testified her approbation by all the 
marks of infantile delight. 

For a considerable time after the coronation, there were nothing but 
f%tcs, reviews, and processions: so much so, that 1 began to think 
the policy of the new Government, like that of the Roman emperors, 
might he defined by those two words “ panes et circenses/' I ardently 
longed for a moment of calm, for I found it impossible to form any ac¬ 
curate idea in what manner the new order of tilings W'as likely to 
w'ork, while the public mind was wound up to such a high pitch of fe¬ 
verish excitement. The lung-wislied-for moment came at last—the 
good people of the capital were literally gorged with festivity, and sunk 
into a slate of complete inanition, like tliat which, in the human 
frame, succeeds to the violent action of fever. From this state of mor¬ 
bidness they w'ere aroused by the anival of Lord Cochrane, who, 
yielding to the Emperor’s solicitation^, qiiiited the Chilian service, and 
came round Cap^llorn to wrest from the gr,isp of European dominion 
tills last j)ortion of South America. The E iiperor having invested him 
w'ith the most extensive powers; Ins Lord^hi]), on the second morn¬ 
ing after liis arrival, hoisted his fing, .as Lord High Admiral of Ilrazil, on 
board the Pedro IViuieirtJ, and I.mdi d, for ilie.firf>f time, under a geneial 
salute from the forts and ships ot w’ar. Tlie Brazilians rushed in crowds 
to the landing-plaec to had him as a deliverer; their sjnrits, winch 
had sunk below zero, now suddi uly rose to fever-he.it; in the cntlui- 
siasm of the moment, notliing was deemed Impo^^lble under so expe¬ 
rienced a cnminaiiih r. Alas ! howslioit-livod and evanescent is popu¬ 
larity !—the man by whose maUhless skill and gallantry the contest was 
brought to a speedy and tiiumphant termination, llie terror of wliose 
name aftei wards locked tlie wheel of revolution m the Northern pro¬ 
vinces, and jjrcM'rvcd llic inlcgiuy of the empire, was, by an act ot tlic 
basest injustice, obliged prccipitatidy to retire from the service, anrl 
in a manner wliicli, vvitli those iinacijuamted with the details of the 
case, might subject the annnral to motives ofji.uniul misconception. 

There is no ])iobleni in politics, it has been justly remaiked, more 
difficult to solve, tlian tlie one of colonies. To watch over their growth, 
to mark the hour of their maturity, to know when to relax to well- 
grounded remonsiranee, and wlien to enforce the right of unlimited au¬ 
thority, requires the exercise of eonsinnniatc sagacity. 

In Brasil, foreigners have but little social iniercoiir‘)C with the natives; 
a man may literally pass his whole life in the country without forming 
a single tie of intimacy. My companion and myself had, however, the 
good fortune to be introduced to several families, who treated us with 
the greatest kindness and hospitilily, and in retain bored us to death 
with long dissertations on some abstract question of politics and meta¬ 
physics, History w'as ransacked from beginning to end. The diflferent 
^ political constitutions which bad appeared on the stage of the world, 
from the age of Solon down to their own times, were successively 
passed in review, and criticised with a degree of acumen perfectly ridi- 
18^9-VOL. XXVL NO. CIV. N 
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culous. To such a pitch had this frenzy risen, that it was at last 
' really dangerous to go out, for you were sure to fall in with one of 
these political enthusiasts, who would detain you for hours under a 
burning sun, at the eminent risk of a **coup de soleil/’ while he read to 
you a series of new political axioms, developed in a constitution 
of his own composition. It was in vain that you observed—when so for¬ 
tunate as to be able to edge in a word or two, which, by the by, was not 
often the case—that there is an immeasurable distance between theory 
and practice, high-sounding generalities and laborious details; you were 
immediately silenced with the intelligence of the age, which, according 
to them, rendered every innovation practicable. Human nature must 
have indeed realized that dream of philosophy, the perfectibility of our 
species, to have benefited by the labours of these worthies. The grand 
“ Reunion" of these Utopian projectors was in the different apotheca¬ 
ries’ shops of the capital. Curiosity often induced me to enter, and a 
more melancholy picture of political fanaticism I never beheld. The 
clamour of debate might be heard at a considerable distance, while the 
violent contentions and angry gesticulations of the disputants recalled 
forcibly to my memory that admirable scene of Le Sage, between Gil 
Bias and the logicians. It was at one of these meetings that a demagogue, 
having intemperately indulged in a pasquinade against the Emperor, 
drew on himself a severe personal chastisement from an officer who was 
present. History presents but too many examples of the important effects 
which have sometimes sprung from the most trifling causes. It will, 
however, be perhaps scarcely credited, that, in this instance, a few ** coups 
de canne*’ overthrew the constitution, and nearly })recipitated the em¬ 
pire into a civil war. The report of this outrage on the person of a 
peaceful citizen, as it was emphatically called, spread like wild-fire 
through the city, and worked up the public mind to a pitcli border¬ 
ing on frenzy. The army, hitherto their pride and admiration, 
and the object of their fondest hopes, was now compared to the pre- 
torian guard of Rome, and the Emperor to Tiberius or Nero. The 
Cortes, by their emissaries, secretly fanned the flame. The proceed¬ 
ings of this assembly had, from the first moment of their installation, 
been marked by all the vague notions of undigested theories, rather 
than any practical knowledge of the science of government; it was not, 
therefore, to be supposed that they would allow so favourable an op¬ 
portunity to escape for encroaching on the prerogative of the Emperor, 
and of carrying into execution their at once darling and democratic 
plans. They accordingly took up the matter in a most serious light, 
denounced it as the forerunner of military despotism, declared the con¬ 
stitution in danger, decreed their own sittings permanent, and crowne,d 
the whole by ordering the Emperor, with the army, to retire ten leagues 
from the capital. 

Don Pedro was at the palace of St. Chrestorao, about a league dis¬ 
tant from the city, when the decree of the Legislative Assembly fell 
upon him like a thunderbolt from heaven. His position was one of 
peculiar difficulty; he had no middle course left him; empire, nay, 
even life, depended on the cast of the moment; it was now literally 
** Aut Ceesar, aut nihil,” with the Emperor. In this conjuncture he as- 
senbled no council; no previous deliberations marked out for him what 
course to pursue; in the unsubdued energy of his character he calmly 
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contemplated the approach of the tempest ready to burst on his head, 
and with admirable energy and decision, he at once saved himself and 
his newly-founded empire. There were three or four regiments of in¬ 
fantry, with some cavalry and artillery, quartered in the immediate vi¬ 
cinity of the palace. To assemble these, harangue them, put himself 
at their head, and make a dash at the Assembly, was a plan which the 
Emperor not more rapidly conceived than executed. 

In the course of the many political 'convulsions which it was my lot 
to witness during a long residence in Brazil, I invariably remarUed, that 
the strong spirit of curiosity, which in most other countries so irresistibly 
impels the bystanders to tlie seat of action, operates in a sense directly 
inverse with tlie Brazilian. At the earliest approach of danger, which 
he intuitively descries with almost nnimal sagacity, he immediately takes 
refuge in the deepest recesses of his own habitation; or, il' he can 
possibly accomplish it, in that of a foreign resident. There he pru¬ 
dently remains till tli.^ storm has blown over; when, with erect front 
and flashing eyes, he sallies forth, and, with an air of the most impertur¬ 
bable gravity and superlative assurance, gives a bulletin of the affair so 
circumstantially minute in all its details, thai one unacquainted with 
the national character would have no hesitation in pronouncing him an 
eye-witness of the whole. On this occasion some indefinable sensation 
of danger appeared to have seized on the minds of the people. 1 tra¬ 
versed several of the principal streets without meeting a soul—a death¬ 
like silence prevailed throughout the city, like tlmt which, in the mate¬ 
rial w'orkl, precedes some great convulsion of nature. In the great 
square of the palace I alone encountered a few groups of loiterers, 
among whom 1 easily distinguished several of the most determined 
votaries of Utopia. 

Their former air of confidence and piide had given place to one of the 
deepest dejection, and their usual high* sounding and dogmatizing tone 
had sunk into a lowly whisper. At a short distance, their animated 
countenances forming a lively contrast with the crest-fallen air of the 
Brazilians, stood a group of young British officers, who, with all the 
diablerie"’ of their age and profession, appeared to absolutely revel in 
the proppect of a row. I joined this party, who, liko myself, were re¬ 
solved on seeing the upshot of the affair. We had not waited long, 
when the roll of guns and the measured tramp of infantry broke on our 
cars with an effect increased by the solemn silence which prevailed. 
Away went the groups of Brazilians, like nocturnal mists before the 
morning sun ; and when the column of troops, headed by Don Pedro, 
debouched from the principal street into the square, we were left in al¬ 
most solitary possession of it. The column passed in double-quick 
time, preceded by the Emperor and his staff, who, with a small escort, 
rode a little in advance. There was marked on the countenance of the 
Emperor an air of cool determination, to which his lofty black plume, 
which cast a deep shadow over his features, gave an expression of stern¬ 
ness. We moved our hats as he rode past, and were cordially saluted 
in return. Marching into the small square, in which stood the House 
of Assembly, he secured all its avenues, and immediately planted four 
pieces of artillery against the principal entrance of the edifice. Hav¬ 
ing completed these preliminary arrangements, he despatched his aid- 
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de-campi General Moraes» into the Assembly, to dissolve their siltings, 
and to declare the constitution abolished. 

Most woefully had the Cortes misconceived the character of thi^‘ 
prince: when they thought to have taken the lion in his lair, he Was 
found at bay; and at the very moment they least expected it, their 
own machinations recoiled on them with a violence tenfold superior to 
the projectile force. The stern decision of the Emperor overwhelmed 
the Assembly with consternation;—that the closing scene of their mad 
career had arrived, flashed across their minds in the full tide of wither¬ 
ing conviction. A dcath-like silence reigned within the Hall which 
80 lately resounded with the clamour of debate—througli wliich the 
clangour of the spurred heel of the General, as he ascended thestaircase, 
broke on their ears with portentous import, in the next moment he 
was in the Hall, and had thundered forth the will of his master. The 
President alone, of all the members, appeared to have preserved his pre¬ 
sence of mind. He rose, and with great dignity denounced Don Pedro 
and tlie army as traitors to their country, and peremptorily commanded 
the General to retire from the sacred precincts of the Assembly, vio¬ 
lated by his armed presence. The General sternly bade him look into 
the square beneath. He did so, and saw that there was no alternative 
between absolute submission, or a similar fate to that of Papyriiis and 
Ilia companions—an example which, in spite of their admiration of anti¬ 
quity, not a member of the Assembly was ambitious of imitating. As 
• they descended the staircase, four or five of the leading agitators, 

. among whom were the pnime miiuster and his brother, were seized, con¬ 
veyed on board a vessel on the eve of sailing for France, and ere the 
morrow’s atm had reached its meridian heigh*, the shores of their na¬ 
tive country were fast receding from their mow. 

All was now gloom, doubt, and ^ispicion; I began to find my resi¬ 
dence in the Rio horridly dull and monotonous. 1 had seen the fir^t 
act of Independence; I will go liack, thought 1, to »St, Salvador, an<l 
witness the closing scene of the drama of Portuguese dominion in South 
America. I experienced sr>me dilliciilty in getting away, for a rigorous 
embargo had been laid on all vessels sailing to the Northern provinces, 
in consequence of the recent departure of Lord Cochrane with a strong 
expedition under his command. From this dileinmu 1 was extricated 
by the captain of a French vessel of war, who politely ofTen d me a 
passage on board his ship. 1 know of no greater blank in human 
existence than a long sea voyage ; it is an undcviating straight line of 
monotonous uniformity, on which memory in vain seeks for an object 
to dwell upon with a pleasurable emotion, unless, indeed, it is the very 
moment of its termination. My short crui.se on board ]>e Ruse prov^^d 
a source of high gratification. There is always something about a ship 
of war singularly interesting to the contemplative mind ; it is a little 
world in itself, or rather, a splendid fragment of civilization, I derived 
considerable interest in contrasting, as far as I was able, the routine of 
discipline in the French service with that of our own. Every thing was 
in the highest possible order, and the men were daily exercised at tlie 
greai-guns and small-arras. As far as my own observation enabled 
me to judge, I should say there was more science than practical 
seamanship. The officers were fully sensible of many defects In their 
system of organization, and were ever studious in profiting by the more 
enlarged experience of their neighbours. 1 was particularly struck 
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with the extreme docility of the crew» and the consequent absence of 
those strong measures of coercion-^ so marked a feature in our own ser- 
Sqce. As 1 one day alluded to this circumstance, while conversing with 
tn^ commandant, he laughingly told me that he could obtain any thing 
from them but silence ; they were composed of Proven^aux, who, even 
in France, are remarkable for their volubility. As we were entering the 
harbour of St. Salvador, he called them aft, and pointing to three Eng¬ 
lish frigates at anchor in the roads, “ Mes enfans,’* said he, “ Messieurs 
les Anglais have their eyes upon us.” This appeal to their national 
vanity was electric ; the ship was worked into harbour in the most pro* 
found silence. I almost felt sorry to arrive; and shall, to the last 
hour of my existence, entertain the liveliest sense of gratitude for the 
kindness and attention which 1 received from the Captain and officers of 
his most Christian Majesty’s sloop of war Le Uusc. 

The flag of Portugal still floated in lordly pride on the walls of the 
garrison. As 1 gained on that banner which had so often given its am¬ 
ple folds to the breeze in a wide and extended career of victory, a feel¬ 
ing of gloom and melancholy, wlit-ther arising from early association, or 
long habit, 1 know not, flashed across my miud. 1 could not help re¬ 
flecting on the instability of all human grandeur, and the vicissitudes of 
fortune—and dwelt with a feeling of bitterness and gloomy foreboding 
on tlie moment when, perhaps, a similar reverse might cloud the lofty 
destinies of my own country. Alas! how changed was the once cheer¬ 
ful aspect of this magnificent bay! But Nature still was fair, and 
amidst the horrors of war shone forth in all the vivid colouring and 
luxuriant beauty of a tropical climate. The merchant navies which 
once floated on its deep bosom, laden with the rich and varied produc¬ 
tions of every clime; the fleet of barks, and other small craft, which, 
bwan-like.wliitened us vast expanse, transporting to the interior the seeds 
of European civilization, had all disappeared. On landing, the vision 
darkened. The extensive quays, once all bustle and animation, and re¬ 
sounding with the wild and discordant cries of the negro population, were 
now one measureless waste, silent as tlie grave; the lower town ap¬ 
peared to be nearly deserted, fa the square of the Opera I encountered 
a group of officers : their fine countenances were clouded with despon¬ 
dency—even the reckless gaiety of the soldier, wliich smiles even in 
dciith,” was subdued; they broke out into bitter complaints against the 
conduct of the Governor, who, by his supinenc&s and inactivity, had al¬ 
lowed the favourable moment for action irrevocably to escape him. 

The details of this siege offer nothing of interest, even to the military 
reader; it was, on both sides, an exhibition of patient endurance of 
privation and hardship, rather than one of fierce and bloody strife. The 
city, strongly fortified both by nature and art, and defended by a vete¬ 
ran and numerous garrison, laughed to scorn any attempt on the part 
of the raw and undisciplined levies of Brazil to carry it by assault. I 
know of no instance, however, in the history of warfare, in which great 
and manifold advantages were so fatally thrown away as in this, from 
the sheer want of talent to avail itself of them. The Royalist general 
might, in the first instance, have carried every thing before him. With 
fifteen effective battalions of the same men who had marched from the 
Tagus to the Adour, with a well-appointed artillery, a numerous and 
well-organized militia force, animated with the best spirit, andj above 
all, with the halo of invinoibility hovering round his standards—in hfs 
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position equivalent to a corps dfarmee^ had he inarched boldly into 
the interior, where there was no efficient force to oppose him, he 
would have awed the disaffected, have fixed the wavering, and, what wa-j 
of more importance, would have afforded an opportunity to his nume¬ 
rous partisans to declare themselves. Had he pursued a more bold and 
decided system of tactics, the march of Independence might have been 
arrested in its career for some years; instead of which he remained in¬ 
actively within the walls of the city, and suffered famine and disease, 
and a host of other concomitants which destroy the morale of an 
army, to proceed in their work of devastation. The conduct of the na¬ 
val commander was still more inexplicable. The force under his com¬ 
mand was quintuple that of Lord Cochrane’s, and yet he perversely al¬ 
lowed his Lordship to maintain a rigorous blockade with a couple of 
vessels. Had this overwhelming force been properly directed, it might 
not only have destroyed the Brazilian fleet, but have successfully 
blockaded the harbour of the Rio Janeiro; they, however, remained 
quietly at anchor in the bay, a monument of fatal indecision, if not of 
treachery—-a feeling which appeared to have taken possession of the 
minds of the garrison. 1 repeatedly heard the soldiers breaking out 
into loud complaints against the conduct of their oflicers ; and often, at 
the sight of an Englishman, express their deep and bitter regret at the 
absence of their British generals and officers, by whom they had been 
so often led on to victory. 

Uninteresting as were the details of this siege, I must not pass over 
the daring attempt made •by Lord Cochrane, in a nocturnal attack, to 
destroy the Royalist fleet. Sir Thomas Hardy, who commanded our 
squadron on the station, had previously warned the Royalist Admiral 
of the desperate tactique of his adversary, and had indicated his own 
sense, of it, by moving with his squadron seven or eight miles across the 
bay, to be out of reach of the fire-ships in case of attack. What 
he had foreseen came to pass a few nights after. Taking advantage of 
a very dark night, his Lordship, in his own ship the Pedro, singly 
dashed into the midst of three-and-twenty vessels of war, defended by 
several strong forts and batteries. He was just on the point of running 
alongside the AdiniraVs ship, the capture of which would have decided 
the fate of the rest, v/hen the wind suddenly, played the traitor, and 
saved the Royalist squadron. To have fired would have been madness; 
for the vacuum produced in the atmosphere by the detonation of artil¬ 
lery would have entirely dissipated the little wind which remained, and 
the odds against his Lordship were too fearful to forego the only ad¬ 
vantage he had*—the wind. Had the breeze held on, it would have 
been a second Basque Roads affair; as it is, we cannot refuse our ad¬ 
miration of the daring conception which planned it. 

In the mean while, so rigorously was the blockade maintained, both 
by sea and land, that the city was devastated by famine and disease. 
The iniMry of the unfortunate inhabitants was au comble. Slaves of great 
value were parted with for the most trifling sums, from the utter impossi¬ 
bility of subsisting them; the coarsest food was sold for almost its weight 
IQ gold. In this emergency, the Governor availed himself of the only 
Mternative left him-—-a stern one, indeed, but at least justified by expe¬ 
diency— it was to drive on the enemy’s lines all useless mouths. 
Three days were allowed for this purpose, during which'upwards of 
sixteen thousand old men, women, and children, left the garrison. To 
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aggravate the horror of the scene, the rain poured down in torrents; 
but too many of those who went out, the females in particular, brought 
in all the luxurious indolence of a tropical climate, in escaping from 
the horrors of war and famine, fell victims to fever, brought on by fa¬ 
tigue and exposure. During these three days, 1 witnessed scenes at the 
contemplation of which humanity shudders. 

It was on the 15th or 16th of May, that the Brazilians, either tired of 
their Fabian mode of warfare, or enc&uraged by the accounts of those 
who had left the garrison, resolved on fairly trying their strength with 
their enemies. At an early hour, we distinctly observed them forming 
on the skirts of the wood in which they were encamped; they soon af¬ 
ter moved forward in three columns. About six hundred yards from 
the lines, they deployed, and rapidly wheeling into line, advanced with 
great gallantry to the attack. It was a proud moment for the Eu¬ 
ropean troops; they had been for months cooped up within the walls 
of the garrison, suffering every hardship and privation, and harassed 
by an enemy they could never come up with. Now they saw them 
within their reach, and, in the exultation of the moment, they uttered 
a yell of savage joy. A tremendous fire of grape and musketry checked 
tlicir advance, a second carried terror and death through their ranks— 
a murderous charge of the bayonet did the rest. They were in an in¬ 
stant overthrown, and driven, with immense slaughter, almost to their 
very camp. Not a Biazilian ever again ventured to cross a bayonet 
with a Royalist soldier. Flushed with their success, the garrison de¬ 
manded to be led against the enemy. lt« was but the last effort. 
Finding there was no move than sixty days’ provision left, the Governor 
called a council of war, in which it was resolved to evacuate the place 
and sail for Europe. The sick, wounded, and heavy baggage were em¬ 
barked, and on the night of the 1st of June, the troops fell back from 
their lines upon the city, and by an early hour in the morning were all 
on board. I'lie evacuation was unmarked by the slightest excess, and 
will always reflect the greatest honour on the steadiness and discipline 
of the Portuguese troops. 

The morning of the 20th of June broke as if in sorrow ; all nature 
appeared to mourn; the sun shone not in the cast; .the very breeze was 
hushed, and the vast expanse of the bay was still and unruffled as a 
mountain-lake. The flag of Portugal, which to the last moment was 
displayed on t])e Fort du Mar, no longer sported in the morning 
breeze, but clung in close embrace to the staff, as if conscious that the 
hour of their eternal separation had arrived. It was a melancholy 
sight: there was the mournful parting of friends, the agonizing separa¬ 
tion of kindred, and the heart-rending anguish of the lover’s farewell. I 
could not help sympathising with the people who were quitting, for the 
last time, such long-established possessions, of such immense value, 
and connected with so many associations of national honour and glory. 
About eleven the breeze sprang up, and the last vessel of the Royalist 
squadron had soon cleared the bar. I now rode out to witness the 
triumphal entry of the Brazilians. We encountered their vanguard 
about a quarter of a league from the city. A more banditti-looking 
set of rabble I never beheld; they were hurrying tumultuously to¬ 
wards tlie city, without either order or discipline. From tlieir appear¬ 
ance, I was certainly led to imagine that their entree would be marked 
by some dreadful excesses— t\m was, however, not the case. 
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1 tarried some months afterwards in Bahia, during which I witnessed 
scenes that might have been considered as the playful whimsies of a 
monkey, rather than the actions of a being who dignifies himself with the^ 
name of rational. How much longer 1 might have remained Heaven 
only knows, had not an obstinate fever obliged me to seek the bracing 
air of my native land. 

Ic was on a fine evening, late in the month of June, that, after an ab* 
sence of seven years, I once more set foot on English ground at Dover. 
As I leaned from the window of the hotel, and contemplated around me 
all the marks of good government and higli-wrouglit civilization—as 1 
gazed on the fine inaitial figures of the officers of the garrison and the 
beauteous forms of my fair countrywomen, who, gracetuUy hanging on 
their arms, were inhaling the evening bretze on tlie Esplanade, I invo¬ 
luntarily exclaimed with the dramatic poet— 

A tout cieur hien iic la patric est chere *' 
CONSTANTINOPLK.* 

The confidence with which ^irophecies have boon forth by friends and 
foes, of the speedy suhjiigatiiiuof C'onstantinople, and the entire ex^mlsion of 
the Turks from Europe—belied as they have been by glaung facts—is a pe¬ 
remptory pr(»of of prevailing ignorance relative to Uie Tiirlvi-^ii empire and 
its resources. Those resources must he greater, or of another kind, tlian 
have been CHlculated upon ; and no wondi*r if we Idiinder about tlicm, for of 
many—we are speaking of finaiiciaL resourees—we know nothing; and wliere 
we ilo know suuietliing, tliat rf^oinething is very inijievfect, w'e can ascei’tain 
nothing. Our ambassudor is permitted to breathe in a subuib of the city: 
a few meri^hiuitb are allowed to negotiate their hubiness at an assigniHl spot; 
and travellers, by sjiecial f.ivour, are suffered to travel along the main 
r<Kub, or occasionally <le\iate to viMt relics and ruins. One and all see no¬ 
thing but the e\teri(»r of things. The s|)oi*ul,itor iiiiist judge of tlie mass of 
what he never sees, by the fevv stray particulars which occasionally strike 
his eyes, lie is driven to conjecture anil gues-i-woi’k fiu* the causes of al¬ 
most every thing that ]»rehents lUelf. These causes, which he thus guesses 
at, are probably, nine tinusout of ten, tlie wrong ones; hut, in default of 
any mure accurate, they pass fur gospel, and are applied not oidy to tlie spe¬ 
cific occasion, luit, as adinilted realities, are pressed into service wherever 
they can ho twisted hi—in matters rollatei*al, or ni.itters prospective ;—of 
course, ever}' step, where they are the guides, conducts us more aloof of the 
truth. Tlow could Thornton .and Do'roUhave come to conclusions so di¬ 
rectly opposed, if iniaginalion, with hulh of them, had not been the chief in¬ 
structor ? They must, at the best, have aigiusl from a nart to the whole, in 
a case where, from its being an aiioinaloiH one, the w'holc w'as required tube 
known, and none of it guessed at. Lady M. W Montague is still less worth 
, attending to; she must have been peculiarly fortunate, or unusually duped, 
or willingly blind, for she saw wdiat nobody else has found. 

The story in every body’s mouth is—tlie Sultan is ah&olute—life and pro¬ 
perty at his beck—the Pachas grasjung—the I'urks indolent—the Ilayahs 
robbed—what can he the strength of *-uch a people? what can check the 
ruin of such an empire ? it must fall at the first attack. Yet it still exists 
and resists. The Greeks rebel—her best province is lost—she has none to 
man her fleets; yet her fleets still keep the seas—yes, and able to conflict 
with a triple force, and overw'helmed only by dint of numbers. She has a 

• Travels to and from C'onfttnntino]>lc in the years lfl27 and 182fl. By Captain 
Charles Colv ille Fraiikland, K.N. 2 vols. flvo. 

Travels in Turki-y, Nubia, end Pah'sHnc, in 1824, 1825, 182G, and 1827- 

ByB. R. Madden, Lsq. 3I.W.C.S. 2 vols. 8ui. 
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fleet stilL The lluHskinSj ^igain, will be in Constantinople the first cam- 
mign,—yet the second is far advanced^ und tlio Uatmus is still the unbroken 
- 'wark of the lurkisli empire; and not only are her armies still in' the 
but apparently in greater force than ever, in spite of all disasters and 
budingfi^ she lives without incurring debt; she is the only power in Europe 
that knows nothing of loans,—and not for want of rrudit, for bevond all 
doubt, a loan would be junijied at by the fii-st us woll as the Inst capitalist in 
the city. l)ut she disdains the resource, or can do w ithout it; and this one 
fact argues more strength tlian wo, in ouf ignorance, give her credit for. 
'I'he truth is, we are dejdorably ignorant of the country, and all that con¬ 
cerns it. 'I'he cause is obvious—we are carefully excluded from any inti¬ 
mate artpiaiutancc with the people. >Ve are scarcely admitted within their 
houses, and barely allowed to gaze at their bazaars. We can get at nothing 
hut in the most iiulireet manner, of the interwr, w'hethcr of public or domes¬ 
tic matters—the real spirit, the influencing habits, the general aims and 
)mrpobes of the people. Mr. Madden, whose very sensible and well-consi¬ 
dered liouk lies before us, resided at ('onstantinoide a cmisiderahle time, and 
from his profession, that of a medical man, and some ])eculiar circumstances, 
jiossessing unusual facilities, declares himself in perfect ignorance how it is 
the Turks live, muiiitaiiiing, many of them, splendid establidmieiits, w'ith 
no known rcsmu-ces. If, then, even the general and obvious affairs (»f iMim- 
mou life are thus ciTicealed, how are the public ones to he got at, which are 
studiously kept out of sight ^ Tin* jieople thciusclvee apparently know m>- 
thing, ])oriticalIy, of their own government, dertainly there is no public 
rcBponsihiiity ; the ]ieople pay their taxes and ask no questions. 

Tliere is no sympathy, in manners, liahits, or principles, between Euro¬ 
peans, or rather (’hristiaiis, for that is the least inaccurate general term, and 
the Tiirk.^. '^I'lie sources oJ’this dirtoronce he not in the religion—insisted 
upon as tliat mailer everywhere is- uor in tlic proiopts, real or supposed, of 
that reliiiioii, b.it in the ciieum-staiiees of their political jiosition. The 
French, for instance, are uniU'il, are one ]ieo]ile ; the Crermans, though not 
one iialhui, are one people ; the llrilFh, tlie Spaniards, the Italians, in like 
ineimer; hut lie* 'I'lnks ai'e not. 'riiey are coiujueiMirs—masters among 
slaves. ']*he Turkish enijujc eonsists, it is said, of more than thirty millions; 
while of l urks, pcrliajH, tlie immher is not one in live, at the most, through 
tlio w'liole of its (lominioiis. Tliey are scattered over the surface as rulers 
and lords. 'I'lie cliaiacteii^tics and \i(vs of the Turk are all traceable to 
tins his peculiar jiositioii. lie is arro'iant from his success; he has tri¬ 
umphed by the suoi4l, and tramjiles upon liis victim in the insolence of his 
contenip*^, lie is indolent, because he lias no otlier demand upon liis exer¬ 
tions than to keep his sl.ives sulMiiissive, am! in suh-ervienee to his interests 
and iUToiumodalions, whieh is aecoinplished by military force. lie i.s luxu¬ 
rious^, l>cc.iiise he has iiotliiiig to consult but his own pleasures. lie is igno¬ 
rant, because he is without stimulus for acipiiremeut; he feels not the want of 
knowledge, for be Ins ignorance what it may, he finds himself a superior, and 
w hat more can knowledge give ? He is perfiilious, because the physical powers 
of one man not being much greater than another's, and (Mmscimis, as he must 
he, of the hostility his oppressions excite, he is driven to sujiply by craft the 
deficiency of force, and anticipate, wliere he may natually look for treachery. 

This superiority the Turk enforces by not only treating his victims as 
slaves, exacting their labour, and seizing their property, hut by indicting every 
external sign and token of contempt. The submission he everywhere meets 
with, the effect of unflinching severity, confirms him in his haughty feel¬ 
ings, which he naturally enough extends to other nations; for other nations 
seek him, and not lie them, and thus cocker and encourage the very pride 
which sujirenuH’.y at home has already established. The Christian he calls 
a dug ; but this is ])rotnpted as much by his insolence as by his religion, or 
why are not otlier Aloslem nations as virulent? No; it so happens, that 
those who court his alliance, or desire an intercourse for commercial or poli¬ 
tical purposes, are C'hristians, whom his religion depreciates; and he has no 
notion> haughty as he is, and disdaining himself to do the like, that other 
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people will act thus butirom consciousness of inferiority. They are^ in hLs 
^68, in the light of beggars and subjects^ and he treats them accordingly.. 
For this we may thank our own folly. Commerce—^that is a passion, insati^^ 
ble^ for gain^takes Europeans to Turkey, and to accomplish their object, 
they submit to every condition, however offensive and degrading, imposed 
upon them. Governments communicate with them mainly for the purpose 
of maintaining and backing the interests of commerce, and make the same 
submissions. An ambassador, even now, is led to the throne of the Sultan 


like a crouching and begging slave. He is treated as a Giaour come to 
throw himself at his Highness’s feet, llie Sultan commands the infidel to 
1)6 clothed and fed, and brought before him ; and he is brought, with his 
arms pinioned, by two attendants, makes his salaams and his speech, and 
retires, unnoticed by a word or a look. Why should not a different tone be 
taken P Why should we submit, and not they P Why should we not insist 
upon equal 'and civil treatment P For though the ambassador may, in 
Home respects, be protected, every private European is exposed to hourly 
insult. The interests of commerce is an idle excuse, for these interests must 


be mutual. Though diminished, it is, and must be, of inijiortance to tbem. 
Break off the intercourse, and they will probably change their tone—nothing 
like a little inconvenience, a little suffering, to bring any human being, 
even a Turk, to common sense. Wc repeat it, it is our subniishion, and 
not his religion, that makes him insolent. 

Great stress is laid upon the cluiractcr of the reigning sovereign. He is, 
undoubtedly, a man of some energy and detemiination, and pos*<essed, appa¬ 
rently, of some knowledge of the sources and resources of European power. 
He has shaken off, resolutely, though atrociou^^ly, one coutTolliiig power; 
but that is not the only one—his people generally is another, and tbem he can¬ 
not change. I'heir chfiracter is fixed by circumstances, which he cannot even 
modify, and which nothing but a revolution of circumstances can accomplish, 
liis entire consists of masters and slaves; and master over all, as he deeins 
himself; he cannot make them amalgamate, i le cannot treat all alike^from 
the nature of things such treatment would nut be Imriie; and it must be 
useless for lilm to regard all Ids subjects in one light, when they will not 
regard each other in the same. 1 hey differ in religion, in hereditary sen- 
tinicnts and traditional recollections, in personal activity and genenil pur¬ 
suits. He has no farther means of enlarging his authority, or augmenting 
his resources, for he Ls, in reality, but the chief master, over a long descend¬ 
ing and spreading series of masters, whose spoils rearli 1dm in a constantly 
decreasing amount. This must terminate sooner or later. Fresent affairs, 
though favourable in appearance, are probably fallacious in fact. The Sultan 
may still repel the Russian—may even force him—for he also has his sources 
of weakness—to terms of peace ;—he has roused rip the sjdrit and ]>atriotism 
of his Turks, his companions in Empire, and they will hazard their lives and 
Spend their fortunes m defence of the sovereign, and for the honour of Ma¬ 
homet; blit even this effort and struggle, though the purpose be fully accom¬ 
plished, will not in the least retard—it will rather precipitate the rum of the 
government, for it must exhamt at an accelerating rate. The truth must 
surely be, that the Turks, us a ]iower, are crumbling away; nothing c<an 
hold them together but an enlightened view of their own interests, which, so 
far as can be seen, nothing is tending to bring about. Possessed of a beau¬ 
tiful climate, and a fertile soil and boundless territory—security of life and 
property, and definite and moderate exactions; relaxations of arrogance and 
lUHolence, admission to equality of rights—these things, and such as these, 
would regenerate and form a nation out of materials that have never hitherto 
fairly cohered, but merely been bound together by the triple cords of force, 
opinion, aud perfidy. 

^ But speculation is not our present object—that is rather to direct atten¬ 
tion towards two very interesting books of travel: one by Mr. Madden, a 
medical gentleman, who has spent several years in th*3 Turkish empire, and 
^ven the well-considered results of Itis observations in the form of letters to 
his friends; the other by ('aptain Colville Frankhuid, c»f the Navy, who has 
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tmred over a considerable space in the same regions^ and published a journal 
Juil of lively and useful intelligence. To those into whose hands these valuable 
Sh^umes may not fall, we shall be doing an acceptable service by combining some 
ofibhe information contained in them with our own remarks, chiefly relative 
to the domestic character and habits of the inhabitants of Constantinople. 

llie Turk is a voluptuary on principle. In office or out of it, invested with 
power, or lazily whiling away his days, his women and his pipe, opium or 
the bottle^ together with his personal decoration, engage and absorb tho 
greater part of his thoughts and his time. 'His harem is the most ornamented 
part of his establishment, and women the chief drain upon his expenditure : 
when at home he is chiefly with them, and they are brought up in utter ig¬ 
norance of every thing but the obligation and the art of ministering to the 
gratification of their lord and master. The man of quality in Constantinople 
assumes a look of gravity—we take the chief features from Mr. Madden— 
walks a slow i»ace, has an air of indolence and shuiHes somewhat in*hi.s gait. 

is a mark of bon ton. He wears his turban over his right eye, siiorts u 
nosegay, and an immense structure of pantaloons, and smokes his chibouque 
for hours, without uttering a word, wrapped in solemn reverie. This is true 
dignity. Relaxing from the fatigues of dignity, he slides along the streets 
towards the coffee-house, with an amber rosary dangling at his wrist, looking 
neither to tlie right nor the left, nor even regarding any thing that meets 
Ills eye—^tlio corpse of a rayah, or the truncated head of a Greek. The 
trembling Jew flies at his approach; and the unwary Frank, if he idistructs'liis 
path, gets elbowed out of the way, it is too troublcsonu' to kick him. On 
reaching the cafl'e, an abject Christian, an Armenian, salaams him to the 
earth,-Spreads the newest mats for the Effendi, presents the richest cup, 
and kibscs the hem of his garment, or at least his hand. If the coffee dis¬ 
pleases, the Turk storms, and perhaps liurls the cup, with a thousand curses 
on his mother, at tlie head of the frightened Armenian. If a friend entera 
the apartment, some minutes elapse before they exchange salaams; and if 
conversation ensues, it is only by a word at a time, and at intcivals of the 
smoking of a pipe. Topics of discourse are usually scarce. One exhibits a 
knife, and tlie other examines it, hilt and blade, and when he has got 
through his pipe, exclaims, uith reference to the irorknmnship, or Ids own 
enjoyments, Gud is great!*' A brace of pistols is next produced—this, says 
Mr. Madden, is an eternal theme—eternal, he means, as a topic, like the 
u gather with us, not of continuous conversation. They are admired, and in 
due time lionourod with the same exclamation as the knife ; and nothing far¬ 
ther is uttered, till perhaps home learned Ulema (the ulemas are the great 
talkers, like the lawyers elsewhere,) expatiates upon some interesting point, 
astronomy or politics, for the edification of the siflokers. How, for 
instance, the sun shines in the east and the west, and everywhere 
beams on a land of Moslems—lio-w tlie Padislmws of Europe pay the 
Sultan tribute—how the Giaours of England are gi'cater than those of 
France, because they make belter knives and pistols—^liow the Hey of Al¬ 
giers took tlie English admiral in the late engagement, destroyed his 
fleet, and dismissed him on (‘onditlnii of paying an annual tribute—and how' 
tbe Christian ambassador came, like a dog, to the footstool of the Sultan, to 
feed on the imperial bounty. The Elfcmii now quits the cafle with the usual 
pious ejaculation, the waiter liowing him out, in the fidness oi' his gratitude 
for the fourth part of a farthing, and retires haughtily and slowly to his 
harem, glancing, perhaps, at a merry-andrew as he moves along, but never 
bufl'ering even a smile to play upon his lips. 

In the harem, the women vie with each other in eliciting the smiles of 
their common lord; one shows the rich silk she has embroidered for his vest, 
anotiier plays on a sort of spinet, and a third displays her voluptuous form in 
a patf de nenl. At his evening ablutions, one obsequious lady mtches a phial 
of rose-water to perfume his beard, another brings a mirror with a mother- 
of-pearl handle, another carries an embroidered napkin. Supper is brought 
in oy a host of slaves and servants; for, contrary to the common representa¬ 
tion, esi>ecialJy rouqueville's, in most harems, Mr. Madden says, the ordinary 
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attendants have access to th6 women's apartments. The ladies stand befon 
the ^rcat man while he eats; and when he hnishes, fresh dishes are brough;* 
in, and the ladies show their breeding by helping themselves with the fingey; 
and thumb only, and in not very voraciously swallowing the sweetme^t^ 
After supper,small bottles of rosoglio are often produced ; and of this liqueur, 
Mr. Madden, whose profession gave him frequent admittance to these sacred 
retreats, has seen the ladies take three or four glasses ui the course of a few 
minutes. One of the hr^t slaves generally jirosents the pipe on his knee, 
and sometimes one of the wives btiiigs the coHee, and kisses her lord's hand 
at the same time. The ceremonial is, ]>crha]>s, often loosely observed ; and 
Pouqueville must be mistaken, in asserting the Turks return to their harems 
without rela!cii)g one particle of their gravity. Tlte evening is often spent 
with all the levity and tumult of licentiousness, and roars of laughter are 
audible in adjoining houses. Mr. Madden even iiscribes the gravity of the 
Turk, during the day, to the exiiaiistion of his spirits from previous excite¬ 
ment. Ill company with a French physician, he often dined with a young 
EfFendi, who had no scruple about exhibiting his wives, w'ho attended on the 
guests at table. lie has seen a Turk reclining on the divans, smoking his 
long chibouque, and one of Ills wives, generally the favourite, shampooing his 
feet with her soft fingers, and performing this operation for hours togetlier. 
This must be supreme luxury. The most delightful of his reveries, when 
eating opium, a Turk assured him, was imagining himself thus shampooed by 
the dark-eyed liouris of Paradise. 

Mr. Maildeii lias entered the i>eiietralia of liarems belonging to high and 
low, and, among the lowest, found no dearth of luxury or loveliness. In the 
harem of a ]>ii»e-manurarturer, who ke]*t a stall in the bazaar, he was ushered 
into an apartment furnished with costly (larpets and riclily-covered divans. 
Among the women, he distingiii^ied the pale ('ireassian, the languid Geor¬ 
gian, the blender (ireek, a/id the voluptuous Ottoman. His skill and his 
patience were taxed by all, hut only one, a Heiote girl just purchascMl, re¬ 
quired his assistance, 'fhe malady of the poor girl was grief, and the bur¬ 
den of her ctmiplaints importunities to him t(» )»erMiade licr masler to sell 
her, and get some Christian to redeem her; which eventually he uccumplish- 
ed, and had the pleasure of seeing the grateful Sciote return to her country¬ 
men. She had cost the ''rurk three hundred dollars, while all the pipes on 
his stall were not worth fifty. But this was not the only case, in the matter 
of domestic expense, which surprised Mr. Madden. ‘‘ 'rhero is hardly a 'ruz’k 
of iny acquaintaiK’e,'' says he, w ho docs nut lead a life of indolence, smoke 
his pipe all day. spend his lime in sauntering from c-iffe to caffe, sport u 
splendid suit at the Heiram (Turkish Easier), and iiiaiiitain three or four 
wives, and douldo tile nuinlier <tf slaves; and yet lias no ostensible means of 
living, no profession, no apjiarent income, no available resources. Such is 
tlio condition,’* he adds, of two-thirds of Constautinujile." These cannot 
all subsist upon extortions from the Jlayalis, as Mr. Madden apparently suii- 
poses; many of them are probably owners of Siaius and Tiniares: but Turks 
will not talk of their afraii*K. If you ask a question, all tlio answer you get 
God is great,"—-which puts an extinguisher upon farther inquiry. 

Turkish women, however high their rank, Mr. Madden affirms, can neither 
read nor write. Dr. Clarke must have mistaken the papers found in the Se¬ 
raglio, for such as were probably written by the black eunuchs, la all his 
travels in the Turkish empire, Afr. Madden never found but one who could 
write, and that was at Dainictta. She was a Levantine (Christian, and her 
peculiar talent was regarded as something superhuman. Dr. Clarke describes 
the teeth of Turkish women as generally dyed black, w'hich Mr. Madden de¬ 
nies, with a cjvda£ Judwws. To Mr. Madden, the women appear never to 
feel the constraint of confinement. Tlicy are gay and happy; they embroi¬ 
der, play on a rude sort of spinet, and sing interminable songs—voice and 
music equally execrable. They are the loveliest w'onien in the world as to 
features, but their forms have no advantage of dress; they are kept in no 
shape, and to be fat is an object of passionate desire. Their complexion is 
carefully preserved—pale and transparent—and beautifully contrasted by 
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very black hair, and eyes as soft find dnrk as the gazelles. “ Their eyes are 
full of deep, and their hearts full t)f jfitssion.*’ 'Ihe larj^er the eye, and the 
K more arched the brow, the greater the charm. The fre<iucnt use of the bath 
^>ftens and smooths the complexion, but renders it more sensible to the insi¬ 
dious approaches of time- Personal attractions are, of course, all in all with 
Turkish women, and every art is used to enhance them, C'osnietics abound, 
and Mr, Madden got into high favour with one lady by suggesting a substi¬ 
tute for something, the use of uliich she disliked. The .vnj-n/e, a sort of pig¬ 
ment, is used not to elevate tho arch of thelirow, but to extend it; tlie beauty 
of the eye depends on tiie elongfition, and the Turkish hidii>s have made the 
discovery. They stain their nails and hnger-tops yellow, and some even tJie 
toes, >V’omen of a lower rajik use rouge, hut others only jiaiiit the lips. 
Amulets are worn iu ahuiulnncc, for various purpoM's—to iiuike them hit, or 
fruitful, or to avert mi evil eye, or the devil. A triangular piece of paper is 
worn to preserve the lustre of the eye, and abag withmunirny-dustfor some¬ 
thing else. NotwiUistaiiding their si/e, tliey are graceful in their move¬ 
ments—easy, and even elegant, in their manners; aiul^ “ strange as it may 
sound,*' says Mr. Madden, with some enthusiasm, “ I have often tliought 
there was as mucli elegance of attitude displayed in the splendid arm of a 
Turkisli beauty, holding her rich ehibomiue, (tho ladies ^moke,) and sealed 
on her IVrMan carpet, as e\en in the foim of a lovely girl at home, bending 
over her harp, or iioatiiig along -with the music of the wait/.” 

The conlineiiient to tlie m-oUs of the liarein is neilhei* so chi'-c nor so irk¬ 
some, continues Mr. Madden, as most people imagine “ ^I'lie women A'isit 
one another freipiently ; and once a-woek they revel in the hath, Hhich ih the 
terrestrial paradise, tlie Italian ojiora, in 'J'lirkey, of a Mahometan lady. 
They pass tins entire day there; breakfast, dine, and sup in tlie outer ajiaii;- 
niont, and are as Inippy as jiossihle. 'riicy liave plenty looking-glasses, 
and lots of sugar-jdums. Jjady iM. Aloritaa'ye’s description <»f the hatli 
would lie excellent, if it acre corrci't; hut her Ladyship has certainly over¬ 
looked the features of her lie.nities too inucii, and hase\hihited truth, ihougli 
ht pnria natHrahlms^ In too altr.ictivc forms. Here, whatever intrigue is 
practised, is usually eari ioil on through the loediino of fennile emissaries ; hut 
1 believe it to he less tliaii in aiiv huge eiiy in ('hii^teinloiu—the penalty is 
death! The detection of a single imprudent act, e\erv woman knows, leads 
to a short consultation with the (’adi, and that summary process to the Ko.s- 
phoriis, tliruugh the intervention of a eunuch and a sack. TJie ladies are 
tlmrefore e.vtreiiiely circu-mspect.” 

Mr. Madden was present at a Turkish feast, given by a Be/ of Anatolia, 
a patient of Jiis; a Byn Baslii and a (Jadi were among the guests, and oi’ 
course all tlie refinement of (Jonstantiiiople was praclisrtl. 'I’ho entertain¬ 
ment of the evening consisted of a series of cruelties, under tlie name of 
practical jokes, ]>layod ofl npoii a hired hii/Toon. It was the wretch’s trade, 
and he bore marks enough of the effects on liis cicatri/A'd visage. Pow dcr 
was exploded in liis pipe, which drove the tube against tlie palate with great 
violence, and bathed the lips in blood, the sight of wliicli excited roars of 
merriment. A plate w'as then filled with Hour, and in the Hour w'oro stuck 
twenty short pieces of lighted candle. The Imffoon and Ins companion, jilacod 
on their knees in the centre of the room, ojiposile each otJier, held the plate 
with their teeth, and at a signal, Mew the particles of flour tlirongli the name 
into each other’s faces. The slowest performer of course suffered most; the 
victim was severely Imrnt in the upper part of the face and brows; hut this 
WHS Ml the fun, and shouts of savage laughter rose, as tho miserable fellow 
smeared oil over his lace to allay the pain. 

Rum and rakee are drunk as freely as Europeans might drink small-heer. 
Mr. Madden himself gave a dinner to five respectable Turks, one a merchant 
of large property* He provided three bottles of rum, and three of strong 
Cyprus wine. The rum was exhausted before 'the second course. Though 
two of them were very tipsy, it did not prevent their joining in the Mogreh- 
pvayer. Their host had some difficulty in eventing one of the party from 
hooting a Greek at an opposite window. 
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llie tenure of land, according to Mr. Madden, is not a whit more secure 
than the honour of^ office, which sanctions the rapacity of the holder. The 
iirst and best security in Turkey is the settlement called VacuJ\ by virtue ^ 
which, property, whether money, land, or houses, is given in reversion to 
some mosque. This is inviolable; the Sultan cannot touch a paras of itf: at 
the death of the possessor, the property goes to the next heir; and in de¬ 
fault of heirs, falls to the mosque. The Vacuf is thus gradually absorbing 
the whole property of the country. There are, in cases of litigation, severtd 
courts of justice, and the plaintijff, it seems, chooses as he pleases. This 
choice is represented as an advantage, because he gives the first brffie; but 
this, surely, may as well be regarded as favourable to the defendant, for when 
he knows what the plaintiiF has done, he has only to bid above him. For a 
few piastres you may gut witnesses to swear any thing; and for a little more 
you may have your adversary decoyed into acatfe, treated with opium and to¬ 
bacco, and seduced into the admission of any thing you please. No Christian 
evidence is admissible against a Turk; but then the Christian has only to 
purchase Moslem evidence, which be had on easy terms. It is difficult 
to do justice, said one conscientious Cadi to another, where one of the parties 
is rich, and the other poor.'*—No!” replied his less scrupulous friend; “ J 
find no difficulty in such case, 1 always decide for the rich; the difficulty is 
when bot/t are rich V’ 

Mr. Madden contrasts the characters of the Greek and Tui'k,.and sums up 
nearly in these tenns. Tlie Turks are generally considered to be honester 
than the Greeks, and perhaps they are, or at lu;ist they appear so. If they 
are not so ready at lying, it is because they arc too stiqud to lie with dexte¬ 
rity. Their probity depends, not on any mural repugnance to deceit, but 
solely on their w'ant of talent to deceive. ‘‘ 1 never,’' says he, “ found a Turk 
who kept his word when it w^as his. interest to break it; but then, 1 never 
knew a Greek who was not superfluously and habitually a liar. He is subtle 
in spirit, insidious in discourse, plausible in his manner, and indefatigable in 
dishonesty. He is an accomplished scoundrel; and beside him, the Turk, 
with all the desire to defraud, is so gaurhe in knavery, that, to avoid detec¬ 
tion, he is constrained to be honest." 

Mr. Madden will not deny the bravery of the Turks; but of course, every 
body knows how to fight best behind stone walls. He gives a ludicrous, and 
perhaps not very exaggerated account of an engagement between them and 
the Greeks. This is the spectacle:—After the dreadful note of preparation 
has long been heard, the two armies appear in the field, at a convenient dis¬ 
tance from each other—the Greeks, the must reli^ous people in the world, 
posted, probably, behind a church; the Ottomans, the best soldiers in the 
world for a siege, affiirding their lines the shelter of a wood, or perhaps a wall. 
Instead of the thunders of the artillery, comes a parley, on the classic ground, 
and in Homeric style; the Moslems magnanimously roaring, ‘ Come on, ye 
un circumcised Giaours, we have your masters for our slaves! May the birds 
of Heaven defile your fathers’heads! Come on, ye Caifres!' The de¬ 
scendants of Themistocles, not a whit intimidated, vociferate in return, 
' Approach, ye turbaned dogs! ^ome, and see us making wadding of your Ko¬ 
ran l Look ut us, trampling on your fiiith, and giving pork to your daugh¬ 
ters!’ llien follow two or three-hundred shuts, the armies meanwhile in¬ 
visible to each other; and, when ammunition fails, a few' stones ily. At 
night, when the carnage ceases, the dead prove to amount to half-a-dozen 
a-side, most of them from the bursting of ^uis. The Greeks wrangle over 
the bodies of their own men for the shirts, and the Turks cut o£F the 
ears of their fallen friends, to send to Constantinople as trophies from the 
heads of the rebels. At Napoli, the Greek chants a Te Dcum for his victory 
over God’s enemies; and at Constantinople, the Turk glorifies the Prophet 
for the defeat of the Infidels; at home, the ^ Times' exults on the great vic- 
to^ achieved by the struggling Greeks, and the ^ Courier* tells of signal 
defeat the Greek rebels have just sustained. Such is the arrogance of the 
Turks, the effrontery of the Greeks, and the cowardice of both. Ijectarjvdicef!” 
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Lord Byron.—Sir Walter Scott at Brussels. 

I MUST not omit, in my recollections, to mention the high gratification 
I had in passing a few days in the society of the illustrious Byron. In 
his transit to Italy in August, 1816, he visited Brussels (where I was re¬ 
siding) accompanied by Dr. Polidori. Thp moment I heard of his arrival, 
I waited on him, and was received with the greatest cordiality and kind¬ 
ness- “ He had no pleasure,’’ he said, “ equal to that of meeting a 
friend of his mother’s, and of his early age.” I had not seen him for 
fourteen years, when he was at Harrow, at the age of fifteen. I found 
much less change in his appearance than there generally is from youth 
to manhood; the general expression of his countenance had become 
very like his mother’s—a beautiful, mild, and intelligent eye, fringed 
with long and dark lashes; an expansive and noble forehead, over 
which hung in thick clusters his rich brown natural curls. What a 
living representation of Beattie’s minstrel! He looked the inspired 
poet! None of the many prints I have seen of him arc cither like, or 
do him justice. 

In our conversation of three hours, he went over the j)ranks 
and adventures of his boyish days. Till the age of seven, he lived 
at Banff with his mother. My eldest son, of nearly the same age, 
was his schoolfellow, and he was frequently invited by my brother, 
the pastor of the town, with whom my boy was living, to pass a 
holiday at the parsonage: all this he perfecily recollected, and of a 
tumble he got from a plum-tree, into which he had climbed to get at 
some pears on a wall. “ The ministei's wife,” said lie, “ blabbed to 
my mother, thinking I might have been hurt; and the old red-nosed 
doctor, whose name I have forgotten, was sent for, who insisted on 
bleeding me, in spite of screams and tears, which 1 had at command, 
for I was a complete spoiled child, as I dare say you kuow\ At last 
he produced the lancets, of which I had a great horror, having seen 
them used to bleed my nurse, and I declared if he touched me 1 would 
pull his nose. This, it seems, was a tender point with the Doctor, and 
he gave the bleeding up, condemning me to be fed on*watcr-grue], and 
to be put to bed; these orders 1 disclosed of by throwing the medicine 
out of the window, and as soon as the Doctor had taken his dc])arturc 
I got out of bed and made my appearance in the parlour. My mother, 
finding that there was nothing the matter with mo, gave me tea an<l 
bread and butter, which I preferred to hrochan :—you see, 1 have not 
forgot all my Scotch.” 

*He put me in mind of what he called my kindness in lending him a 
pretty pony, and of my accompanying him to ride in Hyde Park. 
“ Tliat,” said his Lordship, ** was fourteen years ago, when I came to 
town to spend the holidays with my poor mother. I remember your 
pony was very handsome, and a fast galloper, and that wo raced, and 
that I beat you, of which I was not a Tittle proud. I have a wonderful 
recollection of the little events of my early days, and a warm feeling 
for the friends of my youth.” 

He told me that he was desperately in love with Miss M-D- 

when he was nine years old, " and we met,” he said at the dancing- 
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school/' [he made many inquiries about her, and if she was still as 
handsome]. “ She is a year older than 1; I saw her only once after 
1 left Aberdeen, when 1 was about fourteen, and on my way to the 
lliglilands with my mother; for 1 had a cough, and I was sent to drink 
goat’s whey on the banks of the Dec. The first-verses I ever wrote 
were in praise of her beauty. T know she is happily married, which 
1 rejoice at.” All this he said with much feeling. 

This conversation was so fnterestiiig that, on iny returning home, I 
put it on paper. As he proposed visiting Waterloo on the following 
morning, 1 offered my services as his cicerone, wliich were graciously 
accepted, and we set out at an early hour, accompanied by his compag- 
non (le xot/age. The weather was propitious, but the poet’s spirits 
seemed depressed, and we passed through the gloomy forc^t of Soignies 
without mucli conversation. As the plan of the inspection of the field 
had been left to me, 1 ordered our postilion to drive to Mont St. Jean, 
without stopping at Waterloo. Wc got out at the Monuments, l^rd 
Byron gazed about for live minutes without uttering a syllable; at last, 
turning to me, he said—“ I am not disappointed, I have seen the 
plains of Marathon, and these arc as fine, (^an you tell uic,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ where Picton fell ? because I have heard that iny friend 
Howard was killed at his side, and nearly at the same moment." 

The spot was well known, and I pointed with my finger to some trees 
near it, at the distance of one hundred and fifty yards : we walked to 
the spot- ** Howard,” said his Lordship wiih a sigh, “ was my relation 
and dear friend; but wc quarrelled, and I was in tlio wrong: we were, 
however, reconciled, at which I now rejoice/* lie spoke these words 
with great feeling, and we retinned to examine the monument of Sir 
Alexander Gordon, u broken column, on wliich ho nnde some criti¬ 
cisms, bestowing great praise on tlic fraternal aflbetion of Ins bi other, 
who had erected it. He did not serin much interested about the positions 
of the troops, which I pointed out to him ; and wc got into our car¬ 
riage and drove to the Chateau Goumont, the poet remaining silent, 
pensive, and in a musing mood, which 1 took care not to interrupt. 

The gallant defence of this post seemed to interest him more, and 
I recapitulated qll tlie particulars 1 knew of the attack. Prom the bra¬ 
very displayed by the handful of troojis (llie. (iiiards) who defended it, 
it has acquired its reputation. 'I'hough tiiry wvve reinforced more than 
once, the number never exceeded twelve hundred ; and notwithstand¬ 
ing the enemy having, by battering down the gate of the farm-yard, 
and setting fire to the straw in it, got possession of the outer works, in 
the evening attack, they could make no impicssion on the strong hold, 
the garden— 

; Whoso close pleach'd walks and bowers have been 
The deadly marksman's lurking scl’eeiJ.” 

They reaped no advantage by these assaults; on the contrary, they sa¬ 
crificed a great many brave men without any jiurposo. It was a most 
important post; for had they succeeded in getting possos'iion of it, and 
driving out our troops, their guns would have enfiladed us, and we 
should have been obliged to change our fionc. 'I'he pompous title of 
chateau giivc'S a little additional importance to this position, though it is 
only a miserable dwelling of two stories, somewhat resembling the ha- 
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bitations of our Bonnet Lairds about the beginning of the last century. 
The area of the house is about two Scotch acres, including the garden. 
The clipped and shady walks have been long since cut down, which 
takes away much interest from it; and the stupid Fleming to whom it 
belonged, cut down the young trees in front of it, because they had 
been wounded by the bullets, which he was informed would cause 
them to bleed to death!" The nobleman who now possesses it, has, 
with better taste, repaired the chateau, and will not permit any altera¬ 
tion in its appearance. 

On our return in the evening, 1 pressed his Lordship to dinner, which 
he declined, saying—I have long abandoned the pleasures of the 
table.” He, however, promised to take his coffee with my w'ife, pro¬ 
vided there was no party. He came at nine o’clock, and greeted her 
most cordially, again expressing the pleasure he felt in meeting the 
friend of his mother. 

Notwithstanding the interdiction, I had invited two accomplished 
gentlemen to meet him \ one of them, a Hanoverian in our service, 
had travelled in Greece, and being extremely intelligent, a most in¬ 
teresting conversation on that classical country, now struggling for its 
liberties, took place- The poet was in high spirits and good humour, 
and he charmed us with anecdotes and descriptions of the various 
countries in the Archipelago and Albania, which he had just visited. 
He neither ate nor drank, and the only refreshment he could be per¬ 
suaded to take was an ice; but he remained with us till two hours past 
midnight. My wife exhibited her scrap-book, in which Sir W, Scott 
had, a few months before, written a few stanzas on the battle. She 
begged his Lordship to do her a similar honour, to which he readily 
consented, saying, *'if she would trust him with her book, he would 
insert a verse in it before he slept.” He marched off with it under his 
arm, and next morning returned witli the two beautiful stanzas which, 
a year after, he published in liis Third Canto of “ Childe Harold,” 
with a little variation. 

Stop, for thy tread is on an Empire's dust.” 

1 consider these as being highly valuable, being the prime pensieri of 
the splendid stanzas on Waterloo. 

I asked Byron what he thought of Mr. Scott’s “ Field of Waterloo,” 
just published—if it was fair to ask one poet his opinion of a living 
contemporary, “ Oh,” said he, “ quite fair; besides, there is not 
much subject for criticism in this hasty sketch. The reviewers call it 
a falling off; but 1 am sure there is no poet living w!io could have 
written so many good lines on so meagre a subject, in so short a time* 
Scott,” he added, “ is a fine poet, and a most amiable mai^ We are 
great friends. As a prose writer, he has no rival; and hai not been 
approached since Cervantes, in depicting manners. His tales are my 
constant companions. It is highly absurd his denying, what every one 
that knows him believes, his being the author of these admirable 
works. Yet no man is obliged to give bis name to the public, except 
he chooses so to do; and Scott is not likely to be compelled by the 
law, for he does not write libels, nor a line of which he may be 
ashamed.” He said a great deal more in praise of his friend, for 
whom he had the highest respect and regard. T wish,’' added the 
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poet with feeling, jt had been my good fortune to have had such a 
Mentor. No author,** he observed, “ had deserved more from the 
public, or has been so liberally rewarded. Poor Milton got only 15/. 
for his * Paradise Lost/ while a modern poet has as much for' a 
stanza.” I know not if he made any allusion to himself in this re¬ 
mark, but it has been said that Murray paid him that sum for every 
verse of Childe Harold.” 

Lord Byron, in reading aloud the stanzas of Mr. Scott, 

For high, and deathless is the name. 

Oh Ilougomont, thy ruins claim ! 

The sound of Cressy none shall own. 

And Agincourt shall be unknown. 

And Blenheim be a nameless spot 
Long ere thy glories are forgot,” &c. 

he exclaimed, striking the page with his hand, I’ll be d—d if they 
will, Mr. Scott, be forgot V* 

There is a curious circumstance relative to his own verses written in 
this scrap-book, which exhibits the poct*s modesty and good humour. 
A few weeks after he had written them, the well-known artist, R. R. 
Reinaglc, a friend of mine, arrived in Brussels, when I invited him to 
dine with me and showed him the lines, requesting him to embellish 
them with an appropriate vignette to the following passage 

Here his last flight the haughty eagle flew. 

Then tore, with bloody be^, tlie fatal plain; 

Pierced with the shafts of banded nations through. 

Ambition’s life, and labours, all were vain— 

He wears the shatter'd links of the world’s broken chain.” 

Mr. Reinagle sketched with a pencil a spirited chained eagle, grasp¬ 
ing the earth with his talons. 

I had occasion to write to his Lordship, and mentioned having got 
this clever artist to draw a vignette to his beautiful lines, and the 
liberty he had taken by altering the action of the eagle. In reply to 
this, he wrote to me—Reinagle is a better poet, and a better orni¬ 
thologist than I am; eagles, and all birds of prey, attack with their 
talons, and not with their beaks, and I have altered the line thus— 

^ Then tore, with bloody talon, the rent plain/ 

This is, I think, a better line, besides its poetical justice.” 1 need 
hardly add, when 1 communicated this flattering compliment to the 
painter, that he was highly gratified. 

I happened to have a copy of the “Novelle Amorose” of Casti, 
a severe satire on the monks, which Lord Byron had never seen, as its 
sale was prohibited in Italy. I presented him with it, and in his letter to 
me from Oeneva he writes, ” I cannot tell you what a treat your gift 
of Casti lAs been to me; 1 have almost got him by heart. I had read 
his ‘ Animali Parlanti,’ but I think these * Novelle* much better. I 
long to go to Venice to see the manners so admirably described.” 

A year afterwards he published Beppo,” which is certainly an imi¬ 
tation of the Novelle Amoroseand I think if he had not read theip, 
it would never have been written. 

Lord Byrou travelled in a huge coach, copied fzom the celebrated 
one of Napoleon, taken at Genappe, with additions. Besides a/if de 
repos, it contained a library, a plate-chest, and every apparatus for 
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dining in it. I have forgotten by whom it was built, but he told me it 
had cost him six hundred guineas ; it was most ingeniously contrived. 
It was not, however, found sufficiently capacious for his baggage and 
suite; and he purchased a caleche at Brussels for his servants. It 
broke down going to Waterloo, and I advised him to return it, as it 
seemed to be a crazy machine; but as he had made a deposit of forty 
Napoleons (certainly double its value), the honest Fleming would not 
consent to restore the cash, or take^ back his packing-case, except 
under a forfeiture of thirty Napoleons. As his Lordship was to set 
out the following day, he begged me to make the best arrangement I 
could in the affair. He bad no sooner taken his departure, than the 
worthy sel/ier inserted a paragraph in “ The Brussels Oracle,” stating, 
** that the noble ‘ milor Anglais’ had absconded with his caleche, value 
1800 francs!” 

I need not add that my indignation was great on perusing this ras¬ 
cally libel; and I lost not a moment in applying to a lawyer, who sum¬ 
moned the gentleman before the mayor. He now began to draw in his 
horns, and on my threatening to prosecute him for defamation, he con¬ 
sented to take a hundred francs for the use of his carriage to Waterloo, 
and as much more for some alterations he pretended to have made, 
which, as I could not contradict, 1 was obliged to submit to, although 
my lawyer was desirous 1 should resist such gross imposition. I, how¬ 
ever, agreed, on condition that a declaration should be inserted, at his 
expense, stating the true merits of the ease. 

The following week the English “ Courier” had the impudence to 
copy into its vindictive columns the libel, without noticing the explana¬ 
tion, the Editor adding some bitter remarks of his own, quite uncalled 
for. 1 mention this as an example of the party spirit in England at this 
period. Lord Byron was a Liberal, and therefore obnoxious to the 
ministerial “ Oracle,” the “Courier.” I determined, however, in the 
absence of my friend, to do him justice to the public, and wrote to Mr. 
Perry a full statement of the case. He published my letter, verOatm, 
in the “ Morning Chronicle,” with his own comments, which, I have 
no doubt, vindicated Lord Byron entirely from the gross aspersions of 
the “Courier,” though the Editor had not the honesty to make any 
amende, I^ord Byron was beyond tlie Alps, and be thought himself 
safe from the vengeance which would otherwise have fallen on him. 

I transmitted the whole detail to Lord Byron, who was much pleased 
with my conduct in justifying him, and extricating him out of the 
hands of the Flemish Philistines. 

I was intimately acquainted with Lord Byron’s mother from her 
childhood. She lost both her parents before she was ten years old, 
and lived occasionally with the family of General Abercromby, of Glas- 
saugh, to whom she was nearly related. I passed some weeks in her 
company there, when she came from school, a romping, comely, good- 
humoured girl of sixteen, inclined to corpulency. She was fond of run¬ 
ning races, and swinging between two trees on the lawn; but from this 
last exercise she was at last interdicted, for one of the ropes gave way, 
and she had so severe a fall that she fainted, and I carried her in my 
arms into tlie house, but no injury occurred except that she was 
obliged to submit to the lancet, and a temporary confinement. 

One of her l^earest relations, Mrs. D-, the wife of the Admiral, 
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waa about this time residing at Bath; and this lady undertook the 
charge of the young heiress, and of introducing her into the world. 
She had been too long in Scotland, for she had acquired a confirmed 
Scotch accent. Now it was to be feared that some northern adven¬ 
turer might entice her into a clandestine marriage, for she had no mo¬ 
ther or good aunt to look after her. How Bath was chosen as an eli^ 
gible residence for a young and giddy heiress, seems rather surprising; 
but thither she went, and was introduced. It was soon known that 
she had an estate worth sixty thousand pounds, and she consequently 
attracted many admirers: among others. Captain Byron, a guardsman, 
(or lately one,) paid his court to the northern constellation. A young 
man of address and insinuating manners, he got into the young lady's 
good graces, and persuaded her to take a trip to Gretna Green with 
him. This clandestine step placed her entirely at his mercy in re¬ 
spect to settlements, and entailed on lier, in a few years, the misery of 
dependence. 

It was with some difficulty that the noble captain was prevailed on 
to settle two hundred a-year out of her two thousand. Crippled with 
debts, which he had previously contracted, his extravagance continued, 
and, after cutting down the timber, he disposed of the estate to the Earl 
of Aberdeen, much under its value, and within three years he had 
squandered every shilling. Fortunately death put a stop to his career, 
and the poor widow (just out of her teens) had no other provision left 
for herself and son, but the pitiful pittance which had, by the kind in¬ 
tercession of a friend, been saved to her. 

She retired to obscurity, but in the midst of her friends, to Banff, to 
educate her child. It is a singular circumstance that, at the birth of 
this boy, there were five males between him and the title, yet, before 
he had reached his seventh year, he succeeded to it. On this subject 
his nurse was prophetic ; for on his mother’s asking this woman, who 
had been thirty years in the family, if he was a fine child ? Ay, 
madam,” said she, he’s a bonny bairn, and he has got a club-bed 
foot, and be’ll surely be Lord Byron, for a’ the Lord Byrons lia’ a 
clubbed foot.” This I have heard Mrs. Byron tell when her son was 
an infant; and it was certainly true that two of the family had* been 
born with this defect. 

She removed to Aberdeen, when he was five years old, for the ad¬ 
vantage of better masters than Banff afforded, where she continued 
until his succesMon to the title and estates of his relation enabled her, 
with the Lord Chancellor’s permission, to carry her ward to England. 

He was sent to Harrow; and that she might be near the idol of her 
affections, she took a small house in London. 

I had frequent opportunities of seeing the youth when he came 10 
town for the holidays. Ac fourteen he was a fine, lively, restless lad, 
full of fire and energy, and passionately fond of riding. His exploits 
in Hyde Park 1 have already mentioned :—when he boasted of beating 
me in the race, I said, Do you know the proverb, ^ that there is a 
great deal in riding a borrowed horse f ” He did not know this adage, 
until 1 explained it to him ; wfien be good-humouredly drew in his 
mhns, acknowledging the rebuke, and adding, “ If the pony was mine, I 
would bet you my month’s pocket-money, that 1 would be at Kensing¬ 
ton gardens before j'ou,”—** Well,” I said, “ we will have a trial to- 
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morrow for half-a-crown, but to-day we must not racoi for our nags 
have had too much water.*' He blabbed this to his inotheri who would 
on no account permit the course. But the ride was not to be aban¬ 
doned, and he gave his parole that he would not gallop, and kept reli¬ 
giously to it; for, though he was a spoiled child, and had too much of 
his own way, he never did any thing intentionally to disoblige or vex 
her,—at least so she has often told me. 

Our intimacy with Mrs. Byron Gordon continued after Lord Byron 
went abroad: she sensibly felt the separation, and her spirits were only 
kept up with the hopes of his speedy return. Alas! she did not live 
to have this happiness ; for when she wrote to him that she had got into 
bad health, and was desirous to see him, he hastened to obey her 
wishes, but she died a week or two before hLs arrival, of a sore throat. 
This greatly distressed him, as he had taken it into his head, that, had 
he been with her, or had never quitted her, she might have been still 
living. Yet he acknowledged that she did not want the best medical 
advice. She was extremely corpulent, and he told me that he was also 
inclined to obesity^ to prevent which, he was become very abstemious, 
and took violent exercise. 

The last time 1 saw his mother, she told me, that his affections were 
placed on a young lady, whose name she did not mention, but I have 
heard that it was Miss Mary Chaworth, daughter to the man whom 
liord Byron’s predecessor had killed in a tavern brawl. That he had 
loved another before his marriage with Miss Millbanke, is certain. 
His verses to Mary/’ are supposed to allude to Miss Chaworth. 

Poor Byron had the misfortune to be conhected with false friends, 
who, after receiving benefits at his hand, became his bitterest foes. 
Polidori, whom he selected as his ** compagnon dc voyage,’* was one 
of those. After living on the most amicable footing with his patron 
for more than a year, he took umbrage for some trifle; and because 
Byron took part in some dispute the doctor had with a Venetian 
nobleman, he quarrelled with his friend, and left him abruptly at 
Venice. 

I have since heard, from an authority 1 could not doubt, that this 
rupture was entirely produced by Polidori, who, though a talented 
man, was any thing hut amiable. In proof of his bad dispositions and 
vindictive temper, he published, soon after his arrival in England, a 
miserable squib, called “ The Vampire,” which he had the impudence to 
try to palm on the public as the produce of Byron's pen ; but the cheat 
was speedily detected, and the venomous Bat and its author were 
shortly forgotten. It would appear that Lord Byron had not much 
discrimination in the choice of liis friends, with all his acuteness and 
knowledge of life. 

Sir Walter Scott. 

Sir Walter Scott visited Brussels about the middle of August 1816, 
when I had the good fortune to meet him at the liouse of Sir Frede¬ 
rick Adam, who was prevented by a wound from joining his brigade, 
though he was able to do the duties of the small garrison there. 

Mr. Scott accepted my services to conduct him to Waterloo. The 
general’s aid-de-camp was also of the party, Mr. Scott being accom¬ 
panied by two friends, his fellow travellers* He made no secret of his 
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having undertaken to write something on the battle; and he took the 
greater interest on this account in every thing that he saw. Besides, he 
had never seen a field of such a conflict; and never having been before 
on the Condnentf it was all new to his comprehensive mind. The 
day was beautiful; and I bad the precaution to send out a couple of 
saddle-horsesi that he might not be fatigued in walking over the fields 
which had been recently ploughed up. The animal he rode was so 
quiet that he was much gratified, and had an opportunity of examining 
every spot* of the positions of both armies ; and seemed greatly delight¬ 
ed, especially with the Farm of Goumont, where he loitered a couple 
of hours. In our rounds we fell in with Monsieur Da Costar, with 
whom he got into conversation, though I had told him he was an im¬ 
postor. But he had attracted so much notice by his pretended story of 
being about the person of Napoleon, that he was of too much importance 
to be passed by : I did not, indeed, know as much of this fellow’s Char¬ 
latanism at that time as afterwards, when I saw him confronted with a 
blacksmith of La Belle Alliance, who had been his companion in a 
hiding-place, ten miles from the field, during the whole day; a fact 
which he could not deny. But he had got up a tale so plausible, and 
so profitable, that he could afford to bestow hush-money on the com¬ 
panion of his flight, so that the imposition was but little known, and 
strangers continued to be gulled* He bad picked up a good deal 
of information about the positions and details of the battle, and 
being naturally a sagacious Walton, and speaking French pretty fluently, 
he became the favourite cicerone^ and every lie he told was taken for 
gospel. Year after year,' until his death in 1824, he continued his po¬ 
pularity, and raised the price of his rounds from a couple of francs to 
five; besides as much for the hire of a horse, bis own property ; for he 
pretended that the fatigue of walking so many hours was beyond bis 
powers. It has been said, that in this way he realised every summer a 
couple of hundred Napoleons. It is surprising how any oue could be¬ 
lieve the story he told; for supposing that he had been seized upon by 
Ni^leon, what use could such a vagabond be as a guide ? what was he 
to show? The British army was staring the Emperor in the face at a 
mile distant. This $oi~disa7it hero could only be an incumbrance during 
the conflict, if his courage could have been screwed up to remain at 
Napoleon’s side, as he pretended he had done,' and that when he be¬ 
came panic-struck ^ on the approach of the Prussians, he was rewarded 
for his services with a twenty-franc coin. He even pointed out the ac¬ 
tual spot where he stood with the Emperor on the ciaussie —heard him 
exclaim Sauve qui peut!” and saw him mount his horse, and brush ! 
-facts, which are become historical! 

There was another peasant whom 1 discovered, an extremely intelli¬ 
gent little fellow, who had actually been forced into the service by a 
Prussian officer. He was found skulking in the forest, and put at the 
head of the column, to conduct it, by the best and shortest route, to the 
scene of action, which, from the noise of the cannon and platoons, could 
be at no great distance. The little pioneer did his duty ; there was 
nothing improbable in his story; and when I made his acqitaintance, I 
found him very acute, and gave him some further knowledge of the de¬ 
tails than he already knew; dubbed him Blucher's A.D.C.; and set 
him up, to all strangers that fell in my way, in opposition to Da Costan 
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He vras content with a franc for a course, and soon became a popular 

character. 

When Sir Walter had examined every point of defence and attack 
we adjourned to the Original Duke of Wellington,’* at Waterloo, to 
dinner, after the fatigues of the ride. Here he had a crowded lev6e of 
peasants, and collected a great many trophies, from cuirasses down to 
buttons and bullets. He picked up himself many little relics, and was 
fortunate in purchasing a grand cross of^the legion of honour. But the 
most precious relic was presented to him by my wife—a French sol¬ 
dier’s book, well stained with blood, and containing some po,etical effu¬ 
sions, called “ Troubadours^’’ which he found so interesting that he 
translated them into English, and they were introduced into his ** Paul’s 
Letterson the publication of which he did her the honour of sending 
her a copy, with a most flattering letter, to say, “ that he consider^ 
her gift as the most valuable of all his Waterloo relics.” 

On our return from the held, he kindly passed the evening with us, 
and a few friends whom we invited to meet him. He charmed us with 
his delightful conversation, and was in great spirits from the agreeable 
day he had passed; and with great good humour promised to write a 
stanza in the lady’s Album. The following morning he called to 
achieve this; and I put him into my little library, the door of which 
1 locked to prevent interruption, as a great many of my friends had 
paraded in the Parc opposite my window to get a peep of the cele¬ 
brated man, many having dogged him from his hotel. In spite of this 
precaution, however, and orders to my servant to deny every one, a 
huge fellow of twenty stone forced his way in, equipped in a horse¬ 
man's drab coat, scarlet waistcoat, greasy buckskin nether-garments, 
met by Yorkshire-tan gaiters; his party-coloured grisly locks sur¬ 
mounted by a broad-brim, rusty castor; his bull neck enveloped in a 
Belcher^ which had been once purple. This moving mass of bone and 
blubber had penetrated beyond a double door, which separated the 
vestibule from the staircase, and applied to the door of the apartment 
in which the poet was,, and not gaining admittance, thundered at it with 
the butt-end of a large whip which he carried. 1 sallied out of the 
dining-room to inquire into the cause of this extraordinary noise, and 
great was my surprise on beholding the personage whom 1 have at¬ 
tempted to describe. He stared at me without uttering a word, when I 
said, Pray, Sir, how come I to be honoured with your presence 7 (I 
could not doubt of his being a Bull from his figure and costume.) 
What the D—1 do you want here?” The gentleman, not in the least 
discomfited by this blunt address, threw back his head, and replied, 
in a broad Yorkshire accent, ** I understand that the famous man Wal¬ 
ter Scott is in your house, and 1 am desirous to see him; but I am in 
a great hurry, and my horses are at the door to take me> to Waterloo, 
so I hope you will let me see the gentleman, and not keep me waiting. 
My name is (I did not distinctly hear it), a Yorkshire squire, of 3000/. 
a-year; I am on my travels, and am curious to see every thing. Now, 
as my daughters are always talking about this here Mr. Scott, and read¬ 
ing his books, I suppose he is worth seeing^ a penny cat may look at 
a king—no offence, I hope. Sir.” 

** Squire,” said 1, from the manner in which you have conducted 
yourself, by intruding into a gentleman’s house, I must think you have 
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•scaped from the York Lunatic Asylum, or from youi keepers! I there¬ 
fore recommend you to proceed to Waterloo; for though Mr. Scott is 
under my roof, you have not the least chance of seeing him in this house, 
but you may have your curiosity gratified by waiting in the street until 
he is inclined to go out, of which there is no probability for some 
hours. Had you shown a little more civility, I might have been disposed 
to treat you like a gentleman, though, from your manners, you do not 
appear to be deserving; as a. countryman, however, I will bestow a 
little advice on you. Before you proceed farther on your travels, I re¬ 
commend you to go home, and put yourself under the tuition of some 
one to teach you better manners.” So saying, I thrust the door in the 
Squire’s face. My friends in the parlour had overheard the dialogue, 
and were bursting with laughter; fortunately the Poet was not dis¬ 
turbed, and when he had finished his labours, 1 told him my adventure, 
which amused him not a little. The Squire bundled himself into a 
shabby French ckatse de poster and drove off. No more was seen or 
beard of him, nor could I learn at tlie hotels any thing of the monster. 
I suspect he was an impostor, for the breed of such an English squire 
has been long extinct. 

Brussels affords but little worthy of the notice of such a traveller as 
the author of Waverley but he greatly admired the splendid tower 
of the Maison de Ville, and the ancient sculpture and style of architec¬ 
ture of the buildings which surround the Grand Place. 

He told UB, with great humour, a laughable incident which had 
occurred to him at Antwerp. The morning after his arrival at that 
city from Holland, be started at an early hour to visit the tomb of Ru¬ 
bens in the Church of St. Jacques, before his party were up. Having 
provided himself with a map of the city, he had no other guide; but 
after wandering about for an hour, without finding the object he had in 
view, he determined to make inquiry, and observing a person stalking 
about like himself, he addressed him, in his best French ; but the 
stranger, pulling off his hat, very respectfully replied, in the pure High¬ 
land accent, ** 1 m vary sorry, Sir, but I canna speak ony thing besides 
English.”—“ This is very unlucky indeed, Donald," said Mr. Scott, 
** but we must help one another; for, to tell you the truth. I’m not 
good at any other tongue but the English, or rather, the Scotch."— 
Oh, Sir, maybe,” replied the Highlander, you are a countryman, 
and ken my maister, Captain Cameron, of the 79th, and could tell me 
whare he lodges. I'm just cum in, Sir, frae a place they ca’ Machlirt, 
and ha forgotten the name of the Captain’s quarters; it was something 
like the Loaiorer.”—“ I can, I think, help you with this, my friend,” 
rejoined Mr. Scott. ** There is an inn just opposite to you, (pointing 
to iiie Hotdde Grand Laboteur^) I dare say that will be the Captain's 
quarters;” and it was so. I cannot do justice to the humour in which 
Mr, Scott recounted this dialogue. 
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* autobiography op JBHANOUIR* 

Tbb Memoirs of the Emperor of Hindustao, Jehanguir^ tb* ton of 
thp great Akber» although the ilarrative be not chequered by the won- 
der&l vicitsitudet of fortune, described with so much na^9et6 in 'the 
commentaries ofiiis renowned ancestor Sultan Baber, still do not yield 
to them in curious and intense interest. They are written in the style 
of a journal, and although occasionally interspersed with long digressions, 
you may perceive in every line of tne work the unsophisticated deli* 
neation of fresh impressions as they rise to his perception, which, with 
all its defects, we do think bears a more fascinating charm with it than 
the laboured result of the most perfect composition, fn October 1605, 
he ascended the thronmof his wishes,” in the city of Agr^, at the age 
of thirty-eight years, “under auspices-the most felicitous,*^ he says, 
** Let It not produce a smile that I should have set my heart on the de¬ 
lusions of this world. Am I greater than Solomon ?’* &c« He de¬ 
scribes, with the minuteness of a jeweller, the almost incredible value of 
his throne and crown, and, like a younger person, dwells witli delighted 
vanity on all the splendid accompaniments of royalty. He says, “ For 
forty days and forty nights 1 caused the nuggaurah, or great imperial 
state drum, to strike up, without ceasing, the strains of joy and tri¬ 
umph ; and for an extent of nearly fifty zereibs around my throne, the 
ground was spread by my directions with the most costly brocades and 
gold-embroidered carpets. Censers of gold and silver were disposed in 
different directions for the purpose of burning odoriferous drugs; and 
nearly three thousand camphorated wax-lighls, three cubits in length, 
in branches of gold and silver, perfumed with ambergris, illuminated 
the scene from night till morning. Numbers of blooming youths, 
beautiful as young Joseph in the pavilions of Egypt, clad in 
dresses of the most costly materials, woven in silk and gold, with 
zones and amulets, sparkling with the lustre of the diamond, the eme¬ 
rald, the sapphire, and the ruby, awaited my commands, rank after 
rank, and in attitude most respectful. And finally, the Ameirs of the 
empire, from the captain of five hundred to the commander,of five 
thouiafid horse, and to the numl»r of nme individuals, covered from 
head to foot in gold and jewels, and shoulder to shoulder, stood round 
in brilliant array, also vraitiw for the commands of their sovereign. 
For forty days and forty nights did I keep open to the world these 
scenes of festivity and splendour, furnishing altogether an example of 
imperial magnificence seldom paralleled in this stage of earthly exist¬ 
ence.” 

The royal author proceeds to give an account, which is not devoid 
of interest, of his father's anxiety to have a son and heir to his doitii- 
nion, (as none had survived their births above one hour,) and of his 
vowing, and completing his vow, of walking on foot from Agrah to 
Ajmir (a distance of two hundred and eighty miles), that he might 
offer up his prayets and thanksgivings for the birth of the author at 
the shrine of Moinuddin Cheesti. The holy recluse who lived there, 
Sheikh SeUm, blesses the royal bantling, and gives him his own name; * 
and in fact, whilst heir apparent, he was known as Prince Selim, which, 
on his accession to sovereign power, he changed to that of Jehanguir, 
or Conqueror of the Worid ; and here he shows a motive G3r this ap- 
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pellatioDf which will^ considered as mbejt a curioiu anticipation. 
*• And peradventure, I might have been oonttated to die last with the 
title of Sultan Selim; but to place myself on a par with the monarchs 
of the Turkish empire (ftoum), and comSdering that universal conquest 
is the peculiar Toeatitm of sovereign princes, I thought it incumbent on 
me to assume, at my accession, that of Jahanguir PsMshah, as the tide 
which best suited my character; and 1 trust, with the aid of a gracious 
providence^ with lei^th of life, md a fitvouring star, that I shall so 
ac^it myself as to justify the appellation.*' 

Ilia audlor proems to detail the regulations he made for the better 
administration^of justice, throughout his dominions, and the invention 
of an immense chain of gold, fattened at one end to the batdements of 
the royal tower of the casde at Agrah, andoat the other to a stone 
pillar near the bed of the river Jumna. This chain of justice, as it 
was called, was about two hundred and sixty feet in length, and hod 
eighty bells suspended from it, so that any one suffering from the 
maladministration of die laws, had only to touch this chain to obtain 
immediate redress. 

Another of his regulations was against intoxication; and on this 
subject he is candid enough to acknowledge his own transgressions, and 
we feel certain that the quantity of wine his Majesty was in the habit 
of drinking daily would appear excessive, even in the opinion of our 
most jolly topers. 

** No person was permitted either to make or sell either wine or any 
other kira of intoxicating liquor. I undertook to institute this regu¬ 
lation, although it is sumciently notorious that I have myself the 
strongest inclination for wine, in which, from the age of sixteen, I have 
Itltermly indulged. And in very truth, encompassed as I was with 
youthful associates of congenial minds, breathing the air of a delicious 
climate, ranging through lofty and splendid saloons, ewery part of 
which decorated with all the graces of painting and sculpture, and the 
floors bespread with the aichest carpets of silk'^and gold, would it not 
have been a species of folly to have rgected the aid of an exhilarating 
cordial and what cordial can surpass the juice of the grape 7 May it 
not happen that Theriauk, or opiates, Ibr stimulants, have been rendered 
habitual to the constitution ? and heaven forbid that this should de¬ 
prive a man of the most generous feelings of his nature I With some 
acknowledged beneficial effects, it must be confessed, that these indul¬ 
gences to excess must expose a man’s infirmities, prostrate his consti¬ 
tutional vigour, and awaken false desires, such being the most injurious 
properties belonging to the list of stimulants. At the same time, we 
eamot but remember that Kelourica is brother’s son to Theriauk. 

** For mys^, I cannot but acknowledge that such was the excess to 
which 1 had carried my indulgence, that my usual daily allowance ex¬ 
tended to twenty, and sometimes to more than twenty cups, each cup 
containing half a seir (about six ounces,) and eight cups being equal to 
a maunn df ir&k. So far, indeed, was this baneful propensity carried, 
that if I were but an hour without my beverage, my hands began to 
,'^aiMke, and I was unable to sit at rest. Convinced by these symptoms, 
||jlt if the habit gained upon me in this proportion, my situation must 
#oon become one of the utmost peril, I felt it full time to devise some 
expedient to abate the evil; and in nx months I accordingly succeeded 
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Ml redueiDg my quaatity gradually from twenty to live cups a day* 
At entertainments, I continued^ however, to indulge in ^ cup or two 
more; and on most occasions 1 made it a rule never to commence my 
indulgence until about two hoars before the dose of day. But now 
diat the affairs of the empire demand my utmost vigilance and atten« 
tioD, my potationii do not commence until after the hour of evening 
prayer, my quantity never exceeding five cups on any occasion, nei* 
ther would more thau that quantity suit the state of my stomach. 
Once a day I take my regular meal, md once a day seems quite suffi¬ 
cient to auiiage my appetite for wine; but aa drink seems not less ne-* 
cessary than meat to the austenance of man, it appeara very difficult, 
if not impossible, for me to discontinue aUogether the use of wine* 
Nevertheless, I ,bear in mind, and I trust in heaven, that, like my 
grandfather Homayun, who succeeded in divesting himself of the 
habit before he attained to the age of forty-five, 1 also may be sup* 
ported in my resolution some time or other to abandon the pernicious 
practice altogether. In a point wherein God has pronounce his sure 
displeasure, let the creature exert himself ever so little towards 
amendment, and it may prove, in no small degree, the means of eternal 
salvation.” 

His Imperial Majesty, after confirming the greater part of his 
father’s ministers and dignitaries in their offices, and increasing their 
stipends and commands, has the humanity to throw open the gates of 
the various prisons in his empire, and from the fortress of Gwalior 
alone liberated seven thousand individuals, some of whom had been 
confined for forty years. Some idea may be &rmed of the numbers of 
unfortunate sufferers thus set at large, when it is known that in Hin¬ 
dustan Proper there are two thousand four hundred fortresses of com¬ 
petent strength, without including those in Bengal, which are almost 
innumerable. 

Jehanguir here gives a long description of the imperial city of 
Agrab, on the river Jumna, which he concludes by saying, that he 
does not know in the whole world, either in magnitude or the multitude 
of its inhabitants, any city to be compared to it. One of its ornaments 
was the garden of Gulafshan, which owed ib origin to the Emperor 
Baber, and contained within it every thing that was rkre and valuable, 
both in flowers and fruits. It is curioug to remark of the latter, that 
in recounting the exotics introduced by his imperial ancestor, the au¬ 
thor mentions the Ananas, or pine-apple, being among tlie most deli¬ 
cious of those reared in the island of the Frengnis (Portuguebe), of 
which fruit this same garden has been known to have produced one 
hundred thousand in a season. 

The account of the royal establishments is almost beyond belief of 
the most liberal credulity. Elephants, camels, and horses, and the 
enormous charges for their maintenance, exceed all calculation. Of 
the former noble animal alone, there were twelve thousand of a size 
and temper to be employed against the ranks of an enemy in the field 
of battle; a thousand of a smaller size to supply the larger with 
forage gnd grain, exclusive of one hundred thousand required to carry 
the covered litters for the ladies of the imperial family, imperial bag¬ 
gage, and camp equipage. We agree with the learned translator en- 
ticdy in his supposition that the parson who copied die manuscript has 
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probably been guilty of the ^parent exagg^ation in the number of 
the elephants, and in the enomouaoim for 4b«ir maintenance. 

Bat, however raised in ohlward wealth and pomp above the lot of 
all contemporary sovereignB, Jehanguir could not b<mt of boiog mpre 
free than them fi»Bt the of domestic cares, sedition, tumnlt, and 
disaffection. We find that, even before Akber's death, Jefaanguir’s 
eldest son Kboosroo aspired to the throim of his grandfather, to the ut¬ 
ter destnxction of his own father.« It is certain that the young prince 
was instigated to this disloyal ana unduffful conduct by the great Raj¬ 
poot chieftain, Rajah Maun Singh. The first of that warli%and pow* 
erfhl tribe who became attachw to the government of the Emperor 
Akber, was Bharamul, the grandfather of this Baiah Maun Singh. To 
cement the fidelity and attachment of this chieftain, the Emperor 
caused the daughter of Bharamul to^be espoused by his eldest son 
Jehanguir, and she became the mother of the Prince Kboosroo. Thus 
the Prince and Rajah Maun Singh being first cousins, it is natural to 
suppose that the latter would nourish the seeds of disaffection in the 
young Princess breast, in the hope that his accession to the throne would 
reatiae his own ambitious vievra of aggrandisement; and although Jc« 
hanguir had forgotten all former offence, and raised his son and his 
ungrateful cousin Rajah Maun Singh to the highest offices and com¬ 
mands in the state, we still find ttom in open rebellion at the end of 
six or seven months. 

In distinguishing his different ministers and generals, and assigning 
them various grades, from the command of 500 to that of 5000, or 
more, he thus mentions Kis father-in-law, and the beautiful, witty, and 
highly^aceomplished Noor Jehaun, bis Sultana, or Begum:— 

** Ettemaud-ud-Doulah, it is almost superfluous to observe, is the fa¬ 
ther of my consort Nooijahaun Begum, and of Assof Khan,whom I have 
appointed my Lieutenant-general, with the rank of a commander of^ve 
^tisand. On Nooijahaun, however, who is the superior of the four hun¬ 
dred inmates of my harem, I have conferred the rank^of thousand. 
In the whole empire there is scarcely a city in which this princess has not 
left some lofty structure, some spacious garden, as a splendid monu¬ 
ment of her taste and munificence. As I had then no intention of mar¬ 
riage, she did not originally come into my family, but was betrothed, 
in the time of my father, to -Meer Afkunn; but when that chief was 
kilkd, I sent for ffie Kauay, anl contracted a regular marriage with her, 
assigning for her dowry the sum of eighty iMks of ashrefies of five 
methkals, which sum she requested as indispensable for the purchase of 
jewels, and I granted it without a murmur. I presented her, more¬ 
over, with a necklace of pearl, containing forty beads, each of which 
had cost me separately the sum of forty thousand rupees. At‘the pe¬ 
riod in which this is Written, I may say that the whole concern of my 
household, whether gi^d or jewels, is undar her sole and entire ma¬ 
nagement^ Of my unresflhred confidence, indeed, this princess is in 
entire possession, and I mdy allege, withoat a fallacy, that the whole 
fortune of my empire has been consigned to the disposal of this highly- 
>«l^wed family; the father being my Dewan, the son my Lieutenant- 
g&eral, with unlimited powers, and the daugliter ffie inseparable com¬ 
panion of all my cares." ^ 

We riiink it Tight lo mention what our royal narrator ordained upon 
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a subject that, judging i^Mk tb64tianierdU8 petitions already (rresented 
' to both. Houses of ParliBiiient, seeots to interest the good people of 
this covUtry.deeply^ ' 

** In the practice of being burnt on the funra'al pyre of their hus«' 
bands, as sometitnes exhibited among the widows of the Hindiis, . I had 
^eviously directed that .^o iroman who was the mother of children 
■tould be thus made a sacrifice, however willing to die; and L now. 
farther ordained, thatdn no case wax the practice to be permitted when 
eompulsi^ was in the slightest degree employed, whatever might be 
the opinions of the people. In other respects, they were in no wise to 
be molested in the duties of their religion, nor expoaed to oppression 
or violence in any manner whatever.- For when 1 Consider that the 
Almighty has constituted me the shadow of his beneficence on earth, 
and that his gracious providence is equally extended to all existence, 
it would but ill accord with tlie character thus bestowed, to contem¬ 
plate for an instant the butchery of nearly a whole people; for of the 
population of Hind^staub^ it is notorious that five parts in six are com* 
j^sed of Hindfis, the adorers of images; and the whole concerns of 
trade and manufactures, weaving, and other industrious and lucrative 
pursuits, are entirely under the management of these classes. Were 
it, therefore, ever so much my desire to convert them to the true feith, 
it would be impossible, otherwise than through the excision of millions 
of men." 

The latter part of the paragraph (from a despot) inculcates a good 
lesson on toleration in religious matters. ' 

To gratify the wishes of the ungrateful Rajah Maun Singh, the King 
promoted his son Bbaon Singh to the rank of fifteen hundred horse, 
and observes, that he was the only surviving son, although Maun Singh 
** was known to have had by his fifieen hundred wives not less than 
two or three children each, all of whom died except this one." We 
should like to know whether paternal and conjugal affection keeps pace 
with this unnatural plurality of wives, and commensurate number of 
children! 

In September 1610, the King bestowed the daughter of Mirza Rus¬ 
tam, with a marriage-portion of a sum equal to 90,t)00f. on his favou¬ 
rite son Parviz; and when the bride ^Was brought into the palace, he 
presented her with a necklace of sixty pearls, each of which cost 1000/. 
sterling; a ruby, valued at 25,000/.; and an assignment of 60,000/. per 
annum for her expenses. 

As Jehanguir’s ideas on the choice of efficient servants give satisfac¬ 
tory evidence of his attention to the affairs of his empire, and the wis¬ 
dom of his measures, we quote the following passage at length ;— 
Upon receiving a hint one day from the Ameir-al-Oomra, which 
concurred most exactly with the suggestions of my own mind, I esta* 
blislied as a rule, that no one was to be entrusted with the transaction 
of any concern of my government until Iria' qualifications were first tried 
by the tobebstone of experience, in order to form something like an es¬ 
timate how far in his hands it was likely to be brought to a favoiqable 
issue. A matter of importance can, indeed, never ^ expected to suc¬ 
ceed in the hands of a blockhead; and to engage a man of ability in 
the traasaction of a trifle, would be to let fly a fiawk against a mos- 
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quito* Without some con8ideKation8.^f this nature, the business of any 
state must soon fall into confusionj and the welfare and regularity of 
every government must always glreatty depend upon the cbatneter pf 
those who are retained about the person of the sovereign.’* 

Jehanguir, wbo» unlike his father Akber, was a bigoted Mussulmanv 
had, even before the publication ofhisjouvna), been suspected of having 
actuated the death of the great AMI Fasl, the elegant historian of his 
father's reign, under the idea that his influence was the cause of Akber'a 
ceasing to be a Muhammedan. The acknowledgment and motives as¬ 
signed are too curious to allow oj* our omitting tHitlay them before our 
itmers. 

** I shall here record the elevation by me to the dimity of a com¬ 
mander of two thousand horse, of l^eikh Abdurrahimm, the son of 
Abfll Fazael, although tbe father was well known to me as a man of 
profligate prindples: for, towards tbe elose of my father’s reign, avail¬ 
ing himself of the influence which by some means or other; he had 
acquired, be so wrought upon tbe mind of his master, as to instil into 
him the belief that the seal and asylum of prophecy, to whom tbe def 
TOtion of a thousand lives such as mine would be a sacrifice too inade¬ 
quate to speak of, was no^more to be thought of than as an Arab of 
nngular el^uence, and that the sacred inspirations recorded in the 
Koran were nothing else but fabrications, invented by the ever-blessed 
Mohammed. Actuated by these reasons it was that I employed the 
man who killed Abul Fazsel, and brought his head to me; and for this 
it was that I incurred m/father's deep displeasure. Hence, also, it 
was, tbnt I solemnly appealed to the Prophet’s sacred name, and ven¬ 
tured to proclaim that, with his assistance, I should still make my way 
good to the throne of Hindustan. 1 am compelled to add, that, under 
die influence of his displeasure on this occasion, my lather gave to my 
son Khossrou, over me, every advantage of rank and favour, explicitly 
declaring that after him Khossrou should be king. Shpikh Saadi has 
long since pronounced, God will dispose of him whom he has destined 
to take away, though the atheist mny himself pretend to shroud the 
body/ In the end, tbe Almighty brought his purposes to a consum¬ 
mation. After the’ death of Abfil Fazzel, however, my father became 
impressed with other notions, «od returning again a little into the right 
way, showed himself once more'an orthodox believer/' 

By occasional remarks iq this journal, the King seems to have ac¬ 
quired a knowledge of the virtues and vices that appertain to the dif- 
. ferent nations and tribes of which his army was composed. The great 
simplicity of character for which the Turks, or Tartars, are remarkable, 
he instances by saying, that Mirza Sbah Bokh, Prince of Badakhshan,' 
although he had lived in India for a period of twenty years, could never 
accomplish the enunciation of one word of Hindustani. Of the natives 
of Badakhsl^ be observeCi, that there does not exist a race of men 
more notorious for their disri^gard of truth, although by no means de¬ 
ficient in intellect. He makea an exception, however, in favoalk of Shah 
Bokk who bore no resemblance whatever to his countrymen. 

theOwzbeg cavalry, of which he bad one hundred and fifty 
riionwad in his army, he says, that however brave in hatde, they are 
very^eeaUy prevriledrupon to desert their employers. 
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We have a strong prqpf of the. |Ung*8 love of justice'overedi^og the 
Strongest feelings of friehSship ai^ regard; bis own words will^.best 
describe the conflict between public du|y and private affection. 

** I am now about to relate an occumnce which» from die struggle 
between private friendship and the sense of public duty, occasioned 
considerable pain to my min4* Mirza Nour, the son of Kbaum-e-Au-* 
aem, was brought before me on a charge of homicide. This young 
man bad possessed an extraordinai^ share in my father’s friendsiiip, 
was as much beloved by him as if he had been his own child, and who 
made considerable sacfifices to gratify and indiflge him. In these cir¬ 
cumstances, I directed that he should be taken, together with his accu¬ 
sers, immediately before the Kauzy and M^ir-e-Auddel (or minister of 
justice), who received my injunctions, according to what might be 

f iroved in evidence, to fulfil, with regard to him, the dictates of the law. 
n due time a report was laid before me from these offlcers'of justice, 
declaring that Mirza Nour, the son of Khaun-e-Auzem, bad been 
found guilty of the wilful murder of a man, and that, according to the 
law of Mohammed, * blood alone was the compensation for blood.' 
Notwithstanding my extreme regard for the son, and the respect 1 bore 
for the father, 1 found it impossible to act in contravention to the ordi¬ 
nances of God, and 1 therefore, with whatever reluctance, consigned 
him to the hands of the executioner. 

For a month afterwards, however, I endured for (is death the 
most consuming grief, deeply regretting the loss of one so young, and 
possessed of so many elegant and engaging .qualifications. But, how¬ 
ever repugnant, there cannot in these cases be any alternative; for 
should we omit to discharge ourselves of this our irksome duty, every 
aggrieved person would seize his opportunity of time and place' to 
avenge himself in his adversary’s blood. To bring, therefore, to 
prompt punishment the man who violates the laws of his country, is an 
alternative with which no person intrusted with the reins of power is 
authorized to dispense." 

The character of Asof Khan is drawn with a masterly pen. 

“ Like Khaun-e-Auzem, Assuf Khaun was also an excellent reciter 
of the Koran, an eloquent speaker, and without his equal in conviviality 
of disposition. In the whole court pf my father there was not an 
Ameir more deservedly distinguished; and I myself continaed to cherish 
for him the highest respect, of wbit^ I have given some proof in as¬ 
signing to him the title of uncle. In truth, there are belonging to him 
such various accomplishments, both personal and intellectual, as can 
seldom fall to the lot of man. But there is one blemish clinging to bis 
"character sufficient to obliterate all hia virtues; his hand is closed 
against the graces of liberality, than whiph there cannot be a deeper 
stain on the human character, more particularly in that of a man of his 
exalted rank; for the canker of avarice corrodes both here and'here¬ 
after. I have exerted alj the powers pf ^^eflection to decide, but there 
is no quality of the mind more gracefol than Uberality." 

Not being able to give large extracts of this interesting work, how¬ 
ever worthy of notice many of them appear to us, we particularly re¬ 
commend to the notice of those who may be induced to poBum the 
work itself, the well-drawn character which the King gives of his im¬ 
mortal father Akber, both moral and physical. 
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aatht»i^ i^\thoitA «vldM% eftdiMlatiih vtri«ck>in and gbod 
n^nm^ #a9 not aitogeibnrflree ham tntteidticicHl. ^Baing fend of tiin 
chafe, and p o n fe at iii^ InatllMbof^ fotnoua gM’DrUatamhin <tho true 
thrower of imot)» be often k81e#witli it twoaty Mtelo^s-of a dayi until 
the fellowing eatuaordia^ eircutnatanfe induced faim to Wiake a vbw 
of giving op (iportiug on atfehiing the age of fifty yeara. ^ * 

** Qne^day, being engag^ on a hunting party, atndng a faOrd of doer 
or antelc^ea whioh we had ia vieWy 1 perceived one coloured and marked 
80 beautiftilly, that I aitiglod k out for my own purauit^ atrictly fbr^ 
bidding any of my retinue ihotn aocOftipaii^ng* mOr khowingi indeed, 
that the animal would be rendkrwd wilder by the appearance of numbers. 
I diadiarged my piece, the tame Dioostandaua^ at the creature repeat* 
edly^ wi^out perceiving diat my ahoc had any efihet« As often as I 
domd upon the hmmti ii>bouadod off, as if in entire derision. At last, 
after a third shot, I had once more approached close to the antelope, 
when giving a audden springs it to an instant disappeared altogether. 
Either from the sudden aimngi or fifotn seme cause that I am Unable to 
explain, I fell into a swoon, and remained in a state *of total ibsenfe- 
bfiity for the space of two hours; until, indeed, impatient at my non- 
appearance, my son Khoorom hastened to the spot In seardh of me, 
and, applying rosU-water to my temples, succeeded at last in restoring 
me to my feculties* I continued, however, in a state of debility and 
anldety of mind for nearly a month; and from that thy I afesmnly 
vowed that, after attaining the age of fifty years, I would never make 
use of my gun in the chase."’ 

Another instance of superstitious feeling occurs, (p. 68.) ** I had 
mounted thy horse on quitting my father's resting-place, and bad not 
yet pMUesded a khsse 6 b my marchv when a man came to meet me, who 
could not bavavpossessed any knowledge of my person, and 1 demanded 
biwnamth He iold me in answer that his* name was Mftrad Khaujah, 
*»Heaven be praised !’ said 1, * my desire phall be attained.* A little 
farther on, and not far froth the tomb of the l^ihpeSOr Bkber, we met 
another man^ driving before him an ass loaded with fire*>wood, -and 
having a burden of thorns on his own back. ^ I aeked of him the same 
iafermation^ and he told me^ to nty great delight, that his name was 
DoUdet Khaujah, (Sir fortune,) and 1 expressed to those who were in at- 
t«idBnce>bow eneoUraghig it would be if die third person we met should 
boar tbe naae of Ba^et, (au^eious.) Wha% then, must have been 
the surprise, wlMftn proceeding a fictle farther oni dnthe bank of a rivulet 
to our riglic, and observing a little boy who was watching a cow 
Rasing bm-b^, I ventured to ask him ako his name; his answer was, 
My name is-Saadet Khaqjab, (Sit Felix.) A clamour of exultation' 
arose among^my attendants, add with fedings 6f equfd gratitude and 
satisfaction, 1 from that moment determined ihat, in conformity with 
these three Very auspieioos progtiosticattons, all the affairs of my go- 
vsernment should be Classed Under three beads, to be called £ymaun-o- 
t^alktha, (the three sigASd)'^ 

Ailitherto, with the exci^tion of the threatened rebellton of bis son, 
about tbe time of Akber’s death, Jebanguir may be said U> have bad 
fettttM shamed to his Car; but heart was doomed to feel a pang from 
tba^rebellfOUs conduct of his son Khdsrft, A.D. 1606, the more severe 
because he bad forgiven his former acteBipt, and expected a morc^ grate- 
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fu) retiHnu After the refael’e flight, was made htiDwa to ilbd 
ikther, the Aknir ul Ontra^ who wah going in |)urauit of the pgincjluKiMpri 
with earnettooss what he should do if Uie infatuated youth af^pOal^iQ 
the swords when the Kingpgave thi« memorable answer: In thacoil* 
cents of soeereigQ power tlwre is neither child nor kin/’ It k easy to 
conceive how his heart must have bled in coming to this decision! ^ 

A^r a long pursuit^ an engagement between the rebels and thmj^-* 
perial forces took place near Labour,/where dm latter were vktorioiiSi 
notwithstanding the disparity of numbers. 

Here again our royal author has forebodings of snooess; althought 
contrary to the expectations of hia ininistersi he says, 1 call God to 
witness, that while at Goundwaul, at this perilous crisis, I experienced 
some strong forebodings that Khusru was coming to my presence,*' and, 
in fact, he was, on the same evening, broughttto his ftther^s presence a 
prisoner. 

Although Jehanguir, throughout this work, rather boasts of his hu¬ 
manity, still, when we refleet upon the cold-U^^ed aagassination of the 
accomplished Abul Fazl, which he acknowledges, add the destructien 
of the brave Shir Afghan, the more villanoua, because it was for the 
gratiflcadon of his love for Tjita Jehaa, diat devoted chief's wife, are 
cannot agree with our royal narrator’s complacent delineation of his 
own diaracter, howerer favouraUy it may be contrasted with that of 
other Ai^tic despou. No person of teal humanity of disposition couU 
dwell, as he does, on the tortures which he orders, hoHrevet mmited 
the punishment. He says,— « . 4 

** Seated in the pavilion, having directed a number of sharp stakes to 
be set up in the bed of the Bauvy, I caused the seven hunds^ traitors 
who had conspired with Khossrou against my authority to be impaled 
alive upon them. Than this there cannot exist a moss excruciating 
punishment, since the wretches exposed frequently linger a long dmb 
in the most agonixing torture, before the hand of death relieves them ; 
and the spectacle of such frightful agonies iflust, if any thing can, ope¬ 
rate as a due example to deter others from umilar acta of perfidy alkd 
treason towards their benefactors." 

From Labour, after the suppression of this dangerous rebellion, the 
Emperor returned to Agrah. In mentioning inctdentally his pursuing 
the plan practised by hia father Akber, of discharging bis gun on the 
first of every month, and making every soldier in his army follow hia 
example, he dilates on^the wonderful invention of the matchlock, and 
observes, that he has nearly five hundred thousand ** matchlock men in 
his army, either on foot or mounted on camels, independent of the dif« 
fbrent garrisons in the numerous fortresses, cities, and other places 
throughout the empire, which do not fall short of three millions of men 
similarly armed!” 

Amongst his nobks were many men of great personal strength, 
whose deeds he records with the admiration due to them* Amongst 
others, be describes a^very wonderful feat in archery, that reminds u$ 
of the skill of Arthur, in Anne of Geierstein, Sir Walter Scott's last 
novel. (VoK.l, p. 110-) 

Another of the sttieirs of my^ court, disUnguiabed ftw oour^ and 
skill, was Bauker Noodjum Thaoni, who had not in the world bis equal 
in the use of the bow. As for instance, of the surprising perfection to 
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had carried bit pmetice. it will ba fufficiant to relate, that one 
in aiy presence, they placed befwa him a transparent glass 
bdtda, or vessel of some hind or other, a torch or flambeaut^ being held 
at some distance behind the vessel; they then made of wax aomething 
in the shape of a which they fixed to the side oftha bottle, which 

was of the i^t delicate fabric: on the top of this piece of wax they set 
agMUO of riee and a pepper-corn. His first arrow struck the pepper- 
oora, his second carried off the gram of rice, and the third struck the 
diauQ^tiva wax figure, without in the slightest degree touching or in- 
jwriaff 'the glass vessel, which was, as I Imve before observed, of the 
very lightest and most delicate material. This was a degree of skill in 
tha bowman’sart'amaaing b^ond^all amaaement; and it might be salbiy 
alleged, that such an instance of perfection in the craft has never been 
axhibited in any age or nation.” . 

His Bfiyesty's account of the jugglers from Bengal is quite incredible, 
tf'taken as matters appeared at the moment; such as the first one,— 
■via. putting seeds of curious trees into the earth, from which they 
dhottly BKW to the height of two or three feet, tmd «ven produced 
nriH. We hai^n to know two gentlemen, upon whose veracity we 
the fbllest reliance, who saw at Madras, in the lawn before the 
OdvMmnent-bouse, the trick of a mango-stone being put into the 
ghwtnd, which in a very riiort time became a tree to all appearance, 
awfi actually bore a firuit; but they felt convinced it was alight of 
hand, although they coaid not discover the manner in which they were 
so ingeniously deceived. < i . 

> The ninth trick,—via. cutting a man into pieces, which they' again 
unite, and produce the man alive and perfect. This is something like 
the trick played in China before Ibn Batuta. 

The twenty^ird trick is one of difficult execution. “ They pro¬ 
duced a chain of fifty cubits in length, and in my presence threw one 
end of it towards tiie shy, where it remained as if fastened to something 
in the air. A dog was then brought forward, and being placed at the 
lower end of the ebaio, immediately ran up, and, reaching the other, 
end, immediately disappeared in the air. In the same manner, a hog, 
n- puither, a lion, and a tiger, were alternately sent up the chain, and 
all equally disappeared at the upper end of the' chain. At last they 
took down die ctuuiraad put it into a bag, no one ever discovering in 
what way the different ammala were made to vanish into the air in the 
myateriOus manner above described. This, I may venture to affirm, 
wab beyond measure strange and surprising." 

In all, be mentions twenty-eight different tricks,, which amused and 
pu»led-him; and the royal iwections upon them are highly curious. * 

It is a custom in Inwa for every body who approaches a king, or 
man in power, to lay a present at the feet of the superior. This is 
even observed between nther and son. When Jehanguir returned 
from Gujerat to Agrah,.he ordered hit favourite son Sultan Parviz to 
bis presence from AUabdbad. The present which he brought on the 
. occasion will be duly apjweciated from bis father’s own words. Four 
Inttidred lacs of rupees are equivalent to four millions sterling. 

S he day foBowing, Parveis eame to pay. the ceremonial visit of 
on. which occasion the following enumeration will exhibit a, 
view of the nature of the articles which composed his superb 
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present to me. Eighty trained elephants of the highest 
hundred horses of the best bSeed' of lr4k, with their caparwons UFgniyt 
in gold; one thousand camels of the dromedary sort, chosen for WW 
spee'd; a number of the large white oxen of Gujerat; four hundred 
trays of gold brooide, velvet, satin, and other pieces of manu&eture of 
the rarest fabric; and twelve trays of jewels, consisting of diamonds* 
rubies, pearls, and turquoises; altogether, according to the schedoli^ 
being equivalent to the magnificent sum of four hundred lacs of rupees.' 
On my part, throwing round his neck a chaplet of pearl of the vi^j^e of 
ten lacs of rupees, 1 raised him at once from the order of ten tluwaod 
to that of thirty thousand horse." 

We cannot resist giving a trait of generosiQr of this dutiful son and 
affectionate brother in the King's own wmds: 

About a month subsequent to hisarrivid SltAgrab on this occasion* 
Parveiz surprised me one day, by appearing befim me with a na^n 
fastened round his neck, and, easting himself «t my feet, breaking out 
into the bitterest expresskma of aonow. Something astonished, 1 de¬ 
manded with paternal solicitude whaOit was that he would ask ?—what 
was the cause of this paroxysm of grief ?—^ad what it was that he had 
to complain of? He replied, that it was beyond his endurance longer 
to reflect, that himself and bis three brothers should be passing t&r 
lives in bunting, and in every species of amusement* indulgeneB, Si^ 
ease, whfiie one brother, the eldest of all, was condenmed* now for foe 
fifteenth year, to drag on a wretched existence in foe ariitnde of a 
prison: it was not the lot of humanity to be entirely Uametess* .but in 
all circumstances clemency was the peculiar and most becoming attri¬ 
bute of kings. His humble prayer, therefore, was, foat I woirid at 
length grant to this brother my full pardou, release him from his me¬ 
lancholy confinement, and restore him to an exalted place in my royal 
favour. I found it no easy matter to parry foia very urgent supplica¬ 
tion ; and I therefore demanded if he was prepared to be responsifaje 
that the unhappy Khossrou would never again commit hinuelf by the 
same disloyal and refractory conduct, in which case alone I might per¬ 
haps be persnaded to set him once more at large. Parveiz immediately 
committed to paper a few lines, in the nature of e. surety bond, and 
I accoiriingly signified my assent to the release of Khossrou.” 

His pardon was granted in a most magnificent as well as feeling* 
manner; for he not only sent presents of great value to bis repentant 
son, but also signified bis pleasure to his great officers and nobles that 
they might do the same, to enable him to appear at court with the 
splendour properly belonging to a prince of the blood royal. 

‘ ** When he approached the audience-chamber, and appeared in sight* 
at some distance from the tlirone, he burst into a flo<^ of tears, and 
repeatedly prostrated himself on the floor, so continued to do until be 
came close up, when placing his head at my feet, he there remained, 
without attempting to raise it, for a full hour, although frequently im¬ 
portuned by me to look up. * With what face*' be exclaimed* * can I 
raise mine eyes to my royri father’s countenance 7 For an oflfence so 
heinous as that of which I have been guil^, how can 1 presume to ask 
forgiveness?' After shedding a profusion of tears, however, he at last 
arose, and in some verses expressive of his deep distress, implored my 
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eleitfAKey for the past, and my indulgence for the future/ Having so 
far t^fied his bitter mtone, he again botved himself fo the earthi and 
then, in an attitude of the utmost humilityi standing beforeMme widi bis 
bands acrbss his bosoto, he repeated that he could* nwer sufficiently 
atobe or abate bis sense of shame for his conduct, tholfp night and day 
were consumed in endless regret in tny presence.'' 

Such wah the meeting between ftdier and son,' after the latter had 
been discarded from the King's presence for a period of fifteen years. 

Aquinsurrection of the Hindus about Kiaouje induces the King to 
send Abdallah Khan with a large force to reduce them to obedience, 
and punish their disaffectiam? Twenty thonsand rebels fell on the field 
of battle; their fort was ihen stormed, and ten thousand more were 
slain, and their heads sent to the King. To deter others from similar 
acts of rebellion, ten thelfisand bodies of those^who fell were suspended 
from trees with their heads downwards, on the high roads in the vi- 
ricky \ his Majesty observes with regret, that notwithstanding 
foesa frequent and sanguinary ex^utions, the numbers of the turbulent 
ant'disaffected do not'seem to iMminiah, although he thinks, that be- 
hfreen bis fotlier dn'd himself, thetb is scarcely a province in the empire 
fa wbicb five or six hundr^ thousand human beings have not fallen 
yiethns to this fktal disposition to discontent and turbulence. 

Our audior proceeds in a flotilla of boats up the Jumna^to the foot 
of the bills, in his way to Kashmir. His son, Sultan KhoorUtn; {after¬ 
ward SluA Jehhn,) got jpeimission to visit Labour, and at the end of 
ten days again joiiM bis father’s camp at Hassan Abdul. After a 
great foil of rain, they marched to Katanour, but found the river so 
surged, tlkt bp ordered the peq>le, as they came up, to remain until 
the watars had fkllen. In spite, however, of these prudent commands, 
many thoughdfrm people made the attempt on elephants and on horse¬ 
back, when tfib young son of Mirza llibtum, a great fovourite of the 
King, was drowned. It was found, also, the next morning, that fifty 
thousand men, and nearly ten thousand elephants, camels, and horses, 
bad perished. 

After amusing himself in the ** saffron plains" of Kashmir for a 
month, bunting and shooting, our royal author returned to Labour, 
and on his vmy received intdligenee that the natives of Kabttt were 
* again beginning to infest the rcms, and commit all sorts of enormities 
upon tbeir feUow-subjects. ^Mubabet Khan was ordered to proceed 
wiffi a force tfl quell insurrection and punish the offenders. 

At this place the royal narrative ceases, and it appears doubtful if be 
ever continned it after this period, which we deeply regret. 
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Ufoh no part of the female frame has Faahkm exerauediip^ay 
with more caprice and whimvey than upon the arm. Theft i^ich we 
vaTue moat, naturally engrosaea our greatest care. The mteec Ja con¬ 
stantly occupied with his gold, and we wonder that a fine women's 
thoughts should run upon her arm* It is not merely the contour of a 
polished and beautifully rounded limb, and die delight excited bj the 
contemplation of just symmetry and proportions, that are to be taken 
into account in an estimate of its merits. What interest and intelligence 
reside in a fine arm! Where should we find the barmonyi tne ease, 
the grace displayed in the movements of the accomplished female, if 
divested of this portion of her figure? ^The variety of its motions 
constitute a complete language. It is full of sense and meaning: 
it speaks unutterable things. Less eloquent and rapid than 
expression of the eye, its motion is more distinct and intelligible. 
Whether it encourages, chides, or .commends, you cannot mistake it. 
How the lover's heart sinks when her arm is withdrawa by his mis¬ 
tress ! This single movement speiks volumes. Physical as well as 
intellectual associations of the deepest interest accompany it. In die 
oeconomy of nature, a fine arm indicates a fine leg, and from thence we 
argue by analogy to the perfection of the whole female figure* The 
fair one who can boast fine legs and fine arms is seldom imperfect in 
the tout tusemhle. 

Formerly, ladies' arms were covered down to the elbow by a sleeve, 
to which were attached a pair of deep ruffles. iTbese appendages consist¬ 
ed of several circumgyrations of different diameters made wholly of lace 
or the finest muslin trimmed with it; enveloped by this ina«se, the elbow 
was invisible. The ruffles bade the inquiring eye defiance. In those 
days the hostess sat at the head of the table, and plumed herself upon 
the skill and dexterity with which she carved the dish before her; 
and a young lady was not considered marriageable unless die could 
dissect a goose. The task of carving, thus imposed upon the lady of 
the mansion, was no easy one, as the largest dishes occupy the head 
and foot of the table. These ruffles appear to have been invented in 
utter contempt of this arrangement. It was a most inconvenient ias- 
hionj|but what has &sbion to do widi convenience ? The lady, in the 
exercise of this her dissecting prerogative, in the fair discharge of the 
duties of hospitality, while she helped the company, found herself 
dreadfully encumbered by the paraphernalia of the elbow. The ruffles 
would sometimes dip into the dish, and dipping into the dish they could 
not easily avoid the gravy. The arm drawn back next brought them 
in contact with the body of her robe, to which they communicated a 
portion of their newly-acquired liquid treasure, and, on the slightest 
lateral movement, her next neighbour's generally came in for a share; 
it would have been a violation pf the character of generous bospitidsty 
to keep it all to herself. The mortification of having three or four 
dresses thus spoiled at every entertainment, it would seem, was lost in 
the enjoyment of the fashion, for a most ingenious cootri vance was devised 
to ensure the inconvenience. Small leaden pellets were introduced in the 
edge of the lower part of the circumference of the ruffle, to give it a 
decided direction, and maintain it in a pendent position, or as the fair 
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owser iNNitd lay^ ** to make it ah well*’ Thia device ensured the ten-* 
daocjr of the ruffle to the dish. Gemposedof li^t and flimsy mate- 
tUsi there was a c han ee diet it might remain in some degtee buoyant: 
ttos weighed down wifli lead» its escape from the gravy waa impost 
bte. But we have dqoe with thia faralon; it disappeared with our 
grandmothers* 

Soon after^ flaked anus became all the rage. This is the ordinary 
Mse t Fa4don disdains a slow pace^ it does nothing by degrees. 
The cMM offtueyi it faaaaB tbe inpatienee of childhood« and jumps 
flwm one extrease to anetber. Thus, when the ruffle vanished, the 
tttuSi isnensilde alike to faeet and cold, rejected all covering whatso¬ 
ever. No matter the shape or colour, whether well or ill-proportiQived, 
white or red, acragg^r smooth, the arm must be bare, if it would not 
be elbowed out of ml fashionable craipany, and divested of all tide to 
dfathlction* Well, it did not dtp in the dish, it did not whisk the gravy 
abont the taUe from its circnmambient and multiplied folds; but if it 
did not tlua, it perhaps did worse. How many thousand twitches of 
riieamatfsm bes the neikeA arm doomed itself to suffer 2 How ably has 
die naked fashion assisted o(m8uifl|Mion and decline to thin the ranks 
of female youth and loveliness! * *^08 it the wife of some starving 
apothecary who introduced thia fashion for the benefit of trade ? 

Another, and directly opposite, fashion now prevails. The arm is 
confined in a bag. Confined, did we say ? Yes, as Ulysses confined 
tbe winds, in a bag, confined to make a great blow out for tbe pur¬ 
pose of tbe adventurer. Two bags of huge dimensions, of the same 
material as the body of the robe, envelope the arms. They are called 
Bidkops* sleeves," firom their resemblance to those worn by the digni¬ 
taries of the Church. Fashion, in its wildest flight, might have some 
determinate object in view. The ruffle m%ht have been considered 
ornamental to a fine arm. It might be compered to the capital of tbe 
Coitethian coliflnn. The naked feshion might have originated in fe- 
mA vanity, arabitioas to display the symmetry of a beautifully 
totmded limb; but how shall we account for this hideous fasliion of 
bishops’ sleeves ? It is deformity personified. The finest figure, thus 
encumbered, loses all trace of human proportions, and might be mis¬ 
taken for two pillow-cases hanging on a stich, so small is the space 
into which the waist is compressed between these appendages. %cry 
waa lat^ raised that the Churdi was in danger. Haive chs^ feir 
moanted bishops’ sleeves as a signal of their determination to use^their 
arms in iu support? Our countrywomen have been reproached with 
c^dflcM and reserve; any body now may, without diiflcuUy, creep 
into their aleeve. Pity has its favourite dwelling in tbe breast of 
wometw In that abode distress is ever sure to meet with sympathy/ 
and the heart susceptible of love will beat responsive to the call of 
duurity. Afuat long meditation, I fancied I had found in this amiable 
di^osicuMi of tbe sex a solution of tbe myatery. ^ Sir Isaac Newton, on 
tbe discoveiry of one of the most alMtrgiie.itacrefe of Nature that ever 
came wnhin the reach of that extraUifflMiy man, difl Mt feel more 
.pleeeure. Oh! amiable woman, 1 efldahned, yon base heard the 
cnflse assigned by 4nr statesman for the distress now prevalent im 
mamifecturing districts; you have heard it ascribed to ex- 
MfliM* productbn, and Ministees declare their inability to supply 
n iflfliedy. What the wisdom of Parliament could not achieve, you 
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have aoccmi^tth^ s your sagacity has discovared dial ill# lNMMHaai|i* 
tkm of die iiDinenae stock on hand would vaaoeve the evt^ 
humanity haa allied the proper ud certain eure. To IW y Mi f 
mbA^ glarj you have adopted bishops* sleeves» in oidsk 
the stores of the manu&cturers of the masses of goods wi^lIvlMtdisyir 
are bursting: for this humane, generous, and patriotic narposOiyoH 
have imposra a great expense upon your husbaii^ and famera^ sMi hH 
dieted upon yourselves a cruel injury in the disfigurement of your per* 
sons* It is the sacrifice of female vanity to a sense of public duty t d 
generous devotion, that pots the loftiest and moat disinterested of ow 
patriots to the blush. The chaste nuns of Quedlinberg, who sfit theoi 
noses in defence of their virginity, were not actuated by a purer apirit 
than you have evinced in the cause of the dtatreased* When Ciar^su 
leaped into the gulf, did he display a more patriotic ardour than the 
female who plunged her white arm into the wide*yawning bisbop’a 
sleeve to be swallowed up in the deep and dark abyss ? It was a spirit 
like this that inflicted with her own hand the mortal wound upon Arria, 
and drew from her the expresaioife —** It does not pain, my jPeetua/* A 
spirit like this forced the burning ooalr down the throat of the wife of 
Brutus, the virtuous daughter of Cato. The bishop’s sleeve operating 
in consumption like the power-loom in production, the surplus manu* 
facture, thought I, will speedily disappear: every fair purchaser will 
now tell in the market equal to three of former times; and in the pro¬ 
phetic language of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I exclaimed, The 
transitory cloud that now lowers upon the country will pass away, 
leaving the sun of its prosperity to shine out in all its original resplen¬ 
dent lustre.*' These were the reflections produced by my discovery, as 
I dived into the mysteries of fashion. But my joy and triumph were 
not long without mloy. A conversation with a smart milliner, in a 
steam-boat, on a trip to tlii Nore, dissipated in a moment all my preten¬ 
sions to sagacity, and converted my fancied wisdom into folly. Who 
shall dispute the law when laid down ^ Coke or Blackstone? From 
my fair companion, this high authority in foe laws of fashion, I learned 
that the bishop’s sleeve, which 1 fooluhly ascribed to pity, actually ori¬ 
ginated in pure pride; that neither love of the Church, nor pity for the 
poor, had any thing to do with its shape or dimensions; that the whole 
was designed, cut out, and fashioned by pride, and pride alone. 

Those j^liticians are greatly mistakea who suppose foe revolutionary 
spirit in England has been arrested by foe fall of the democracy in 
France. There are few families which do not bear interual evidence to 
its present existence in full vigour. It is a long time since foe mas¬ 
ter has condescended to imitate his men. They dress in foe same 
Style, and ride cheek byf jowl in the same carriage. To Joan, indeed, 
it has been always concraed that she is as good as her lady in foe 
dark, but Jt is only of late years that Joan has presumed to rival 
her mistress in the light. The high price of silks and satins protected 
the mistress against this usurpation of her servant in foe broad day. 
Clad in these, she was safe, as in a coat of mail, ftrom the attadc of the> 
domestic aspirant, who was seldom able to obtain ppsstyrion of the out¬ 
works of fashion beyond an Irish poplin or a mrwich crape. The 
silks and satins were a wall of separation, as impenetrable as the 
lines of Torres Vedras, on foe Court hoop and petticoat of a drawing¬ 
room in foe reign of George III. The new liberal commercial system 
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baa entirely changed the poaition of the paetiM. The cheiqmean of 
Freocb eilkSf anduther artudec of dreat, hw )[dec^ ftmaie ftaery Viihin 
the reach ot even nuukrate .wagea» and a kitch^vraa^ vt&not eobde« 
atsend to aweep the room in any thing leaa than a robn of griedr NafJe$ 
or dattaie. ^mething tsuat be done on the parted^tlm miatneaato ar^ 
rest the progress of invasion, and asaert the veated ri^ita of the aupe- 
rknf dasaea of female society. Invention is the first quahty of genius,, 
and to woman it is granted in a high degree. Thus gined, die mUtreBS, 
in a happy moment, conceived the idea of Bishops’ sleeves, an article 
of dress which precludea all hope or chance of imitation in the kitchen. 
A muffled cat mighty well attempt to catch mice, os a maid-servant 
to g6 about the business of the house in bishops’ aleeves. Slie eould 
not remove the te»-equipage from the table without the risk of sweep* 
mg the china upon the floor; if she handed her master a plate, he must 
nabmit to have hia head wrapped u|) in her sleeve; and what a figure 
must the cook present after prepapng her soups and sauces 1 The fe¬ 
male servant thus accoutred might, indeed, perform the office of a flap¬ 
per,'and disperse the fiiea; but although this was an office bf iiUport- 
snee among the ancients, it is disposed with at a modern table. With 
the introduedon of bishops* sleeves, the rivalry on the part of the maid 
must cease, and the mistresa remain in undisturbed possession of her 
pre-eminence. Every friend of good order, every one who would re* 
tam each individual female in her proper place in society, and prevent 
itg members firom treapaaamg on each other, must, therefore, rejoice in 
sleeves; and devoutly pray, that differing from every other 
fiiahion that ever preceded it, fiuhion of bishops^aleeves may endure 
for ever. L. 


A PORTBAIT-^ROHIB. 

-Hb turn’d quite round 

From that uUgradoaa door;—^he turn’d quite round, 
And smiled, aM oped his swarth hands to the sun; 
And all tboae jocund diinra, which laud’d around. 
The riotous tr^, the ^ddy fount, ana smoke 
Lbiw wiiyti pleasure, all the stir and gu^ 

Of the heart’s mnsic babbling from yoii gate. 

And children in the midmost of their sports. 

And ^d men listening on their wasted stath. 

And with tham lau|d^ed he loudly, with a iioBt 

And maasurad —for cslanuty 

Will sometimes stir and snap a clqwng wound, 

than it riiouts in lanahter. Thewe—and then*— 
And thus, he laugh’d, and for a space je took . 
Breath mm his years and injuries. Hfa teeth 
Chatter'd, as if athirst fbr sudden thoughts 
That would not qpeok, bdt voieeless in Iho heart 
gtude, and he shut and oped fajs baoad banh lips. 
Open’d, end shut ngain^-end abeok big locks. 

And dofmibis eyes in misety, and ftom hand 
To hmid pofK^d quidc hia shnveU'd bat; away 
Then we^bu qhite In rilenee, and there were 
Who smorn him as he went. ' Wbd spares the Jew ? 





, SKBTCH OP BRUSSELS IN 1829. 

* No citj( on the Contin^t is making more rapid strides to imprt^ve- 
mept than the capital of Belgium^ since the accession ot the HousO of 
Orange to the throne. It was before surrounded by ar dilapidated 
brick wall, which had been formerly a rampart, but become so rutnods 
as* hardly to exclude the smuggler, so that the Regence was defrauded 
of its dues ; for every article of life pays a certain duty on entering the 
gates: an uigust and abominable tax which falls heavy on the poorer 
classes. 

The ramparts were demolished in 1820, which is an immense improve¬ 
ment, admitting a free circulation of air,* and being a great embellish¬ 
ment to the city, A boulevard, like that of Paris, surrounds it, planted 
with rows of linden trees, forming rides, walks, and drives, which 
would have been one of the most delightful promenades imaginable, 
had they been laid down with a chefnin serr^^ instead of an execrable 
pavement^of calcareous stones, already displaced and decomposed by 
frost and rain, leaving holes and inequalities, so that it Is any thing 
but pleasure to take an airing on them in a carriage. This is the more 
inexcusable, as nowhere is the principle of road-making better under¬ 
stood on tlie plan called Macadamising, than in the Fays de Liege, of 
which the highway from Dinant to Liege is an example that cannot be 
surpassed. Such, however, is the pitiful economy of the Regence of 
Brussels, that though they put into their pockets an enormous sum by 
the sale of the ground for building, they would not be at the expense of 
breaking up the material, which could be procured from the Meuse by 
the Canal; and the same niggard feeling prevents the Park from being 
gravelled, though the banka of that river afford excellent material. 

Economy is commendable in public bodies, but here it is carried 
too far. j 

Side pavements in the streets are not to be expected where little at¬ 
tention is paid to the conveniency of the citizens; yet the Austrians, 
sixty years ago, with a better taste, ordered the monks to make trot-- 
toirs round the Place Royal and the Park; and the citizens, residing in 
the fashionable streets Montagne de la Gour,' and Rue Madelaine, 
lately subscribed to a side pavement, which, however, they limited to 
thirty inches wide! 

Parsimony in lighting a part of\lie town with gas, induced the con¬ 
tractors to make the pipes of so small a calibre, that the lamps only 

render darkness visible.** 

Many excellent houses have been erected beyond the gates, but there 
are no pavements leadii^to them, and the consequence is, that they 
are impassable fbr six months in the year. 

The fine buildings on the boulevards have but here and there a 
glimmering lamp, and though there is a great command of water, no 
attempt is made to water the rides and walks, nor is the dirt ever 
seraph from them. It is singular the dislike which the Brusselois 
have to keep the sun from their houses, for though the south-east boule¬ 
vard is exposed to the burning rays of 120^ of the thermometer, there 
is but one verandah in the whole city, and that erected by an Eng¬ 
lishman. 

As German glass is cheaper than bricks and mortar, the architects 
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are not sparing in windows; and it is not uncommon to see a rociin of 
fifteen feet square with four windows ten feet high. Until* last year 
(1828) the Regence swept the streets only once a week, and permitted 
all the rubbish from tbe houses to be thrown into the middle of thenit 
which was removed at tlie discretion of the mud-contractors i and dead 
dogs and cats, and broken crockery, &c. might be seen under the noses 
ofroyaltv. At length it was suggested to levy a voluntary contribu¬ 
tion on the inhabitants to sweep before their doors, but few amateurs 
were founds and finally, a few gangs of paupers^ and old women were 
employed with brooms, and the scrapings removed daily* 

With all this slovenliness and parsimony, tbe Park is well kept and 
guards, to prevent dilapidations,, and beggars getting admittance*. 
The pompiers (firemen) were formerly employed in this duty, but now 
half a dozen strapping Wallons are the guardians, six feet high, in 
scarlet coats, black velvet nether garments, and white stockings, carry¬ 
ing an enormous cane,«with a silver knob as large as a pumpkin; fierce 
cocked hats with silver lace, uid a broad velvet sash trimmed with 
the same: these gentlemen ushers walk along .the alleys all day long, 
and are extremely active in preventing porters from carrying any thing 
across the walks, and cook-maids their marketings* 1 lately saw from 
my window ^fracas between one of these Jacks in office and a drum¬ 
mer, which terminated in the thumper of parchment being obliged to 
retire; but on what principle I know not, for his drum could not be 
considered as a parcel, or a market basket! This delightful garden 
is not to be equalled in any city I have ever seen; it affords a dry 
walk in all seasons, and an agreeable shade from a scorching sun. 
None are excluded but beggars and notorious women* Tbe tired 
labourer, or mechanic, may be seen reposing on the benches, or 
stretching at full-length under the trees, taking his siesta, while the 
children and tfieir nurses are picking daisies on the prairies, and 
catching butterflies; die old, and infirm, and tbe invalid, enjoy tbe 
agremens of this beautiful spot, and the haut-ton and the citizens mix 
indiscriminately in the fashionable promenades, likening to a band 
of music, and admiring each other's gay costumes, on a holiday* 
The poet may here compose his verses in solitude, without fear of inter¬ 
ruption in his reveries; for in many alleys it* is as retired as the forest 
of Soignie, of which this garden formed a part Sixty years ago. 

Cheat praise is due to the projectnrs of the new botanic garden and 
observatory, lately planned, and nearly completed, at the eastern ex¬ 
tremity of the Rue Royal, one of the finest streets on the Continent. 
This garden is roost tastefully laid out, and thp green-houses are per¬ 
haps unique, though designed by an aroatew. Green glass has been 
employed in their construction, which, besiw being pleasing to the 
eye, it is said, is more favourable to the growth of plants and flowers. 

The g^dens were laid out by a citizen, who also gave the elevation 
of the c^ervatori^s, but I know not wbetbe^ at the expense of the 
R^ence'or by subscription of the iohid>itaiit8: be this as it may, they 
are extremely beautiful, and a great ornament to the city. 

Three of the gates are completed, and are handsome; the tops of 
jtfiie iron railing being gilt, have a fine efiect 

• The Port Guillaume, le^ing to Laackin, is of stone, and represents 
Qif an entablature the Regence delivering the keys of the oity to Wil- 
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Ijjtf p the First. This gate also conducts to the Alice Vcrte, the summer 
corso (drive) along the banks of the canal; but not being paved or gra¬ 
velled, it can only be used in dry weather. A heavy shower of ram 
occasions it to be shut, and it is at all times damp from its low situa¬ 
tion; but a thousand Guillaumes would render it dry and accessible 
during eight months of the year. 

A magnificent building is now erecting (1829) as a repository of art's 
and manufactures, which will be completed in a short time. It ^Hl 
be of great extent, and useful as well as ornamental. An institution of 
this sort was much wanted; for though the Flemings will not admit 
that they are far behind France and England in the useful arts, yet such 
is the fact, especially in implements of agriculture, and many branches 
of mechanics. In architecture they are still farther in the back-ground; 
and here their economy again interferes; for though Roman cement 
could be had cheaper tlian in England, (as part of the material comeS 
from the Rhine,) yet it is but little employed in their now buildings, 
and a column or pilaster is seldom seen. The river Meuse affords a 
very superior slate near its banks; yet the Brusselois cover their per¬ 
pendicular roofed houses with a ponderous dingy tile, as costing less I 
A large and commodious hospital has been finished a few years, which 
does great honour to the city; and considerable attention is paid to the 
poor, a most numerous body, exceeding a fifth of the population. 

The King’s Palace is a large and convenient structure, but part of it 
only is of modern date, and as a whole it is not very princely; but the 
state-chambers are handsome and spacious. Another palace has been 
lately erected for the Prince of Orange, also in the Park, which does not 
do great credit to the taste of the architect, who, studying simplicity, 
has designed a tame building, resembling an hospital or a nianu factory. 

The Etats Generaux, (House of Commons, copied from the Amphi¬ 
theatre at Verona,) is a truly superb room, and well adapted to its pur¬ 
pose. The Chamber of Peers is very inferior. They were both burned 
down five years after they were finished, (along with a temporary resi¬ 
dence of the Hereditary Prince,) and rebuilt, on tlie original model, by 
Vander&traeten. A Palace of Justice has also been built since the ac¬ 
cession. The front is handsome. » 

The Rue lloyale has been extended nearly half a mile, and only wants 
a pavement to make it a very fine street. Farther improvements we 
projecting, and it is probable that in twenty years the upper part of this 
city will be one'of the prettiest on the Continent. A splendid gate, in 
the form of a triumphal arch, leading to Waterloo, and a Place d Armes, 
are immediately to be commenced; and, it is said, a large of 

grqund in that direction isnto be taken into the town, part of which is 
to be converted into a garden for the Prince. A new tl^atre was 
erected in the vear 1821; and there is a small one, for little farces and 

operas, in the l^ark. .. «^ , i i 

The objectionable tax on bread, the chief food of the lower orders, w 
still in activity, though motions have been made in the Etats Generaiftc 
to repeal it, but hitherto without success. Nothing can grind the 
so much as this tax. The Octroi, pretty universal in all parte of the 
Continent, is also an impolitic mode of revenue, and extremely un¬ 
just ; for there can be no principle of common sense in making a man 
pay for the commodities of Fife, because he lives within the gates of a 
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town, a certain per^ centage more than his neighbour beyond it. The 
plea^ I understandi is, that it is by this tax the Corporations are enabled 
to pay for lighting and paving the streets, &c. But, surely, it would be 
more just that a certain sum should be levied on hotiseholders, accord- 
ing to their means, than an extra and partial duty laid on provisions. 
Thu would save expense in collecting, supersede the necessity of 
lodcing up the inhabitants at night, and do away with smuggling. Ha¬ 
bit reconciles men to be under this restraint; but it could not exist in 
some countries, nor would it be possible to shut up the inhabitants in 
such an overgrown city as London, even if John Bull would consent to 
be surrounded by a ww. 

Brussels is rapidly advancing in the art of printix^; one individual 
published no less than 250,000 volumes in the year 1827. Books are 
pnblished much cheaper than in Paris, which creates no small jealousy 
there. Didot projected to bring his press into Brussels, but found 
that he had been forestalled by the labours of more than one printer. 
Neither the type nor the paper equal the printing of London or Edin¬ 
burgh, or perhaps Paris; but they are daily improving, and.an immense 
number of book^ are exported. 

The Fine Arts also are much encouraged; and though the modem 
painters finish with great care, and understand chiaro scuro, they are hard 
and liny, and their colputing greatly overcharged; yet such is their 
conceit, that they consider themselves the only great living artists in 
Europe! During the revolution, they followed the school of David, 
and many Flemings wept to Paris to study under him; but they now 
begin to find out that it was a bad school, and they are again pursuing 
their own, which is better. A few of their artists travel into Italy, and 
have greatly improved; but as long as they continue to have so much 
pretension and self-sufficiency, great progress cannot be expected. 
They hold our English artists (Wilkie excepted) in great contempt, 
without ever having visited England, or having, probably, seen a good 
specimen of art from that country. * 

Manufactures are beginning to thrive in various parts of the king¬ 
dom, and roads and canals are forming, so that Flanders is in a very 
flourishing statg^ 

Above twenty thousand cotton spinners and weavers are in full ac¬ 
tivity in the city of Ghent:. machinery is fabricated at Bruges, and, 
perhaps, the largest iron-foundery in the world has been established 
some years in the neighbourhood of Liege, in which the King has a 
large share, and four thousand bands are employed. 

llie extraordinary number of cabarets which have been erected 
within the last ten years (all of which are thriving) is a proof that 
the citizegs can afford to spend a great deal of money in refreshments; 
the lowylf orders are the best customers, and perhaps no people of the 
same in Europe disburse so much lor these luxuries out of 

their ^ins as the mechanics and labourers of Brussels, who have high 
wa^ and J^lehty of eimloyment. Beer is their chief potation, although 
spifito are so cheap. ^ when I settled here about fourteen years ago, 1 
.eonadered the Belgians a sober race, but they have so much chimljed 
during that period, that I am now inclined to Mieve them as dissipated 
^at.the inhabitants of St. Giles's. Women also frequent the estaminets 
on*'Sundays and holidays, though thqy do not assist in the festivities. 
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beyond moderation; but the female serranta are extremely profli^te; 
from their love of dreas, and their wages being low, the^ have no other 
means of procuring their finery except by intriguing and cheating their 
employers. The English are their principal victims, whom they con¬ 
sider as fair game and a merit to defraud. 

A foreigner must have all his wits about him to deal with the Bel¬ 
gians : the only safety agtainst their frauds is to pay what you buy with 
ready money. “ A Flemish account ” has been proverbial for cen-’ 
turies. If you remonstrate on their impositions, they add insult to in¬ 
jury, with a brutality quite unexampled in any other civilized country. 
They have one very singular trait, which is, never to keep their pro¬ 
mise with you in the most trifling matter. If you employ a tradesman 
to make a piece of furniture by a certain day, you may think yourself 
fortunate if it is sent home a month after the time. If you purchase 
any thing at a shop, and desire it to be sent home immediately, it 
never appears till the following day« I left a watch, some time ago, 
to be cleaned, and afterwards quitted the town for six months ; when I 
called for it, the Horloger took it from his window, and opening the case, 
found that it had never been touched, he coolly said, ** Is Monsieur 
pressed ?” I made a trifling bet with a friend, that if he engaged six 
gardeners to clean his little garden on a certain day, not one would 
keep his appointment.” I won my five francs !—To show the inatten¬ 
tion of tradesmen to their business, particularly shoemakers, I made the 
experiment of being measured by six different Crispins, giving them 
ten days to make me each a pair of shoes. * Two pairs only were sent 
home, a month after the promised time, the others 1 heard no more of. 
These are but trifling details, yet they show the character of the 
people; but the fact is, they consider that in working for you they are 
doing you a favour, and never show the least gratitude for employing 
tlicm, or paying tliem liberally. Taken cn masses 1 am of opinion 
the mass of the Belgians are extortioners, and the coarsest in manner, 
and the most impertinent race, of any country which I have ever visited. 
I do not wish to be understood that there are not many exceptions to so 
hitter a remark, for I know many respectable and honest tradesmen in 
the capital of the Pays Bas, and have met with more than one instance of 
liberality. I had taken a lease of a house in the Park, at a low rent, 
shortly after the general peace. I had laid out a considerable sum in 
embellishing it, and paid my rent regularly. At the expiration of my 
lease of nine years 1 applied to my landlord, Monsieur Fienlands, a 
respectable clotliier, for a renewal, and as house-rent had nearly dou¬ 
bled during the period I had occupied it, 1 was prepared to give an 
addition of thirty or forty Napoleons a-year; but, to my astonish¬ 
ment, the good citizen would not raise the rent a sous! saying, ** ^at 
I had been a good tenant, and that 1 might have it for another term on 
the same conditions.” His liberality did not end here:'as the' hbuse 
required repair, (folding-doors, and many other essentials,) which he 
was not obliged to pay for—he expended above a thousand francs on 
doing every thing we required. A trait of generosity worthy of 
record. 

My banker, Mr. Hennessy, on one occasion advanced me seven 
thousand francs, (when I was disappointed of my rents,) and without 
any security. 
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For the education of youth of both sexes, Brussels is one of the best 
stations on the Continent, uid is a good temporary residence for English¬ 
men whose means are limited* The country is plentiful, and consequently 
every article of living moderate* It is near England, - the government 
is mild, and there is no restraint in importing English books, though 
their own press is any thing but free. 

Agriculture has been stationary for a century ; the light alluvial soil 
is easily cultivated, and produces rich crops of all sorts of grain ; but 
DO'attention is paid to raising turnips for feeding cattle, fortha.Flem- 
inga have no idea of any other mode of farming, except that they them¬ 
selves and their forefathers have practised. Obstinacy always goes 
hand in hand with ignorance, and the consequence is, that they do not 
profit by the modern improvements in agriculture; there is no such 
thing as a threshing machine, or '-a drill plough, and the harrow 
continues its timber teeth, with a plough of the seventeenth century. 

It is a remarkable fact, that thq best breed of cows, probably, on the 
Continent, is in Holland; and the worst, in the Netherlands. No 
country is better calculated for the growth of turnips, yet, except in the 
Pays de Waas, not one is raised; «for the seed thrown into the land, 
after harvest, produces only tops for a short subsistence to sheep. 

The Baron de V-1 has an experimental farm at a short distance 

from the capital. He visited England for the purpose of getting some 
insight into the science of farming, as practised in'Norfolk, and brought 
back all the best modern implements of husbandry, as models for his 
tenants and his neighbours*; but not one was adopted, and he has given 
up his experiments in despair. 

The population of Brussels is rated at nearly 100,000, of which above 
£0,000 are paupers, supported by the Government and voluntary con¬ 
tributions. The population is rapidly increasing. The number of fo¬ 
reigners in the winter of 18£8 was between seven and eight thousand, 
of which half the number were English. Many families settle for a 
season, and take their flight south, or return home in June; but the 
greatest number are stationary for the education of their children. An 
English clergyman, formerly a teacher at Hai:row, has an establishment 
for boys, well con^cted, and ihe expense does not exceed fifty guineas 
a year. There are several seminaries for girls, also superintended by 
Englishwomen, with French teachers. Masters in every department 
are excellent, so that few places afford better schools for education. 

The air in the upper part of the city is salubrious, and the climate, 
perhaps, better on the whole than England; but the winters are sharper, 
and the summers hotter: fogs are less frequent, and the spring gene¬ 
rally sets iu a fortnight earlier than in any part of Great Britain. 

Our countrymen will be disappointed who settle in Brussels as a 
place of amusement, for no capital can be more dull; and the natives 
are not i^ady of access, which is probably as much the fault of their 
visitors as themselves. As a station for economy, it can be highly re¬ 
commended, provided no trust is put in servants, and every thing is 

S aid for with ready money. The writer of this article resided in 
tIJakdi for a dozen years, and be knows this from ex]Krience. If an 
ef^liu ment. large or small, is well regulated, a saving of fifty per 

S nt. may be made, certainly, in housekeeping, compared with London* 
ottse-rent is dearer in proportion with other articles of living, and 
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tlie t8X«8 are daily augmenUag. The hoxae-tax is xoore. than, double 
that of England; and the King of the Netherlands can boast that he is 
the only sovereign in Europe who has a tine on female labour. William 
Pitt attempted a similar measure, but was mobbed by the housemaids, 
and abandoned it. 

There is an admirable establishment, called *^La Soci6t6 Lftteraire,*' 
or Club. It consists of the principal and most respectable nobles aiid 
gentlemen of the city, who admit foreigners (on being properly intro¬ 
duced) as honorary members: the subscription to the club is ex¬ 
tremely moderate. There is a house dinner at four o'clock, extremely 
well served, with access to billiard-tables, card-rooms, newspapers, &c. 
The urbanity and civility of the members merit the gratitude of fo¬ 
reigners. It is to be regretted that there is no such institution in Lon¬ 
don. A stranger has but little chance of getting into society in our 
metropolis, except by particular introduction. 

Although 1 was acquainted with many Belgians, in die interchange of 
common civilities, it is not easy to get into their houses, and therefore 
1 did not make the attempt. 

It is said they are jealous of us, but on what account 1 never could 
Ifarn. The citizens are ready to pocket our money, and to make us 
pay handsomely for their commodities, wicliout any feeling of good-will 
towards us; yet I have heard some of the shop and tavern-keepers con¬ 
fess that we are their chief supporters. 

The master of the Hotel de Belle Vue has often fifty English families 
in his immense house, and ought to have accumulated great wealth; 
for there is not, perhaps, in any city on the Continent an hotel so well 
frequented. Brussels has become a prodigious thoroughiare from Eng¬ 
land to the South, now that the Meuse and the Rhine are become such 
objects of interest to the tourist. 

* The bad arrangement of the apartments, and the stupidity of the 
waiters at every Belgian hotel, attract the observation of our country¬ 
men. If he has not a personal domestic, there is no attendance, and it 
is in vain that you ring the bells; no one comes. This annoys, and puts 
John Bull in a bad humour, for which, however, he has no.remedy but 
patience. The expense of living at one of.tbe best hotels may be cal¬ 
culated at twelve francs u day, which will include a bottle of Bordeaux 
(Fin OrdinaireX for which 400 per cent, is charged, in addition to the 
original cost. This, however, supposes that the guest contents himself 
with a sleeping-room, and dines at the table-d’hote, which every sensible 
traveller ought to do. The dinners are handsomely and ^entifully 
served, with a good dessert. 

• It has been calculated, that a franc in the Netherlands is fully equal 
to a florin in Holland, in travelling. The cause of this extraordixmry 
difference in tke value of money I have never heard accounted for. 

On the whole, Brussels may be reckoned as good a station as any on 
the Continent, either for the education of youth, or for procuring luxu¬ 
ries at a moderate rate. 
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TUB NlOHTlNeAliB’g 0BATH SONG.-^BY MRS. HBMANS. 

WilUt du Nach den NachticrftUen fngen. 

Die mit ■eelenrollen melodie 
DIch entzUckten in dee LeAzes Tagen ? 

-.-Nnr 80 lang sie Hebten 9 waeen eie/^—-ScifiLLBa. 

MouBNrui.LV, aing monmfally. 

And die away, my heart! 

The roee, the gloriouB rose is gone. 

And 1 too wul depart. 

The skies have lost their splendour. 

The waters changed their tone. 

And wherefore,^ in the faded world. 

Should music linger 5n ^ 

Where is the ^Iden sunsliine. 

And where uie flower-cup’s glow ? 

And where the jo^ of the danmg leaves 
And the fountmn’s laugliing flow ? 

A voice in every whisper 

Of the wave, the bough, the air. 

Comes asking for the beautiful. 

And moamng—** Wliere, oh! where ?” 

Tell of the brightness parted. 

Thou Bee, wou Lamb at play! 

Thou Lark in ^y victorious mirth ! 

—Are ye, too, pass'd away P 

Mournfully, sing mournfully! 

The royal Hose is gone: 

Melt from the woods, my spirit melt. 

In one deep farewell tone I 

—Not so!—swell forth triumphantly 
The full, rich, fervent strain! 

Hence with young Love and Life I go. 

In the Summer’s joyous train. 

With sunshine, with sweet odour. 

With every precious thing. 

Upon the last.warm southern breeze, 

( My ae^d Its flight shall wing. 

Alone I shall not linger 

When the days of nope are past. 

To watch the (ill of leaf by leaf. 

To wait the rushing blast. 

Triumphantly, triumphantly, 

Sing to the woods, 1 go! 

For me perchance in other lands 
The ^orious rose may blow. 

The sky's transparent azure. 

And the greensward’s yhmt breath, 

And the dance of light leaves in the wind. 

May these know nought of Death. 

No more, no more ^ng mournfully! 

Swell high, then break, my lieart! 

WHh Love, the Spirit of the Woods, 

With Summer 1 depart! 
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SKETCHES FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A. SBXAOBNARIAK. 

No. 11 . 

NafoUon*—A Courtier.—Mr«. Jordan. 

Sketches of men who have distinguished themselves by their lAlenls 
and industry are worthy of record, as a stimulus to others to follow 
their example. Mr. William Cockerill furnishes a remarkable instance 
of th^ qualities leading to fortune. He is a native of Lancashire, and 
was bred to mechanics. He first gained his living by making Rov¬ 
ing Billies,” or flying shuttles; but he had talents of a superior order; 
and such was his genius that he could, with his own hands, make 
models of any machine of modern indention for spinning. Twenty- 
eight or thirty years agp, the late Empress Catherine of Russia being 
desirous of procuring a few artisans from England, the subject of our 
memoir was recommended as a man of superior abilities, and our Go¬ 
vernment granted him permission to proceed to Petersburgh. The 
Empress offered every encouragement, and he was handsomely re* 
warded for his various models of spinning machines, &c. but her Ma¬ 
jesty’s death, two years after his arrival, put an end to his prospects. 
Ibiul ordered him to make a model in a certain time; it could not be 
completed, and he was sent to prison ; he contrived, however, to make 
his escape out of the Russian dominions, and with a few hundred 
pounds in his pocket, went to Sweden. 

His talents, by means of the British Envoy, were made known to 
the Government, and the Sieur Cockerill olAained the direction of the 
construction of the locks of a public canal, which the Swedes could 
not undertake. Engineering, however, was not his forte, although he 
succeeded in his contr|ict, and added a little more to his means. He 
had heard of the flourishing state of the manufactures at Liege and 
Verviers, without the assistance of the proper machinery, and there 
he imagined he should have better success. He proceeded to Ham¬ 
burgh, and obtained an interview with Mr. Crauford, our envoy, in¬ 
forming him of his plana, and at the same time stating ** that if he 
could obtain a small pension from the British Government, he would 
return to England, not wishing to do any iiljury to*his country by in¬ 
troducing machinery into a foreign one.” Mr. Crauford highly ap¬ 
proved of this, and forwarded CockeriU's memorial to our ministers; 
but no notice was taken of it, and after waiting six months, he deter¬ 
mined to seek his own fortune. 

He obtained a passport to Amsterdam, and learned farther particu¬ 
lars relative to the state of the manufactures in the Pays de Liege, to 
which place he proceeded. It is unnecessary to detail his progress, 
but within a period of sixteen years, such was his success in fabricating 
machinery and steam-engines, he was able to retire a millionatrep after 
settling his sons in the business. At Seraing, on the Meuse, he estab¬ 
lished the greatest iron-foundery on the Continent, or perhaps in the 
world. The King of the Netherlands is a partner in this great national 
concern, having invested in it a sum nearly to ftie amount of a hundred 
thousand pounds sterling ; and it is said that not less than four thou¬ 
sand hands are employed in the establishment. 

In the year 1807, the«£mperor Napoleon had heard of the Sieur 
Cockerill’s foundery at Liege, and being desirous of patronising a work 
of such public importance, he desired that a letter should be written to 
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t|ie prefect of that dtyi to summon tbe cbief of the estd>liibment to 
Paris forthwith. 

One evening, while he was smoking bis pipe, ''as was his custom in 
the afternoon/' this dignitary entered, and producing his credentials, 
after a short preface, desired that be would not lose a moment in ful** 
fiUing tbe Emperor's orders. ** Here,** said be, is your passport, to- 
geUier with a letter to one of the ministerB of the department, to 
you will announce your artiral in Paris, and I recommend you to tet 
out this night." So saying, Monsieur le Pr6fet with^eW. Il^ipay 
^ he easily imagined that so unexpected and mysterious a message thraw 
' the Bteam«engiDeec into alarm, and that his consternation was great. 
I know him well, and had all the details from his own mouth, and in 
the purest Lancashire dialect; a narration that in the hands of 
Mathews would make an excellent subject on the stage. “ At first," 
said he, 1 took into my head that I had been denounced, and that 
the Baron whom 1 had made a bankrcM^ was at the bottom on't; but 
then, dunks 1, if they want to take off my Aeed, they could do that 
here, without sending me to Paris; and my son thought there was no 
fear any such mishap, so 1 clapt four horses to my chay^ and in a cou* 
pie of hours I was under weigh with my son." % 

Our travellers pushed on ventre d tcrre^ and reached the metropolis 
in safety. At an early hour ihe following day, bedecked in his best 
apparel, with a handsome remUe^ and a valet hien galonne^ he drove to 
the Tuileries, being accompanied by his son as interpreter. After de- 
livering his credentials heiwas conducted to a waiting-room, and re¬ 
ceived by the minister with great courtesy. Monsieur Cockerill/' 
said he, you will hold yourself in readiness to obey the Emperor’s 
orders, and I recommend you to wait at home until you bear from 
mehe left his address and took his leave; in the evening he re¬ 
ceived an oflScial notice, that the next morning, at eleven o’clock, a 
carriage vvould be sent to convey him to the Tuileries." 

Exact to the moment, a splendid equipage, with the Imperial arms, 
dfew up at the Sieur's hotel, (for he had at this time a house in Paris,) 
Rue de Grenelle, Fauxlt^^toV St. Germain; a valet of tbe Court 
opened the door, and whe^ was seated, called to the coachman, “ A 
la Cour!" After aBcendaig4t$Uperb flight of stairs, our engineer was 
conducted into a small anti-r6om, in which was *thc Emperor's favourite 
Mameluke, who honoured him with a salaam! 

He had not waited more than ten minutes when the tinkling of a 
silver-toned bell summoned the Turk to another room, and instantly 
returning, a signal to follow was given, and the planet«struck John Bull 
found himself ip flie Imperial presence I What a moment for any man^ 
but eapecially fbr one of CockerilKs breed! He knew not whether his 
head or his heels were uppermost, and fearing to look up, dared not 
utter a syllable, contenting himself wifli making profound bows. 
** Avancez, Sieur," said bis Majesty. ** This/' says the narrator, when 
be relates the interview, ** gave me courage; I look'd oep, and saw the 
Emperor standing with his hands behind, and his back to the fire, (here 
be generally gives bis attitude;,) and with a smile sakl, * Sieur Cocke- 
7Ule,daDs toutes les departementsduNord, vous tteu nomm^, (here bu 
Ffepch goes no farther,) and wherever I go 1 hear of you, and 1 have 
sent for you to tell you that I am pleased with your establishment, and 
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your exertions to promote the manu&ctures of the empire^' in proof of 
which I shall give you a mark of my consideration by decorating, yon 
with the insigtiy of the Legion of Honour/ He took oop a little boXy 
and* pulled oot the grand crosSi wi’ a red ribbon, and put it round voy 
neck with his own hands/’ So distinguished an honour, cpts&vrfA in 
so lettering js manner by the greatest sovereign in Europe, Was enough 
to agiltete the nerves of any mao, and the new*-created chevalier knew not 
what to do or what to say; but as he had reason to believe that the Em* 
peror.meant to pay him some compliment, his son bad previously got up 
a speech, of which he ventured to deliver as much as he could remem¬ 
ber, (and it is unnecessary to say in a most unintelligible jargon,) thank¬ 
ing his Majesty for the honour conferred on him, and apolomzing for 
his bad French; adding, Votre Majesty, mon fils bien pader Fran¬ 
cois, mais moi.pas savoir!”—** Monsieur Cockerille,’* rejoined tbe Em* 
peror, again smiling, I do not want you to speak French, but to teach 
the French to spin (Jiler), Should 1 have occasion to see you at any 
future time, your son shall interpret for you; in the mean time, return 
to your province, and go on as you have done. I shall order you a 
passport, ‘ pour voyager partout/ Bonjour, Chevalier Cockerille, au 
revoir/’ The silver bell was again rung, the Mameluke made his ap* 
pearance, and conducted the Grand Croix ” to another apartment, 
where he found his valet in attendance, who handed him to his carriage, 
and put him down at his own door, Rue de Crenelle, Fauxbourg St. 
Grrmain! 

The Chevalier generally concludes his story by saying, ** Though I 
was proud of the honour I had received, I never boasted of it but 
once. When I entered Paris, on my way from Liege, the keeper 
of the gate questioned^ iny passport, and was very saucy, so I thought 
1 would play a bit of a joke upon him. When 1 was returning 
home, he demanded my passport in the same insolent manner; I kept 
fumbling in my pockets, and pretended that I had left it behind me. 
‘ That won’t do/ says the chap, ‘ you must get out; 1 shall deliver you 
to the police,’ calling to a gendarme (always in attendance). At last 
1 produced the passport 1 had got by. the Emperor’s orders, which 
was ill a tin case; and my son said, ^ Perhaps, Citoyen, this may save 
you the trouble/ When the fellow opened it, and saw the Imperial 
arms on a great seal, as big as a five-franc piece, and glanced at the 
title of the bearer of it, he drew in his horns, and bowing and apolo¬ 
gizing, cried out to the gate-keeper, * Ouvrez les portes! Bon voyage, 
Monsieur Chevalier.’ ” 

Mr, Cockerill has retired from business several years, and is residing 
at Brussels, living as quietly as when he made Roving Billies: be is 
about seventy-five years of age. 

A Courtier, 

I bad the honour to be recognized by the Noble General, my ni^me- 
sake of Fyvie, when I occasionally met him in the metropolis, where liis 
duties, as one of the grooms of his Majesty’s bedchamber, obliged him 
to pass eight months of the year. My acquaintance with the General 
was of an early date, wiien he commanded the 81st regiment at Cork, 
in 1778, having more than once been invited to dine with him. These 
entertainments were rare, and more distinguished for the silver plate on 
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which they weta lefved, thanTor the quality of the viands. Hiii Royal 
Master, who knew all the little family details of his' household, had 
discovered that the Qeneral was rat&er parsimonioua and fond of mo- 
ney« and was in the habit of rallying him on this subject. Never was a 
more perfect prototype of Polonius than our groom of the bedchamber; 
and though the King sometimes hit him rather hard, yet he^waa a gveat 
favourite* Being so much about the royal person, be b^ adcMtd h" 
Miyesty’a manner in conversation with wonderful succesii He g^ not 
seen much gunpowder, but was colonel of the 7th regiment, the"|^yal 
Fusileers, which he knew he should be obliged to vacate for one of the 
Royal Dukes, and was determined to anticipate the King's wishes, when 
he found that bis resignation would be soon called for. At this time 
the*71st regiment, a double battalion, serving in India, became vacant, 
the emolument of which was double, and he hastened to throw his own 
at his Majesty's disposition, at the same time hinting “ that the India 
regiment being a Highland corps, it would be highly acceptable." The 
King's tact instantly discovered the motives that bad induced his disin¬ 
terested friend to make this proposal, and with a hearty laugh replied, 
'*'Eh! well! what! a double battalion in India, General; nO bad thing! 
ob^ Fy I Fy-vie!" Polonius jmned in the laugh, and praising the jtu it 
motf as he was in duty bound, obtained the double battalion, which I 
believe be held to the day of his* death. 

The General, it seems, kwsr my mother, and when I met him always 
mentioned that he remembered her, adding, ** Well! eh! what! she 
was'a fine woman when She was youngs I have danced with her at a 
ball at Gordon Castle-"-well! 1*11 be glad to see you at Fy vie Castle.*’ 
This invitation was only given when he was in London. At length I 
met him in Scotland, when he was pleased to repeat his recollection of 
my mother, and that he would be happy to see me at Windsor, where 
he had a cottage. 1 determined, however, that 1 would pay this visit at 
his castle in the North, and happening to be passing a few days with bis 
neighbour Mr. Urquliart of Meldrum, that gentleman agreed to accom- 
pwy me. During oiir ride my friend said, ‘‘ You will get no claret at 
Fyvie, or at any rate net more than one bottle.” —** I will bet you a 
guinea,” 1 replied,**' that ( squeeze two out of him.*’ The wager 
was accepted. ^ 

1 was received with great courtesy by the honourable gentleman, 
and the dinner-hour being at hand, we were invited to take pot luck. 
I say nothing of the elegance of the entertainment; there was a haunch 
of mutton, however, which I praised as being the best I bad ever tasted, 
as well as a bottle of execrable Tenerifie, dignified by the name of 
sherry; my encotniums produced a flask of tolerable Madeira. “ This,*’ 
said I, " General, has seen the world, and travelled, I should think, to 
Bengal more than once, from its delicious flavour.”—“ Let us,” re¬ 
plied our host, take n glass to your worthy mptber—Well! eh I what! 
1 remember her arfine woman;—dark,—a brunette: I danced with her 
fifty years ago, eh 1" ^ ^ 

The cheese and butter from the farm did not escape my notice—still 
iio,a{q>earance of Bourdeaux, and I saw my friend chuckling that he 
1S0u)d have my money. 

, While the cloth was removing, I put the General in mind pf the 
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honour he had done me at Corh> twenty years back^ frequently 
asking me to dinner. ** I remember/’ said 1, ** you lived like a prince, 
and that you had a service of plate: your regiment drank hard*;''it was 
tljere I was taught to drink three bottles of claret,—a bad education, 
General/* - ^ ’ 

** Eh I well! what! you like claret? you shall taste inihe,*Capl:aun 
Pryce, and tell me what you think of it. La Fitte, of ninety^eiMt; 
.had it from Jamie Rannie, of Leith, first growth—eh! whkt!^ It 
was produced, and every encomium that I could get up, in English and 
French, was bestowed on it. '^Superbel magnifique! quite a bou- 
' quet! it perfumed the room, &c. &c.*’ The bait took; the General, 
though shy of the liquor himself, swallowed all my compliments, and, 
to my astonishment and the iheriff’s dismay^ John was ordered to 
bring another bottle'—observing, ** Well! what! eh! Captain Pryce, 
1 make it a point to entertain strangers with my best; you should not 
have had a second bottle, Meldrum.” This brought a speech on my 
part, the bumpers flowed to the General’s health, and his son William, 
whom he had recently declared his heir. In the midst of this hilarity 
the housekeeper sent in a tray of cold coflFee, well diluted from the 
General’s springs, and the party broke up. 

As we found there was to be no farther refreshment during the 
evening, we retired at an early hour, and as we took leave, our hos¬ 
pitable host observed, “ 1 ’ll be glad to see you another time, Captain 
Pryce. I suppose you’ll be ofFl^fore breakfast, eh!” 

My companion confessed that I had>ac^mplished the production of 
the claret admirably, and that I had well ekrned his guinea; there is 
not another man in Scotland, under the rank of a peer,” said he, ** witli 
sufficient address to squeeze two bottles of La Fitte out of the Gene¬ 
ral’s cellar.” 

A year or two after this achievement I met the General and his 
neighbour Meldrum in London, in that unftshionable season the month 
of August. The latter proposed we should have a fish dinner in the 
city on the following day, to which ti^e General consented, confining the 
party to six persons; and in order u> save coach-hire, an arrangement 
was made (o meet at the British, and proceed to Billingsgate by water. 
1 invited my brother and another gootkiaan to Join us. The Mitre 
was fixed on as the rendezvous, at the gothic hour of four o'clock, to 
give us day-light to walk liome. The viands, fish, and a beef-steak 
were left to me, and we were to proceed to the Shades to drink our 
port from the cask. 

1 ordered the best turbot and lobster-sauce that the market could 
produce; and as it was the venison and turtle season, I imagined that a 
* neck of the former, and a tureen of green fat from Birch’s, would,'with 
a beefsteak and an apricot tart, be sufficient aecompaniments. 

A bottle of champaign, ditto of hock, and lime punch well ieed{itere 
indispensables. It seems, however, that the General only expected s^t 
fish, sherry, and a steak; his surprise maytherefore.be conceived, 
when he beheld the expensive luxuries which had been ordered! He 
could hardly restrain his indignation; but the deed was done, and he 
was obliged to bear this unexpected demand on his purse with as good 
a grace as possible. I inflamed the matter by putting the extravagance 
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CH the shoulders of his friend Urqubart» who sat writhing like a skinned 
tdf stoutly denying the charge; but there were th^ee to one against 
hinif and be was obliged to submit to the Generars taunts. 

.Ihe worthy landlord of the Mitre was astonished when his bill was 
called for without claret being ordered. I toki him ** that we had come 
to eat at his house, not to drink,” which did not add to his good hu- 
mrar, md probably induced the honest man to charge for his entertain* 
meat 1/. Ids* 6d. par ttte I The General would have resisted this mon¬ 
strous demand, which he swore was a gross imposition; but he foiA^ 
he bad no redress, and paid (us shot reluctantly, again attacking poor 
Urquhart as the cause of such extravagance. The scene was worthy of 
the stage I 

To the Shades we adjourned, where the General found that he got 
sixteen glasses of port wine for Ss. 6d. which restored him a little to 
good humour; but unfortunately it rained, and he had 2s. more to 
disburse for coach-hire! 

I never had the honour of meeting the Courtier after this memorable 
day; but 1 heard that he talked of nothing else for six months but his 
neighbour's extravagance in ordering a turtle and veqison,dinner at 
BilBngsgate, price 12.13s. 6d. exclusive of port wine! 

Mrs, Jordan, 

In the year 1778, when I was on the recruiting service at Cork, Mrs. 
Jordan, at this time Miss Philips, was brought down from Dublin by 
her friend Mr. Daly, the Smock-alley manager, who had introduced her 
on the stage the preceding *^year, and she had met with great applause, 
especially in the farce of “The Romp.” Heaphy, the manager of the 
Cork Theatre, engaged her at 20s. per week,* along with her father, 
who got 15s. more as a scene-shifter. The young lady was at this time 
in her seventeenth year, and though not a regular beauty she was uni¬ 
versally admired, and proved a great attraction. On this account the 
manager gave her a benefit; but, for want of patronage, it proved a 
complete failure, the expenses of the house being more than her re¬ 
ceipts. A party of young men, at the head of which was a Mr. Smith, 
a banker's clerk, were desireua that tfaeif favourite should have another 
benefit, and they called htsfilj^for Heaphy to come on the stage, but 
he would not appear* The young Fau, however, were determined to 
carry their point, and, being join^ by the pit, they proceeded to tear 
up the benches, and to attack the orchestra^ ^ho, to drown the clamour, 
had begun fiddling. This was alarming; and the acting manager, 
O'Keefe, Heaphy's son-in-law, at length judged it prudent to make bis 
appearance, when a spokesman delivered, in an appropriate harangue,. 
the desire of the audience, that Mies Philips should have a free bene¬ 
fit. O’Keefb remonstrated, stating that the season had been unprofit¬ 
able to thd',manager; but this excuse was not admitted, and he was 
compelled lio yield to the wishes of the public, alias a score of wild 
bucks, of i^hieh I made one. 

The benefit was fixed for an early evening, and our debutante had an 
audience that produced above 40/.<—an immense sum in her eyes, as it 

----—--—■ 

^esrs afterwards, the York nafisger invited her to play six mghts, at 5/. 
a utfa oagh he had preidously refused to raise her salary to 5/. a Week! 
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was probably the first money she ever had: her p<^ularity increased 
beibre the season was closed. Henderson had at this time an engage* 
ment in Cork, and I met him at a supper party, to which Miss Philiw 
had been also invited. 'Thi^ celebrated actor complimented her in the 
most flattering manner on her talents, advising her to study her profit 
saon, and to assume a higher walk in comedy than playing romps, 
her auccess, he said, would be certain. On her return to Dublin, her 
salary was raised to three guineas a week. I believe her first engage-* 
meat in England, some years afterwards, was at York. Smith the 
actor, and then manager of Drury-lane Theatre, saw her, and procured 
an engagement for her in town, where she speedy rose into fame. 


SPORTING SCENES IN INDIA, NO. V. 

The deep Jungle, 

■ ** The tall rock, 

The mouatalD and the deep and gloomy wood. 

Their colours and their forms were then to me 

An appetite, a feeling and a love Wordsworth. 

We were approaching the end of the hot weather ; not a breath of 
air nor a leaf were moving; one vast and murky cloud, as if by an 
innate power, unfolded its lurid masses, in which shades of fire and 
smoke were confusedly intermingled between the unruffled serenity of 
the lovely landscape upon which it frowned, and the clear blue sky that 
arched itself above it. The thunder growlad in its depths, and large 
single drops of rain occasionally would fall with a heavy and solitary 
plash. The heat of this period is most oppressive—respiration be¬ 
comes difficult—a nausea is felt, and the mind involuntarily ponders on 
all and each of the ills to which we are liable in a land which the un¬ 
comfortable sensation of mere existence tells us we were not made for. 
It was on one of these days, when the half-sick, half-apprehensive feel, 
which doctors would call a predisposition, and superstitious people a 
presentiment, was general amongst us, that we listened to Ferishta’s 
history—two of us cleaning our locks, and a third trying to dose, with 
a fixed smile upon his face, which, signifying either ^approval or civil 
dissent to what was said, was intended to guarantee him from the 
charge of inattention. Our reader was one who, hating the deep jun¬ 
gle, which, to borrow his language, he held to be a blackguard com¬ 
bination of wood and water against the lives of the lieges,” was never 
more pleased than when any authority came to back his notion that we 
loved it “ not wisely, but too well;” and it was this idea that gave to 
peculiarly triumphant an emphasis to his delivery of the following pasr 
sage:—“They entered paths so horrible that a male tiger, through 
dread of their terrors, would have become a female; fuller of windinn 
than the curly locks of the fair, and narrower than the path of.tov^ 
Demons would have started at the precipices and caverns, and the 
globe would have been panic-struck at one view. The sun never en¬ 
livened the valleys, nor had Providence fixed bounds to their extent. 
The grass was tough as the teeth of serpents, and the eit fetid as the 
breath of dragons. Death dwelt in the water, and poison ^]n the 
breeae t” He here closing the book, and rising from his recumbent 
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to w«v« it over his bHd» cried, ** Feririte fixf everl t Tbec&V 
foer liigb jungly with its fri^Hs and fevers! Wliatlio you^diink'of 
ahat fer a pieoe of Orientalism 

** That it is a perfect one»" replied one of us, .*^but for the solitfry 
truth that baa crept into iu last line/’ 

** Hear Uaii bc^r him! * Death dwelt in the waters, and poison in 
the breeze I* and yet you go foe months to drink the one and bieatbs 
Uie other/’ 

** Hxcuse me 1 I drink half and half, and breathe manillas. * 1 obey 
the facility,'and live generoosly in exposed situations/’ 

“ Ah, you are hopeless; ^frenzied! to that worst pitch that wears a 
reasoning show;* but I declare when mu'fellows go provoking fete 
for all jungle can give, 1 feel as De Coucy did when bis gentle 
friends were to risk themselves against the Saracens.* To call it sport 
to stand for hours on rocks, or to creep, perspiring pails full, through 
beast-tracts! and for what? Why, one fellow hears a dozen jungle- 
cocks—another catches two glimpses of a pea-fowl's tail—a third comes 
in flushed up to the eyes, having just cocked both barrels at the rustic 
of a lizard—while, after waiting an hour for that hero (pointing him 
out) and wondering what he can have met as shot after shot comes 
pedi]^ up, in hie comes, and in reply to our shouting interrogatories, 
hugfas at the disappointment of our hopes, and favours us with ' What 
-^me! Oh, 1 was firing for the echo up yonder among the rocks.* 
Take my word, you’ll suflfer for k. Though the Gueber worship the 
fire a hundred years, it yet will burn him!’* (He continued, after look¬ 
ing out,) “ That cloud hai passed over, so I’ll go and kick up a hare.” 
We laughed as we asked if the Guebers found the sun more grateful 
£» their worship than the fireand his smile approved the ridicule he 
affected to deprecate, by his reply “ Pooh, pooh, I only risk a grilling 
was holding forth to you against poison.” But the fact is, like 
most men within the tropics, he cared ^little for cither, if his wilfulness 
wlin^iered him to brave them. Where life seems to be perilled for 
mere existence, we jeopard it readily for enjoyment; and the sugges- 
tiims of prndence are no where so poWerlraa as here, where we should 
expect them to be most imperative. Our friend only hated the fo¬ 
rests because he hdd no reHsh ibr the sensations in which they are un¬ 
questionably much richer than in more substantial returns. The 
charm of sport in them is in the scenery to which it leads us, and in 
the incident and accident to which it is Ifebk; and it is to give some 
idea of these thdt 1 have introduced the fiw^going conversation. The 


* i forget all are not familiar with Froissart. The allurien is taken from that 
pwiod of his Cbroidclss that cootslnr the Duke of Bourbon’s war in Africa. 

** Hm herd de Cteuoy disliked this, saying. Here be ten noble gentlemen about to 
fight an Saranenw**^boirdo we know if their opponeots are genUemen ? Tlie 3 r may 
being to tha oomhat ten varlcts or knaves, and if 4hey are defeated, wbat is the 
gain The cause of this war was essenUalfy sHvalrous. The Saracens having 
a^Led why they were attacked, were told ** that tbefr ancestors bad crucified and 
pnt to de^ the Son of CM, called Jesus ChrUt, without any cause, and that the 
Chrisrians wereoofneto retaliate op them for tbidr infamous and unjust judgment i 
meondly, tbstfehy wereinfidriainthefeithofthe Holy A^rgin, and bad no cieedof 
llls^ own—for Uiesd'and otW cansea they were held to be enemies.” The Zara- 
oins had the iU-manodrs to latfgh hdsitily at this, sayibg it was the Jews jdpf had 
dfiZfi these things. * 
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term ** thick jui^e/' includes all cover, from close bush tO:fo^t tr^ 
The former often form large bowers, assuming what we oidl g tigerish 
appearance, being connected together as well by their own, spread/ 9 # 
bx ▼arious kinds of parasitical plants. Their closeness and gjoom hM 
more than once (on morning vAnen I did not feel up to qoneluaicins 
with any thing very formidable) infused into roe something of 
prudent piety so common to the Homeric heroes—when they feel thft 
Jove commands their absence from a field in which some porter-IUm 
personage distributes his blows too indiscriminately. Where,these 
bushes are intermixed with rocks, the jungle becomes picturesque, and 
one sometimes comes on dells choked up and matted over by the 
creepers. Beneath these the only passages are the bird and beast 
tracks, in which the smell of decayed vegetation and the cloaeness are 
abominable. 1 never saw these in such perfection as on the east side 
of the Naggery hills, amongst which I have descended more than once 
from the rocks upon the mat of entangled creepers that lay pressing 
down the bushes they had grown over.* These spots will never he 
forgotten by those who have perspired through them, but it is amid 
the endless and inimitable variety of the forests that we meet the 
scenes that we love to recollect. There Nature is before us in her 
grandest and most foreign garb. The awful stillness—the masses of 
foliage and of shade—the naked and fantastic crags that burst ab¬ 
ruptly forth—the luxuriant fertility of the mountain, seen through the 
transparent clouds that float along far below their forest-crested sum¬ 
mit—the delicate proportions, and the ifiarvellous immensity of indi¬ 
vidual objects, are pregnant with amazemeift and delight to us; even 
night, which in other lands spreads one blank shadow over all creation, 
is here spangled into loveliness by the twinkling flight and swarming 
clusters of the fire-flies. I have really looked and looked amid these 
wilds, while beauty after beauty bore in upon my eye and mind, till.l 
have turned away with an almost painful fulness at my heart, as if my 
delight were more than was fit for the frame that felt it. 1 have really 
sometimes thought there must have been some deleteripus power in 
the perfumed airf we breathed (for I pm not the gentleman who* in¬ 
dulged in half-and-half) in these scenes, until I remembered their pal¬ 
pable, their irrefutable beauty. The last I saw—though one of the 
least lovely, it was the last—is still before me, as when I rested on my 
fowling-piece, and looked as if I knew 1 should never look on them 
agaiu. The red-capped mountains were towering above, the sea of 
forests spreading around me; far below, the beautiful lake rippled in 
the sun, and sent up the music of its plash. The small Hindoo tem¬ 
ple, overshadowed by the banyan, which still held together a part of 
the ruin U bad made,| crested the rocks on the opposite shore; whence 
streams spread through the bright green land they fertilized, to where 

- .— ■ . . —I— — tv— ) I 

* This neighbourhood was a most populous solitude*' of ttKmfceyf. Tbdy 
come out of the Jungle by hundreds, usually preceded by one or two long-legged 
dclaireurs to foray the mango topes. We never shot at them, hut I have heard it 
is veiy pitiable to sec them wounded. .: • . 

where tbelempn-grassgruws it is delightful. ' ^ 

^ The seed of the banyan insinuates itself amongst bttUdlnge, treesgrow 

out it destroys them. Shoots from the trunk, however, ofteU einbrMtWd bold np 
large sissses of masonry, which a touch of the finger will set-in motion, andasinglo 
cut of a oMe-knife would let down. 

Sept?^you xivi. i^o, cv. 
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a bulwark of iiills roae to the clouds beyond tlie picturesque pagodas 
and pfdmyra^treea of Narnaveram. 

The juagle*fowl was heard on every side, whUe occasionally the shrill 
scream pf a pea-fbwl broke from the more retired and seemed 

attuned by Nature to the wild and beanteous world ^out me. Sounds 
depend too much on locality and association for me to ask for sympathy 
with my fondness for the pea-fowl’s note; but I love to hear it, and as 
Is broke upon me yesterday I really felt something like pain as I 
smiled, and muttered Burns’s complaint, ** Ye break my heart, little 
birds I” There is a spot qear Mulkapoor that I always see when I 
hear or think of them. Every cleft of a wall of rocks, that rose four 
hundred feet, seemed crushed full of the noblest trees, and from ever^ 
crevice long pliant grass hung waving lazily in the air. We stood si¬ 
lently gazing on the calm yet savage sjiblimity of this scene, till some 
one said, How beautiful!" and at once the words were thrown back, 
with a startling harshness, from the masses before us, as if they mocked 
at the applauses of such atoms of humanity. At this moment a pea¬ 
fowl screamed, and launching itself into the air, floated forth in ma¬ 
jestic buoyancy, hopelessly high above our heads; while a dozen echoes 
returned its cry from every side, filling the space through which it 
passed with their wild commingled peals. If my reader remembers why 
I quitted India, I can forgive him muttering, Voila un hom^lie qui 
sent furieusement la fievreand therefore to business. Touching pea¬ 
fowl-shooting—though I have seen seven on a table at once, I am con¬ 
vinced a man who does not find a repaying pleasure in merely follow¬ 
ing these birds, as they strut in all their splendour of plumage up their 
wildly picturesque haunts, ought to fix on some other sport; he will 
find this too tantalizing* Results may be much more surely calculated 
on amongst the jungle-fowl, by ascertaining from successive cries the 
way they walk, and hurrying through the cover by a circuitous route, 
so as to Intercept them. But this requires a certain tact.* The slight¬ 
est stir, and often the keenness of the bird’s sight—for they come slowly, 
and look well around, as they strut and flap their wings, and challenge 

are enough to discover the sportsman, when the crowing ceases, and 
they arc off at a hopeless rate. These birds are the aboriginal cock and 
hen, but neither cry nor their plumage is exactly that of domestic 
fowl. W'hoevei^ looks for them, will see black partridges and spur- 
fowl running about the base of the rocks. The latter has double spurs, 
and is of a dusty brown plumage, brightening on the breast to amber, and 
prettily picked out with white and black spots. A sportsman, in thick 
jungle, should have one beater behind him, to strike a bush if necessary ; 
but his plan is to walk on as quietly as possible, and keep ready to fire 
at the moment a turn or opening shows an object. This, and the poach- 


* I fcpow not if tbU word has any right here; but, as my uncle Toby says, “ a 
soldier is no exempt from saying a foolish thing than a man of letters.” Per¬ 
haps the foUasthtir instance may help to make roe intelligible :^A beast is trotting 
on a path whm another step putt him out of bight; before he makes that one, a 
person (who has but the second to see, think, and execute) utters so peculiar a cry, 
that the beast, rather surprised than alarmed, dwells on his step to turn and look, 
and at his he^^eomea round the rifle-ball crashes through it. This person bu ** a 
fluatect” in sport. I take it to be an inexplicably rapid and correct pereeptlon 
of relation of tUings.'* 
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ing system of lying hid, are the only ways to secure game in thieve 
jungle; and even with these he will often return empty-handed, and 
learn to consider a pea-fbwl, or a brace of jungle-fowl, as a very satis¬ 
factory day's work. A man should make up his mind in the deep juo- 
gla whether he will fire ball or shot. Nothing is worse than die half** 
and-faalf system; it distracts the attention. Men leave the one object 
of dieir pursuit often at the very moment they are nearest success; and 
if surprised, hesitate which barrel they are to fire, and very generally 
whiz a ball at a hare, and distribute a charge of No. 6 among a whole 
sounder of hogs. A loose ball can be carried to drop on shot, for 
there is no doubt it is insufferably disgusting to hear a beast snarl and 
have no ball to fire at him. But to neutralize a barrel, as a security 
from danger, is quite wrong. If there is any peril a man will en¬ 
counter in the jungle from which his own hand can guarantee him, it is 
the possible event of coining so hastily on a cobra de captllo^ or other 
deadly snake, that the reptile rises instinctively to face the danger it 
thinks inevitable; and in this case shot is safety. Unless it be the ele¬ 
phant or buffalo, (which I have not seen, and which are only iu particu¬ 
lar places^ or the tiger under peculiar circumstances, there is nothing 
in the jungle that will not willingly avoid collision with man, if he 
will let it. It is only when wounded that the other animals are dan¬ 
gerous, if even then. Panthers and cheetas I have often met, and have 
wounded the latter without irritating them into resistance. One of 
them was killed 9y a fine young fellow I knew, who went in upon him 
with shot in his fowling-piece, and a hog-spear. Their courage, like 
much in this world, depends greatly on* that of their antagonist. 
Wolves and hyenas invariably retire as soon as the idea of danger strikes 
them ; and bears (though 1 confess they growl crossly) have, in the few 
instances of our meeting, concealed themselves as soon as they could do 
80 . Of tigers I speak conjecturally. I think this beast has an instinc¬ 
tive dread of the human form, and avoids as much as possible coming 
in contact with it; but if he be hemmed round or wounded, or if the 
necessities of hunger, or a sudden encounter, hurry him into a disregard 
of this feeling, and he finds how easy a prey man is, his idleness will 
make him prefer that to any other, and he becomes troublesome. In 
this case, the natives soon muster enterprise to kiBor drive him away, 
or exhort others to do so; whereas the haunts of such as were not 
man-killers have been pointed out by them to me, and the tigers spoken 
of with almost as much consideration and respect as other powerful oc¬ 
cupiers of the land. We one day fell in with a party of Mussulmauns 
beating for a man-killer, and took the liberty of joining the good com¬ 
pany ; but in a few minutes the tom-toms ceased, the matchlights were 
*out, and the party walked away one by one, as they discovered thut the 
meeting with Cafters the first thing in the morning, when about a ser¬ 
vice of danger, was too palpable an intimation of Heaven's disapproval 
of their proceedings to be disregarded.* 


* How is prejudice of this sort accounted for in a pradestinsrlan ? y a de 
quo! parler beaucoup.” 1 wonder no one capable of the investigation bas explained 
to us the cause of the very opposite and palpable effects of the doctrine of absolute 
predestiuadou oh the Christian and Moslem (^Uevers in it. 
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But if a man should coioe upon a hungry or earned tiger, or intrude 
too abruptly even upon a well-disposed one, as Mr. Nym says, ** things 
must be as they may,—there must be conclusions!" I look on their 
pat as 1 do on a flash of lightning—^both as things that may kill acci¬ 
dentally. and that will kill effectually; but I never saw reason to expect 
that either would kill me. In the jungles I have frequented for years, 
tigers’ foot-printa were visible at the tanks and along the sandy beds 
they choose as paths. We have traced them around the circuit of our 
tent pegs after a night's rain; have had cattle killed in open day 
within two hundred yards of our tent, and at night had sheep carried 
off from beside it. We have beaten for them through and through 
their haunts, have tumbled over the bones in their salies d manger^ and 
slapped off a pistol into the bush through which they have vanished, 
but never have 1 had what I call a fair full view of one of them. Most 
of my friends were more fortunate, but in no one instance did the^iger 
show any wish to attack them. How many thousand British officers 
have shot through these jungles, and how small is the chapter of acci¬ 
dents occurring in them !* 1 should as soon think of arming myself 

against sharks and alligators when 1 bathe in the surf, or in a river, 
as of carrying a ball in my gun when I wished to fire shot in a jungle, 
under the idea of its diminishing my danger. If a man wants to kill 
the beasts, he should think of nothing else; if he does not go prepared 
to do so, he bad better let them alone. A circumstance which was 
current conversation when I was in India will illustrite this, though 1 
dare say it will be read with the same incredulity with which I listened 
to it. “ An officer came /suddenly upon a bear, and fired a charge of 
shot at him: this salute proving most unacceptable to Bruin, he turned 
outrageously upon the gentleman, who fled before him (in his baste 
throwing down his gun with its undischarged barrel,) till a re-entering 
angle of the rocks obliged him to face his pursuer. This he did in so 
energetic a manner, clenching his fists, grinning, and advancing to¬ 
wards him, threatening, cursing, swearing, and gesticulating so extra¬ 
vagantly, that the bear, after looking at first astonished, then aghast, 
scuttled away (as Mr. Addison expresses it) with a rapidity only ex¬ 
ceeded by that with which bis triumphant antagonist scudded in the oppo¬ 
site direction.” I qnce heard of a doctor who met his death from being 
clawed by one of these animals he had wounded, but it was believed 
he died the victim of his own mal-treatment rather than the bear's. 1 


* 1 was once traver^ng a rock with some friends looking for two tigers, which 
one of them had seen there, when a poor old fetnale devotee, who bad fixed her 
dwelling in this perilous neighbourhood, came upand informed us they had gone into 
a jungle that was near, aboutan hour before. It is a devotional practice common in' 
India, to fix on a habitatlou near the lairs of tigers, leaving to chance the time at 
which the victim may be carried off. This woman was a picture of squalid self-sa¬ 
tisfied wretchedness—her hair was matted to her feet, and her haggard features 

seemed to speak of famine. 1 should have said she had weaned herself from all in¬ 
terest with the world, had not her errand, when we met her, showed the mother 
even in the superstitions enthusiast. She was looking for her truant hoy, whose 
shock head, poppedup above a ledge of rock, bad just been levelled at by one of us. 
A person who aocs not lUce to look along a barrel pointed at him should be careful 
bow he breaks i^mptiy throogh a bush when he sports in company. In the Jangle 
wa level mechaniciliy at every sonsd. 
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tbink the story went that he applied precipitate to his bead, and in- 
* duced mortification.' We were more lucky. 1 do qpt recollect when wh 
could have thought ourselves in danger, unless we chose to do so once 
when, as we lay within a bush, a large snake dashed in, (I suppose 
pursuing or pursuedi) and in a moment was erect between our three 
faces, which were not a yard apart. To spring to our arms, cock both 
barrels, and level at the spot, was the business of a moment, but in this 
moment the snake was gone. We laughed heartily at the wild looks 
of each otiier. 

It flatters our self-love to see what we think a weakness in ourselves 
common to those we respect, and we respect them the more, (and par 
parenthese oavselves,) that it does not make them dare the less. An 
odd coincidence connected with a snake occurred one day when a 
friend and myself were stretched on a boat-cloak under a mango tree. 
Amongst other abuse of India we remarked, ** Why at this moment 
some brute of a snake may be close to us and on looking up we saw 
a long and beautiful green one gliding from branch to branch above 
our heads—a charge of shot whittled about him in one moment, and in 
the next a ball cut him in two, and the two divisions dropped upon the 
boat-cloak. Our most unquestionable dangers were from the night 
air. We often bivouacked under bushes, with one as sentry, to try for 
hogs and tigers, and not unfrequently sat up in trees, or among the 
rocks, to get a shot at them. But one gentleman proposed a flask of 
brandy; another, where there was cover, insisted on a segar; and in 
fact our night-shooting degenerated into little less than drinking and 
smoking in solemn silence in a tree, instead of performing that cere¬ 
mony noisily under canvass. These af&irs ended one night, when a 
sheep was picketed where a cheeta was said to walk, and the two of us 
who were nearest were told he was there. The moon was rather 
clouded, and, as I looked, I whispered to my comrade, “ Why I don’t 
even see the sheep.*’—** Hush!" he replied, hastily and emphatically: 

there, d—n it! see the beast stalking along there."—** Where?” 1 
asked, all anxiety.—** There—don't you see him just at the edge of the 
moonlight?”—** I do, I do,*’ £ murmured, as I levelled—and pulling the 
trigger, fired.—** Why what the devil I” he roared out, ** you^ve shot the 
sheep 1”—It was but too true; the poor old ram, of which I never 
thought he could have spoken with such mysterious solemnity, was shot 
through the heart. This put an end to our sociable lucubrations, but I 
persisted in this night-work, and to tell the truth 1 preferred to be alone, 
1 loved that loneliness of earth which at once overawes and elevates our 
minds; and a rock that looked upon some moon-lit lake, or that showed 
me a sunset casting the gorgeous glow of the Western heaven on the 
woods, the waters, and the craggy mountains, was to me as sure a spot 
for a preaching as a field of battle to Blackadder. I confess that on 
the battle-fields I have trod, I should have been glad to persuade myself 
that Heaven had thought as little of me as I had done of it during their 
procedures ; but in these sublime and beautiful scenes, where the weak¬ 
ness, deceit, and wickedness of the world are from before us, and we 
stand in singleness and nakedness of heart before tlie boundless and 
mysterious veil of God’s eternal temple, it hardly requires enthusiasm to 
fancy one’s-self nearer a communion with the Deity, and to conjure up 
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the fearful y^t pleasing persuasion that our Maker U looking on and 
listening to his creature.' A man must do, bis duty among his fellows— 
but be will do well to go into solitude to think of it. Whether thqfte 
solitudes have done much for my morals is not ibr me.to say, but 1 
know I have to thank them for much liappincss; and amongst the daya 
that Jive as oases in the desert retrospect my memory shows me, few 
are clearer than those in which 1 have gazed from the cliffs, or wandered 
through the glades of these majestic woods. 1 know what they have 
cost me—but at this very moment, when I feel but too palpably the 
decay of my memory, ^my sensibility and imagination dulled, and my 
feelings blunted, and know how much of these and other ills I may at¬ 
tribute to my residence in this climate, I do not regret one hoOr of it 
that was passed in them. I think with affectionate regret of the bright 
beams of the East, and the land they beautify, in a home where long 
absence has almost given the freshness of novelty to the cherished 
objects of my recollection. 1 sleep in England or in France, but 1 
dream of the “ strife-breeding clime of the Deckan.’’* 

All who know how power itself palled upon the devil Sakhar, and 
that he threw Solomon’s talisman into the Lake Tiberias, with every 
prospect to himself of being soon thrown after it, will not think it 
strange that we looked to our return to the cantonment with something 
approaching to pleasure. Wc had duties to bring up, and however 
little we admired too rigid an attention to Tninutisu, which seemed to 
us distinct from the essential properties of soldiership, we knew they 
were necessary to its service, and had no wish to be considered wanting 
even in them. These recreations sent us back to our business with 
freshly excited energy and interest. It was, however, melancholy to 
see the dreary look of our trees as the last tent fell, and we were 
mounting to depart. Nor was our own appearance aUogether so fas¬ 
cinating as it had been. “ Our gayness and our gilt were all be¬ 
smirched;” our horses showed their work, and their furniture was 
cracked, cut, and soiled ; our beards were of patriarchal proportions; 
our cheeks like roses, or red cabbages; and while few were without 
stripes of diacolon on various solutions of continuity effected by thorns, 
date spikes, or tumbles, there was usually some one unfortunate who 
could parade an anomalous bump about his cranium, which it would 
have puzzled Dr. Gall himself to have classified. As we passed through 
the village, we received numerous salams as payment in full for sundry 
doies of salts which we had. administered to the incurables of the com¬ 
munity. The natives cannot be convinced that all Europeans are not 
knowing in Galenicals, though 1 have seen some practice at their ex-, 
pense, that ought to have made this palpable; and one of our party 
fostered this idea by giving them harmless doses, and would reprove us 
with his ** No, don’^t laugh, imagination does a deal,” as we smiled at 
the mysterious gravity with which he detailed the manner in which the 
dissolution of a pinch of Glauber was to be effected.! But there were 


* So called from its beauty and ricb^ by the Mahometan historians. 

f was, at least, less danfcerous than their own faculty. One of these pointed 
out some ground near Akowlah, covered with plants, and exclaimed to me —** Plenty 
of physic there, Sir!*' “ Yes, Midowm,** I said, ** but what’s it good for?”— 
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s^me well-armed, fine-loolcing men in the village, whom the Various, 
uoral lessons they had received had not tutored into civility/ They 
stoad erect as we passed, and answered to our inquiry, that they were 
going to Hydrabad to seek service. One would sympathize with the 
sad but unsubdued expression which characterized the countenances of 
some of these fellows, did we not know that their quarrel with us was a 
personal, not a patriotic one —** for why ? because the good old rule 
sufficed them.” Every native soldier is a petty tyrant; and assuredly, 
if ever war were what my uncle Toby defines it to be, ** the getting 
together of quiet and harmless people with their swords in their hands, 
to keep the ambitious and the turbulent within bounds," it is here.* 
These men certainly withheld the show of respect; but once only 
in my long acquaintance with them did I find them, as 1 have heard 
they are inclined, to insult us foreigners, and this once was when 
our fame was getting dim in native eyes by the protracted length of 
the Burmese war, and our hesitation about Bhurtpore. I was dozing 
under a tree, waiting for a brother sportsman, and being suddenly roused 
by an unusual noise, saw two of these sworders flourishing their drawn 
weapons, and advancing with loud cries to within a dozen paces of me. 

I jumped up and cocked both barrels of my rifle, the clearness of whose 
click induced one fellow to sheathe his weapon and walk away; but the 
other, cutting a most ungraceful sort of entrechat, made four points at 
riglit angles with each other, and declaring we Feringees could only 
fight with guns, flourished his sword and followed his friend. I could 
have shot these fellows, and felt some inclination to do so; but they 
seemed banged (AngWee^ drunk), and I did not like the responsibility of 
taking their lives, unless they forced me. The absence of my friend 
was lucky for them, for his coolness was six years younger than mine. 
Even in Hydrabad, where we are said to be especially liable to insult, 
and through which our troops are not allowed to pass, 1 have rode re¬ 
peatedly through the streets, when the rising of the river obliged me to 
do 80 , and never found the dignity of hie Majesty’s officer trenched 
upon, beyond being especially recommended to the Devil, when I had 


** Any body sick. Sir, 1 give —then 1 know !** was his reply. 1 regretted this poor 
fellow, tlioiigb I believe half his acquaintance was saved by it, when, a few months 
after, he fell a victim either to his own experiments or those of some more ortho¬ 
dox practitioner. 

* 1 am no subject of John Company’s, and I owe him no gratitude; but reading 
wbatl have read, and seeing what 1 have seen, I cry ** God save King Jo^oand only 
wish his alliance was as great a good as bis government. The subsidiary system is 
ft grand political measure, but it secures the impunity of the extravagant and irra¬ 
tional villanies of Asiatic despotisms. Hie Company, in their own territory, give 
security of person and property to the helpless and peaceable millions, who look up 
to them for protection; and when these millions are capable of enjoying a nobler 
blessing, like most other people, they will be very apt to take it. But a high degree 
of sensc/and courage is indispenssble to freemen. Until reason or enthusiasm of 
some sort elevates the majority of a nation to prefer death to disgrace, they are 
sure to be slaves; and until to this is superadded common sense, and confidence in 
themselves to see through the dazzling but treacherous pretensions of individual 
ambition, they are most likely to be so. The Hindoos are far from poasesaing the 
most vulgar of these essentials, and it is useless to speculate how far the nature of 
their climate and of their organization seems likely to jireclude their eveiitual at¬ 
tainment of the more intellectual ones. 
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no fanana to rewvd the diagosting devotion of a naked and bedaubed 
Fackeer, and having once rather too pointed an alluBion made to me 
a ragged and enraged little gentlemanhe was struggling with a 
bigger boy, and appeared to have had very much the worst of it, wlTen 



antagonist, *■ au i iook, mere a your 
piuess of the hit to find a full and auflicing solace for the threshing fie 
fiad received. Little occurred to divert ua on our return. Our ride 
was too long to admit of many digreasions for sport, and the heavy 
masses of clouds that came rolling up firom the westward, hanging like 
reflectors in the air, both in the beat they caused and the storm they 
threatened, held out inducement to us to hurry onward. A hdt of an 
hour, in a tope, sufficed for the demolition of the beer and biscuits that 
awaited us, as well as for the discussion of a few segars, which our 
pistols and our shirts (for rag was indispensable, and our handkerchief 
were silk,) enabled us to light. After smashing the bottles with our 
last bullets, and tightening the girths, we mounted and pushed on, fol> 
lowed by our horsekeepers, who kept up with our trot. We passed 
nothing remarkable, but a man at the penance of five fires, four of which 
were at the corners of the brick stage on which he sat, ifrith the sun for 
the fifib.* It darkened so rapidly as we neared home, that we found 
ourselves off that very equivocal concern called the road in India, and 
wandered about the plain till the flash of the eight o’clock gun showed us 
the direction; and the seconds we had counted (it was a habit we had) 
before its leport, gave us some idea of the distance of the cantonment. 
—“ Come, we’re all right,” exclaimed a voice, and as it continued, “a 
summeir’e night in greenwood spent, were but to-morrow’s merriment,” 
we felt assured it was so; for never was this well-known expression of 
its owner’s resignation heard, but when all chance of the necessity of its 

I tractical application was over. We soon reached the road, and gal¬ 
oped on it till we pulled up amongst our friends, secure of a hearty 
welcome from all and each, and from none more than one grave but 
good-natured fellow, who reprobated tn totu the absurdity of our con¬ 
duct in *' riding about, roasting ourselves alive, and breaking our collar¬ 
bones, contrary to the advice of every body.” 


* The torrid zone, with its enerradng and maddening heat and terrific pbeno- 
nena, is the genial clime of supeistition. But I question if the most unhappy follies 
1 have seen ezhibited to propitiate Heaven shocked me more than to bear “ I'd 
sooner have a guinea than a one-pound note ”—“ Calder fair,” and other airs of a 
'less ambiguous chwacter, accompanj’ing the movements of the native Christians of . 
our force, when, according to a rather looScly-worded order, “ they had kave to 
beat drums, and carry about their idols for three days." 
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-iWn, New Setthmentf FA* 96, 1899* 

Tar Dear Friend, —I have all my life been, as you know, an inve* 
terate dreamer; not a superstitious believer in their import, but an in¬ 
voluntary vrctim to their influence: those thick-coming fancies of the 
night being, for some reason or other, more strongly impressed on the 
waking recollection of the morning 'with me than with most men. 
Whether this arises from the strength of my imagination, or the weak¬ 
ness of my digestion, I am at a loss to decide; but I should think a 
substantial indulgence in pickled salmon for supper, had as much to do 
with it as the immaterial ebullition of my prophetic spirit. But as you 
have often on this subject both laughed with me and at me, I must give 
you an account of a dream I had last night, which, in spite of its ab¬ 
surd contradictions and ridiculous improbabilities, is in all its parts as 
strongly impressed on my memory this morning, as if it bad been made 
up of recorded and acknowledged facts. 

It was a hot summer's night, one of the most oppressive even of this 
sultry season, the beginning of February. I had supped satisfactorily 
off a delicate kangaroo; and had been tossing and tumbling about rest¬ 
lessly for an hour or two after going to bed, when, juSt as 1 felt that 
sort of swimming confusion in my head, which gave me hopes of sleep, 
it crossed my mind, amid a jumble of bush-rangers, second crops, 
packets due, and-back settlements, that this must be about the night of 
the meeting of Parliament in England. I was then too far gone to 
dwell very rationally on this idea, for at first I thought I felt the mili¬ 
tary Minister jumping up and down on my chest, like a kangaroo. It 
must have been my own antipodean situation which suggested the next 
image, for I fancied that he then determined to throw a somerset, turn 
topsy-turvy, and appear before Parliament standing on his head, and 
that he insisted on several of his colleagues (all, 1 thought, of the Anti- 
Catholic division) doing the same. 

The first to whom he suggested it, was the leader of the House of 
Commons, who, with a self-satisfied smirk, immediately turned over 
and stood on his head, in doing which his orange hair, of the colour of 
which he had previously been very proud, was much stained and disfi¬ 
gured by tl>e dirt in which he deposited it. The next to whom be 
made the proposal was the Lord Chancellor, who said that he had 
no difficulty in turning over and over a^ain, as often as was wished, but 
he objected to remaining permanently in that attitude, as it would dis¬ 
compose the dignity of his ofiScial wig; but be was reminded that thft 
dfiScial wig would be a very comfortable cushion for him whilst staudU 
ing on bis bead, and that if he remained as be now was, the same official 
wig might get kicked off by some of his colleagues, in their efforts to 
maintain their places in their new poution. The Bishops at first com¬ 
plained loudly, that, if they attempted this new manoeuvre, their robes 
would take a very indecorous and unseemly sit; but it was suggested, 
that, if they stood by each other, they might, by huddling close toge¬ 
ther, keep each other's petticoats in proper order; and, as it was added 
that they would, as a reward, be allowed, by changing amongst each 
other, advantageous opportunities for refitting, a bunch of them in con¬ 
sequence attempted it. Several others, whose faces 1 did not recollect 
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as Ministers, though I remembered them on parade, at the word of 
command grounded heads'* as they would ** arms,*' though they djd 
not seem afterwards to ** stand at ease.” Very many others (somf of 
whom surprised me much) turned over with most military subordihation. 

But the physical absutdity of the first part of my dream was nothing 
to the moral contradictions and discrepancies which followed. 

I fancied the D-— of W—— meant to carry the Catholic Question, 
at which you may imagine, however little prepared for it by nis past 
conduct, 1 \vas highly delighted. But with that singular disability which 
one has when asleep to see any thing in a straightforward point of view, 
I thought he first wrote a letter—^you will suppose, perhaps, like his 
predecessor Pitt, to the King, to explain—^perhaps, as has sometimes 
been proposed, to the Pope, to make a bargain—or to the head of the 
English Church, to propitiate it. No; of all people in the world, to 
an Irish Catholic Archbishop! You will then say, of course he was so 
determined that the thing should be done, that he wished at once to an¬ 
nounce himself, and to secure without delay the tranquillity of Ireland, 
by letting her know that her just claims would be granted. Not at all 
(what nonsense one does dream!) 1 thought that this letter was calcu¬ 
lated to create a directly contrary opinion, and therefore, if it had been 
written. It could only have been to humbug and render ridiculous a wor¬ 
thy old man, to whom he need not have written at all; but as one could 
not imagine such an intention, it must, if written, have left an impression 
that he himself had only subsequently, at the eleventh hour, by the 
force of circumstances, antT upon a choice of difficulties, been driven 
into that great measure, of which the intentional execution would de¬ 
serve ao much credit. If I had been speculating with my senses about 
roe, instead of vaguely dreaming, the next step, 1 should have thought, 
would have been to rally round him those whose concurrence would 
give credit to his proceedings ; above all, to secure the cordial co-ope¬ 
ration of that distinguished individual, the then Lord-Lieutenant, bis own 
former companion in arms, whose liberal and candid mind had, like his 
own, adopted upon conviction, and in opposition to former prejudices, 
bis amended opinion on this question: instead of which, I actually ima¬ 
gined that he wrote to this person in the style a. country squire would 
tor the bailiff on his estate; at last,, too, directing his butlelr to discharge 
him I An idea this, the most improbable of all; as people must at once 
have attributed such an act to mean jealousy of so eminent a partner in 
the great deed, or have adopted this as a proof in confirmation that, 
up to the last moment, he was in his own course tossed about by inde- 
' cisioD, and only drifted by accident. 

I then thought that the bill was at length brought into the House of 
Commons by that very person who, on one of the last nights before I 
came Out here, I recollect, I heard (when in the gallery with you) de- 
plare to the late Mr. Canning, that this was his only difference of opinion 
with him, and that, but for ibis insuperable objection, he would have 
served with him or under him. I remember being then so convinced 
by the plausibility of his manner, that 1 said to myself, All the con¬ 
spirators, save only he, did what they did in envy of great Caesar, &c/* 
Atid yet I now-saw him in my dream, in the same Pharisaical tone, 
widi the same uplifted palms pressed together, pleading, as reasons for 
hw^ooversioD, ** the influence of the priests, the power of the Associa- 
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the event! of the general election,arguments in full force 
w^n 1 heard him make that real speech, 

j^t the most absurd contradiction was, chat though, widi that in¬ 
sight into motives which one assumes in sleep, 1 thought all admitted 
that O’Connell had, in a great measure, forced them into their present 
course, yet that those who on that account paid- tardy and unwillkig 
homage at the shrine of reason and of justice, still proposed to continue 
on that one marked individual the exclusion which they no longer 
dared to inflict on seven millions of his countrymen! Strange as it 
would seem, that those who still dreaded distant danger from conces¬ 
sion, and yielded only on the balance of expediency, and from the de¬ 
sire of tranquillity, should, whilst they removed the defence, continue 
the grievance; foster disturbance where danger could not be pretended; 
and after having at length killed this many-hcaded monster of a ques¬ 
tion, instead of burying it decently, should allow its gigantic ghost to 
stalk a troubled spirit over still distracted Ireland. « 

I take it, after shaping these strange plmntoms in the earlier part of 
the night, that I slept more quietly for some time, of which I had a 
sort of half-consciousness, for I thought I peeped into the House of 
Commons, and then they were as quietly digesting the Catholic Ques¬ 
tion as 1 was my kangaroo, for they were all asleep likewise. Once I 
thought a gentleman, on what used to be the Opposition side of the 
House, got up, and in a whisper, as if afraid of disturbing any one, 
ofl'ered to the Chancellor of the Exchequer an account of some mil¬ 
lions to explain; to which the Right Hon! Gentleman only replied 
that it was all right, for that he had just cast his eye over it—a physi¬ 
cal facility to do which is supposed his qualifleation for *tbe office 
which he holds. Another time, 1 thought I saw a middle-aged man, 
with a scarlet face and portly person, take the opportunity of both par¬ 
ties being asleep, to slip silently across from his seat on the Opposition 
side to the Treasury Bench, of which change of place no one seemed 
to take the slightest notice. 

Towards morning 1 dreamed (and it was the pleasantest moment of 
my dream,) that I listened in the House of Lords, on a subject a£fecting 
the national honour, to one, the charms of whose Eloquence are not 
more enhanced by the energy of his manner and the enthusiasm of his 
fine open countenance, than by the conviction that every word is dic¬ 
tated by feelings of the purest patriotism, and an active spirit of uni¬ 
versal benevolence. Whilst listening to him, I watched the staff which 
surrounded the Firld-marshal, and fancied I saw in the midst of many 
generals one who had been amongst the oldest private and political 
friends of him who was speaking, and a devoted follower of his illus¬ 
trious uncle; and I thought to myself, “ If that is really you, I am 
sure you would sacrifice a whole year of place to be allowed just now to 
give vent to one heartfelt cheer.” 1 fancied, in the confusion, that the 
defence of Don Miguel was attempted by a dark, solemn man, whom 
I did not recollect as a minister, and who looked, as well as spoke, mor^ 
like a Portuguese than an Englishman. 

** A change came o’br the spirit of my dream ;”1 thought I saw our 
military Minister, with a valet-de-chambre’s jacket and apron over his 
uniform, dressing Don Migpel in royal robes. When the toilet was 
finished, he offered his Majesty what at first appeared a folded pocket- 
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bandkercbieff but which, on opening, turned out to be the British flag, 
in which Miguel first blew his nose, and tlien spit oMn it; at whieh 
such a deafening shout of indignation arose, that the Duke opened 'his 
mouth and looked astonished; Miguel ran away and dropped his 
crown, and I awoke. 

Before the many, many months are over which must elapse ere this 
reaches England, events will have happened probably directly the re¬ 
verse of this unlikely dream of your sincere friend, 

Morpbbus. 


WALKS IN ROMB AND ITS BNYIRONS, NO. XIX. 

San Paolo fuori le ware. 

O Paule! ad quid erectum tenes ensem ? non videa qu^ abominose jacet di- 
rupta Bccleaia tua, et qu^ negligenter providetur ei/'— Ludov, Motiach. CasHnai. 
MS. Ined. Vat. 


Some days had now passed since I had visited any of the Churches of 
the City, t had intend^ to have taken them all, in their order: St. Peter 
occupied of course, the first rank, but there are several competitors for se¬ 
condary honours. The four Baklics'** might each confer a distinction on 
any of the first-rate capitals of Europe; here ** elles font foule." 

I got into my cariteile at an early hour, and soon reached the Porta Os- 
tiensis, or di San Paolo. 1 had formerly advanced as far as this gate in my 
visit to the Sepulchre of the Scipios. From this entrance you pass at once 
into utter desolation. The Campagna spreads before you. Jt is the mono¬ 
tony of perfect waste—a m&ty sun above, in the midst of a sky of sirocco¬ 
looking dusky blue, and a parched or fenny earth around. The track of fire 
and ruin which the Saracens left behind them seems scarcely to have been 
obliterated.f Th« road leads through a narrow hollow, scooped out not so much 
by the corrosion of torrents, or the dow progress of civilization, as by the accu¬ 
mulation of ruins crumbling over ruins, from tomb and villa upon either side. 
The skeletons of sepulchres, worn by the air as by the ebb and fiow uf waters, 
stand up on the green ridges which crown the tufo: the weeds and red-fiow- 
ering shrubs peeping throagh their deep rents, and sometimes cleaving the 
marble inscriptions by the subtle and sure stren^h of vegetation, give memo¬ 
rials of the work of destruction which for centuries has been going on below. 
The pavement (th^ ancient Appian) appears in patches here and there 
through the dust, or is heard creaking under the 'deep-loaded wains of the 
Campagna husbandman, as you proceed along. The reeds which bordered the 


* There are only four diurches in the city to which each title properly apper¬ 
tains. Even Dooati gives no good reason for this privilege,*-how it originate, or 
how it afterwards extended to the seven. In general, the name is applied to the 
Palais de Justice,’* or Court-house of a dty, amongst the Gredu: a relic of the 
kingly government, confounded with the judicial. Vitruvius (1. C, c. 80 appUes it to 
pxivate houses; ^e fact was, in his time the houses of the richer Patricians ri¬ 
valled in splendour and extent the public tribunals. Baronius (AnnaL cu 57, p* I,) 
speaks of a senator converting his house to a Basilica.'* St. Felix is said to liave 
founded a Basilica, and in the reign of Pope Cornelius tha^ were no less than forty 
in the dty. (Optatus.) Boclesia, Imwever, was the familiar term; for a considerable 
time, it was the only one used by the Romans: the word Basilica fell into disuse. 

J The Saracens were frequent visitors. They had already been familiarized to the 
of Sicily and Napl^^ 'Die proscriptions of Sylla, the absorbing luxury of the 
Emperors, the emignufift to Constantinople, the New Rome,** the Saiac^ and 
Vandals fdlowing on the heel of all these revolutions, and the Pope slirinking from 
every spot where the Saracens had trod, all contributed to complete the desolation 
of a rpgum once inhabited by twenty various tribes, and more thickly studded with 
towns dum it afterwards was wiUi vilkuu 
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road stood still—not a voice was heard—the Contadino paased by with his 
xnantle wrapped up over his mouth, to keep out the p^Qential eualations 
of these deserts, with a sospioious §^ce, but without a ainfl^le word. A 

S oratory, with its whiten^ frescoes peeling off in flakes, on the grass- 
sill,—a cavern hewn with a hasty hand from the peperino,-^the un- 
kved halls of an ancient vi^ were all that could remind the traveller 
of humanity. In about tlurty minutes after leaving the gate, 1 found myself 
in face of the ** Basilica of San Paolo." 

The ancient road passes by the ancient entrance. It opens into the tribune 
of the Church. The modern conducts to the opposite side, or to the vestibule. 
A small grass platform, enclosed with dead wuls, spreads immediately before 
it. The store-looking Basilica—as on this side it truly is—^has been lately 
restored to its Benedictine proprietors. It does not appear to have much 
profited by the restoration. In the portico 1 found an old grey horse that 
had intruded from his paddock into the sanctuary: there was no one to drive 
him away. The facade is low and meagre, and, with the exception of its 
mosaics and its great bronze gates, has no appearance of antiquity. Its yel¬ 
low and white modern decorations* recall nothing. The archit^ure is in¬ 
different, and hardly excites remark. The mosaic,which appears above the low 
terrace and balustrade of the portico, is the work of Pietro Cavallini, executed 
by the order of Clement VI. With all the staring defects of this period of 
the arts, it is more than ordinarily free from the thinness and dryness of the 
early mechanists. It has suffered much in many places, particularly in the 
head of the apostles, from lightning; marks of similar iniury are observable 
in the semi-gothic campanile or ^Ifry near. The back-ground, which is 
kU gold, after the usual etiquette of these royal presents, has been most af¬ 
fected. The sacristan, thinking he had interpreted my thought, looked up, 
shook liis head, and observed, with a complaining smile, that there was 
no money, “ non e’e denaro." In the portico, on the right as you enter, is a 
large sarcophagus, which derives all its interest fsom the explanation it fur¬ 
nishes of a very disputed question of ancient art. One of its extremities pre¬ 
sents, in the midst of abundance of the usujj^ accompaniments, genii, dowers, 
&c. executed in the coarsest style, a figure in the precise attitude of the 
Arotino" of Florence,t waiting the orders of Apollo for the fiaying of 
Marsyas. The principal inscription implies its having once been converted 
to the use of a certain '' Pier Leoni Conte Aventino"—(he was father of the 
Anti-pope); and another immediately behind intimates the restoration and 
preservation of the monument by some descendant of the family so late as 
1674.. 

But the most remarkable monuments here are the famous bronze doors. 
They are lofty and massive—storied to excess and sgraffiato," instead of 
being sculptured in relief like those of St. Peter's. On ofte of the valves the 
inscriptions are for the most part Latin, on the other Greek. The style of 


* These modern improvements are ‘^munifioentia Benedict! XIII." and worthy 
of his degenerate age. 

^ The Arotino’* is the safest name, says Lanri, and avoids all disputes (Dis- 
sertaz della Galleria di Fir. par 2. c. 14.) but this is leaving the knot both unettS 
and untied. Leonardo Agostini (Gronov. Thes. Ant. Orsec. t. 2. lib. 66,) was the first- 
to hint a doubt against the received absurdity of calling it the Barber of Julius 
Caesar." The hint was improved by Fea (Notes to Winklemann, tome 2. p. 314, and 
Mon. Ined. No. 42, by Visconti, M. P. C. t. 6. p. 6, &c.) But the connection wit^ 
the fable of Marsyas is now placed beyond doubt. When seen in conjunction with the 
Marsyas in the Gallery of Florence, it is easily explained. That figure is almost 
precisely the same as what we meet on the present monument. See riso the medals 
published by Pellerin in 3 P of his Raccolta Tav. 132, n. 7, the medal of Antoninus 
Pius, struck at Alexandria in Bgypt, Ac. Ac. character of the head is Sewthian, 
and there is a remarkable coincidence between it and that ^W^e Cossack of the Don 
(see Blumenbach’s Observations, Ac.) It is as stnmgly and (mracteristically marked, 
as the head of the gladiator, though of a very different structure and expression. 
The type of the gla^ator is also barbarian, but Gaulish. *' 
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tfae letters, the orthography, the dae and applicatiofir of the aocetits, is 
strictly Romaic. The subjects chiefly refer to the es^plnits and sufferings of 
St Paul, of St. John, and of other saints. The titles wmthn over ead, the flat¬ 
ness and rigidity of delineation, the absence of profile (the reverse of the 
mencement of the art), the upright rectan^ar position of figun,^sMW 
corruption and degradation, and belong stnotly to the pe/c«oi. TVo 

inscriptions, among many others, hold forth, that Pantaleone Castelli, a Ro« 
man consul, as Martinelu says, had them executed to the glory of the Apos« 
ties. These inscriptions are of the rudest wad most irregular kind, and in 
general of that {derced or ilotted character, which was in frequent use in 
Asiatic Greece, and a specimen of which may be seen on the vriM or um of 
Mithridatea in the Ca|(dMl.f \ 

The entrance is distingufiflied by 'a few indifferent verses, whi^ flesignate 
the objects and names ai tho several builders. You then pass the low ar¬ 
caded vestibule, and are, without farther preface, in the church. It is strange, 
vast, full of hideous defect; glaring incoherency; but. With all this, it is 
impossible not to feel its first aspect highly impressive. The interior is com¬ 
posed of a nave, double aisles, and transept-all that can be es^cted from 
the effect of pillar and colonnade is folly produced; but the form, (Basili- 
cal,^ a defect hardly obviated even in Greek temples, much more than the 
motley assemblage which composes it, retrenches much from this character of 
nobleness and simplicity. An open galley above, frequent in thq classic 
silicae, corrected in a great degree tm demct, and proportioned more equally 
the incumbent weight. Here the space and apparent mass is much too great, 
and the roof lies heavily, and even appears to bend in the middle. This 
optic illusion can only be remedied by a slight arch;—and then the distance 
is already too great for the supporting pillm. The pillars themselves form 
rather a grove than colonnade; the eye cannot get at them with ease, and, 
when seen, you lose the third and fourth row considerably too mudi. They 
are, besides, far too various ^n their orders, diameters, modules, pedestals, and 
capitals, and give the impression of the vilest of all compilations. The period 
at which they were gathered together is very easily ^scovered. It was an 
age of scrap and plunder, and misapplication, and poverty; creation and 
onj^inality were no longer known. Yet, with all this, they are a lesson from 
which the modern architect may profit. With every vice and corruption, 
the ma^c of a well-continued perspective is not lost. The richness of 
these and other marbles have excited the lavish eulogies of Ficoroni, who 


s Sismondi says the outline was framed by silverLes Fortes de St. Paul ne 
8ont pas sculpt^es en relief, mais seulement gravees, et les lignes qui forment le con¬ 
tour des figures sont gamies.’* (p. 178- v. 4. Republiqurs dTtalie.) It appeared to me 
of a sort of mixture of silver and lead. But the whole of the passage is a series of 
mistakes. In comparing them to the gates of Andrea Pisano at Florence, he db- 
serves, C*e8t un rapprochement curieux, que de les comparer aux portes de la ba- 
silique de St. Paul fuor di mura, ouvtrm informe au regne du grand Theodose, 
entrepris par les premiers sculpteurs de runivers, sous la direction du plus puissant 
monarquede la Chretient6, dans un terns oik les artistes avaient de toutes parts sous 
leijreux les inimitables modeles de Tantiquit^; mais oil la despotisme s^e avait 
sum poarlsire redder la civilization, et pour ^touffer toute espdee de g6nie.'* The 
error, bin bbviously arisen from cohfounding the execution of the gates with the en¬ 
largement of the church by Theodosius, in 386—see note, p. 178 (1); but it is sin- 
gdw that if he had ever visited the Basilica (and Sismondi has bwn at Rome), he 
mould so easily have passed over the very decisive evidence, in the way of manner 
and inscription, upon the gates themselves. The inscriptions state, very distinctly, 
that they were executed in the city of Constantinople, and presented to the apostle 
in the year 1070. The Consul who presented them was a certain Pantal^, a 
Greek name, and not a Venetian, as Hobhouse supposes. (lUustntlons of Childe 
fiarold^see Nioephom^ This nus-statement is the mm material, as upon h is at¬ 
tempted to be founded an interesting theory in the history of the art. 
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has been as minute as a Roman Scarpellaro in his catalogue** The 
beechen roof, nov destroyed* was lauded formerly for its but 

compared to that of, Westmii^ter Hall* it was an abominable disfigure- 
tnent* indicating nothing so nidch as penury and malaiia* The great 
idhttic of the principal arch is coarse and crowded; the' pavement is 
pe(^arly neglected, and almost in fragments. Benedict XIV. diould 
have extended his r^orations to the floor. 'Ihe absence of side altars 
improves the general simplicity; it is only at the Tribune they commence. 
The 9ioi 0v*9porai of these Catholic sacella, or side chapels, are almost as de¬ 
structive of karmony* and subjection of princinals to accessories, as the pews 
which break up our finest Protestant camednus. The open character or the 
Tribune partakes strongly of tbe modern Greek form, and shows how ancient 
is the presumed modern corruption, llie lowness of the arch, the fulness 
of the absis, the isolation of the high altar, are finely bosUicai. Hie granite 
columns, which support this portion of the building, have all the sober 
nificence which is conferred by great mass and peculiar depth of colour. The 
tranarot is short and plain, and in poor keeping with the rest of the churt^. 
CavalBni has been here a^in, with his mosaics, over the high altar. He has 
^ven us also some of his decorations in the miraculous cross of St. Bridget.t 
The Confessio,'' as it is called, is of the same semi-gothic character observ¬ 
able in St. John of Lateran. It is what the Italians call Tudesque, but which 
they neither like nor understand, llie style, after all, is mongrel—the crude 
attempts of the North engrafted upon the corruptions of the ^uth. 

The paintings are generally very indifferent, and all Arom secondary mas¬ 
ters ; Lanfranco (they have taken the pains to copy him), Ghezzi, Gentiles- 
chi, Muziani, vie witii each other in mediocrity. On the walls of the church 
are the huge frescoes of Cavallini, so faded as to allow no judgment to be 
formed of his skies, and hardly of his compositions. But much the more im- 

S ortant portion of the paintings are the series of the Papal portraits, 'fhey 
ave been published at various times, and in various forms. Hie very eager- 

* Quests Basilica fa1)bricata da Constantino Magno per la ricchezza e la magnifi- 
cenza delle colonne, e delle tavole di po'rhro, supera ogn'altro non sol di Roma ma 
d’ogni parto del inondo.” Ficoroiii aiunts thirty columns of porphyry at the side 
altars, four at the high altar; forty of pavonazzo, in the nave; forty of Parian; 
eight of red granite ; two of mamio solino, &c.'’—Vestigia di Roma, L v. c.xxii. 

f Pietro Cavallini is supposed to have been one of the ffrst disciples' of Giotto. 
Padre della Valle, however, iinding that Cavallini was contemporary with Giotto, 
iniagii os him to have been the elene of the Cosimati, who flourished in 1290, at 
Rome. In that year, AdeoJato di Oosimo Cosimati worked in the choir of Santa 
Maria Jlloggioi'e (liunzi, vol. i. p. G, cd. ISl?), and several others of the same 
name; aiul, uk far as I could judge from actual observation of the same school, were 
employed in the mognifleent Duomo of Orvieto. All these, how rude they may be, 
are preferable to the Greek artists of the same period,who worked in the San Meico 
of Venice, (Valle prefaz. al Vasari, p. 61.) Indeed, the Roman school, from the fre¬ 
quency perhaps of ancient fragments, and the numbers of churches and Basilica in 
being so early as the tenth and eleventh centuries, seem early to have acquired a su¬ 
premacy in mosaics, which they have retained ever since. The ease of manner ob¬ 
served by Della Valle is derivable, perhaps, from the exercise of fresco-painting; for 
even tbe smaller paintings of the Byzantine school are far superior to thOJMmpti 
of tlie PisHAH and Florentines of the same date. Cavallini was both a frelfli^lihBtter 
and a mosaicist, and nut only has given his mosaics a good deal .of the fr eed o m of 
painting, but has «^arried also into his paintings much ^ the brilliancy and ridme^ 
of the former art. In his great fresco at Assisi, especially, Lanzi remarks, what 
indeed must have struck every one, the predominance and brilliant preservation of 
lus ** Oriental sapphire skies.”—Vol. ii. p. 14. and vol. i. p. 6. 1 do not kimw whe¬ 
ther his epitaph alludes to this:— 

Quantum Romaniv Petrus decus addidit urbi. 

Picture tantum dat decus ipse polo.’^ 

He died in 1344, aged seventy-flve, and lies interred at St. Paul’s. 
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with whid it has been eupnortad, hae thrown aosir doubt on their an- 
^entioi^ 'rhera an three eenea of these portrAte^'Htai St. Peter down- 
wards. The^rat is painted in a certain number of orer the in 

the southern part of the church. The teeond is on the cornice of the ouso* 
site side, loirards the north: the thMl is below the cornice, and betwewwe 
capitals of the pillars in the nave of the church. The epoch thhthird " 
aeries is well known. Nicholaa III. who had been abbot of the monaaterv in 
1477, retuning, as was frequentif the case, in his elevation, a predUectkm 
for the BC^iea w Ins earlier and humbler life, amongst other improvements, 
had this spKiee executed, to the nwber of fort} -eight. The “ second " is of 
unoertidn date; 'but, in all probabui^, belongs to an early period in the mid¬ 
dle aM, aiid eidnoes, by the exceeding rudeness, hut sfiU more by a certain 
lur of life ahd truth, though the work of an unskilful hand, a bettor claim to 
note. The chronology, too, has ^en singularly confused. The s ame Pope, 

li^aAKiiiaAMeina^nAA. ItAaKoan f.witf^isATaAadAs1 • nvisl A^n2___ 



not toM found in the usual Papal catalo^es. llie first series*' terminated 
with Innocent 1. but wra continued Bubs 0 quentl 7 for eight or ten ovals more, 
en which were pmnted' several other new portraits, by the rude artist who 
the second.* ^ In Irath series, the name of the Pope is aceompanied 
wxfft the date of his rei^ .The authors who have given us portraits of the 
Ifcfmt such ad PiatinapTapbrock, and others, have noticed the series only of 
m^olas 111. without a ^ngle comment on the others. In fact, it was the 
nearest, and most immediately subject to their observation. BiancLini, as 
far as I can recollect, was the first to make use of the first and third series, 
in hip very valuable edition of Anastasias; but not having at the time all the 
facilitleswhichwererequisitefor accurately examining the letters, he has fallen 
into occasional mistakes. Whilst Benedict XIV. was engaged in repairing the 
dhurch, he attended vety particularly to these paintings, and noi only had 
them fuDy restored, but from the best sources of Pontifical chronology had 
the series continued down to our own days. Marangoni seized the opportu¬ 
nity, and gave the public a work of very considerabto interest on the mitire 
coll^idii. 

« The Cross of St. Bridg^," which is ehown here, is the chief attraction to 
ItaUan vkaton. Sofiie of its nanegvrista tell another story, which is not lesd 
tBiracidous thanjthe received legend, and has the additional defect of being, 
Bkd the descent of the Holy Ghost at Florence, or of the Holy Fire at Jeru- 
salbnij annual. On the northern aide of the transept is a singular cande¬ 
labrum. It has all the elaborate corruption of the Byzantine arts of the 
twelfth centuijw LsSW one, neari^ of the s^e period and style, but of some¬ 
what more entangled workmanship, in the Royal Chapel o/ San Pietro at 
Palermo. 1 db not know how it is, but these ^uherations, bad as they.un- 
questipQably are, when taken in injunction with the accompaniments, axe not 
quite so miw amise-. Thev fall in well with the cumbrous and gloomy gor- 
geottaness of the blue and gold mosaics—^the grim and lowering saints—^the 
mysterious solemnity of the procesriitos—the rich mingled marbles of the 

would be here almost a flaw—O tu sever! 
gaudea^iniDe.’'t 

---T-W--------- 

* The pcwtraits of the Popes to the time of Innocent I. are aupposed to have 
been exeqated by mder of IniMizit I. The same Pontiff had a similar series paint- 
ed in the duirdi of San Ceciiia in Transtevere, which were sabsequently restored by 
B. Paschal.'' They were removed, together with an immense number of frescoes of the 
Old and'^ew Testamenti and several subjects illustrative of the history of the Saints, 
in the time of MarangonL^Drile Cose Gentilewhe, &g. cap. lx. 

^ ^ The last work of mfinenci ontheBasillceof Borne—Chitteosohn*s and Knapp's 
|(BMimrinn—gives the ftdloWSag proportions;— ft* in* 

" - VHlole length from gate .of entrance to the Confession • . 2fl6 Sf 

From Confistsion to Cho^ of Absis . ^ S 
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tnaa ii||p the Benlica. They hare the eama <sbm yMicirt » l oefc 
aboijtt the ilanted plBeeeand fisted capituB; they are grafted, and ehavei^ 
■fid forced nito every contOTtion, not umike those fragmenta, eomatimee ov 
good, BCHnetimes of bad, out of which was built, about the same Mrlo4^ 
their own ltdian language. They are of all idioms, and without tl^ re¬ 
straint or direction of a grammar. Yet there is a very imposing melanctw^ 
about this building, ruins on, ruins; it shows how even decay is not eara 
irom abuse and interpolation. The walls are almost sheeted with Christian 
inscriptions—a strange harvest, picked up from the catacombs near, or aho- 
vdled in by the labourer of Campagna at bis usual winter woric. Every 
day adds a something —4 name, a date, a letter, of various interest and me¬ 
rit. They are the memorials of the oppressed,, and their suf^rin^ The re¬ 
cords and trophies of their oppressors moulder by their side. This occurs at 
every step at Rome. The lesson preaches better than a ik^suet or a Massil- 


At a small distance from the Ba^ica (od afpms Salvifis) is another Church, 
but far inferior in size and magnificence, to the same Apostle. It is said to have 
been erected in commemoration of the event, on the very i^ot where the apos¬ 
tle was decollated. The head, when violently separated from the body, is ob¬ 
served to preserve a sort of nervous movement, and to bound for a considerable 
time afterwards. The three bounds which St. P&ul*s head is said to have per¬ 
formed, have imprinted their memory in the three fountains at no great dis¬ 
tance from the place. The consecration to a saint immediately following 
desecration of a building formerly consecrated to a god, was frequent at 
Rome. A picture, a statue, was enough often to create a tradition. The sa¬ 
cred fountains, the aym/caTa of the ancients, have been turned, not into other 
fountains, but place^ under other patronage; and the spring still fiows 
with as much briskness under the new name as under the old. The Nympha 
of the Mamertine prison is not without companion at Rome. The paintings 
are not remarkable. There is the admirable Gui'do, and nothing more. 

The history of this celebrated edifice is highly interesting. The fii-st foun¬ 
dation is ascribed to Constantine, in 3S4—I think, gratuitously. The age of 
Constantine was, no doubt, the age of compilation; and the triumphid prch 
which bears his name (a cento from the ruined or plundered arch of Trajan) 
would certainly go far to justify these imaginings; hut it is to be remarked that 
the proportions of this arch are of the first merit, and intimate no sort of ig¬ 
norance of the best principles of the art. The same observation may apply to 
the present building; but there is great difficulty in accounting for the extreme 
bad taste of the colonnades. The spoliation of the Monument of Hadrian 
would have been too daring even for the semi-Pogan ^nor does any evidence 
offer that Constantine made the attempt, or resided sufficiently long at Rome, 
or that during his residence he was suffioienilv Chrislian to do it. The Ba- 
silicffi which ne did found, were also of a different description; and if the 
Temple of Peace is to be given to him, pursuant to a late adjudication of the 
antiouaries, it will not tend to confirm much his authority to this. The whole 
of his history^ grossly infected with legend; the false donation, the early 
oon^ersion, tiie very aoubtful causes whidh produced it, throw scarcely less 
■IpTB upon his character than upon his architecture. It is not impcMtt|§^iOt 
the spot was traced out during the reign of Constantine, and a saajMp^ 
ereem to mark the site pf the future Basilica. In the same w^ tnS^meat^ 
Pope i^us Vn. has been said to have cleared away the rubbish fimn the 
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From Chord of A.b8i« to extreme point of arch * . 40 

jhe s dih of Nave between the columna . • . j 60 H 

InterDolumniations between first and second row of oohuimi . 33 

Between the second row and wall • * « 30 4f 

The IVieinlifuss is somewhat shorter than the db Foria* and approximates to 
the English toot^^^Denkmah der CkristianBn Rrijpion edbr ^ammlung der J£Ue$ten 
ChfutSchen Kirchen { oder Ba$iliken Rom$. In Bom. 1822. Liv, i. 
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lonenm and the Arch of Severue> (see the inscriptionsi) and the exile Louis 
XVIII. to have erected the Golonne N^leon, m 1 knjiir not w^t year of 
hia foreign reign. 

The true creator of the church appears to have been Theodosths the el^r. 
Coming down to his reign^ we tread at last on certain ground. We havjnn- 
Bcription and date before us. I ascribe to him the collecting of the pillars, 
their bad collocation, &c. A similar service was performed about the same 
time for St. Peter’s. Many of the buildings of the same rei^n evinced an 
equally depraved taste. The Theodosiou pillar at Constantmopie is very 
little better than the expiring effort of the art. Then followed Honorius and 
Arcadiua--'Placidia was nis sister; Eudoxia^ daughter of Eudosius, and wife 
of Valentinian; the Popes Leo 111., Stephen VI., Honorius 111., Eugo- 
nius IV., Clement VL, and Clement Vlll., rivalled each other in their at¬ 
tention and solicitude for the improvement and embellishment of the sacred 
edifice.* The Saracens, at the outset, spared, or are said to have done so. 
They are known now and then to have taken it into their head to venerate a 
Catholic saint, as St. George in Palestine, &e. But the plunder here was 
neat and tempting, and plunderers who come so far for plunder, were not 
likely to go back without the spoil. But malaria seems to have been a far 
more potent enemy than the Saracen. It is true, indeed, we find in the old 
chronicles a Pope retiring to this very neighbourhood, during the summer, in 
order to enjoy the cool air—a singular choice;—^but it is also to be remem¬ 
bered that he died there.’' The building stands in a very low situation, 
dose to the river, and subject, of course, to frequent inundations. The sal¬ 
low light green soil, rank with reeds and osiers—the swampUh and oppressive 
atmosphere—the leaden sky—all seem burtheiied with mephitism. One by 
one, the Cenohites dwarfed, and pined, and died away; the annual pesti¬ 
lence gathered them up, and soon left but a single mourner over the ruins. 
He, too, at last fled; the clmrch was surrendered to the seasons. The 
crumbling and destruction went on unquestioned and unchecked—the feudal 
wars completed the desolation. The religious who actually inhabit St Paul's, 
are of the order of St. Benedict, or Mount Cassinu, and form the original 
convent of Santa Justina; they were placed here by Angelotti, Cardinal of St. 
Mark, in the year 142S. under the pontificate of the Colonna Pope Martin V. 
The account of their first settlement is given in great detail in the inedited 
MS- of the Benedictine Lodovicus. The church was then in a state nearly 

S proaching to absolute ruin, mirabiliter destitutethe greater portion of 
e roof had fallen in, and the interior was exposed to all the inclemencies of 
the weather—shepherds and Contadini used it for a stable. The neighbour¬ 
ing cloister was in a still more miserable condition, so covered with filth that 
the roof was scarcely discoverable. The sudden appearance of a stranger in 
the garb of a pilgfiin, and the rebuke of which tfio sentence at the head of 
this paper is an extract, made a strong impression on the Cardinal Angelotti, 
then at mass in a remote part of the edifice. He arose, hurried out, made 
an immediate representation to the Pope, and roused his alarms at the ap¬ 
prehended indignation of the Apostle. A consistory was instantly held, and 
the Cardinal of Sienna, afterwards Engenius IV., in compliance with their 
deoi^D, wrote to the Abbot of Santa Justina. The Abbot, with eighteen of 

- - «---;---- 

* ** Teodosius cepit, perfecit Onorius sream”—<< Doctoris mundi, sacratam cor- 
pori Paulei,” is one of these inscriptions. Roundt the arch we meet 

** Pladdisa pia mens decui homne patemi 
Oaudet Pontificis studio splendere Jieonis.” 

The Codex Vaticanus it more ample and minute. Besides the repairs of the 
church, many of its interhal ornaments are ascribed to the above-mentioned Pop^. 

SymmachuaConfessionem picturd ornavit, necnon Cameram et Matroneum fecit^ 
et supra Confessionem imaginem.argenteam cum Salvatore et duodecim Apostolis 
pdeuit-V The steps before the Atrium^ the water, the baths, the place for the poor, 
were executed by Honnisdas, Sei^gius, <Iregorius 11. and lit. &c. 
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his monks^ obefeJ*tilvd Ammons of the Pontiff, and took formal poosesdon of 
Convent on the vigil of the Conversion of the ApostlOj in the year already 
mentioned: From that period down to the visitation of the French Revolu- 
tidi^ the succe.fSors of the same colony have continued the undisputed 

? rtetorB of the holy ground. During the interregnum, or absence of the 
'ope, St. PauPs shared the same fate with many others of the ecclesiartical 
edmces at Rome. The building, taken from men who could alone be into- 
rested in its repair, suffered very considerably, and was gradually returning 
to the same destitute state in which it had been found three centuries before 
by the monksof Santa Justina. Pope Pius VII. a Benedictine himself, showed 
DO small anxiety on his return for tlie ancient glory of this once celebrated 
Basilica. The monks seconded his intentions, and had advanced far in their 
improvements, when a fatal accident again interrupted them. Oh the 23d of 
July, 1823, a sudden fire, occasioned by the negligence of a workman em¬ 
ploy^ in repairing the roof of the building, broke out.* 'I'he lateness of 
the hour, the want of fire-engines, the distance from the river, thr dryness 
of the wood, and the great heat of the summer, rendered every hope and 
effort vain. The roof was entirely consumed, and a considerable number of 
the fine marble pillars reduced to ashes, or so calcined ns to be rendered no 
longer serviceable. A subscription has since been opened, and large dona¬ 
tions received. It w'ill not require any very considerable sum to place the 
building in the same dilapidated and injured state in which it lately stood; 
but it 18 to be presumed that the Pope and architect who undertake to re¬ 
store it, will profit by the opportunity which has been afforded them, and 
pve something to posterity not altogether unworthy of the companion of 
St. Peter, and the pious glories of the capital of the Christian world. 

The state of the Church of St. Paul at this moment is one of very peculiar 
melamtholy. Of its magnificent columns not (juite one third remain. For the 
present it is consigned over to the pencil of the altist and the meditations of 
the philosopher. I'he conflagration was regarded as an evil augury at Home; 
it forcbodea in that city of conflagrations the coming of great events; and the 
sudden death of the Pontiff, which followed a little after, seemed only ^ 
part to have ^led up the measure. Leo XII. was not distinguished by the 
fine Homan passion for the arts; but he bestowed a portion of the little he 
possessed upon its restoration. Carrara columns, equalling in proportion and 
beauty the ancient supporters, have been put in requisition; and when the 
subscription coffers are full, St. Paul, it is to he hoped, will once more rise 
up in renewed and increased splendour from his ashes. But the antiqu^v, 
the worshipper of the august past, will still regret the alteration. The visible 
shadow of the departed centuries will have passed away^ It will be a holi¬ 
day lightsome kind of building, such as an American citizen need not iwve 
quitted Washington or New York to see and admire. The St. Paul of Ho- 
norius and Eudocia is gone for ever! We shall have a brilliant nineteen- 
centuiy-looking St. Paul in its stead. 

I left these gloomy and solemn-sounding porticoes, after lounging about 
a considerable time, (thank God, unassisted ny a Cicerone,) with regret. I 
saw, during the two or three hours 1 spent there, but two or three tenants 


• Under Paschal II. it met with a similar misfortune, and was nearly reduced W 
a heap of ruins. In the last conflagration^ perhaps the most serious loss sustained 
were the bronze gates. The metal of which they were formed has furnished 
out many a shop in Rome- Crosses and small rings were fashioned for the use of 
the pious or the curious, of what fragments could be rescued from the ruin, and for 
a time sold at a considerable price, but the demand increased the supply, and in a 
fow weeks the market became altogether overstocked. It is singular that in the 
confusion none of the relics were carried off; such depredations were not unfrequent 
in Italy; and in St. Paul's, the bones of 10,000 holy martyrs are suppoMd to He 
entombed. St. Paul himself was buried, according to the tradition, by his disciple 
Timotheus, in the field of a certain Lncina, a noble matron, which was afterwards 
consecrated with the neighbouring cemetery, by Pope Silvester, in 324. 
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of the dckty abode. The malaria seemed to hayOfg^ into*tlieir heart. 
They breathed melancholy-*-they looked death. De^oodenOT si^ in their 
very smiles. They taikea to ua. They spoke of their hrediren who were 
lonff to come from other convents to join them. But before they qotdd 
'arrive, how many more were to fall victims to the same overpowering cause! 
The malaria formed the burthen of their entire conversation. Their whole 
liie seemed to consist in trying how they might best defend themselves 
against an enemy^ who, defeated a thousand times, must at last succeed in 
overwhelming them. 

I saw none but these two monks, an old • horse, and one or two labourers 
sauntering home from their d^v work into the city, (for no one sleeps in 
the Campagna who can avoid it,; on the once crowded way to Ostia. I en¬ 
tered the ^te of San Paolo at seven o'clock. All was stUl and desert. I 
had come From a cemetery; 1 seemed to be re-entering one. 


A LITTLE METAPHYSICS. 

" Ah ! reprit-il, eapdce est assez rare, 

De vraia penaeurs la nature eat avare.*' Charles Pougens. 

Oh ! by Jove, it is very true ; but don't be alarmed, Mr.'Editor. I 
don't mean to awakep^^e children, nor to frighten the New Monthly” 
from its propriety; but a little metaphysics we must have, for this 
once, if you please;' Gay they shall be, if it is possible; popular, if 
any thing reasonable caii be so; and intelligible into the bargain, if it 
be only for the sake of novelty. None of your transcendentals for me, 
your crabbed, mystic, lAuddy^cantism ; no, nor even the gentle, in¬ 
sinuating, question-begging metaphysics of the Scotch school; but 
plain, homespun, brick and mortar ware, such as can be comprehended 
without more expense of intellect than might go to crack a walnut. 
Moreover, to set your mind at perfect ease, my metaphysics arc not 
liable to be suspected of being suspicious. They are loyal and ortho¬ 
dox, and have “ no offence in them.” The bench of Bishops might 
read them with complacency; and not even the Lord Chamberlain's 
deputy dream of censuring them. (Apropos to the Lord Chamberlain's 
deputy; put it down in your note-book, that licence comes of” licen¬ 
tious, and not licentious of licence, as grammarians have foolishly 
taught.) 

This is a long preambular apology; but bear with me, I beseech 
you. I speak not vauntingly, but from anr humble sense of the diffi¬ 
culties with which the subject is surrounded. It is strange that all the 
world should feel such a dislike to the very name of metaphysics; for, 
at bottom, they are harmless things, in spite of their hard name, and 
afford an innocent recreation to a vast number of persons, who, having 
taken it into their heads to think that they are thinking, would be very 
badly off if they were not provided with a tiieme free from all chance of 
convincing them of their mistake. How can metaphysics be dangerous, 
when the fathers of the church, and school divines, were such desperate 
metaphysirians? Besides, was not ideology the bite wire of Bona¬ 
parte? and was not Bonaparte a monster, the beast of the RevdatiOns, 
ud the leviathan ? (Pray, what is a leviathan ?) Then, as for their 
oulness, I assure you they are lietter than their reputation, and not 
half Mch a bore as the uninitiated imagine. Is it the sour aspect of 
certain bluestocking female professors that frightens you? i have 
seen exceedingly rosy lips and ivory teeth open to give vent to the 
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most recondite propositions. Wbat, indeed, is love itself, divine sen- 
timental but ni6 quintessence of metaphysics? We have fallen 
upon evil days ; the world is too much of Polonius’s opinion ; nothing 
serious f^s down with it, but Methodism. The plain, wholesome, beef 
and pudding reading of our ancestors is too heavy for the delicate 
stomachs of th^ present day. Three consecutive sentences pall the appe¬ 
tite; and any thing more logical than Hood’s Whims and Oddities’* 
gives the headache. To be sure, most people have enough of serious 
affairs of their own on their hands,—their wives, or their debts, or their 
scapegrace sons, to bother them,—without puzzling their brains with 
philosophy. It is not so surprising that persons who require only to 
be amused, should dislike being lectured ; but I am astonished at the 
patience with which they swallow the infinite deal of heavy, lumpy 
stuff, which passes current in the Row for light reading; novels with¬ 
out plot, character, or lively dialogue ; self-styled poems; voyages 
and travels, that are mere chronicles of dates and places; memoirs of 
blockheads, (the memoirs of a coxcomb may amuse); Hchanffis of 
jest-books { and publications of all sorts written without an object, and 
like Peter Pindar’s razors, made only to sell. I have considered this 
matter somewhat deeply, and I heartily beseech the reader to take it 
on my word, that literary compositions are, emteris furibus, entertain¬ 
ing in proportion as they have something to tell; and that dulness 
lies much more in the autlior than the theme. It has been well said 
that easy reading is not. easy writing; and certainly there is nothing 
so easy as to write to all eternity, eating, and drinking, and sleeping 
hours excepted,” (as Touchstone has it,) in the most approved style of 
fashionable literature. True light reading teems with thought as well 
as mirth; and we never shake our sides so heartily as when there is 
something positive in the joke. 1 appeal to the pleasure which every 
one feels, be he as trifling and insipid a reader as the author he ap¬ 
proves, when, by some strange accident he pitches upon a stray touch 
of truth and nature, or just reflection, or a happy inference, in a novel 
of high life, or in a volume of frippery miscellanies. For my own part, 
I would rather read Aristotle and Plato from beginning to end, or 
study Euclid without the diagrams, or swallow a whole number of the 
** Quarterly” fasting, than wade through a single duodecimo of pure 
frivolity. It is worse than passing a night in a crowded rout with no 
other human intercourse than How dreadfully hot it is!” or, ** Are you 
going on to Lady Mary’s ?” Why else is it that so many authors of 
the first vogue, who cannot be grave, xiake up for the deficiency by 
beii^ prosy ? Why does the author of Tremaine fill his pages mA 
politics, religion, and metaphysics, but because such matters are a 
relief to the wearisome toil of light reading ? We who write must 
know something of every thing that is printed ; and I look as anxiously 
for the avatar of a solid book on art or science, to relieve the tedium 
of the enforced perusal of tales and sketches, and aristocratic drawing¬ 
room literature, as a Swedenborgian does for the Millennium. By 
heaven! the Advertising Supplement to the Times*’ newspaper is 
whipped cream to the ** Vivian Grey” schooli or the fourth-rate imi¬ 
tators of Sir Walter Scott, and the lackadoisK^ities of the Lady Bet- 
tys and Lord Charleses. 

But to return to my metaphysics, for which this dissertation on light 
literature is but an avant^courier, to make way handsomely, and be- 
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speak a good reception: I do not know any branch of inquiry that teems 
with so much curiosity and amusement, or that is more calculated to 
** elevate and surprise/* How delightful is the inquiry after things not 
to be discovered, which leaves every man at liberty to maintain his* own 
opinions, secure from the chances of refutation I How ennobling and 
intellectual to speculate on the modes and attributes of beings whose 
existence is only known to us by inference! What an infinite distance 
do such researches place between their followers and the dry analyzers 
of every-day matters-of-fact, and of tangible interests I If novels are 
swallowed, rather than perused, for their invention, metaphysics 
abound in fiction beyond the wildest fancies of romance. If poets are 
almost deified for their sublimity. Bishop Berkeley, or the new French 
school of Cousinists soar far beyond the highest flights of a Goethe, 
or the proudest eagle of Um Westmoreland Parnassus. Then Laza- 
rillo de Tormes and Gil Bias are infinitely below the genuine metaphy¬ 
sicians in that most fashionable of all things, mystification. Metaphy¬ 
sics are the levers which move the political and fashionable world; 
and Breslaw, Jonas, and the Emperor of all the Conjurors, have no¬ 
thing in slight of hand so calculated to cheat the eye and confound the 
understanding, as a single page of cant. 

Into this course of speculation I was thrown the other morning, 
while considering the properties and bearings of the possessive pro¬ 
noun, which plays so large a part in the world's game, which is so fre¬ 
quently in every man's mouth, and so much more frequently in every 
man's heart, and of which, notiythstanding, so few persons duly appre¬ 
ciate the meaning. Most people, it is true, imagine that they have a 
tolerable idea of the relation expressed by this emphatic monosyllable. 
The organ of appropriation seems to be pretty strongly developed in the 
cranium of all civilized Europeans, and they are very much accustomed 
to refer all things to the considerations it suggests. But in this fact lies 
the proof of the universal ignorance which prevails on the point. Men 
ate the slaves of their animal instincts, and plunge into false calculations 
and mischievous mistakes at every turn, for want of a little metaphysics 
to help them out of their scrapes, by enabling them to set a due value, 
and no more than a due value, on this one word. 

Simple as the signification of the pronoun ** my." may appear, it varies 
in intensity in almost every instance in which it is used. When I speak, 
for instance, of my head, and of my hat, it is very obvious that these 
particulars are mine in two very .distinct senses; and that none but a 
madman would attach the same Importance and consequence to the re¬ 
lation implied by the particle in both cases. When a man speaks of 
my purse/’ and ** my honour/* his conduct at once shows that the 
pronoun assumes a very different modification of meaning. There are 
instances in which the possessive appears to merge completely into the 
personal; while there are others in which the personality seems wholly 
to escs^. My soul and my brains are equally maxima pars mei^ and 
cannot be separated from their subject without a complete destruction 
of its identity. My leg, or my place under Government, though more 
capable of a mental abstraction, without the annihilation of all idea of 
p^onality, are not to be disjoined, in fact, without a most painful and 
revolting process; whereas my slipper and my integrity are most loosely 
aflacbed to the person of the speaker, and the one slips on and off with 
as little,detriment to the individuality as the other. My wife# accord- 
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ing to the church text, is flesh of my flesh and bone of my bone; yet 
the practice of the world shows that this homosarkic identity is very 
easjly dissolved^ and that one half of the compound may thrive the bet* 
ter for being disengaged from the other. Few men, indeed, aflect to 
attach any very close personality to this relation, except when before a 
special jury, on their road to Doctors’ Commons; and then they strive 
to make the twelve good men and true believe that a wife is more a part 
of a man's self than his skin, and that a solution of continuity is in both 
cases alike painful and distressing: but who would part with his* skin 
for even twice ten thousand pounds damages, and sixpence costs 7 
To imagine, therefore, that the possessive pronoun always means the 
same thing, is to be a dupe to the mechanism of languagCt The same 
particle which expresses a raan*8 relation to whatever is most closely 
incorporated with his being (his life, his soul, his self,) denotes also his 
connexion with a number of insignificant particulars; but to conclude 
from this fact, that they all stand to him in the same nearness and dear¬ 
ness, would be the grossest of all fallacies. Every thing in society de¬ 
pends upon the due consideration of this particular, and on the just and 
proper employment of this one little word. If the world is so full of 
mishaps and misadventures, it is very principally because ninety^nine 
people out of every hundred are guilty of the most absurd errors in 
ninety-nine out of every hundred instances of its application. There is 
a class of persons, for instance, of whom it is proverbially said that all 
their geese are swans; with whom h suffices that any thing should be 
theirs, in the loosest sense of the wOTd, to 'involve it in the whole in¬ 
tensity of their personality, and to raise it at once in their esteem and 
their affections to a perfect level with their own heart’s blood. This 
false calculation renders them always ridiculous, often unjust, not unfre- 
quently miserable, and every now and then a confounded bore. The 
English, as a nation, are desperately given to this mistake. All true- 
born Britons are irrecoverably convinced that their political constitution 
is not only the finest and the best that ever was heard of, but the very 
type and abstract of all theoretic perfection. Though totally unable to 
define it, to determine when or how it began, or in what it consists, or 
to appreciate its merit in any other way than by the one cuckoo-phrase 
that it works well, they are always ready to knock down the wretch 
who should presume to hint a fault, or hesitate dislike,*’ and to ex¬ 
plode like detonating powder, should a neighbour venture to look it too 
fully in the face. Although it is changing some hundreds of times 
every session of Parliament, and is daily and hourly altered by the de- 
.cisions of judges, it is still in their imaginations ever the same perfen^ 
tion, in each of its successive stages, for the time being; under Alfr^ 
as under William the Conqueror, under Harry the Eighth and George 
the Fourth, in 1688 and 1829. Now the error, to say the least of it, is 
very funny; but when it plunged the nation into two bloody, unjust, 
and unnecessary wars,—with the French for not adopting the constitu¬ 
tion, and with the Americans for presuming to iepprove on it,—most 
people would say that it was very atrocious. In the same spirit, the 
English climate is the best climate, the people the most religious, the 
soldiers the bravest, the clergy the most meek and pious, and the women 
the chastest creatures th,at ever detested the sight of man; and all this 
because ihey belong to the country that belongs to the opinant. Just 
so, to compare great things with small, the lovers of a fine horse 
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diou^ eternally buyihg and aelling,. chopping aikd dtaaging, always 
ima^ne the horse of the day to be the very best beast that ever was 
Strode. 

JJbe giving an undue value to the possessive pronoun» i# a mighty 
troublesome error in parents, t There are few persons, of the male sex 
at least, who do not most potently believe that children art# in the ab¬ 
stract, great nuisances. There is scarcely a bachelor in eatistence who 
does not heartily wish the whole genus tt^antile strangled, as often as 
the course of his digestion is impeded by toe introduction of the ** young 
folks*' along with the dessert, let the moment any of these descendantt 
of Herod commit matrimony, and become parents themselves, they in¬ 
continently imagine that their children must be an exception to the 
general rule; that their prattle is no interruption to conversation; that 
their voracity does not disgust; and that their romping and violence 
neither spoils female dress, nor wears the patience of the guests of all 
denominations. It is the same intense feeling of personality and pro¬ 
prietorship in their children, that leads parents into false calculations 
concerning the faculties, attainments, and prospects of their offspring, 
wliich, by poshing them beyond the natural sphere of their exertions, 
prepares for them a futurity of such bitter disappointment. How many 
a predestined Archbishop of Canterbury, or Lord Chancellor, pining in 
the,penury of a country curacy, or dragging an empty bag through 
Westminster Hall, sighs for the substantial of the back-par¬ 

lour behind the parental shop, a^ curses the day When he was elevated 
to the barren honours of {ffofesmnal life. The varieties of absurdity 
which are falsely attributed to parental fondness, but which arise from 
this extension of identity, are almost innumerable. Selfishness assumes 
so many disguises, and mimics so many virtues, that the most penetrating 
moralist Is liable to frequent mistake. Another instance of error respect¬ 
ing the possessive pronoun exists in the weakness of domestic servants, 
who derive a gratification from the wealth and ostentation of their mas¬ 
ters, and who talk of our people, our carriage, our races, &c. as if all 
these things were their own. In this they are by no means singular; 
the honest John Bulls of all classes take a similar pride in the luxury 
and extravagance of their rulers; in the victorious pursuit of unneces¬ 
sary and unjust wars; in the grandeur of the East India Company; nay, 
in immensity of the National Debt itself. A still more grievous and 
intolerable mistake is that which confounds duties and dependencies 
with rights and privileges, through the instrumentality of this equivocal 
particle, llius a member of Parliament talks of my seat,*’ and ** my 
. constituents,** and a peer of “ my boroughs,** with an intensity of pos-^ 
sesaive signification by no means warranted by the'relation which the^ 
language ought to imply. So likewise all aristocrats speak of their 
country, brewers of their publicans, and official personages of their 
places; and so diplomatists use the phrase of “ the King my master,** 
as denoting somethinff personal and incorporated lyilb themsdves, or at 
least, as existing solely for their advantage and gratification* 

Our sensations indeed are personal, so is our time; next to these, 
ibere is nothing more strictly personal than liberty, which is but 
tlm.nower of employing time to die best advantage, and of seeking plea- 
svmlo sensations in the direction which promises them in the 
graUest abundance. The slave having no properly in his own per¬ 
son, hiBt baa nothing that he can call his own but hia sorrows. All 
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goneceBSuy restramts iniptmed on the individual by soctetyf ara so 
many direct attacks on the plenitude of hia existence. Libtftyy aaya 
Montesquieu, is life; and tyranny is just so much worse than nt}ur-* 
der,* as in depriving the victim of bis functions, it does not 
from him the liability to sulTer. Here, however, the instinct of poss^ 
sion is wholly at fault. The majority of mankind are very little inte* 
rested in the preservation of what is so large a portion of themselvesi 
but are ready to sacrifice it for the most paltry considerations. Liberty,- 
my dear and most thinking fellow-countrymen, is not only the power 
of disposing of our actions, but the control over labour realized and 
fructified. Liberty is money. In all attacks on the subject, his strong¬ 
box is the immediate object of pursuit. Uncontrollable and impatient 
as is the lust of rule, no one would take the trouble to tyrannize over 
hia species, if the substantial fruits of despotfsm were not at hand to re¬ 
ward him for the labour. With all bis avarice and cunning, therefore, 
no'cue makes a worse bargain than the paltry scoundrel who sells his 
country for gold. It is like seeking a quick circulation of capital by 
selling under prime cost; and worse than a crime, it is a downright 
fault. If I were a popular candidate at an election, I would have no 
other banner or watch-word, than the simple appeal of ** Look to your 
pockets." 

If mankind attach too little personality to their liberties, the same 
cannot be said of their opinions, in which they place the whole weight 
of their amour propre. The coolest ar^ers are disposed to defend their 
notions with more acrimony than a mere zeal*for truth should properly 
inspire; and, in general, the harder the disputant is pressed, the more 
he defends himself with a desperate and determined obstinacy. This 
practice, though tolerably irrational, is not so unnatural* An idea is 
an idea; and whether it be derived from sensation, reflection, or mere 
hearsay, it occupies the same space in the imagination. It requires a 
long experience to detect the difference in the force of evidence; and 
as most persons are rather satisfied, than otherwise, with their own in¬ 
tellectual faculties, it is not so surprising that they should resent a denial 
of consequences as a sort of personal affront. In this, however, tliere 
is a very gross confusion of identity. In nine hundred and ninety-nine 
cases out of every thousand, in which we are fighting for what we take 
to be our own opinions, we have really no opinion at all on the subject, 
but are merely repeating the opinions of others. The larger part of 
our self-styled opinions are but unexamined propositions, derived from 
the world; the common property of our age and country, of our parents 
and instructors, or, roost likely, of that venerable lady, our old nurse. 
Ask your friend the Curate, by what process of ratiocination he dis* 
covered the innate decency of a bishop^ wig, or the piety of being stu¬ 
pid on a Sunday ? It is a hundred to one that he can give no better 
reason for his conviction than authority. Ask the Equity Lawyer why he 
believes in the perfection of the Court of Chancery, and most assuredly 
he will not produce you a chain of inductive reasoning. Old Admiral 
Benbow might defend his creed that one Englishmap can beat four 
Frenchmen by an appeal to the victorious career of his professional 
life ; but, if he is honest, he will acknowledge that he was not a week in 
Uie service before his faith in the dogma was irrevocably fixed. Of 
the great mass of Europeans, who believe that the world is spherical, 
tluii it turns on its own axis, and revolves annually round the sun, how 
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few can give a good account of the faith that is in thetn. Of the thou* 
sands who believe in the infallibility of Kean, how few are capable of un* 
derstanding any part he acts, except it be that of Harlequin. Now 
that such people should mistake their opinons for part and parcel of 
themselves, and be impertinently rude to whoever presumes to differ 
but by a hair’s breadth from the standard of their convictions, is emi¬ 
nently absurd; that they should revile, calumniate, and persecute, 
whatever they may think of the matter, is wholly inexcusable. 

How far a man’s clothes are or are not a part of himself, is more 
than I would take on myself to decide, without farther inquiry; though 
I lean altogether to the affirmative. The inhabitants of the South-sea 
Islands were astonished and alarmed when they first saw the Europeans 
strip. Yet they would have been much more so, could they have en¬ 
tered into the notions prevalent in the civilized world on the subject of 
a wardrobe; could they have understood bow much virtue lies inherent 
in a superfine broad cloth, how much respectability in a gilt button, 
how much sense in the tie of a cravat, how much amiability in the cut 
of a sleeve, how much merit of every sort in a Stultz and a Hoby. 
There are who pretend, and that with some plausibility, that these 
things are but typical; that taste in dress is but the outward and vi¬ 
sible sign of the frequentation of good company; and that propriety of 
exterior is but evidence of a general sense of the fitness of things. 
Yet if this were really the case, if there were nothing intrinsic in the 
relation of the clothes to^ the q^earer, how could a good coat at once 
render a pickpocket respectable; or a clean shirt pass current, as it 
does, with police magistrates for a clean conscience. In England, a 
handsome toggery is a better defensive armour, than helm and hau¬ 
berk’s twisted mail.” While the scams are perfect, and the elbows do 
not appear through the cloth, the law cannot penetrate it. A gentle¬ 
man, (that is to say, a man who can pay his tailor’s bill,) is above sus¬ 
picion ; and benefit of clergy is nothing to the privilege and virtue of 
a handsome exterior. That the skin is nearer than the shirt, is a 
most false and mistaken idea. The smoothest skin in Christendom 
would not weigh with a jury like a cambric ruffle; and moreover, 
there is not a poor devil in town striving to keep up appearances in 
spite of fortune, who would not far rather tear'his flesh than his un¬ 
mentionables ; which can only arise from their being so much more im¬ 
portant a part of himself. But if a man’s clothes enter into his perso¬ 
nality, with the women they arc all in all. In mere point of mensuration, 
a woman’s head bears no notable proportion to her hat; her arms are 
nothing to her sleeves, her body to her furbelows, or her natural contour 
to the more exuberant outline of her multifarious padding. What, in 
one word, is the most gigantic woman to the boundless dimensions of 
her complicated attire ? Two grains of wheat in a bushel of chaff, a 
needle in a pottle of hay, or one honest mao in a corporation or a joint- 
stock company. The clothes, the clothes are the substantive; and 
the woman who wears them at best a mere adjunct appended to help 
the sense, and more commonly an idle expletive that detracts from the 
signification rather than adds to its weight and dignity. There are 
lew bridegrooms in the present day who, on their first with 

tbef milliner’s lay figures they marry, would not be tempted t6 betray 
their astonishment and disappointment, by tbe somewhat impolite ex¬ 
clamation of ** Is that all V* 
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As to tides and dignities I should be ashamed to say a word. Every 
body knows that they are not only integral parts of the persoa* but its 
most distinctive attributes. When Earl Grey said he wouMataod or fall 
by'his order, it was as if he bad said, he would stand or fall by himself. 
Take a noble lord, and, if the process be possible, abstract him meo* 
tally from his titles and privileges, and offer the two lots separately for 
sale in the market, who would not buy the latter if they could? who 
would, in most cases, even bid for the first ? It is the title that is 
asked everywhere to dinner; it is the title receives all the bows 
and prostrations, that gets the nomination to so many places, that 
commands the regiments and ships* of-war, and “ robs the Exchequer 
with unwashed hands.” The man who owns it, may be what he can, 
an honest man, or a scoundrel, a mushroom or an Howard, a scholar 
or a brute, a wit or a blockhead, cest (gaL Proud, haughty, high* 
daring, free England, is not this true to the letter? 

By this time it is hoped that the reader begins to feel the value of 
a little metaphysics, and no longer suspects me of a mauvaise plaisanr 
terie in introducing them into the New Monthly Magazine. By this 
time it is hoped that he begins to suspect the advantage of understand¬ 
ing the value of words, even the most frequently in his mouth; of not 
mistaking accidents for essentials, and contingents for inseparables; 
and of correcting his logic by the world, and adjusting his expe¬ 
rience by his logic. M. 


THE CORONATION OF INEZ DE CASTRO.^ 

Tukre's a queen from the grave upon Portugal’s throne. 
And the courtiers are kneeling by, 

But she sits not there in her greatness alone. 

He who loved her when living is nigh; 

He who cherish’d her dead in bis memory’s core 
Has torn her away from Corruption’s embrace, 
llie lord of her bosom, who lives to deplore 
The wreck of the love that earth cannot restore. 

Has bade her ascend to her place. 

Santa Clara is silent, its long aisles are still 
As the notes of a perish'd song, 

Scarce a breathing is heard or a whi^ering 
In the noble attendant throng; 

There she sits by her lord in the ruin of death— 

Those are dark lioUows now that bright orbs did once fill, 
'Tis a dank skull now, where the rose’s wreath 
Once twined round the fr^er brow beneath. 

O’er the cheek that was fresher still. 

The purple laid close to her mouldering frame. 

Each shrunk bony lineament shows. 

While the fleshless hand bent with an idle aim 
In its grasp would the sc-eptre enclose. 


* The coronation of the body of the murdered Inez de Castro, after it had been 
six years interred, took place in the chimsh of Santa Clara, at Coimbra, in presence 
of her husband Don Pedro, her two sons, and the whole Court, after which it was 
re-interred in the cliurch of Alcoba^a, and a splemfld monument erected over it. 
Mr. Alaric Watts lately revived the tale, as a preface to Don Fedxo’s Revenge,” 
in the Literary Souvenir. 
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Oh^ awful for all is the lastly sights 

it alto in its state, that tmearthiy thing-— 

A festeriiw decay in the noonday light. 

All left orthe bmuty that was once so bright. 

The dust ao beloved by a king I 

And calm stands the crown on that motionless brow— 
lliat brow once so dazzling fair. 

While the rot of the charnel is busy now 
Where the chambers of reason were ; 

Though a relic of ashes, that sainted one, 

Pedro loves her still, as when beauty ^ed 
O’er expression’s power a more magic tone. 

For though lingering vears of his sorrow have flown. 

He can think of no bride but the dead. 

In their homage bend low the courtiers there; 

Her sons kiss the skeleton hand— 

’Phe all that remains of the hand so fair 
Of their mother the pride of that land. 

O Death, is it thus thou dost change what we prize. 

The things we so love and delight in below ? 

Is the beauty so frail we idolatrize. 

That it is but a lure in an angel’s disguise 
To lead us more surely to woe ? 

By his grave-queen, and crown'd, on his golden throne 
In silence Don Pedro sits. 

But thought is not silent, time buried and gone 
With its scenes o’er his memory flits; 

Of Inez he thinks, what she was, what she is. 

In the arms of the worm, and so dear to his heart! 
Then he looks on her gaunt wither'd frame till his eyes 
Are suffused from his bosom's agonies. 

And the w eight on his crushing heart. 

** In death, as in life, thou shalt reign with me. 

Oh, Inez, my martyred love ! 

Thy cause I avenge, and my subjects see 
How my faith to dust I prove; 

A gloriops tomh I will over thee raise. 

Once gentlest, and fondest, and truest, and best. 

And the lay of the minstrel ^all sound in thy praise— 
Thou shaft live in the history of far distant days 
The injured, the pitied, the blest! 

Go, liegemen, a sepulchre make for your queen. 

Of marble, and pearl, and gold. 

Old Aloobaca’s high w^ between— 

Our royal command is told!” 

Mournful and slow in their jewell’d array. 

The courtiers pass from the royal room^ 

And the king in a grief that no time can allay. 

The companion of death, lingers out the sad day 
On his throne with his queen from the tomb! 
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Ik proceeding with the consideration of the present state of the Welt India 
interest, it is necessary to understand distinctly the true itumying of the 
term. If by that interest is meant all the parties who palm themselves upon 
it, and wish the world to believe that they are essential to its escistence, then 
we are ready to admit that embarrassments surround it which it woidd be 
difficult to overcome; but if the question be con»dered upon its true ground, 
and the real interest of these Colonies regarded, without reference to extra¬ 
neous objects, the subject will be materially simplified. In pursuing this 
course, it may be desirable to take a short review of past circumstances, and 
particularly to refer to the arguments used five or six years since, when the al* 
terations in the duties on sugar, and negro-emancipation, were brought under 
the consideration of the Legp^ture. The individuals connected with the 
East India interest at that time contended, that by admitting their sugars, a 
vast impetus would be given to the trade of that country and England, by 
enabling the natives to take in exchange our manufactures, and that the in¬ 
habitants of Great Britain would thereby be enabled to obtain sugar at 
2 d. instead of 44. per lb. The West Indians, on the other hand, contended 
that such an iteration would be the ruin of their Colonies, as they and their 
kave population could not furnish sugar upon such chew terms, notwith¬ 
standing their proximity, as the East India cultivators. 'Inis admission on 
the part of the West Indians, that the free-labourera of the East can produce 
sugar cheaper than the slave population of the Islands, must tend to remove 
doubts upon that branch of the subject of negro amelioration tliat the pub¬ 
lic, as purchasers, are interested in. The voyage to and from India is double 
the voyage to and from the West Indies, of itself a tolerable advantage; but 
still the West Indians cannot bear up against East India competition, which 
fact is of itself strong evidence of the unsoundness of their system. They 
cannot contend with the sugar-growers of the East, because a large propor¬ 
tion of the estates in the Islands are in the hands of parties who are obliged, 
from circumstances, to submit to the most grinding terms to enable them to 
carry on the cultivation of those estates; for they neither possess the capi¬ 
tal nor skill to do it themselves. At the time we are alluding to, it was de¬ 
clared that an 'alteration in the sugar duties would ruin the West India 
interest; and that interest is now equally claiming the public attention by 
reason of the extreme depression that it is labouring under, in consequence, 
as it unhesitatingly declares, of the continual tampering with the colonial 
system by the Ministers. Our present object shall be to inquire whclber the 
existing condition of the Islands does not rather originate in circumstances 
over which the Ministers have no control, and which must inevitably lead to 
depression, than in any official tampering with the colonial system. We be¬ 
lieve that the interest under our notice is considerably embarrassed, but it 
does not follow from thence that a single pound less of sugar or coffee k 
grown in the West Indies, or that those chicles cannot be cultivated there 
so as to produce a fur profit to the proprietor of an estate free from those 
inordinate expenses that are now deemed part and parcel of West India 
transactions, and which, in fact, are essential to individuals purchasing es¬ 
tates in the Islands without the means of paying for them. To understand 
this, it may be necessary to inquire into the present state of the colonies, the 
ntuation of a great proportion of persons who possess estates in them, and 
the mode by which they have become possessors. An individual, probably 
without any property, bargains for an estate in Jmaica, for instance, for 
which he stipulates to pay 50, 60, or even 100,000/, in seven or ten years, by 
instalments. The arran^ment being completed, to enable him to carry 
on the cultivation of his purchase, pay instalments, it is abso¬ 
lutely necessary that he should put himself and his estate into the hands of 
a merchant reddent in this country, who engages to advance money to a 
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certain extent« and in return, he stipulates that he Aall have the produce of 
the said estate for sale, the furnishing of .supplies, the carriage of aU articles 
connected with the estate in his own vessels, and various other stipulations. 
The commi^Bsion, with other advantages that attach to the London merchant, 
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bably, to ted or twelve per isent. on the capital advanced to him, come out of 
the pocket of the planter. . Besides this charge, he has to pay an attorney a 
per centage for managing his estate in Jamaica, for he, forsooth, lives in Eng¬ 
land; to enable him to do which, as he has become a great West India pro- 


ing upon the produce of his estate, but upon the magnitude of his purchase, 
nc^ a pound of which probably has been accomplished with his own money. 
The improvident purchaser thus mortgages his property, or rather that 
which he calls his property, to bear six per cent. Jamaica interest to the very 
letter, in addition to whi<m he has dve or six per cent, commission to pay to 
the London merchant, two-and-a-half per cent, to the attorney In Jamaica, 
and the same sum will be required for the maintenance of the self-styled 
owner here in London. If prices should be high, these extravagant charge.s 
may be met; but the moment a decline in the vdue of produce takes place, 
tiben the fearful result to the purchaser is apparent. Besides these immode¬ 
rate disadvantages that the planter labours under who is thus situated witli- 
out capital, his mortgagee m London is a ship-owner, and musjb have full 
freights from his own consignments. To make profit, he must ship the her¬ 
ring, negro-clothing, salt, implements of husbandry, &c. for the estate that 
he has lent his money upon, from London instead of from Liverpool, Glas- 
MW, Dundee, or any other port direct. The mortgagee is probably a large 
holder of dock-diares, and of'coursc is an advocate for high dock-rates rather 
than low ones. He is an underwriter, and very naturuJly prefers high pre¬ 
miums to low ones. As regards premiums, there is a singular instance 
of the pertinacity with which London mercantile houses, acting as agents 
to West India planters, cling to war profits. When the premium of in¬ 
surance was eight guineas, which was the rate before the peace, ten shil¬ 
lings per cent, commission was paid on the insurance to the merchant in 
London. Since the peace, the rate of insurance has fallen to twenty shil¬ 
lings ; and yet upon this comparatively trifling premium the half per cent. 
Commission to tne London merchant is still charged, and which, in point 
of fact, forms half the amount of the premium. That which was a small 
commission upon eight guineas, becomes exorbitant upon twenty shilling, 
but it is still retained. We merely notice this fact as a proof of tne disindi- 
nation of those who set themselves up as the West -India interest, to give up 
an iota of their profits. Under such circumstances-it behoves the public 
edmly to look at their own benefit that has been so long neglected, and the 
real benefit of the Islands. When the evil hour arrives, and sugar, molasses. 


rum, and coffee, fall so as not to leave a pound to pay the etceteras that a 
West India proprietor without capital must provide for, the improvident 
purchaser and tne relentless mortgagee have the boldness to come forward 
and say, that unless the Government of the country will persist ^^preserv¬ 
ing this monstrous system of extortion, the Colonies must inB^itably ba' 
ruined. To euter into the varietj|{i|f details that the efforts of the WeiC, 
Indians include, and which they have been anxiously struggling for, ev^ 
since the excitement of the war was over, would carry us beyond thov litsSj^ 
that we can assign to this mrticle; but we may confidently, we think, appM 
to the most casual observer of the question as to the anxiety of this intereilb 
to enhance the price of its produce upon the public. That it has fallen upon 
evU' days for the success of such an effort, is not the fault of those have 
qFiode it. lliey have been persevering to tlie last, and are now loulUy de- 
daitning against every legislative measure that has been adopted with re* 
speet to the Colonies, and are as apparently blind to the real circumstances 
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that have m^nly contributed to produce the present distress as if they vere 
not in exi^nce. We hear a ^eat deal of the ruin of the West Inwa in¬ 
terest, ns if the Islands, with all their varied relations, consisted in w im¬ 
provident purchaser, without capital, of an estate, and a London merchant, 
who^haa grown rich out of a system of pawnbroking, lliat the one finds 
himself without means, and the other deprived of the enormous t)rofitB t&at 
he has been accustomed to derive from his connexion with the Islands, is 
not surprising, when circumstances alter, and every artificial system is 
shaken to its centre. That the men-of-straw purchasers ore and will be 
ruined, that is, in a worse plight than when they commenced their improvi¬ 
dent career, inasmuch as tiw have made debts instead of money, we readily 
admit; that their agents in England are shorn of their profits is also evident; 
but we deny that the Colonies will be ruined; and to prove this, let the 
sketch be nnished. The estate of the individual who has purchased upon 
borrowed capital is brought to the hammer and sold, when money can no 
longer be raised upon it, and it will not meet the current expenses that of 
necessity, under such circumstances, come against it. Jnste^ of realising 
50, 60, or 100 , 000 /. according to its size, and the severed circumstances con¬ 
nected with it, it produces probably 25, 30, or 50,000/.; and instead of be¬ 
ing bought by a man living in England, who is perha|)s not worth a shilling, 
it is bought by a resident in Jamaica, who, in the first place, pays fcir it with 
his own money, and in the next place, farms it himself. The *man*of-straw 
must live in England lu an expensive style; the man of capital lives in Ja¬ 
maica respectably, and strictly in accordance with his station, but no waste¬ 
ful expenwure murks his progress in society. He is not in the situation of 
a well-known character in this town, who upon being remonstrated with by 
his friends for the number of his .;peculations, many of which turned out very 
inauspiciously, answered them by declaring, 1 must have an income of 3000/. 
a-year, 1 must keep a carriage for my wife, I inui|t give dinners, I must keep 
a good house and establishment.*’ He went on, however, until he was relieved 
of these necessities; and so it is with the West India proprietor who purchases 
an estate with borrowed money, and who fancies that he has nothing more 
to do in the matter himself than to get a good house at the west end of the 
town, and all its concomitants. To enable him to keep up this mode of 
living, he must have a certain annual sum,—and so h« may, as long as he can 
raise the needful upon his purchase; but when the process of borrowing has 
failed, he is quite astonished that he can go on no longer^ and attributes his 
misfortune to any cause rather than the right one. With him the Govern¬ 
ment and the Legislature are only to blame—they have produced his ruin. 
High interest for money borrowed, commission to London agents, the same 
to a Jamaica attorney, heavy dock dues, freights, and premiums, together 
with a large animal expenditure for himself, all coming out of the estate, 
have no connexion with his embarrassments, according to his view of the 
matter. The resident in Jamaica, by paying for bis estate when ho buys it, 
is an independent man, and has favours to ask of no one; and instead oi 
being ground down by a mortgagee in England, he can have his business 
done at iialf the expense that the mortgager of an estate is liable to. In¬ 
stead of being compelled to ship his sugars at the highest rate of freight, he 
is^t liberty to make the best bargain }>3 can with ships, the captains of which 
em looking out for freight. Instead of sending his negro supplies from Lon- 
he can send them direct from Liver]mi, Glasgow, or Dundee; and in- 
of paying a manager for superintensg his estate in Jamaica, he ma- 
iuil§^ it hiinseif, thereby saving the commission pud to the manager, and the 
expense of living in London, besides the estate gaining the advantage of the 
master’s eye iii Us superintendence rather than that of an attorney. The 
produce 01 his estate he can dispose of to whom he chooses: he is under no 
restrictions to send to a merchant here; but England being his best and 
regular market, it in ^1 likelihood finds its way to this country: but if the 
planter perceives that he can sell his sugar in the Iriand, to those who are 
inclined to buy upon speculation, he can dp the business of the merdiant 9 s 
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well as the fanner, and dispose of his produce at home. If at come to Eng¬ 
land, he can bargain for his premiums of Insunmeer ta be. irffiscted upon the 
lowest terms, and the vessel having his produce on hoard; in addition to 
other advantM^ we have enumerate as attaching to a planter who is inde¬ 
pendent of a London agent, can ent^'the docks that diam the lightest i^te 
of dues. No self-interest interferes with him; he is at full liberty to make 
the best bargain tiie times will allow liim in buying and selling, and in every 
particular connected with these transactions and we general management of 
his property. We have here endeavoured to give some idea of the difference 
between a mere adventurer who purdiases an estate in the West Indies, the 
real proprietor of which is a London merchant, and the j^nter; 

idio mya one with his own money, and mana^ it with his own practical 
judgment and activity, free from enthralment; and can any one be prepared 
to say, after this statement, which is by no means overcharged, as every un¬ 
biassed person thoroughly understanding the state of the Colonies will admit, 
that the West India interest is to be regarded as a ruined one, because these 
excrescences upon it, in the shape of London merchants and speculating pur¬ 
chasers, are not prospering as they did under the artificial advantages of 
war? Because an estate will not bear extortionate demands that are wrung 
from an individual who nominally possesses it, without money and without 
judgment, does it follow that the same estate will not do well under different 
management, freed from such demands, and under the superintending eye 
of an owner, himself a practical man, who deems it more to his advantage to 
live at his pen in Jamaica, and overlook his property, than in a mansion at 
the west end of London, and lounge in Regent-street ^ We never shrink 
from the declaration that, the national relations are fast finding their level; 
and this state of things we sincerely believe will be for the ultimate advan¬ 
tage of all classes of society. The West India planter must put his shoulder 
to the wheel as well as t^e rest of mankind. If he is to he a planter, he 
must be so in good earnest, aUd not expect to thrive by borrowing money of 
London merchants, and time of a Jamaica attorns. If a person has not 
money, he has no right to think of becoming a West India planter; if he 
has money, and lays it out in colonial property, either himself or some of 
his family ought to determine upon making that property available by af¬ 
fording it active superintendence. These are not days for half measures ; 
money is not now to be made by wbhing for it. It is b^ toil, industry, and 
activity, that, in the present day, a competence is to be obtained; and this 
is 'the very circumstance that goes against the grrin with monopolists and 
persons who, during the war, were baling in the sunshine of the preference 
that was granted to them. If men without a shilling could purenase West 
India estates, and make profits out of them during the war, notwithstanding 
the various drawbacks they were subjected to, they cannot do so now, and it 
is for the public good that they should not. An independent and active man 
iji buriness as a planter, a real hond^fide West India proprietor, is enabled 
now to get handsome profits out of his estate, notwithstanding aU the croak¬ 
ing that we hear. We are speaking, of course, of the ordinary run of estates; 
for there are bad ones in the Islands that can scarcely be made available 
under any drcumstiuices, as there is bad land in England. We speak of the 
general state of the Islands, not of particular instances. 

We have still left a variety of topics connected with the impdrtant subject 
at the head this article untoudm, which we may probably on some fut^iw 
occasion advert to, as circumstdbees arise which will have a tendency 'td 
attract the puWc attention to it, as undoubtedly they must, and that too ht 
no distant period. For the present our object is answered, which was to 
disabuse the country regarding the depression that is said to exist in this 
leading branch of the natienol concerns, by laying open the system that has 
mainly contributed to cause its depression, and to show that, however much 
embarrassed, interlopers upon it may be, ^e West India interest is not in a 
permanently distress situation. The artificial course has been proceeded 
upon as far as it can be extended | but the sound course which has all along 
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been trodden by many is still i^pen^ and it Is only in that a favourable result 
can be found. This interest, like every other, will have its days of casspl 
pro^erity and adversity; but we maiatain that the trunk is sound, and will 
continue so unless the designs of self-interested persons obtains d^igraeof 
attention of which they are utterly undeserving. The country has bew inun¬ 
dated with publications in Mriodjcal, aa well as other works, upon tl^ hard¬ 
ships experimced by the West India interest, iJieir losses and ruin, but, none 
of them, at l^t that we have seen, ever venture fairly into the simject^ aqd 
for tide phdu reason, because the claims of the ps^icular parties whose 
caiw.tbey advocate, cannot stand the test of investigation. However tham 
writers may endeavour to mystify the question, the re^ aim of those thf^ 
support is tx) induce Government to afford them such protection and advantage, 
as a return for money sunk, or as a redemption of a pledge formerly given, or 
whatever else it maybe termed by them> as will compel the community, whose 
interest in the eyes of mopopoUsts is always ap a Smzhex in the scale, compared 
with their own, to buy sugar and coffee qt a price .that will enable a p^ 
prietor of estates in tlie West Indies to pay almut fifteen per cent, upon ni| 
purchase money, before he c^c put a shilling profit into his,own pocket. 

Certain assertions are at times put forth with so much confidence, and po¬ 
sitions, however erroneous, so boldly maintained, that they have beeq often 
receiv^ as truisms; and that has been precisely the case with the complaints 
of certain parties connected with the West Indies, who have endeavoured 
60 entirely to-identify themselves with these Colonies, as to make the country 
believe that, because ihey were under difficulties, the Islands were in a state 
of ruin. Because their day of meretricious nrosperity is ^ne by, it does not 
foUow, we are most happy to say, that the witish possessions, in the affairs 
of which they have been long concerned, must go to decay: on the,contrary, 
we believe that there is a wide field open for British enterprise, capital, and 
industry in those possessions, as well as for deliberate counsel and enlighten¬ 
ed measures regarding them; the veiy essence of which is a comprehensive 
review of all the circumstances that have reference to them without receiving 
a bias from any particular quarter, .however plausible may be the arguments 
that issue from it. The national circumstances have'now reached that point 
at which the public good must in truth and reality be upyMrmost in the minds 
of statesmen; no side-wind policy will avail.' The condition of this empire, 
and the state of the world generally, hqs thrown her upon her own resources 
to struggle against the competition, abd, in some instances, misplaced jea¬ 
lousy of other powers. Artificial systems must now be thrown overboard. 
Great Britain cannot be eepc,umbered with them., Tn breaking them down, 
many individual hardships"vnay accrue, and partial injury be e^erionced. 

S parties who have occnplM themselvps and their capital in pursuits 
, from their long continuiince, have been considered as permanent, 
may be inconvenienced by having occasion to deviate from their course; but 
this circumstance must not stand in the way of the general good. Ministers, 
we should imagine, prepared for all toe clamour that can ,be brought 
against them by interested parties^ apd there is no doubt of the strong con¬ 
fidence that the people ^entertain m the statesman now at the bead of the 
Qoverninent, as possessing the ability to devise, the integrity to recommend, 
iUd the firmness of purpose to cany any measure into effect for the benefit 
q^the country. 
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LONDOKiANA. 

Localities alid Characters^ 

In toutbing upon a few of the interesting localities of the metropolist 
we do J0K>t mean to refer to those which other pens have made conn 
mom bat only to notice such as may just occur to our memory in a 
destdtory way. They are rather our own localities than those of the 
great body of the inhabitants of London, and have been fixed upon our 
attenUon by personal observation during a residence of some pan of 
nfb among them. In youth, for example, we were fond of tradog 
Johnson and Boswell to the Mitre Tavern, still in existence, with the 
Doctor’s bead in plaster ornamenting the coffee-room. This |dace has 
been frequently commented upon by periodical writers; but mtro is an- 
oAer which has never, that we recollect, been noticed: it if at no great 
distance from the Mitre, on the other side of the street. 

It was about the year 1805 that we were first ushered into the dining- 
house called the Cheshire-Cheese, in Wine-ofBce*court. It is known 
that Johnson once lodged in this court, and botwht an enormous cudgel 
while there, to resist a threatened attack from Macpherson, the author, 
or editor, of Ossian's Poems. At the timO we first knew the place (for 
its visitors and keepers are long since changed for the third or fourth 
time,) many came there who remembered Johnson and Goldsmith spend¬ 
ing their evenings in the cofiee-room: old half-pay officers, staid trades¬ 
men of the neighbourhood, and the like, formed the principal portion 
of the company ; though now bank-clerks and smirking drapers occupy 
dieir seats, and they, most of them, have passed to that sojourn whence 
traveller returns not Within the walls of this humble bouse, many 
men of considerable note in their day ate, drank, and conversed in plea¬ 
sant company together, relaxing the elastic mind from its forced state 
of seriousness and study, minf^ing ** Attic taste with wine.” It is re¬ 
ported of Milton, that he used to give up a day occasionally to mirth 
and wine, and the enjoyment and society of learned friends, and then 
return with new zest to his studies; and many men of talent formerly 
thought it not unwise to follow his example. 

Though somewhat low in the scale of dinner precedence in ** these 
degenerate days,” this house has claims to be venerated by posterity 
even with the London Tavern, where the snubbed and carbuncled noses 
of aldermen imbibe the colour of the ruby from old Port and East India 

E rticular; and the green fat of the turtle, moistened with cold punch, 
jhts up faces that remain “ everlasting bonfiresor with the luxurious 
Lon^s, haunt of%iDdy puppyism and fashionable neardessnesa, famed 
for R^ends pudeh, and other enervating potations; or Brunet's, where 
sauce Soi^rt delights the foreign visitants to the British metiopoKe, 
humbly reminding them of Very or Beauvilliers, omnipotent in code- 
ery. Still is the Chmbire famed for steaks, and chops, and wine, that 
hold a respectable rank in the bibacious scale among the sons of the quill, 
who issue from the bullion-vaults of Threadneedle^street at the hour of 
five; or the student of small means, who crosses to dine from the din- 
JI0 squares and nooks of the Temple, where Law sits eternally brooding 
^y^^her throne of sophistry, planning vengeance for crime and entangle¬ 
ments for the unwary, gulping down ancient absurdities, and balancing 
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the warm blood of life, her usurped property, against a ytttd broad¬ 
cloth or forty-shillings’-worth of man-millinery. 

F^w in this vast city know the idley in Fleet-street which leadi to the 
saw-dusted floor and shining tables; those tables of mahogany, parted 
by green-curtained seats, and bound with copper rims to tumf thtf Oijto 
of the knife which might perchance assail them during a warm debam;^ 
John Bull having a propensity to commit such mutilaSons in'the “ tdil^' 
rent, tempwt, and whirlwind” of argument. Thousands have never' 
seen the homely clock that ticks over the chimney, nor the capacious, 
hospitable-looking fire-place under, both as they stood half a century i^o, 
when Fleet-street was the emporium of literary talent, and every cofiee- 
house was distinguished by some character of note who was regarded 
as the oracle of the company. 

In those times, the sons of literature were a more jovial race than at 
present, and felt, from a similarity of pursuits, a more kindly affection 
towards each other: now, they are a scattered brood, not often form- 
ing a society of themselves; but this perhaps contributes to their free¬ 
dom of thought and action, their former gregariousness having aided 
in keeping up a spirit of humiliation. Patronage was then in vogue, 
and the great in rank were looked up to as the guardians of the flock. 

The older visitors of the house were fond of sitting in particular 
corners, always came at a certain hour, and were as well known to other 
visitants as the waiters themselves. Courtesy ever made way for the 
fixtures of the olden time, and he who had kqpwingly occupied-one of 
their favourite seats, immediately resigned it on their entrance. 

Among these was old Colonel L—e, in person short and thick-set'. 
He often sacrificed copiously to the jolly god, in his box behind the door ; 
he was a great smoker, and had numbered between seventy and eighty 
years, l^rly in the evening he was punctually at his post; he c^led 
for his pipe and his ** go of rack/’ according to his diurnal custom ^ and 
surveying first the persons at his own table, and then those in other 
parts of the room, he commonly sat a few minutes in silence, as if wait¬ 
ing the stimulating effect of the tobacco to wind up bis conversational 
powers, or perhaps he was bringing out defined images from the dim 
reminiscences which floated in his sensorium. If a stranger were near, 
he commonly addressed him with all an old soldier's freedom, on some 
familiar topic which little needed the formalities of a set intioduction; 
but soon changed the subject, and commenced fighting ** bis battles o’er 
again/’ He talked mucli of Minden, and the campaigns of 1758 and 59. 
He boasted of having carried the colours of the 20tli regiment, that. 
bofe the brunt of the day there, and mainly contributed to obtain a 
**^Orious victory/’ as Southey, in his days of uncourtliness, called 
tbat of Blenheim. But though thus fond of showing ** how fields we^ 
woOf” he was equally delighted with recounting his acquaintance with 
more peaceful subjects. He had known Johnson and^Gfeldsmkh, to- 
getl^r with the list of worthies who honoured Fleet-street by making 
it their abode between thirty and forty years before, and were at that 
time visitants of the house. ** At this very table,” said he, speaking 
of that which is situated on the right-hand behind the door, ** Johnson 
used always to sit when he came here, and Goldsmith also. 1 knew 
them well. Johnson overawed us all, and every one became siloit 
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when h9 s|M)ke/* The Coloner<6b«irved of Goldamith, ** That no one 
would have thought much ofhhA from his company, though be had a 
great name ih the worlds” 

The Cokmet also knew something of Churchill, described him as by no 
meane prepoasessing in person, and one 6f the last who could have been 
stipppeed eapable of Wriding as he wrote. The Colonel, in his old age, 
hipa^ned he ump had a taste for poetry, and boasted of Goldsmith's 
having jttserted (perhaps jokingly) that he possessed a talent for writing 
verse. This idea workinj^in his mind for yeart, had induced him to 
print, in hia old age, what he called, to the best of my recollection, 

A Continuation of the Beserted Village." He always brought a eopy 
with him of an evening, and was fond of referring to it, and passing it 
round for the company to look at—a weakness pardonable in a garru¬ 
lous old man. On revisiting^ the house, for old acquaintance sake, 
after an absence of some years from London, I missed him from his ac- 
^oustomed place, tdlldl 1 observed to be occupied by a stranger. On 
inquiry, I found that he was departed to where human vanity and 
luiinaD wisdom are upon a level, and where man is alike deaf to the 
vmee of litmary and military ambition. 

A number of peculiar characters unknown to fame, and not like 

Ctdonri L- f interested in war or literature, I also remembered, 

whom 1 saw no more. Mr. , a fellow of infinite jest," consider¬ 
ing hil but of that cast of character for which London is remark¬ 
able* He bhd accumulated thousands in business, abour five hundred 
yards distant, and came every evening to spend a few pence before 
bed-time. An occasional walk farther into the city had been the 
utmost extent of his exem^sions for forty years, save when, on a fine 
Sunday, he venturedj as far as Islington or Hackney; but this to him 
was a journey, and supplied a topic of conversation for the rest of the 
week. Uneducated, but having plain tradesmanlike sense, voluble, full 
of low wit, parsimonious, and vain of bis wealth, he was still not un- 
amusiog. He was very proud of his honours as a Common Council¬ 
man, and was an oracle on civic affairs* lie almost knew by heart the 
Lord Mayors from Whittington to Curtis, lamented the dissolution of 
the Trained-bands, and verily believed the Lord Mayors chain to be the 
most enviable dignity on earth. He descanted much on the Riots of 
1780, and looked upon tbent as of as much consequence to England as 
the Catiline conspiracy was to Rome* He often described the confla¬ 
gration of Newgate, and praised the valour of the volunteers in Broad- 
street, as unsurpassed in the annals of ancient of modern cities. He 
knew Wilkes in tbe days of hb glory, and had given Beckford a vote for 
Ike mayor^ty* Hia very faith was tinged with the hue of citizenship, 
and he believed all who resided out of the bills of mortality to be litub 
better tbw '' the wicked." He bad also disappeared, in the midst of 
his calcplatiDns, at an advanced age, while talking of a retirement upon 
his fortune- Dr* ——, the incompreliensible, the inscrutable Dr. ——, 
was another l^itant* !ti person, he was formed between what we itoy 
imagine of Dominie Sampson and Don Quixote, having the Calviustic 
' eeholarship and square-toes of the one, with the sinewy leanness and 
kSDg foce of the other; indeed, as Burns says, his nose and chin 
^f4breatened ither*" His atrabilarious countenance must have been 
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sKMt si^OBg to his patienu, £wr he might have geetaed to penoaifjr 
the king of tenors himself by no great stretch of fancy. Hie 
bad a slow, stop-watch kind of motion > be even winked them farm^ 
deliberately than the mmt deliberate of other men; his pace wu flme- 
real, and, if naked, he would have been the counterpart of Mister Jos- 
tice Shallow—** for all die world like a forked radish, with a head flu« 
tastically carved upon it with a knife.” On entering) he nnifonnlsr 
singled out a particular peg on which to hang his large-brinuned bm; 
and if he found it occupi^, he would remove the intruder, and take 
possession of his favourite» heedless of giving offence. He bad deniljr 
studied the mysteties of his profession, and had imbibed a notion that 
most diseases were the effects of mental impressions, acting upon or* 
ganical formation:—hence, he oftener occupied himself with examining 
the causes, than studying the cure of disorders. His heart was generous 
and kind, and be seemed to have little regard for money« His virtues 
lay so deep under a heap of reverse appearancesr toUgh manners, and 
apparent surliness of temper, that many gave him no credit for possess¬ 
ing any. He was a great enemy to administering too much medicine 
to his patients; whence it is probable that the havock he made among 
the lives of his fellow-creatures was much less than that committed by 
his brethren of Warwick College in general, with whom he was always 
at variance. He treated the Brunonian theory with great contempt, 
and ranked some noted names in the medical world little above Sctn- 
graifo in nosological science. He often asserted that merit in a physi¬ 
cian bad little to do with the extent of bis pracltke. A hypochondriacal 
virgin of fifty-Bve in the circles of fashion, or a scrofulous peer, whose 
hereditary blood was unimpeachable, be insisted were the best projec¬ 
tors of a medical tyro into the orbit of fashionable practice. Then 
the credit of curing a disease that never existed, often, he asserted, 
make a man's fortune. 

Perhaps there was something sarcastic in such remarks, but they bad 
a large portion of truth. The Doctor was also a great political dis¬ 
putant, and foiled many an antagonist, solely by the deliberate coolness 
of hi? replies, and the use of monosyllables, thrown into the debate at 
his adversary’s weak.points with admirable tact. * 

I will mention but one more, the Rev. Mr. > ■ ■, whose dapper ro¬ 
tundity of paunch and oilineas of composition were not siiflScient to 
neutralise the acerbity of his temper. On one subject alone he was 
always good-humoured^ and that subject was cookery. He came fre¬ 
quently to enjoy his bee&teak, with a bottle of sauce of his own com¬ 
position in his pocket. His appetite was not aldermuiic, but dainty, 
ihbt is, it regarded quantity less than quality; hence he was rather an 
flj^cure than a gourmand. He would dilate with placid self-satisfao* 
ttoo, for an hour, upon minglingf sauces, and preparing made-dishes. It 
Wfis pqjiitively an enjoyment to see him get ready for eating: his pre¬ 
paration was infinite—the first taste, the smack of the tongue, the 
attitude, the sensual delight he seemed to experiepce, struck every be¬ 
holder, and suspended the knife and fork of the most hungry. His 
own eyes were fixed all the time upon the gravy, and the morsel he 
was just bathing in it, while his lips unconsciously smiled in joyous ex¬ 
pectation of the approaching regalement. A significant look would 
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sometimes appear in the faces of the company at what was styled ** the 
parson** feeding/* but they Were unobserved by him in the earnestness 
witb-^wjhich he exercised his favourite vocation. 

. There were other elderlv characters, of whom I might make mention, 
that figured at the same place of entertainment, not one of whom I re- 
eonised again after an absence of twenty years, when old associations 
induced me to visit it for the last time. New faces filled every box— 
a fresh goaeration aj^ared, which seemed to have pushed the former 
** from their seats." As in human life, the revolvement of a little time 
oflSmta great changes; so, from being the haunt of the Johnsons and 
Goldsmiths, and chose who remains of that day, the dining*-room 
was become, even to me, the resort of unknown men, who dreamed 
not of Johnson, but of the Three per Cents. India Bonds, and engrossed 
parchments. 

Notwithstanding the pleasures derived from retrospective glances, 
the mass of man&d^seidom look that way, being occupied with the 
cares of existence, and without leisure to dwell upon the straight-for¬ 
ward realities of life. The truth of this is more evident in the metro¬ 
polis than in the country, where every noted spot or castellated ruin 
m its current legend. What place is more remarkable for historical 
event, the sufferings of human nature, and the crimes of rulers, than the 
** Towers of Julius," as Gray styles them. In London, the artisan per¬ 
forms bis daily task on tlie very threshold of departed regality ; as in 
Crosby Hal), in Bishopsgate, for example, or in some other spot once 
renowned, wholly unconscious of the time-hallowed locality where he 
ia pursuing his avocation. So much of forgetfulness is there in these 
respects in London, that even the self-important cicerone, who extorts 
his beggarly fee for exhibiting our public buildings, scarcely ever de¬ 
tails the real facts amnected with them. In the Tower of London 
there are a thousand recollections of events generally painful, but all 
. interesting, which seem by most people entirely forgotten. There, not 
only virtue and heroism, but female innocence and beauty, hasn been 
offered up a hecatomb to the base passions of ferocious despotism. 
There, the patriot with a brow of indignant virtue, and a mind flaming 
with holy zeal fdr the welfare of his fellow man, has smiled under the 
axe, and put the seal of blood to the testament pf his principles. There, 
the faithful and upright mmister has found his prison and his grave 
from the sceptred and unpateful band, too forgivingly saluted when 
raised to strike the annihilating blow;* and there, too, the **diadem- 
encircled brow" has one moment stood exalted in pride and entire 
plenitude of power, and the next sunk under the arm of the assassin. 

there are recollections of a livelier kind attached to the Towera 
long race of our princes kept court there, and among them our Fifth 
Ha^ and Third Edward. Within its walls those two scourges of 
France ** welcomed shout and revelry," and fair dames distributed 
prizes to the victors 4K the tournament, when mailed heroes 

" Drank the ted whie through the helmet barr’d," 

•ad the proud crusader 

" Le casqud sur le ^nt, et le croix but le sein,** 


* Read the fate of Cromwell Earl of Esses, in Home. 
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reined in Ihb stately courser, and dnmounted to bend the knee to 
beauty* Thus the union of grandeur and miseryi of the palace and die 
dungeon, of all the extremes of human existence. haTO contribated to 
make the Tower a place of durable remembrabcei Diverging ftom 
Tower<*street a little to the lefk:. on entering upon Tower-biH» the 
spot where the scaffold formerly stood, near the south*-westeftii angle 
of the iron palisadoes ^closing the plantation. From an accurate mi^ 
of the Tower and its precincts during the reign of Elizabeth, the houses 
on the side of Barking Church occupy precisely the same frontage they 
did then, and it is pretty easy to discover its exact i^te. These scaffiilcf- 
posts were fixtures in the ground, the planks that covered them only 
being removed after an execution. They remained there until the 
Revolution, and consisted of four uptight pieces of wood at right an¬ 
gles. having two shorter posts on the western side, which latter most 
probably supported the steps—those steps, to ascend which. Sir Tho¬ 
mas More asked assistance of the Lieutenant of the Tower, saying. 
** Friend, help me up. and when I come down let me shift for 
myself," and to the executioner, that he wouM get little credit by 
beheading him. his neck was so short." There fell also his friend 
Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, who lingered a year id the Tower, de¬ 
prived even of necessary clothing, for refusing to acknowledm that 
monster of crime, Henry, to be God’s vicegerent upon earth. On that 
place, now trod over by thousands daily, unconscious of its former use. 
most state criminals of rank put to death in public suffered, from 1367 
to the Revolution of 1688; while some, known to be objects of the 
most particular regard of the people, were pxecuted within the Tower. 
On a better order of things being introduced, and an impartial system 
of justice, it was still used as a place of execution for state criminals 
till 174f3. when the Scottish lords were executed there. Since that 
year a different punishment, and views more consistent with humanity, 
have caused these melancholy exhibitions to be changed both in mode 
and situation. There died Cromwell Earl of Essex without having 
had a trial. Lord Guildford Dudley, the virtuous Earl of Surrey, one of 
our early poets, the politic Strafford, and the energetic Sir Harry Vane, 
whose last address to the paople being feared, was drowned by the 
noice of drums, placed round the scaffold for that purpose : and there 
fell the patriotic and heroic Sydney.* whose unjust attainder was 
afterwards reversed. The innocent and venerable Countess of Salts- 
bui^. the last of the line of the Plantagenets, also, who ran round the 
scaffUd. and refused to lay her head on the block without a trial, her 
gray locks hanging over her shoulders, till, after many fruitless blows 
aimed at her neck by the executioner, the race that had swayed the 
• sceptre of England for three hundred years, was extinguish^ by a 
successful stroke. There poor Anna Boleyn smiled at the shortness 
of her neck for the headsman’s purpose. One might fill a volume with 
the mournful list of names belonging to England’s best blood |hat 

* 

* What noble scenes for histoiy-painting may be drawn from our annals. Where 
is a more aobl% and inspiring subject for the pencil than Sydney bbring his arm to 
the flagitions Jeffries oa being condemned, and desiring him to feel whether bis 
pulse beat quicker tb|m lus own j an incident not surpassed in greatness of effect 
byany Roman acdon* 
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4ied there. Instead'of emHoawatmg others, it may be best to fidlow 
the Iwth over which their heSt^fhte trunks were conveyed back to their 
fiMTuer plaoe of eaptivitx. weM is something very imposing in tbo 
massy bttUdisgs of the viMror |atos >ai)d their 4|iiedrii^e guardsy o& 
pamiff tfender the low, Gothic which lead to it, and 

whuhogve cc^ acted ao many, he Shahepeare has it, 

To nudce a bloo^ supper in the IWer.” 

Ooogeons and bastiles* fnquisition and torture, rush upon the mind, 
and one thibks of the £ngjijiu Lord Chancellor, who, flaming hot in his 
seal for the name 4( mise|PRd religion, like later Lord Chancellors, 
insisted that the Lieutenant of the Tower should tighten the rack yet 
mote on which the tender^ limbs, of the beautiful Anne Askew wpre 
agoniaing, and on the lieutenanfs refusal to do so, actually doing it 
bnonself! 

Now, indeed, most of these unpleasant ideas are dissipated. Within 
the fourth gate, either after passing the Bloody Tower and coming into 
the opdn ^ce before the JUeutenanfs house, with the great White 
Tower hi' front, or aim passing the Record, and other Government 
ofBces in mbdern taste, bustle and business alone prevail. The space 
between the gates and the moat, however, is sdflBciently gloOmy, and 
has struck chill upon the heart of many an unhappy state prisoner as 
he was conducted dcross its narrow road. About the entrance little 
that is modern is seen, and it is here thdt the mind becomes impressed 
with the aspect of the place to a degree of melanclioly. The black 
dilapidated bye-warU tower, and the drawbridge; the antique-looking 
yeomen at the gate; the Bloody Tower, as it is called, (though no one 
can tell why, unless*it was from Sir J. Overbury having perished there;) 
the portcullis yet remaining, which points down its sharp terminations, 
threatening the assailant, and the gates of oak, studded with iron and 
ei'utnbling to decay, are yet perfect enough to show the precautions, 

i now BO futile.) by which, in former times, they sought to render their 
bHresses impregnable. The last time the portcullis was lowered was 
under the administradon of the pusillanimous Lord Sidmoutb, when 
Thistlewood was imprisoned there. A little higher up, and on the 
other side, is the gate under which prisoners were conveyed by water 
to their dungeons immediately from the river. It was on that gate that 
the heads of persona pnt to death were exhibited. on stakes amr pick* 
ling, to preserve them as long^as possible from the action of the wea* 
ther, according to the barbarous and ridiculous manners of the times. 
It was under that gate Queen Elizabeth entered a prisoner, and while 
entering exclaimed, ** Here landetb as true a subject, being a prisoner, 
as evef landed on these stairs, and before God I speak it.’' 

' One of die most painfully interesting sights in the fortress is the 
room in what is called the beauefaamp Tower, where many illustrious 
prisoners were confined, and the sad inscriptions it contained on tlm 
walk. Many of these, alterations and time have obliterated. ** Jane, 
supposed to be Jane Ghj$ VM once visible, but destroyed in alter¬ 
ing a window. John {^ndley ’* was over the fire-place, one of 
Guildford Dudley’s brothers. Numerous scrawls still remain visible* 
Who can enter the White Tower, and see the small space where the 
slhistrtdQs Sir Walter Raleigh was confined for ten yosrsi and where he 
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vtt 0 ia bin Hitiory of the World, and not feel the fime of reeelteetioiift^ 
melapcholy Aod touching, Essex, Russel^ Sydney, BacoiElv.lHiidMln** 
twnf less other great names are connected with the Tower. ' '' 

The Kings of England fbmirly passed some days in it idleMl*^ 
accession, for it was once not less celebrated for revel chan Sm erkni^ 
for f^te and ^lendour than for tramc horror. In the Tower were im¬ 
prisoned at one sime the Kings of France and Scotland. There, after 
the battle of Hexham* Harry was imprisoned, and there he ulthoately 
died, in 1471. The list of iu illastrions pruooera would fill a volume. 

In die Chapel are interred many of the suflhMrs ftmn regal vengeance; 
among them Anna Boleyn, whose beautiful eyes, as s1>e turned iberaoVI* 
the executioner, so affected him, he was oblig^ to have recourse to 
Stratagem to strike the fatal blow. Her body was flung into an old 
arrow-case, and interred, while her execrable husband awaited impa¬ 
tiently at Richmond the sound of the guns that told him of her exe¬ 
cution. The appeal of Anna Boleyn to Heaven, on her being sentenced 
to die, is one of the most^ beautiful on record. O Father 1 O Creator 1 
thou who art the way, Ae truth, and the life, thou knoweat that I havC' 
not deserved this deadiT* 

The statements made by those who show the Tower are scarcely any 
of them correct, ant} the stranger will do well to make himself master 
of that very excellent History of the Tower, written by Mr. Bayley, of 
the Record Odice. A few judicious notes from that work will enable 
him to form a true estimate of all that is interesting there, scarcely any 
of the portion most interesting in an historical view being shown to 
strange] 3 by the hired guides to this great* national curiosity. Dr. 
Meyrick has been employed by the Duke of Wellington to arrange the 
armour according to its real age, a moat judicious step, which no one 
was so capable of undertaking as that learned antiquary. The old 
Spanish armoury, hardly deserving the name, as holding little genuine 
of what it is said to contain, is a fine object in the gloom of approaching 
evening, in the hour that is so friendly to the contemplation of all ob¬ 
jects of antiquity. 

Another of the line old localities of London is the neighbourhood of 
the church of St. Saviour, Southwark ; this is one of the noblest and 
largest churches in London, and when the new Londolh Bridge is finish¬ 
ed, might be made a noble object from the approach on the Borough 
side. It is a positive disgrace if it be suffered to remain in its present 
dilapidated state by the parishioners. The massy spaciousness of the 
structure, and the solidity of its walls, strike the stranger who first be¬ 
holds it with admiration. In this church lies old Gower the poet, and 
there are several very curious relics of the olden time scattered about 
within Its walls. Its date is believed to be anterior to London Bridge. 
All the ground along the river near it towards Blackfriars’ Bridge is 
filled with remains celebrated in the annals of the chuVeh, and, what is 
singular, also of the theatre. 

It was no great way off that the Globe Theatre once stood, where 
Shidtspeare trod tlie stage. Nor must the venerable Bridge of lin¬ 
den be forgotten, which will soon disappear for'dver, and which, how¬ 
ever much deplored by the lovers of antiquity, is little to be lamented 
on the score of beauty or utility ; its history itfir<ffving battles, fires, 
tournaments, and wbttt not. The reflection that for so many ages 
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it stood the only connection bo ur K wn the two sbotesi gives its present 
mutilated form no small of interest it is^mtliaUe that the 

view from above the centre'ardi of the new liridge wm be much finer 
than that from the,oId» the elevation beltog mater. Hie scene from the 
old bridge is nevertheless unique^ and though that from the other bridges 
may be nobler, there is not one of them half as novel or picturesque. 
It IS a fine spot to linger about at an early hour, before the busy crowds 
throng its pavements, and noise and bustle distract the attentum. A 
gate on the Southwark side formerly defended the bridge, and it was 
generally well serrated wtlil human heads, if old pictures are to be cre- 
djbed. The beholder of it now can hardly believe that a double row of 
honaea stood on this bridge about fourscore years ago, and that a nar¬ 
row passage in the centre was the only thoroughfare for passengers. 
In one of the arches was a chapel, in which several persons were in¬ 
terred. It would seem as if the narrow minds of our fathers governed 
their dwellings, space is so little visible m the old erections in this 
country, except in^ those of the church, which in past days engrossed 
.all that that was worth having, and to aggrandize itself pinched every 
thing else in the nation. 


RAMBLINGS OF A DESULTORY MAN, NO. V. 

The Table iTHdte—The Place of Dreatns — St, Radtgomle — 

The Curiostties^The Bottle of Sautern, 

** If our landlordvupplies us with beef and with fish. 

Let each guest bnng himself, and he brings the best diah.” 

Tbb table d’hote of the Boule d'Or was like an olla podrida. There 
was a little of every thing*; all the odd ends and scraps of society hash¬ 
ed up in one dish. Next to me, on the left, was an old noble, grand 
cordon of one of the orders of merit, who had come to put his son to 
the college at La FI4che. He had seen much of the world, had been 
an emigrant and a wanderer. There were the traces of many sorrows, 
dangers, and cares on his countenance; but if ever the heart finds an 
interpreter in the eye, bis had not been hardened by the trials of life. 
He had that sort of urbanity in his face which, probably, in youth had 
been accompanied by a gayer and a quicker spirit, thou^ years Jbad 
left nothing but the calm placidity of demeanour, which, if it does not 
spring from benevolence, at least appears to do so. 

On my other hand was a young travelling linen-draper, a good 
example of French education. He had been brought up at a college, 
but that had not spoiled him for trade; he would talk with equal 
learning of Horace and cambric, and spoke as scientifically of the mea¬ 
surement of angles as the measuring of ribbons. He had scraps of 
Latin and sarnies of cloth, and added, moreover, a political system, 
which certainly waa of hia own manufacture. Near my friend aat a 
'very elegant old man, with a long-waisted Windsor grey coat and ruf¬ 
fles, in the mode of 1700, to his shirt, which peeped timidly out from 
under the eutb of bis coat, like a poor ct-devant ashamed to show him- 
idf amonnt the upstb^ts of fashion. They were kept in countenance, 
however, by a powdered wig, with two long rows of cork on each side. 
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that* like a Mp fbrrowbg its wajr thxok^ die 
Bea, marked hit coat wifli a arlite tadc di d gwn mic eeeer e trfiii 4mdc. 
Towards the end of the ineal» a priest, newly arrived, came id with bis 
servant, and they boUi sat down to toble together. Each was aa'dirty 
as can well be imagined; but the master was, in this respect, 
eminent. Nature had given him a round, fat, copper-coloured ftce, 
which had evidently little acquaintance with soap and water; and bis 
black nigged beard apparently went from Sunday to Sunday without 
the touch of innovating steel. His hand#, that probably Heaven had 
designed for pig-driving, were now as dirty as if they still followed that 
employment; and these he thrust unmannerly into the dish, without 
vouchsafing a word or a look to those around him. 

It is the poetry of life to see a man superior to his station, and rising 
above his fate; but it is distressing to find the station thus de^aded by 
the man. However, he and his servant sat together, and talked toge¬ 
ther, and ate together; and moat probably the servant would have been 
very ill pleased if he had dined on meaner fikre than his master. A 
Frenchman of this class can live upon any thing. If he cannot get 
better, a galette and butter-milk, or soupe maigre and a beurr^e, will 
content him; but, if they be within reach, two services and a dessert 
are not at all too much for him. An Englishman of the same rank 
never aspires to more than a piece of meat and a mug of ale, but he 
must have that, or he cries starvation. 

The French have a kind of irritable jealousy towards the English, 
which sometimes makes them forget their, general politeness. Give 
them but a civil word, make the least advance, and they receive you 
with open arms ; but show them that cold reserve with which an Eng¬ 
lishman generally treats all strangers, and every Frenchman's hand 
is on his sword. 

I believe we had been rather silent during dinner, but the young 
traveller on my right soon commenced snarling about the English. He 
began about manufactures, as something in his own line, saying that 
we pretended to rival the French, but if we lowered our duties, we 
should soon find how far we were surpassed by the taste and elegance 
of French productions. The emigrd on my right said that be was not 
quite convinced of that. ** llie superiority of our machines, the indus¬ 
try of our population, and the vast ness of our resources,’* be said, ** gave 
us infinite advantages over every competitor; and he was afraid that 
France would be obliged to call forth all her energies before she could 
equal us, without thinking of going beyond.” 

The gentleman in the ruffles obicrved mildly, that England must 
• have a most unproductive climate. He had lived long, be said, upon 
the coast of Britanny, and remarked constant boat-loads of fruit, vege¬ 
tables, and eggs, embarked for England. The fhiit and vegetabWs be 
could understand, for that entirely depended upon the atmosphere, but 
he could not imagine why we had no eggs. 1 replied, that it was, pro¬ 
bably, because our hens, being nataraUy of colder constitutions man 
the French fowls, had a greater penchant for celibacy. 

** The truth is,” said the old nobleman, ** tiiat those who have never 
been in England, do not know what England is. Her productions are 
perfectly capable of supplying her population; but her immense wealth 
giving her the means of excess, she is not content with what she abso- 
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lately WAnt8» bift drain Otkm aUPtntries of thair of^saEies laTuroieh 
^her with )oxuJje%«id lfcadMil*dkeefcl^ burden on the lower 

orders.” - 

" TruOf’" said ibe you^ travetter; England is glad enough to drain 
otJ|er couBtries ; and wi^out doubt, she now only proposes to open 
her ports, to overburthen ue with her useless gold in wcbauge for our 
substanti^ commodities. England talks of her liberal policy, but it is 
her own interest only she consults, and would gladly ruin the world to 
enrich herself with its spoils/' 

There was something very warm eame rising into my cheek, but the 
old Mugranc made a slight inclination, as mu^ as to say, let me an* 
swerldm; so 1 said nothing. ** You are wrong, Sir,” replied be to the 
young man ; you are wrong and unjust. At a'period, too unhappy 
to Prance for a Frenchman willingly to recall, did England take any un* 
handsome advantage of her position? Who would have refused her if 
she had demanded ten times what she required ? And since then, of 
what haa she defrauded the nations ? of what has she robbed the world ? 
Her only object has been to guard and protect her commerce, which is 
her existence ; and this she has scarcely done as much as her able po¬ 
licy and successful arms gave the title to expect, and the power to ex¬ 
act* So much for her Government; now for her people. No one shall 
say one word against them before me. When I was an exile and a wan¬ 
derer, withoot a country, and without a friend, the English received 
me, protected me, supported me; the nation gave me the means of 
existence; and individuals^ made that existence happy. France is the 
country of my youth and my love; in my young days 1 drew my sword 
for her, but never unsheathed it against her. France shall have my 
bones when 1 die, and my aSection while I live; but England shall ever 
have my gratitude, and Englishmen my esteem.” 

He spoke, and the fire that had animated him passed away, and left 
bis countenance as mild and tranquil as it had been befmre. 

t suppose that all human beings feel alike on these points, but cer¬ 
tainly when the sun shines 1 am materially happier; his brightness 
seems to penetrate into the heart, and to make it expand like a flower. 

The first decidedly fine weather we had had since our arrival in 
France began at lie Mans, and during our journey towards Tours, 
tkiougb a country that became richer and more rich as we advanced, 
scarcely a cloud overshadowed the sky, except occasionally one of 
those light BumTper vapours that, akimming along over the landscape, 
gave a partial shadow us it pass^ enough to vary, but not darken the 
scene. * 

At Chateau du l«otr we began to meet witli the abundance of Tou- 
raine. Fine peaches at six for four sous, and delicious pears at a price 
still lower, with grapes for a penny the cluster, all began to show that 
we progressed in a land H>f summer. It was here, too, that the first 
vineyards began to make their appearance, cKmbing up the sides of the 
hills on each side of the road, and giving a luxuriant colouring to the 
view, though not indeed offering half the picturesque beauties which 
Bise attributed to them by ilnagiliBtisin. 

Tours~l know tnoi why, but it excited«ih my mind a sensation of 
rndwcholg/rofFhen I visited it before, was at the time of the unhappy 
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and ill-contrived revolt of Berton at Saamur; and returning widi a 
party of tbe troops that had been aent to disperse his undbcMoed 
forces, we spent several very .agreeable days in the ancient capUilof 
the Lyonnaise. In general, we are fond of fixing upon some spoftlAr 
building our castles in the air, and Tours and the Loire had yield«$arie 
many a foundation for those unsubstantiM structures, which, as they 

always do, had crumbled away, and left me nothing hnt the ruins be¬ 
hind. ^ 

Tours is one of those places which ha4 many recolleetions attached 
to it, especially since the wizard of the North has raised again the 
fallen walls of Plessis les Tours, and conjured up the King of the peo¬ 
ple, Lohis the Eleventh, the effects of whose hatred to the nobility were 
felt even in the eighteenth century. But bis mulberry-trees are no 
more, and aH that he did for the commerce of bis fhvourite city is equally 
fallen to nothing. The Abbey, too, of St. Martin, whose abbots were 
once kings of France, is almost entirely destroyed. There are but two 
of the old towers standing, though at so great a distance from each 
other as to show the enormous extent of the ancient building. The 
beautiful Gabrielle d’Estrees owed her birth to Tours: unlike Agnes 
Sorrel, her best quality was her beauty^ and for ikat her country¬ 
women are still deservedly famed. 

In many respects, it is a magnificent town. The RuoJSoyale, tbe 
cathedral, the bishop’s palace, and a fine bridge over ti&e Ti^Ker,^ are the 
first objects the eye falls upon in entering the city; but, before all, is 
the Loire itself, flowing on in calm majesty through the richest part of 
one of the most fertile countries in the world. Its banks are covered 
with all Nature’s choicest gifts; and, as if feeling the loveliness of tbe 
scene, the stream seems to linger amidst the beauty that surrounds it. 
Long, long ago, it was the song of the Troubadours. The Langue d’oc 
and the Langue d’oic took its waters for a boundary, and many noble 
deeds. have rendered it famous ,^n history. It is to Tours, also, that 
France owes the first of her efforts in literature. 


It was fair-time at Poitiers, and twelve o’clock at night, so that we 
had some difficulty in getting beds; but going into the kitchen, by dint 
of a little love and a great deal of civility, I prevailed upon the cham¬ 
bermaid to give us two, which had been reserved for a couple of gen* 
tlemen expected from Tours. 

'When 1 returned to the hall, I found my firiend with two Frenchmen. 
Now, under all circumstances, an En^^ishman generally keeps the dis¬ 
tance of two yards between him and a stranger; but as I go through 
* the world precisely as I do through a menag^ie, to see all the stfange 
beasts that are in it, I approximate myself, in generalf to those whra 
Heaven throws in my way as near as I can, without risking to cacdk the 
plague. The two Frenchmen were waiting for supper, and so were we; 
therefore, without more ado, we all sat down tc^ether, and as 1 much 
wished to find out the famous field of Poitiers,.! soon began ashing 
a great many questions. But they knew nothing about it* They bad 
never heard of it, and they had lived ii^ the neighbourhood'for years; so 
that they were sure the battle I spoke of cookl not have Igq^^ned in 
tbeir day. Most probnbly not,” said I. “ It must have bm before 
the Revolution,” said the other Frenchman, who was a good fot, sub-- 
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staatial farmeri come into the town to buy and sell at the fair. ** But, 
as Monsieur was fond of eariotta tbrngs,** he added, he ought by all 
means to see the cburefa of^t Redigoade, where the mark of our Sa- 
viour’s foot was still to be seen i** and he set to tell me how it happen- 
edf and all about it. His story waa somewhat after his own fashion, it 
is true, but it is not a wbit^C|w worse for that. 

** St. Radigonde,** be said, ** was a Catholic,, and the sister of Clovis, 
who was father to Henri Quatre.”'—** I thought that they were more dis¬ 
tantly related/' said I $ but be stuck to his biograpbv, and continued. 
** Well, Clovis was a very warlike monarch, as w^l as his son, and 
beings engaged in a most tremendous battle, he sent to his sister to 
desire her prayers, wbi^ she very readily granted him, and while thus 
piously engaged, our Snrkmr appeared toiler, and promised her the 
victory for her brother, legvin^ the mark of bis foot in the marble. 
Clovis triumphed over his enemies, and so great was his gratitude for 
this manifest interferenee Heaven in his favour, that he instantly be¬ 
came a sincere Catholic. For you know," said the narrator, ** that 
before that time be was a Protestant!" 

** 1 have*beard," replied I, that he was a Pagan.” 

** A Fagan or a Protestant,” said be, it is all the same thing." 

I am as^Bnd of seeing curiosities as any other grown child that ever 
existed, aan as my companion was of the same mind as myself, the first 
thing we dkl the morning after our arrival at Poitiers, was to visit the 
ruins of the Amphitheatre/ahich are very little worth seeing, except to 
those who love ruins for their own sake. The arena ia filled up with 
garden; and though the whole site is perfectly well marked out, but 
little of the walla exist at present. It was the son of the proprietor who 
showed us over the spot. He might be an idiot, or he might not, but 
he gave us no information, and kept grinning at us, and listening to our 
foreign dialect with evident marks of horror and astonishment. On 
our departure, he followed Us into the street, and still kept staring in 
oar faces, till my friend appealed to my better knowledge of France, 
to ascertain what he wanted. 1 answered, A franc." My companion 
was incredulous, but 1 put my hand in my pocket, and drawing one out 
1 begged the young gentleman to ^ve it to La domeatique.” He 
took It immediately with great satisfaction, and whether the servant 
ever received it or no, is between her young master and herself. 

We went to the church of St, Radigoiide. It ia really singular to 
observe how prone the human mind is to lend itself to every sort of 
absurdity. We are made of odd clay certainly, of so soft a temper in ^ 
our youth, that it takes the first form it happens to find, and then bar- * 
dening there, would aooner break than quit it. There were a dozen old 
womUn at the church-door, who make a livelihood by fixing themselves 
in the suite of St. Radigoode, and we were instantly assailed by ** La 
bonne St. Radigcmde prie pour vous,” togeAer with much counting of 
rosaries, and all the rest of Catholic beg|^g. On entering the church 
we soon found an iron grating, with a fine figure of the Saint, dressed 
in a blue doak, powdered with ^ur$ de not at all unlike one of the 

E plated at the head of a ship. These, too, was what they are 
te call the foot-mark of our Saviour, covered with some bars of 
id an inscription above to give authenticity to the falsehood. 
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The Bottle of Sautern. 

I 

Round about it were scattered several pieces of inoney> fVcm a sous to 
a franc, which my companion, in his fisherman’s slang, termed ground- 
bait. 

Farther on is the tomb of the saint, with a silver lamp ever bumin^i 
the gift of Anne of Austria, in gradtude for .the restored health of 
Louis XIV. after his illness at Meta, which the queen attributed en¬ 
tirely to St. Radigonde. In imitation of this royal credulity, multitudes 
of persons afflicted with various maladies have hung up at the shrine little 
efiigies of the affected parts, modelled in wax, so that there are enough 
of waxen legs and arms to furnish the largest doll-shop i^i Eu¬ 
rope. Passing through a low arch, we descended by a few steps to the 
sort of vault in which lies the stone coffln suppoid^ to contain the body 
of fit. Radigonde: this the pious take care to adbrn with large tapers, 
much to the gratification of the priests and the wax-chandlers. 

We were tired with our ramble, for besides the Amphitheatre and St. 
Radigonde, wc had been to the cathedral and the promenades, and had 
walked for two or three miles along the road towards Paris, to see the 
beautiful rocky scenery which flanks the entrance to the town, and 
which we had passed the night before by moonlight. Finding that we 
could actually get no dinner at the inn, (they were all so occupied with 
the people of the fair,) we strolled out to a restaurateur's in the neiglw 
bourhood, before the door of whose house a woman, with a voice like a 
stentor, and a face like Baron G was stpging the acts of our Sa¬ 
viour, in a sort of little booth covered all over with gospel pictures, 
which the man who played the accompaniment pointed out with his 
fiddlestick, one by one, as she came to them in her song. 

We went into the restaurant, and notwithstanding the multitude 
of the fair, met with a very good dinner, composed of Heaven knows 
what. It is of no use to inquire into these things; the best way is not 
to ask about them. 

After dinner we ordered a bottle of Sautern, which was marked in 
the carte at two francs ten sous. It was in a kind of despair that we 
did it, tor the red wine was worth nothing. It came—people may talk 
of Hocheim, and Burgundy, and Hermitage, and all the wines that ever 
the Rhone or the Rhine produced, but never was their wine like that 
one bottle of Sautern. It poured out as clear as the stream of hope ere 
it has been muddied by disappointment, and it was as soft and generous 
as early joy ere youth finds out its fallacy. We drank it slowly, and 
lingered over the last glass as if we bad a presentiment that we should 
never meet with any thing like it again. When it was done, quite 
done, we ordered another bottle. But no—it was not the same wine. 
We sent it away and had another—in vain;—and another—-there was no 
more of it to be had. 

It was like one of those days of pure unsophisticated happiness, 
that sometimes break in upon life, and leave nothing to be desired ; 
that come unexpectedly, last their own brief space, like things apart, 
and are remembered for ever. 
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I/BT*Tfi£8>JtftOM NBW YORK, MO. II. 

Dkar D|«—Your objection is just; I have procee^Jed a little too fast. 

I ought certainly to have you some account of the first im¬ 

pression I received of New xotk ; one never, indeed, contemplates a 
second view, even of the most striking sight, with the same degree of 
excitement as a first. However, to atone for the omission, I will 
now endeavour to give in this letter my Mneral recollection of several 
visits to Che city—a pleasing task, wbidi reminds me of many kind 
friends and the obligations of much hospitality. 

After leaving the I had been put on shoVe at Utrecht, on Long 
Island, and approached New York by Drocklyn, from the heights of 
which the town, on tba opposite side of the Sound, or East River, Us it 
is commonly called, presents a gay and superb appearance, crowned 
with a coronal of many elegant steeples. Along the wharfs lofty 
stacks of vast warehouses bespeak high ideas of its mercantile opu¬ 
lence. The vessels whieh lined the quays, both in number and import- 
ance> surpassed my expectations. 

The distant view of New York, almost free from smoke, is singularly 
bright and lively; in some respects it refreshed my recollection of the 
sea-bound cities of the Mediterranean, but with more variety of colour, 
and lets ornamented architecture. Tlie lower parts of the interior, 
next to the warehouses, resemble Liverpool; but the boast of the city 
is Broadway, a street that, for extent and beauty, the Trongate of Glas¬ 
gow, which it somewhat resembles in general effect,, alone excels. The 
style of theTrongate is, if the expression may be used, of a more massy 
and magnificent character, but there is a lightness in that of Broad¬ 
way which most people will prefer. Those who compare the latter 
with Oxford-street, in London, do it injustice; for, although the shops 
in Oxford-street display a richer show of merchu^ize, the buildings 
are neither of equal consequence or magnitude. Regent-street in 
liondon is of course always excepted from comparisons of this kind. 

New York, however, is not distinguished for edificial ornaments. 
The only building in the whole town which claims or attracts any de¬ 
gree of admiration is the City Hall, a vast pile, constructed of coarse 
whitq, marble, and resembling in the features of its architecture the 
Btadt-house of Amsterdam, ib Holland; but if my recollection serves, 
it» lower by a floor. The interior is elegantly fitted up; the council- 
chamber, adorned with portruts of officers who have rendered service 
to die Republic, is a noble apartment ,* no corporation in Europe is, in^ 
deed* so splendidly accommodated as that of New York. 

Some or the churches may be entitled to the appellation of handsome; 
but a defect in the proportions of those which exhibit porticoes is de¬ 
structive of the dignity they ought, in propriety, to have possessed. 
The pillars too fbr ^art; and 1 thinks sa some instances, also too 
slender. , 

The portieo of the ^Wery Theatre is immeasurably the finest mor- 
fCQu of architecture in the city. It resembles that of Covent-Garden, 
but seems to be nobler and gwater; and yet I am not sure if, in point 
of dimensiona, it is larger, or so large as that of Covent-Garden» The 
^y objection to it—and my objection is stronger against the London 
the unfiiness. In both cases, the style and order are of the 
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Letters from New York. 

gravest Templar character, more appropriate to the tribunals of crmii« 
nal justice, than to the haunts of Cytherea and the Muses* It is asto>« 
nishiDg, after all which has been lectured on the proprieties of archi¬ 
tecture; that such inappropriate fabrics should still be raised. I do not, 
however, find so much fault with the American artists as with our own. 
The arts here are less understood In principle than wfth us—a line 
thing is deemed fine, without relation to its fitness i and we have no su¬ 
periority to boaet of, while two such insults to the taste of the ago exist 
in London as the exteriors of Covent-Garden and the India House. Is 
there no chance in the march of intellect chat the sublimated vulgar will 
destroy them ? 

The chief architectural beauties of New York, as of every other town 
after all, not of the first class, are the private houses. The very best 
here do not exceed the second, or rather the third, order of London resi¬ 
dences; but they arc quite equal to the first either of Glasgow or of 
Liverpool, the proper standards of comparison with a city so similarly 
commercial. The only thing 1 object to in them, is the showiness of the 
furniture; it appears more for ornament than use; it lacks the sim¬ 
plicity and quietness of domestic householdry. 1 would almost suspect 
that the public rooms, except on rare occasion^, are only used for 
morning visitors, not as family apartments; wherever this is the case, 
there will always be something dressed and ceremonious about the 
house, deteriorating the comfort that tuiglit otherwise be enjoyed. 

In their hospitality, the richer class of the citizens of New York 
(especially those who, with a judicious fastidiousness, do not allow the 
legal equality of civil rights, with only equal fortune, to be sufficient to 
supersede the superiority of education and intelligence,) study refine¬ 
ment and liberality. Accordingly, in every particular, their tables are 
served in the very best style and taste. It may be that the sideboards 
are less set out with ornamental plate, and the wines are less numerous 
and rec^e/'c4e; but there must be a great deal of afiectaiion in the 
guests from your side of the Atlantic, who would pretend to deny the 
epithets of elegance and delicacy to the entertainments. I am persuaded, 
few of the commercial visitors from Great Britain to New York see 
such entertainments at home, and few are now admitted to them. The 
presumptuous dogmatism with which these gentry, some years ago, 
were in the practice of criticising the hospitality of the Americans, has 
had the effect of producing a more chary diffidence in admitting them 
to the freedom they were formerly allowed. 

On my second visit to the city, Mr. P. W-, then tlie Mayor, did 

me the honour to call on me, and to invite me to his house: an inci¬ 
dent I shall ever esteem felicitous, as it opened to me a society, both for 
general talent and intellectual intelligence, of a superior kind, and en¬ 
abled roe to form, if I may use the freedom to say so, a friendship with 
a gentleman of uncommon urbanity of manners and delicacy of taste. 

To my excellent friend Dr. W-1 was no less indebted: Ffelt towards 

him, from the first rnoment of introduction, as if we had been formerly 
acquainted in another sphere of being. But to every stranger who has 
the good fortune to be made known to him, his attentions are un¬ 
bounded ; and his circumstances happUy enable him to gratify his hos¬ 
pitable inclinations with no ordinary elegance. 1 had the pleasure, at 

5^.—VOli. XXVI. NOw cv. u 
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bis bouoei to be intoodneed to Btr. Claj, the late Secretary of State for 
the United States^ a plain, mteUigent, Preabyterian-looking personage, 
with an occasional pleaung intcllectusd smile, that softened the habitual 
hardness of an address more official than natural. But I must not at¬ 
tempt to describe in this manner the different gentlemen with whom I 
had the good fortune to become acquainted; it is a freedom that may 
be taken only witli public characters. 

There are serer^ things in the first impression of New York which 
ought to be mentioned : amongst these, the dull complexion and ex- 

I wessiouless physiognomy of the common people* Whether their sal- 
ow hue and the languor of their looks, so strikingly different from 
the fr^h and ruddy animation of the English, are die effects of a lo¬ 
cal climate, and of influenees peculiar to the situation of the city, 1 
shall not undertake to determine; but unquestionably both the figure 
and cotmtenance of the Americans improve as you proceed into the 
interior. A. 


LINES OK THE DEPARTURE 
OP EMIGRANTS FOR NEW SOUTH WALKS. 

BY T. CAMPBELL. 


Ok England's shore I saw a pensive band. 

With suls unfurl’d for earth4 remotest strand. 

Like <duldren pbrtinff from a mother, shed 
Tears for the home mat could not yidd them bread; 
Grief mark’d each face recedina from the view, 

’Twas grief to nature honourable true. 

And long, poor wanderers o’er th' edmtic deep. 

The song that names hut home riiall bid you weep; 
Oft ehall ye fold your flocks by stmrs above 
In that far world, and miss the stars ye love; 

Oft, when its tuneless birds scream round forlorn, 
Bcgret the lark that gladdens Eiwland’s morn. 

And, giving England^ names to mstant scenes. 
Lament that earth’s extension intervenes. 


But doud not yet too long, industrious train. 

Your solid good with sorrow nursed in vain; 

For-has the beast om interest yet as blaqd 
As that which binds us to our native land ? 

The deep-drawn wish, when children crown our hearth. 
To hear the chemb-daorus of their mirth. 

Undamp’d by dread that want may e’er unhouse. 

Or senfW misery knit those smiliiw brows: 

Tlie,pride to rear an independent shed. 

And give the lips we love uDborrow*d bread; 

To see a world, from shadowy forests won, 

In youthful beauty wedded to the sun $ 

Tb skirt our home wirii harvests widely sown. 

And caH the hloondng landscape all our own. 

Our children’s faerita^, in prospect long. 

These are the hopes,high-mmded hopes and strong. 
That beckon England’s wanderers o’er the brine. 

To realms where foreign constellationB shine; 
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Where streaaai £raefetiBAieeever*d' rdltt 

And winds dmll fim^hem Hram ih* Antarctic pole. 
And what though doom'd to ahorea so far apart 
From Eng^i^’a hoiiie» that ev'n the homendck heart 
Quaikt thifikiagy ere ^at gulf can recross’d. 

How large a apace of fleeting life is lost: 

Tet there^ fay time, their boaoma diall be changed. 
And strangers onoe shall cease to sigh estrang^. 

But jocund in the year’s long sunshine roam. 

That yields their ndde twice its harvest-home. 


There, marking o'er his farm’s expanding ring 
New fleeces whiten and new fruits upspring. 

The grey-haired swaiD, his granddiud spcurting round. 
Shall walk at eve bk little empire's bound, 
fimblaaed ruby vintage, npcadag corn. 

And verdant rampart of Acaoian thorn. 

While, mingling with the scent his pipe exhales. 

The orange-grove’s and fig-tree's breath prevails; 
Survey with pride beyond a monarch's spc^. 

His honest arm's own subji^ted soil; 

And summing all the blessings God has given. 

Put up his patriardml prayer to Heaven, 

'Ihat when his bones shall here repose in peace, 

'Phe scions of his love may still increase. 

And o’er a land where life has ample room, 

In health and plenty innocently bloom. 


Delightful land, in wiidness ev’n benign. 

The glorious past is ours, the future thine! 

As in a cradled Hercules, we trace 
The lines of empire in thine infant face. 

What nations in thy wide horizon’s span 
Shall teem on tracts untrodden yet by man! 

What spadouB cities with their spires dtiall gleam. 
Where now the panther laps a Icmely stream. 

And all but brute or reptile life is dumb 1 
Land of the free 1 thy Idngdom is to come. 

Of states, with laws mm Gothic bondage burst. 

And creeds hj charter'd priesthoods unaccurst; 

Of navies, hoisting their emblazon’d flags,* 

Where shiplesa seas now wash unbeaccm'd crags; 

Of hosts review'd in dazzling flies and squares, 

Their pennon’d trumpets brerthing native airs,— 

For minstrels thou shalt have of native fire, 

And maids to sing the songs themselves inspire :— 

Our very speech, methinks, in after time. 

Shall catch th' Ionian blandness of thy clime; 

And whilst the light and luxury of thy skies 
Give brighter anuleB to beauteous woman's eyes. 

The Arte, whose soul is love, diall all spontaneous rise. 

Untrack’d in deserts Ues the marble mine. 

Undug the ore that midst thy roofs riiall ^ine; 

Unborn the hands—but born they are to be— 

Fair Australasia, that shall give to thee 
Proud temple-domes, with gaUeries winding high. 

So vast in space, so just in symmetry. 

They widen to the contempiaiing eye. 
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The Metropolis m. linger- 

With oolonnaded aiiles in long array, 

And window's that enrich tiie flood of day 
O'er tesselated pavements, pictures fair. 

And niched statues breatki^ golden air. 

Nor there, whilst all that *8 seen bids Fancy swell,. 
Shall Music's voice refuse to seal the spell; 

Blit choral hymns shall wake enchantment round. 
And organs blow their tempests of sweet sound. 

Meanwhile, ere Arts triumphant reach their goal, 
How blest the years of pastoral life shall roll! 
fiv'n should some wayward hour the settler’s mind 
Brood sad on scenes for ever left behind. 

Yet not a pang that England’s name imparts, 

ShaU touch a fibre of his children’s hearts; 

Bound to that native world by nature’s bond. 

Full little shall tbeir wishes rove beyond 
Its mountains blue, and melon-skirted streams. 

Since childhood loved and dreamt of in their dreams. 
How many a name, to us uncouthly wild. 

Shall thrill that re^on’s patriotic child. 

And bring as sweet thoughts o'er his bosom’s chords. 
As aught that *b named in song to us affords! 

Dear shall that river's margin be to him. 

Where sportive first he bathed his boyish limb. 

Or petted birds, still brighter than their bowers. 

Or twin’d his tame young kangaiw) with flowers. 

But more magnetic yet to memory 

Shall bo the sacved spot, still blooming nigh, 

The bower of love, where first his bosom burn'd. 

And smiling passion saw its smile return'd. 

Go forth and pros^r then, emprizing band: *- 

May He, who in the hollow of nis hand 
The ocean holds, and rules the whirlwind’s sweep. 
Assuage its wrath', and guide you on the deep! 


TH£ METROPOLIS IN DANGER. 

« 

It is astonishing to- think of the insensibility* of people in general to 
the most extreme cases of distress, except when accident draws their 
particular attention to them! 

We were ourselves sitting, on a fine evening in June, gazing with our 
accustomed placidity on the golden clouds which adorned the western 
sky, and reflecting with much complacency on the general state of this 
great city, of which the sun had just taken his leave for tlie night. As 
we watched the mysterious process by which a very well-dressed person 
was evoking flame from the successive gas-lamps of the long line which 
we command a view of, our thoughts were full of London, of its ele¬ 
gance, its gaiety, its intelligence, its comfort, its immense population; 
and we were endeavouring to comprehend the means by which a daily 
supply of food was quietly and regularly conveyed to a million and a 
half of people, when our reflections were painfully attracted to another 
pomt of view; indeed, to a lamentable state of things in general, and to 
ai sense of intolerable calamity, in particular, of most of the residents of 
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^ English metropolis. This was efiected by a very Intesesdag ptib* 
lieation we at that moment TeceiTed^ with a lion and unicorn at the top 
of it, on the subject of a Royal Filter for Cisterns, of which one Gleorge 
Robins, not apparently a member of the Royal Society, is the avowed> 
author; a man who evidently feels a painful sense of the distress under 
which his fellow-citizens are labouring, and is anxious to put an end to 
what threatens, if unchecked, to put an end to them« 

In fact, now we think of it, we had observed a general face of afflic¬ 
tion in the streets, and in the parks; a kind of sentimental sorrow min¬ 
gling with the smiles of social meetings, and giving a more than usually 
interesting appearance to the fashionable world. The very people in 
the pit at the Adelphi, when they laughed convulsively at Mr. Mathews^ 
looked as if they had previously been in tears; and as they had cried 
till they laughed, so many of them, we perceived, laughed till they 
cried. More than all, we had noticed among those ** who slay in cha¬ 
riots,” the physicians and surgeons of this town, a peculiar gravity, a 
tender melancholy, which we had at first hastily ascribed to the general 
healthiness of the season; and it was in the course of our reflection 
upon these things that we were led to pass in review all the circum¬ 
stances in the condition of the giddy crowd below our windows, from 
which train of thought we were aroused by the Royal Filter. 

The clever little work before us begins by stating, very truly, that 
the health and comfort of every family are intimately “ bound up” with' 
the supply of pure and wholesome water; and very reasonable surprise 
is expressed, that a fact so important should have passed without any 
notice until about fifteen months ago, when people became convinced, 
by an eloquent treatise, entitled “The Dolphin,’* (we are ashamed to con¬ 
fess we never saw it,) that water was actually supplied to them, in this 
very town, in a polluted and unwholesome condition! It is curious 
to see how ignorant people may be of their own sufferings. Here were, 
as we have said, more than a million of people, all of whom could read 
and write, most of whom could cast accounts, many of whom had even 
read the Library of Useful Knowledge, and all of whom, or nearly all, had 
two eyes wherewith to see, a tongue wherewith to taste, and a nose for 
the main purpose of smelling, yet literally beholding and drinking a 
water for years and years, from infancy to youth, from youth Co man¬ 
hood,'from manhood to decrepitude, boiled in a morning and evening, 
unboiled at noon, or later, as might be, fancying all the time that it was 
a bright, clear, and good water, until “ The Dolphin” (how we regret 
that no copy was sent with the author’s respectful compliments,)—-until 
“ The Dolphin,” we say, convinced all these people that they were, with 
'eyes and mouth open, but blinded understandings, daily swallowing such 
a combination of filth and horror as all the words in Johnson’s Dic¬ 
tionary would fail to do justice to, and productive of dyspepsia, Con¬ 
sumption, ill-temper, small-pox, and a long train of evils, including loss 
of appetite and hair, and premature old age; a water, in fact, so de¬ 
structive, that there had been nothing so well calculated to destroy the 
human race, and put an end to the Emigration Committee, since the 
waters of the general deluge! 

But truth is always unwelcome. The author of “The Dolphin”'was 
threatened with prosecution. He appealed to the general voice. A 
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piAIic meettng #aB bdd at die West-end; Parlinment was petitioned 
die whole coualry awakened; and a Royal commission (hence the lion 
and 'uaicora) appoinied to find better water. By these CornnHuioners 
a Report has been puMisbed, which the author before us (Robins) states 
to be a document as great impor^ee as was ever laid before the 
public. It is a repcNrt of one hundred and fifty folio pages^ and contains^ 
we are assured, a set of statements so staggering, that ** of them will 
be read with interest, and some with sensations btHtdering upon horror.” 
This is really, then, a very shocking business. 

Let us see what is said. Nobody can expect us to read a report of a 
hundred and fifty folio pages at this season of the year; but the work 
on our table presents us with some very lively extracts. We turn then 
to Robins. First, we very properly mean to notice what is said by the 
President of the College of Physicians, who is also physician to the 
King, and spears as a witness against the vagrant water of the 
Thames; far different from that lovely stream which erst the poets 
sung of! tlien a river of life and beauty, glancing through the richest 
valley in the world! now a river of darkness and death; ** sad Ache¬ 
ron, of sorrow, dark and deep flowing in sullen mriesty through a 
population on either bank waiting to be devoured! We are not ex- 
aggerating: Sir H. H—— pronounces the water sent to his house to 
be a filthy fluid, wkh which he is disgusted.” It was even said, but we 

believe it is tacorrect, that Sir H-had given up practice, and left 

town, after solemnly {lerforming his last duty to tjie King, by trying to 
penile his Mriesty to pull down St. James's, and to blow up Buck- 
ingbwn palace^ dome and all, and have the royal towers of Windsor 
removed into Warwickshire. It was evidently impossible* to bear up 

against such a body of water as came to Sir H-'a house; and, al- 

thwgh it is well known that he is one of the kindest and best of phy- 
siciaos, it must have rendered the ordinary duties of life burthensome, 
and pfiUtc avocations odious. We look back upon the cheerfulness 
with which be went through the latter with astonishment, ** whilst all 
tlie while” bis domestic cisterns ran liquid fihh. Little did we think, 
that when we beard him so agreeably illustrate the madman of Horace,. 
(*' Fuit baud tgnobiHs Argis,*5 that there was so little cause for speak¬ 
ing of Loudon water as another ancient, Pindar surely, spoke of water 
in general, in that admirable commencing line, which has so puzzled 
the translators; that line, which an English translator has rendered. 
Water the first of elements we hold,” but which a French author has 
expressed, “ C'est une excellente chose que Teau.” 

Then we have another physician. Dr. H-, who has actually re¬ 

tired from practice; and who says, firom his seclusion, that the decayed' 
vegetable matters in the Thames water produce &^ty digestion and 
impurity of blood,of which the inhabitants of the metropolis are con¬ 
stantly complaining.” Really this is still more wonderful! Here are 
we dining out not unfrequently, say about six days in seven, and if the 
people whom we meet have a bad digestion, diey are surely unconcerned 
enough about it. Soup, turbot, patties, chicken and tongue, mutton or 
t^ison, pastry and trifle, all are trifles to them. Wines innumerable and 
unpronounceable, besides dessert, they make nothing of. Nor do they 
vebeesenUy object to supt^r. ^ much for faulty digestion! _ Tl^, 
as to impurity of blood, blind and ignorant must we have been in rides 
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Md'Walki^ m parks and gardens^ to have seen no outward wns of it; 
not oven at the Horticultural, where the heavens smiled ndt/bttt rather 
wept at the prospect of the calamities which now occupy our reluctant 
pen. ** Ahas our good friend M« de Poureeau^ac says^ que o'est 
une excellente chose que de savoir lea cboses I” 

Mr. K ■ I, a surgeon, says every meal is injurious to thousands. 
Surely the faculty uve very little reason to complain of that. But 
levity is misplac^ herct for it is plain that the people of London are 
dying fast. How can it be otherwise? think of the sewers, (we regret 
the unavoidable necessity of alluding to this subject,) the hundred add 
forty-five sewers, equal to the hundred and fifty pams of the Water 
Report: think of the refuse of the streaming gas—of the off-scourings 
of lead—of the refuse of soap, and colour, and every kind of deadly 
drug; think only of the numberless unconscious kittens daily consigned 
to this oblivious water; and all those ** unutterable things,*' as Dr. 
J-says in his evidence, reeking, floating, bubbling, oozing, melt¬ 

ing ; things rank, things sour, things bitter, things oily, things acrid 
and poisonous; with now and then a dash of suicide—for it is well 
known, that when the nights are dark, hardly a week passes without 
some unfortunate girl springing over the parapet of the bridges amid 
the unavailing screams of watchmen. The only wonder is, that the 
Thames— Father Thames, as he has been called, and who, like Saturn^ 
seems inclined to devour his children—should have been allowed to 
conduct itself through London in such an indecorous way for such a 
length of time; and all the time, too, every man and woman dyspep¬ 
tic, taking dinner pills, daily becoming more bilious, and deaths fright¬ 
fully increasing. 

Why, Or. J—— himself, we see, was actually obliged to leave 
Spring Oardens on this very account; giving up a very advantageous 
lease, and leaving a comfortable residence in that rural part of the town 
to be demolished by the rats. It was impossible for him to remain; he 
states that he had *‘a pain after taking his breakfast," every morning, 
as sure as the morning came. No sooner had he taken his tea or 
coffee, no matter whicii, with a little dry toast, and perhaps an egg, 
or a small portion of broiled salmon, or fried bacon,,which die faculty, 
after some thousands of years' tinkering of the human body, (as Mr. 
Colton was pleased to call it,) have discovered to be the sovereignest 
thing on earth against indigestion,—than there came on a prevailing 
pain in all the regions of the bowels; first slight, a kind of pleasing 
colic, hardly interrupting the perusal of ** The Times" newspaper; then 
more serious, and inconsistent with study ; and at last permctly fright¬ 
ful. This was entirely caused by the turbulent water of the Thames ; 
and we are assured that the good Doctor (for whom we have a great 
regard, having once consulted him ourselves—a case of morbid seAM- 
bility, &c.) has exceedingly improved in health and looks since his re¬ 
moval. He still hints that several young ladies have ** bowel com-' 
plainu*' from the same cause. We are very sorry to hear it; for 
neither beauty, nor delicacy, nor wit, nor the utmost art in devising 
albums, and finding out charades, or acting them, nay, not even mu¬ 
sic and drawing, can make any young lady interesting in our imagina¬ 
tion, who has a real, true, substantial pain in the bowels every day of 
her life in London. We quite agree with Dr.J-, (hat “a time 
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come, when the pe<^Ie will open their eyes to this eeeae of 
■corruption, veiled and concealed as it ia by iron tubes and stone pave¬ 
ments.’* 

Dr. ]£■ ; ■■ saysi ** That he saw (&ncy that!) the foul and black stream 
from the Rahelagh sewet, passing between the Company’s steam-engine 
and the Dolphin^ goaded with no small portion of undivided, floating 
filth --— .” \Ve must refer for the remainder of the sentence to Robins, 
p. 3; the stomach cannot dwell on these reflections with composure. 

Dr. S-, a physician to Chelsea Hospital—near to which Dr. K- 

saw what we have just mentioned—Dr. S—— says, ** The tide stirs up 
the mass of impurity (produced by all that is corruptible in the animal 
and •vegetable world, together with the noxious filth of gas and other 
manuitetories,) that constandy flows into the Thames from Battersea 
down to Gravesend.”—Robins, p. 4. Tbm'e is something grand in the 
idea of this stirring-up, this mighty turbulence and conceit of the tide, 
and of all' the animal and vegetable world between Battersea Bridge 
and the Three Tuns at Gravesend; but the mind, absorbed in the im¬ 
mensity of the danger, refuses to be romantic. Dr. S-, it appears, 

fled from Hanover-square, as Dr. J- from Spring-gardens, both 

being literally washed out. 

Another highly-respectable physician, Dr. P-, well known as the 

author of an excellent book upon diet, is equally distressed. He even 
goes so far as to say that the water positively stinks I He does not 
say merely'that it is rather unpleasant—that it is disagreeable—that it 
is offensive—that it is rather high,” but plain out, that it stinks. 

The Company (some most unreasonable company surely) send in mud 
with the water, and then complain that the cisterns arc not kept clean.” 
We never heard of such impudence. Nay, Dr. P—— goes on to affirm, 
that he ** cannot find terms sufficiently expressive of the awful eflects 
it may be likely to produce upon the health, and even lives, of the inha¬ 
bitants of the metropolis.” And we learn (Robins, p. 4,) that in the 
last edition of his work, he goes still farther, and asserts, ** that if a 
remedy be not applied to the evil, the ravages of some epidemic may 
be fairly anticipated.” This is quite enough for us. No more con¬ 
tributions will flow from our pen; no more magazines will enliven 
and enlighten the first day of the month. Every periodical will be¬ 
come an obituary. No wonder town is emptying so fast. There 
they fly, at this moment, for their lives, with horses four, and postilions 
in nervous haste—that stout lady and gentleman, all those seven chil¬ 
dren peeping out of the coach-window, the footman and the lady’s- 
• raaid in the blue spencer and green veil—there they go; they have 
drunk of the waters of bitterness ; they have had pains in the bowels ; 
they have been to Battersea, and they fly lest they should die! We 
will not be long ,aftcr them ; our part is taken, and our place too, in 
the Edinburgh mail; we will leave this city of the watery plague, and 
refuge take where no witter is, but most excellent whisky. From 
thence, about two years hence, we may return, and write reflections 
in a solitary valley where was once the famous city of London. 
Vfe shall sit and muse by the side of a stream, which was once the ditch 
of Fleet, or perchance the seWer of Chelsea ; there, amidst ruins, we 
shall behold but one solitary figure—a female wildly clad, her gar¬ 
ments flickering in the breeze, and her looks unearthly; some ancient 
woman, who, when the city was in its pride, was accustomed to sell gin 
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to the eailore ni BlackwalU aad who kept them in apiriu until the gin 
• becfttne too largely diluted: 

Yet may we not have been too easily frightened? Are the doclon 
to be believed ? Alas! another page of Robins settles that matter for 
ever! Here we see, page tlie 5th, Mr. Mills, ** the engineer,’’ deposes 
that the Thames is tlie common sewer of London; that it receives the 
contents of all the other sewers; forty-six on the south side, and ninety- 
nine on the north side; and ninety-nine and forty-six make one hundred 
and forty-five, so all the witnesses agree : there is no hope for us. 

Listen to Mr.Goodhugh, ** the fishmonger.” “ Put/* says Mr.Good- 
hugh, ** fresh fish into the water of the Thames, and in six hours they 
die :** and they not only die, which is bad enough for them, but they turn 
a yellow colour, which is worse for us. They are disgusted into a fit 
of the jaundice, and so die. Then, Mr. Butcher,—not a butcher, but a 
very humane fish-salesman,’*>-^ays, he has known three-parts of a 
cargo of eels to die by the gas-water passing the vessel.** The eels can¬ 
not stand it. His evidence is corroborated by the melancholy master 
of a Dutch skipper, who says that the eels become affected with low 
spirits as soon as they reach the Thames water; change countenance, 
that is to say colour, become spotted like snakes, and quit this world 
of frying and stewing in numbers without number: at least, out of 
twenty-six-tliousand pounds of eels, (it is not the etiquette to mention 
the cels individually, but as collected into pounds—twenty-six-thousand 
pounds,) only nine thousand pounds survived the shock; or, in the 
master’s words, translated from the Dutch,* were marketed alive/* 
The rest, we hope and trusty were not marketed at all. 

So it seems that physicians, young ladies, the heads of families, and 
the heads and tails of the finny inhabitants of the deep, arc equally 
aSected. Neither fish nor flesh can escape; and there is much reason 
to fear that the fish do not get out of life before they suffer some of 
those peculiar twinges in the bowels which have made a desert place.of 
the Spring Gardens. To conclude* another captain says, if the water 
gets worse, (we do not see how the deuce it can,) “ they must give up 
the business.*' So that we shall not only be half-poisoned in a few 
months, but have no fish to eat; and all the people* employed in the 
fish trade will fiock in fearful multitudes to the shore, and overstock 
the different professions, mingling their wontctl cries with the din of 
Westminster Hall, or disturbing the repose of the College of Physicians 
itself. 

** Such is the picture, the faithful and frightful picture, of the con¬ 
dition of the water of the Thames, as supplied by the Companies to 
their customers.'*—Robins, page 5. 

Is there no remedy ? we are asked on all sides. There is a remedy. 
In heaven’s name what is it ? Our friends flock about us as if we were 
of the faculty of physic, and the remedy, the remedy, resounds from 
many lips. Is it that we can roll back the black and fatal stream of 
the Thames, and by sacrificing Chelsea, and a few other places of no 
consequence, save London? Can the sewers be annihilated, or the 
river dried up ? Or shall Alderman Atkins and the [^Corporation of 
London be petitioned to set the Thames on fire? By no means'. None 
of these things are required. The people of Chelsea may sleep on dry 
land, and the sewers flow on for ever, and the ^Corporation be spared 
the exertion of talent implied in the supposed combustion of the water. 
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and all may be weQ. ^be remedy le eimples andoodiiaCaoC^* agefierel 
system of filtration; a 83 r 8 tem not limited to the fifty-three thouiuuid fa¬ 
milies daily drmkiQg the filthy fluid of which we hare been speaking, 
but extending itself to the Hundred and 8e¥enty«six thousand tenants of 
the New River and other Companies, consuming the twenty-nine mil¬ 
lions of gallons daily suj^lied to the metropolis/ It belooffs to the 
subject to observe, that this is as clear as mud ” to all who have any 
head for figures. Here> then, is a remedy for you; a ray of hope illu¬ 
mining the valley of the angel of death. ** The Royal Filter for Cis¬ 
terns wUl be found superior to all filters hitherto invented*'* (Robins, 
page 6.) You suppose, perhaps, that it only keeps back the thicker 
portions of the fluid, leaving much that is unpleasant to the eye, ofifen- 
sivc to the nose, and so forth, or even productive of pains after break¬ 
fast. No such thing. Be the water ever so foul, turbid, stagnant, 
black, heterogeneous, pass it through the Royal Filter, and out it comes 
**of a crystalline brilUancy.*’ (Robins, p. 6.) You doubt this, per¬ 
haps ; you suspect that Dr. Robbs baa an interest in Tecommending 
it. Bat you have no apology for doubting. Go to Long Acre, and 
ask Mr. Hume,—not Mr. Joseph Hume, but a man who has analyzed 
water as mu^ as Mr. Joseph hits accounts, and been no less successful 
with this filter in making that dear which was confused and turbid 
before. Ask him to have the goodness to filter a gallon of water. Im¬ 
perial measure, before your eyes. Take the most emetic-looking gallon 
you can find; and when passed through the filter, you will Iwhold it 
parity itself: no mountain-stream by dreamy poet haunted, or by naiad, 
ever made a more respectable appearance. Before being filtered, it held 
nearly fifty grains of amid matter,—(do you suppose we know nothbg of 
chemistry ?) most part of it deadly poison to the bowels. Nwo it bas 
only sixteen grains of solid matter. What can you say to that ? You 
remark, perhaps, with your usual acuteness, that if sixteen grains*' of 
solid matter are left, the water is not pure. This arises from the little 
attention you have paid to chemistry. If you attended regularly at the 
Royal Institution, you would know that all water which has not been 
distilled, or boiled, or broiled, or bedeviled in some way, contains 
exactly sixteen grains of solid stuff in every gallon, and is thus actually 
meat and drbk, though not clothing. And this solid stuff is not dele* 
terious, and for that reason the Royal Filter allows it to pass through. 

Mr. B*--, a distinguished surgeon, says, he procured some of the 

“ foulest water his house affordedand (that being too agreeable,) 
mixed it with water pleasantly impregnated with gas from coals; and 
yet this horrible compound passed rapidly through the major filter, so 
changed as to make a very reputable presence b a decanter at the 
dinner-table; and a young gentleman, with rings on his fingers, deli¬ 
cately lifted a beautifully cut tumbler, inverted on it, from its top, poured 
about'half a glass of the water in, drank it in a very ineffable man¬ 
ner in the face of the whole company; little knowing what tricks bad 
been played with it. So you see your argument about the sixteen 
grains cuts a very poor figure. 

It is evident that there is one branch of this interesting question on 
which we have not touched. We refer to the possibility of devising 
remedial means for the fish. But this is too important a subject to be 
spoken of at the end of a paper. 
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, . . TRAVBLUNG HABNBE8 S001BTY,,KIK V, 

is is often beautiful to see the spirit of affectation, aii4 ^ Mirion 
foreign residence, warring constantly and unsuccessfully tinoiti 
long acquired and inveterately rooted. In the valley of Hm)! vrUe 
settled for a whole season a small English fkmily, who had cone fbonk 
their residence in one of the midland counties to enjoy the exquisite at¬ 
tractions of Swiss scenery. They could not have selected a finer situa¬ 
tion ; they had heard so much, in fact, in its praise from travellers of their 
acquaintance who had returned from their tour, that they had come al¬ 
ready decided on their place of residence, and prepared to be delighted 
with it. They consisted of three persotis; the parents, somewhat ad¬ 
vanced in life, and an only daughter; then there was their family car¬ 
riage, and domestics male and female. Expecting to be able to surround 
themselves with most of the comforts they had enjoyed at home, pro¬ 
vision bad been made accordingly, and never did the remote and calm 
valley of Hash receive more of the resources for this life's consolation 
than it did on this occasion. 

It was not long ere a dwelling was procnred, although single travel¬ 
lers having chiefly resided here before, it was not so easy to find a suit¬ 
able residence for a luxurious &mily; ' The floors were uncarpeted, the 
beds uncurtained; but, as a contrast, the foot almost lost its steady 
hold on.the finely polished and glistening wood-floors; and though 
Mr.' regretted they had not brought their own feather-beds from 
Wiltshire with them, the inconvenience was soon in part forgotten, as the 
fatigue and worry of their excursions made them sleep as soundly as it 
was possible. The absence of grates could not be felt, as the summer 
was drawing on when they arrived, so that the darkness and emptiness of 
the chimneys only offended the eye. Into this abode, then, were convey¬ 
ed the various articles of comfort that had been transported from their 
distant home : cordials and pickles of the finest quality, several dozen of 
excellent old brandy, as they had heard the place was subject to fre¬ 
quent and heavy damps and fogs from the river and numerous water¬ 
falls ; flannels, in no small quantity, were not forgotten, and a goodly 
stock of old Port and Madeira, that had been at ledst twenty years in 
the cellar at home. How could ennui or despondency possibly enter a 
dwelling so provided and fortified ? The scjour then began under the 
fairest and most promising auspices, and the exulting mmily congra¬ 
tulated themselves that the enterprise so long contemplated at their own 
fireside, had been at last successfully accomplished. Often had they 
conversed with, unwearied interest on the joys of such a tour, and lis¬ 
tened to the rich descriptions of those who hm just made it; till expec¬ 
tation grew high, and long-confirmed habits and advancing yeara gave 
way before the view. Yet, for several summers, something had always 
prevented their indulging their desire; some obstacle had come in the 
way; the week of their departure had even once been fixed, but a near 
relative happening to die in the mean time, had compelled them to 
defer it. Here, however, at last, they found themselves, after a tedious 
journey, the inconveniences of which had more than once made them 
impatiently look to the hour of their arrival. The great contrast ^ 
t^een the French cookery, and the living.to which the Wiltshire ^uire 
and his lady had been so long habituated, was starding at first; tlie 
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winea were often, in spite of tlieir approved excelMnee, too 8liart> and 
ncjf with &w of the mellow and soothing qualities of the fine and .eged 
tenants that his own cellar contaicied* novelties of the way scarce¬ 
ly could recompense many of these attendants on a first continental 
journey; and when theAlps first appeared in view, the rapture of the sol¬ 
diers of Hannibal at sight of the plains of Italy, or of the forlorn band of 
buccaneers that first beheld, after long ikmine and the wilderness, the 
vast western ocean open at their ieet, could scarcely be warmer. The 
sun was resting in glory on the snowy summits of the noble mountains, 
and ardently and long did the enraptured family fix their eyes on them, 
deeming justly that Wiltshire contained nothing so fine, and regretting, 
in the feeling of the moment, that they had not sooner begun their 
tour. Slowly rolled the heavy-laden carriage over the Brunig moun¬ 
tain, and descended on the other side still more cautiously and slow; 
and as the party walked down the winding and romantic descent, at 
every moment they paused to gaze through the opening foliage at 
gleams of exquisite scenery far beneath. All was new and delightful; 
long tall waterfalls slid down the steep face of the dark rocks before 
them, .presenting an astonishing contrast to the short bubbling cascade 
that had murmured at the foot of their own garden; and the gentle 
river that had supplied trout and eel in abundance from its clear pebbly 
stream, bore no comparison with the blue torrent of the Aar, that 
rushed along at their feet. A long tract of level ground, richly 
cultivated, now received them, and lasted the whole of the way to 
the village of Meyringeif; where they put up at the inn, and in a few 
days removed to their own Alpine residence. It stood not far from the 
church, that lifts its elegant spire above the thick cluster of neat dwell¬ 
ings ; a garden stood before the door, kept in the nicest order, and full 
of flowers and peach-trees, which were now in their fullest blossom. 
The river ran before the windows, always beautiful and blue; and 
lower down, a neat bridge led to the opposite bank, on the way to the 
most interesting objects in the neighbourhood. About half a mile dis¬ 
tant, the light spray was seen to rise incessantly from the cataract of the 
Reichenbacb, and to creep up the dark face of the precipice; eternal 
forests rose above, of pine, and fir, and elra trees, that had lived on in 
those summits for a thousand years. With such an assemblage of ob¬ 
jects beside and around, what could the eye or heart of man desire 
more? So thought and felt the wanderers from Wiltshire, and pitied, 
during the first few weeks, their unhappy fellow-creatures who were 
confined within the white clifi of their own isle, and either could not, 
or would not, e\er roam beyond them. They resolved to adopt regular 
and systematic habits; seeing their time was all at their own disposal, 
and there were few to visit or disturb them. They rose early, and af¬ 
ter a substantial breakfast, sallied forth in search of the picturesque; 
they had not far to go,-having chosen one of the most central and lux¬ 
uriant spots in Switzerland for fine views and excursions. With a 
stout staff in his hand, and a substantial morning coat on, w^ith a pair 
of thick walking-shoes, made for the purpose at home with due fore- 
ai^t, the father walked stoutly on, mastering the inequalities of the 
WaXf the brooks, the frequent and rocky ascents, with determined pace. 
Behind came the wife and daughter, and the footman brought up the 
rear. When the excursion happened to be somewhat distant, he was 
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provided with a basket stored with provUiona; and tbeif^ bavii^ gained 
m platform of verdure that commanded a superb viewr or having ram* 
bled into a valley hedged in by singular precipices, they would ^it'dom' 
at their ease and make an excellent repast; and while a torrent roared' 
on at their feet, talk of the amazing difference between this and tbe pio 
nics they used to join in in Wiltshire; how much more of taste^ of sou)« 
and of true luxury there was, in thus revelling amidst the splendid so¬ 
litudes of Nature, than in the gay, bustling, and noisy parties, where 
there was nothing but each other's faces to see, and each other's con* 
versation to listen to. How rapidly, how beautifully time fled away for 
many days that were thus passed! Then the evenings in their Swiss 
dwelling! There was a corridor into which the salon on tbe second-floor 
opened; a large, lofty corridor, where chairs and a table were set; and 
pots full of fragrant flowers stood beside. Here they sat and took their 
tea, and chatted of present and distant things; of their own quiet and 
affluent home, the mansion, its gardens and grounds; and of the won* 
ders of the scene before their eyes. They might well be fascinated with 
it when the last beams of day were cast on the near and distant moun* 
tains : the mighty Wetterhorn, mountain of storms, that reared its head 
into the sky; the rushing of many torrents nearer by; the distant 
sound of the cataracts—often tbe cup of tea was suspended in the 
hand, and paused ere it reached the lips, as every sense was arrested 
for the moment by this splendid combination of sight and sound. 
Home faded from their thoughts; the names of absent friends died on 
their lips; the calm, large grey eyes of tbe good squire were lighted up 
with a different feeling from that with which he used to gaze from bis 
duwing-room window on his own rich meadows, or on the quiet flocks 
or sheep that fed on them\ 

And could not this state of happy excitement 4a8t ? Was its fleeting 
duration to afford another instance of the cheating character of this 
life's delights, however long expected or fondly built on 7 Cherished 
for years in imagination, this scene of romantic retirement might surely 
have retained its zest for one season. The second month, however, 
was scarcely begun, ere the feelings of the party began to experience a 
change, as unexpected as it was unpleasant. I'he squire was the first 
to acknowledge some symptoms of weariness; the weather was uni¬ 
formly lovely; the sky blue and serene; the sun rose and set magni¬ 
ficently as on their first arrival, but his eye roved over them certainly 
with a faded interest and an enthusiasm on the wane. The truth was, 
tbe change of habits was too entire at his age; not a single hour in 
the day passed the same as for the last twenty years it had used to 
do. In their own handsome country-house visitors were daily dropping 
in, of various kinds—fox-hunters, politicians, wealthy formers; and 
all the news of the nation, and of the parish, were pleasantly retailed 
and commented on. But here it was solitude, or little better, as to all 
society; the daughter was the only one who could speak French, and 
that not in the most fluent way, so that, the go^ pair were re¬ 
duced to a state of quiescence, or confusion, somewhat similar to the 
feeliim of those at Babel, when they heard German fiercely jabbered, 
and »ench murdered, both by peasantry and bourgeois. More than 
once had the head of the family, venturing forth alone, missed bis way 
on tbe mountains, and with great difiiculty been enabled to find his road 
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fawne after dffviouc «randerfai|; ftNr’diO(ig]i bit ottering Ae name 4>f the 
▼iilaffe wheM they lived, wbwli was all ^ ooold do, was a suffidcnt im 
dieattOBf yetbfis way of pnmoimdng the word Meyrkigeh was sadiflbr* 
ent from that of the petMntry be met, that they stared at him, and en* 
deavoured in vain to eatoh the aaeaning. cmd of the ^ee was 
almost the oidy'visitor, W he came and eat with them, and they lodeed 
athim as ha spoke, and then at each ether; ai^ his very bad French 
hfadetnoisatte coidd acareely understandj dhanoe travellers there were 
of variotM countries, who passed through on their way to scenes farther 
on, or remained time enough mily to visit the neighbouring sights: 
and C6 hold ooMnonioa with Nature (the squire felt acutely) mi^it bo 
delicious fer a season, but endured not fer eaer* His eyes actually 
ached at Issti as he endeavoured to fix them on the lofty mountakn 
md tbeir glittering surnmits; and be libought with a sigh of his own 
long fMge of waving eom-fidds, and feu rich-pasture land, with 
sear^y an imdulattoa on the surfece. There were minor grievances 
also: the loss of lUtia luxuries, that was felt daily, and preyed on the 
temper. The co ok ery was ewtrendy bad; hares were actually sent to 
fea table bf a Chtth of a Swiss eook steeped in sour sauce, imd covered 
all over wkh aUees of lemons The fish, and there was excellent fish in 
Chw river, that might almost he caught from the windows, wore also 
rendered so sharp by the ingredients profusely poured on them, that 
the veiy flavour Was hfeen awiw. The meat was not good in general; 
the veal was hiHed at a week old t the mottcm contracted a strong and 
most shsagrseahle flavour by beinj^ iieipt ia the ikiD for two days after 
bemg killed} so that the chief, nol^ and availing consolation that a 
thorough EuglisbinaA often finds a balance for the bitterest ills—a gcmd 
dinner—^was taken away. Often, as the Wiltshire traveller sii^ed ms 
Madeira and Port, did^he look with an angry and discontented eye on 
the viands before him, ill-dressed and ill* tasted; the noble sirloins, and 
the rigbtfy, tempting legs of mutton, were far away; and as fer poul¬ 
try, vmt was called by d»t name resembled more in aspect and taste, 
a piece cf dried leather, or a starved rabbit, than anything else* These 
wmw petty vexations, it is true; but when they come every hour before 
one's eyes, they ace enough to disturb the most Platonic temper. The 
season grew dreadfully hot; it was the month, of July, and in the con¬ 
fined valley the sun^ mys seemed to be concentrated, and to dart dowvi 
pitilessly on the wandriets' heads. The front of the iionse was open to 
the hottest aspect of the heavens; in vain, seated in the corridor, they 
sought a mouthfbl of firesh air $ driven within the doors of tbeir salon, 
they closed tbe*BhuUera> and sought to find the resources within, which 
without it was vain to seek for« Casing on the shining wood floor, the 

the dmoit curtainless windows, it was vain to fency 
p^easBBt as a well-fnmtsbed, .wclUaired, cheerfDl.*look- 
ing drawhag-foom in England. Tlie lady then began to feel there was a 
v<Sd, a dreariness in thci exfetence; no more riiebell rangelear and ani-^ 
mating, annoanciog fee morning call, or the carriage of some netf^bdur- 
ing gbssip just driven to fecrdoor; no nopore the lively evening parties, and 
the unfading, though not ruinous, band at whist. It was strange, feey 
SkM, when lingering at fee dinner^tablo, feat ferir mkids should change 
so soon; certainly the place was very lovely, and fee scenery beyond 
ell*'imagination; stiU time hung oheavyt they could not be always 
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awkingmeursiaiift; they bad been up the long Talley of ^Hosli 40-iee 
the great fall of Ae Aar and the Grimeel, and had found tb^r taay aa 
far as the Devil's Bridge, and back ^ain, and had explored every voale 
and several of the great mountains, in the neighbourhood. When the 
cool of evening caihe, and it was most welcome, they left their dwelling/ 
crossed the bridge, and proceeded to the noble fitlls of the Reichenbaeby 
at a short distance. T^re they aeated themselves on a rock, near the 
rushing of the stream, and found the air delightfully cool. It was the 
very attitude that Rousseau loved, and in which be is often painted; 
but neither the squire, nor his lady, nor his daughter, had Rousseau’s 
feelings on the subject of this or any other of the great things of Na¬ 
ture. So they gazed and listened; the squire leaned on the rock, his 
large staff in his hand, and fixed his eyet on the mighty fall, that de» 
scei^ed from its lofty seat as if in acorn of the meaner scene on which 
it fell, and then bounded onwards from steep to steep, and held its’ 
broad course fiercely through the long and rich valley. He grew wea*- 
ried, however, wearied to excess, when this visit was repeat^ evening 
after evening, while the sultry heats lasted; his bead ached with the 
loud, incessant rush of the w^rs, and his sight was dazzled with the 
light spray and foam that was flung from them* ‘This could not last; 
July and August passed, and cooler weather came, and it was resolved 
they should quit their dwelling in the vill^^, and turn their face once 
more to their own shores. It were difficult to say whether the feelings 
of their arrival or departure were most vivid; certain it was thev left 
valley, and river, and mountain, all behind, without a lingering look; 
and had the penalty of Lot's wife been denounced to the party, it had 
fBilftn innocent, since onwards was bent every look, and homewnds 
bounded every heart. And at home, and in Wiltshire they arrived, 
unscathed by storm or moving accident, satisfied to the full with tra-* 
veiling and all its joys. 

There are a few traits of character, however, to be met with among 
the natives of the land, which display more enthusiasm than was 
evinced by this party of travellera. Near Lode, in the Gm'man part 
of Switzerland, upon the little river Jaluze, is a singular mill of four' 
stages, the wheels being placed one below the other 4o receive their 
motion from the fall of the river, where it forms a cascade in a very 
narrow ravine; below the last of the wheels the water falls about fifty 
feet before it reaches the low ground. This mill was the scene of a 
singular event in 1814, when the Austrian and French troops were dis¬ 
persed in this part of the country. The proprietor was strongly in the 
French interest, and commonly had parties of soldiers either at the mill 
or in the neighbourhood, who effected the destruction of any of the 
Austrians who unfortunately fell into their power. An officer of the 
latter country was posted at Lode, where he dwelt in the* house of a 
watchmaker, whose son was frequently employed in showing- him the 
remarkable places in the district, but who had received strict orders 
not to lot him visit tlie mill, whose singular construction attracted the* 
attention of all strangers; the number of Austrians who had disap-* 
peared there, having given rise to the opinion that they had been as- 
sasinated. After some time the officer received orders to join his corps, 
wiih the detachment under his command : he formed the party into two 
divisions for the convenience of quartering, and aft^ havmg accom- 
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pftoiedoneof tbeiu ft short di^tancei quitted it with die intention of 
joining the other# Not being well acquainted with the cross waysi be 
was soon at a loss; and after wandering some time, he met a man 
habited as a peasant^ to whom he offered a gratuity if he would con* 
duct him as far as the highway. The man consented^ and taking the 
lead, they soon arrived at the mill* where the guide proposed that they 
should stop and take some refreshment* as he was proprietor of the 
place. To this the officer agreed* ^nd being glad of an opportunity to 
inspect the work* of which he had beard much* asked the miller to con¬ 
duct him. The day having been wet* the latter went to change his 
clothes* and attend to some other affairs* and in the mean time the 
officer availed himself o£ the benefit of thtf kitchen fire* where he en¬ 
tered into conversation with the miller's daughter* who was much pre¬ 
possessed by his handsome person and engaging manners. She seemed 
uneasy on learning his intention of inspecting the mill* and hinted to 
him that her father being a great friend to the French* was conse¬ 
quently very hostile to his nation; that the place had been fatal to 
many of his countrymen* and in short, that his life was already me- 
BOCcd. She suggested* with earnestness* that he should make some 
excuse to depart as quickly as possible. The officer, being well 
armed* did not pay sufficient attention to her warning* seeing no one 
in the dwelling but the miller and bis daughter; and on the former re¬ 
turning, they descended together. When they arrived at one of the 
lower wheels* where there was a kind of trap-door* the miller suddenly 
seised the officer with the intention of plunging him beneath* as he had 
before done to many Austrians. The latter being on his guard* closed 
with bis enemy, and a struggle ^ensued; at that moment the daughter* 
who had followed unperceived* sprang upon them* and the fhther* find¬ 
ing himself detected* desisted from farther violence* and they re- 
ascended. Some Austrian soldiers* having been informed by a peasant 
who had seen the officer in company with the miller* that he was in a 
place of imminent danger, hastened to his rescue* and arrived just in 
time to hear the noise of tfie scuffle. The daughter was the first to 
iwemd* when the soldiers* concluding her to be in league with her 
fttfaer* were on the point of ill-treating her* but their commander in- 
■tanlly protected her* and the generous girl saw her tinfely interference 
erowneo with all the success she desired. The Austrians had entered 
but a short tine when a party of French soldiers came to the mill* ac¬ 
cording to their usual custom, and a skirmish took place, at the com- 
menoemeiit of which the unfortunate officer received a musket-ball* and 
fell dead oo the spot. The Austrians were on the point of being over¬ 
powered* srino the young woman who had already acted ao devoted a 

S jrt* knowing that hia body would^ be ill-treated and plundered* 
a^ed it to uie lower part of the mill* and precipitated it into the tor¬ 
rent; in doing which her foot slipped* and firiliog in also* she quickly 
perished. Many say that in a fit of disai^iated or enthusiastic fee¬ 
ing* she threw herself after the body; but there is little doubt that her 
dmth was accidental. 
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O'COMMELL AND SHBIL. 

Tub bwbb of the celebrated individuals who give a title to tlM* er^ 
ti^r have become almost relative and correlative terms, $fi ibe gramo 
marian would say, in the English language j the mere mention of one 
immediately suggests the ocher, and it would require something more 
than an Act of Parliament to dissolve this assoctatwn. As a naturat 
consequence of being thus brought td^ther, a comparison of their 
reuective merits has long since been institute. The joint career of 
O'Connell and Shell had, from its commencement, furmshed an ocea*^ 
sion for this species of criticism, and, as such, has not been overloohed, 
specially in these stages of it, when the expectation of their being tried 
in the highest ordeal of tllent is most likely, at no very distant period, 
to be fiufilled. Hitherto, on tins subject, opinion has been merely 
oral; for us it remains to consign it to the less perishable records of the 
press, nor do we conceive that we shall thereby give rise to any invi¬ 
dious reflections, since, besides the abilities of the learned gentlemen 
being such as upon examination will not be found^to clash, the indivi* 
duals themselves are, we feel assured, superior to all feelings but those 
of an honourable emulation. The inquiry, too, is calculated to disabuse 
the public mind of any misconceptions whicli it may have entertaiaed of 
their powers, and may serve to raise from underneath an accumulated 
mass of misrepresentation their real and genuine merits. In making 
the following remarks, however, we shall not use the Iangu|ge of advo¬ 
cacy. A true estimate of talent must furnish the gross amount, and 
exhibit the items both of pro6t and of loss. * 

To the subject. Speaking in the general, with respect to capacity, 4e 
believe prevalent opinion has allott^ to Mr. O'Connell a supremacy, 
at the same time that the sentiments of a very considerable party are 
more favourable to the claims of his cogeague. Now, we are more dis¬ 
posed to^ strike a balance between the parties. We think that t||p, 
talents of both drffer more in kind than in degree, and tliat, on the 
whole, there does not exist any material disparity. Talent is a very 
wide word ; it comprehends many grades of intellect, from ardent rea¬ 
soning up to cold calculation. There is nothing which shows so little 
insight into the structure of the mmd, as to pronounce a sentence o^e- 
neral incapacity upon ttose wboWU in miy of its departments. The 
moralist may be totally incompetent as the mathematician—witness 
Johnson; the best practical statesman may be the most irrational public 
speaker, and itce versa—*witneM Cromwell and Calonne; and pei^ons 
srho bad hitherto stagnated as idiots, may, umn the vibrating enoid of 
intellect being struck, start into life with au the vitality of wisdom*^ 
witness Swift. We ask pardon of the riader for making this diflNt- 
sion; as it is, however, a sort of preamble illustrative of ttie^alatuW^ 
comparison which we are about to enact, it will not, 
c4 altogether superfluous. With respect to the nature of 
as we have just observed, these two gentlemen differ wi' 
another, although their ^trsuits in life are the saoM^ and 
rnents not dissimilar. ^ 

Mr. O'Connell has been heretofore presented to us ib ibl^ sdfetn of 
action which was perhaps better calcmated than aw otbter to aevt^pe 
to the best advantage hts l^^sitMwers. Aa,dieql^^ daWRikai, and 
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ulented reformer* he Me pc^baps but and is fully deserv¬ 

ing of & place M*ble the great Gehnan heretic, astonished as the learned 
gentleman may be to find himself in such company. The question has 
been mooted as to who obtained GatboUc Emancipation. We think it 
might as well be asked", as dobs the worthy in the farce, Who wrote 
Shakspeare ?** We do not seek to detract from the gracious prudence 
of Royalty, or from the manW, straight-forward, and statesman-like 
policy of the great Duke;" who, though be mieht not have been 
enlighten^ as to the full benefit of, the contemplated change, was 
thorou^ly persuaded of its expediency, and whose dignified demeanour 
throughout was strongly contrasted with the wretched obstinacy of the 
Eldons and the Winchelseas refunng to yiel^up the object of their bi- 
gptry without tears and uproar; but if we are asked to point out the 
man who was the originater of that measure, who awakened that ** gra¬ 
cious prudence,” and created that “persuasive expediency;” who 
heaved the stone up to the top of the ibountain, and held it on the sum¬ 
mit, either to be planted there as its proper site, or, if not, to be burled 
bac|t bearin^i destruction and desolation, until moral force had 
fulfitted political right—if we are asked to declare this roan, we shall 
lay our finger on that tall Irishman who is to be seen in the Four Courts 
robed in the humble folds of a stuff gown, and who is emphatically de¬ 
nominated the“ Member for Clare.” We think the voice of the em- 
' pire wQI, sooner or later, echo this opinion ; the voice of posterity al¬ 
ready respdads by anticipation to the prophetic inspirations of unbiassed 
minds. These observations bring at once under consideration the 
most prominent and characteristic of Mr. O^Connell's numerous talents, 
ahd that one we would denominate under the general name of “ con¬ 
duct." It was not his energy of declamation, his powers of reckoning, 
his knowledge of law, that won the day; it was what we call his “ con- 
, duct,” the practical tendency ofiall his speeches, the business-like mea- 
Mu. that he devised and put into execution, the vital principle of ac¬ 
tion which he infused into all, the machinery of facts, tM moral tactics 
that he brought into play, the strongholds, the redoubts, the fortifica¬ 
tions, and the batteries which he erected and planted throughout the 
land* ft was the Corn Exchange meetings, the rent, the order of libe¬ 
rators, the employment of counsel sessions, the Clare election, and 
die whole system of “ agitation” throughout all its various branches 
of moral and physical exertion, that accomplished the victory. It 
wap that unquailing and undismayed spirit, that step which never 
Altered, that erect port which never bent, that skilful, talented, 
ana energetic application of the substantid realities of practical 
conduct—these drove the vessel on its course. Pitt was an able 
advocate of emancipation, Chrattan spake in its cause with the tongue 
of the ardban^l. Canning, Plunkett, Grey, all, all were inspired on the 
theme; but mugh the preachers were powerful, “ the word " availed 
not, and. its execution was left for an humble apostle of the mission. 
By O'CCnnelPs conduct it was, that the “ question” had been placed in 
such a situation as that, in a very short period,, it must almost involun- 
Arily, and without any extrinsic inmnlse, have forced itself through 

ay, even though Jcltn of Eldon himself should, by some wild 
wkim of fortune, have been jumbled into the Premiership. There it 
‘iMg' On the brink 6t the precipicCig riven from the mass^ heaving and 
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voddng from side to si^, ready on the least cooaiM^n of ;Ui9 moim^ 
uins tacome down whirling and hounding on the plains heaealhi shi¬ 
vering and destroying all thatla^ in its track* To Mr* O’Connell^ then, 
be imputed that posture of affairs^ to him be ascribed the splendid' ini¬ 
quity of that machination* He it is who is the male^ctor* Popi^lac 
odium has long pointed to him as such; as such he is tied at the stake 
of political aninmsity; as such he barns in the flames of religious faste^ 
Let nobodyi by professing a share in his sins, seek to diminish by di« 
viding with him the punishment and the disgrace: he himself too is 
content to bear the burden alone ; influraced by a strange enthusiasm^ he 
courts condemnation^ claims as bis right the gorgeous turpitude of the 
crime, confesses that he has strained every nerve for freedom, and 
glories in the guilt and in the shame* To the Duke of Wellington, on 
the other hand, be made a different award. To him be ascribed the 
praise and the thanksgiving, in that he perceived the impending ruin» 
in that he took measures to prevent its consummation. To this great 
man be ascribed the glory, the reputation, and the fame of yielding 
liberty to a third of this mighty empire, and peace and tranquillity 
to the whole. 

The establishment of the truth of our criticism, which selected Mr. 
O’Conneirs powers of conduct,” not only as the most prominent cha¬ 
racteristics of his mind, but also as specimens of a high order of talent, 
necessarily led to the observations we have just made on the Catholic 
question* But there are some who, coinciding with us in opinion 
as far as respects the transaction we allude to, speak dispara¬ 
gingly of his powers, when viewed with reference to a parliamentary 
career, and conceive that Mr. O’Connell would fail in a British House 
of Commons. Now, the conclusions of such persons must evidently be 
built on this supposition, namely, that the details of Catholic a&irs 
were sui genera, and had no analogy to^ those which the general circumr 
stances of society must, in the ordinary course of things, bring under 
the consideration of public men. But what justifles this supposition? 
Have the measures of which the legislature uJkeb cognizance no connec¬ 
tion with the rights and immunities of the people? Are not all of 
them susceptible of practical construction, and many of them of that bu¬ 
siness-like treatment, in the ap^ication of which it is agreed on all 
hands Mr. O’Connell has displayed such considerable talent ? It must 
be recollected, that we are here combating the idea of Mr* O’Conneire 
failure in the House. The question now is, not whether he will display 9$ 
much ability as a member of Parliament, as he did when a member of 
the Association, but whether he will fail or succeed in the former voca- 
^on. Farther on we shall not be backward in assigning limitations to 
his powers, but at no stage of our inquiry can we for a moment eoi|« 
cede any diing that would seem to infer a general incompet^my, such as 
that which is here insinuated with respect to his future career,; Doubt¬ 
less there are legislative subjects,, in discussing which Mr. O’Coooell 
would appeiur to considerably less advantage than he would- on others, 
nay, t>n which he would absolutely fail; but unquestiosoably this latter 
could not take place but in compara^ely. few instances* - Doel 
any one imagine that Mr* O'Coooell. is %o vfey^ard and-so. wrong¬ 
headed as tlmt, upon entering the House, ho wUL forthvsith betake 
himself to the consideration of those maUifra for which he is un- 
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.fttccd; that he will immedhitelj set* about fathoming the mysteries 
of foreign relations, or pmipitating ^ bims^f with chivalrous devo¬ 
tion into the abyss of political econbmy ? It is only a miscalculation 
of Mr. O'Conneira Powers of “conduct*' that can. give rise to that 
supposition, and it would be only by acting in conformity with such 
a supposition that he could eahibit the presumed deficiency, which 
train of reasoning looks very like what logicians call an, argument in p 
circle. What does he himself profess, in his speech at the last Clare 
election, that be will devote himself to? Why, to opening close bo¬ 
roughs ; to purifying the elective franchise; to furthering the local in¬ 
terests of Clare; to the redaction of eccleaiastical revenues; to reform 
in Parliament; to reform in law. Whether all these be sound mea¬ 
sures, or not, is nothing to the question. They are such as Mr. O’Con- 
by his habits, is most competent to; and they are such as have all 
Ae essential characteristics which are to be found in the transactions of 
Catholic affairs. The same indefatigable and active spirit, the same 
practical wisdom and energy of understanding, which exhibited them¬ 
selves, and proved adequate in the one, will exhibit and prove them¬ 
selves adequate in the other; and it is either from an inability to per¬ 
ceive the force of analogy, or from a gratuitous and groundlesii assump¬ 
tion that Mr. O’Connell will in the House turn his mind to subjects for 
the ducussion df which he is unfitted, that it can be supposed he will 
fiul in his Parliamentary caneer. 

We now turn, for a season, from the “Great Agitator" to his col¬ 
league. laying claim to a more lofty and transcendental order of 
intellect than his learned compeer is possessed of, Mr. Sheii demands a 
proportkmably higher order of analysis to form an estimate of his 
powers. As far as our fiat goes, we for the most part acknowledge 
the claims of Mr. Shell; at the same time, we think it only fair to give 
him notice, that we shall have to qualify somewhat this decree when we 
come to speak less abstractedly. As in Mr. O’ConneU’s case, so in 
chat of his talented coadjutor, we shall commence by combating the 
erroneous opinions which are currently held with respect to him. The 
most prevalent we are aware of is this; that, with a copious imagination, 
and 4 large fund of enthusiasm, Mr. Shell possesses few, if any, of the 
more solid and essential qualities of iiv^IIect: and that, whilst, as a pub¬ 
lic speaker, he may be capable of creating a temporary excitement, 
through which the hearer will probably be sensible of a spurious grati¬ 
fication,.yet that he is wholly incompetent to ripen into utility, or to 
mature into any practical advantage, the unwholesome products of bis 
genius. We think tliis is unsound criticism, and that it originates, as 
usual, in the superficiality of the analysis on which it is built. .Tbe 
publie, from tlie nature of .the circumstances under which he was 
placed, heve experienced Mr* Shell principally as a declaimer, and 
some cannot conceive his ever appearing in any other light. Now, we 
think lie is several degrees above this character; and that we can fre¬ 
quently recognise beneath the turbid streams lof passion, sarcasm, and 
kony, which issae from the convulsed lips of the speaker, tbe deer and 
steady current of calmer,deeper thought. But when*leaving the 
isUrow channels of local mwests, he widens, as at Eenenden Heath, 
jfiUk extended views, .then must all acknowledge tbe jcapacity of the 
diMor« We tUnk there% more of die pbiloso^y of eloquence about 
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Mr. Sbeil than ia usually suspected. Of a very inflammable tempera* 
ment like meet of bis countrymen, embarked in a spiriNstirriAg cauM, 
hi8 political liberty the prize contended for, it was natural that the die- 
tates of a higher order of reflection should have been laid aside, ere they 
were matur^, for the impulse of his feelings. Placed in the frout m 
the battle, an object of obloquy, contumely, and acorn, the same ele¬ 
ments of declamatory strife were cdbsequently elicited from him ill 
return. Here was no time for the diplomacy of warfare, the subtle 
argument, the unperturbed chain of reasoning, or even the mellowed 
tone of a qualifled emotion,—much less for the suggestions of a tranquil 
philosophy. The parties engaged hand to hand; burning invectiyes, 
red-hot denunciations, were bandied to and fro, and the whole artillery 
of wrath and indignation brought into action. Mr. Sheil understood 
the nature of the encounter, or rather he felt it, and acted accordingly. 
His temperament, no doubt, suggested the quality of his speeches, rat 
his judgment corroborated the choice. The orator who cannot, or will 
not, vary his powers to the emergency; who supplicates when he should 
denounce, blesses when he should curse, invokes when he should evoke, 
is temperate when he should be on fire, reasons when he should rage,— 
that orator, if he can be called an orator, has learned but half his art, 
and is ignorant of its most essential rudiments—the book of human 
nature. The occasions on which Mr. Sheil has hitherto been brought 
before the public, were such as required b highly-animated and impas¬ 
sioned speaker, and as such he supplied that want. It is inconsequen¬ 
tial to say that, therefore, he is inadequate .to support any other cha¬ 
racter in oratory. The notion that a fervid enthusiasm and a strong 
imagination are incompatible with the highest exercise of the under¬ 
standing, is now classed amongst the exploded hypotheses of former 
times; and experience has shown that intellect is inert until impregnated 
by the fires of the soul. If naturally destitute of these, we in vain, like 
the sacrilegious pilferer of old, endeavour to filch them from Heaven. 
Chatham, Grattan, Canning, Plunkett, Grey, Brougham, all possessed 
and possess these kindling principles, the first two more apparently, ps 
being more frequently engaged in measures which were cdculated to 
fan them into a flame. The absence of passion and enthusiasm on the 
part of a patriot struggling in the same cause that Mr. Sheil did, would 
have formed a strong presumption of impotence in his temperament as 
destitute of these qualities, or misconception in his judgment in coercing 
them; and on the few occasions on which circumstances required a di^ 
ferent " conduct*' in his speeches, such as the case of Penenden Heath, 
we find our opinion of his graver powers fully verified by the chaster, 
more argumentative, and more philosophic tone, which he then ably 
and judiciously adopted.—But Mr. Sheil is also accused of being 
orator. There is a certain set of persons who cannot imagine any con¬ 
nexion between rationality and eloquence, and who conceive Reason to 
be an imposter unless she address them in rags. It is only when 
nakedness reveals infirmity, that the charity of their understandings is 
excited. The meagre, decrepid, and cadaverous appearance of the sup¬ 
plicant satisfies them that they are not putwitted, and persuades them 
of the truth of the stm’y. These persons eschew a happy turn of ex¬ 
pression as they would the songs of Calypso, and look.uran taste as 
the womb of mendacity. ** Touch not the uifclean thing,’* is an injunc- 
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tfoD which seens to weigh heavily on their conmsiences when they come 
in contact with such; and they appear uneasy until they can take rCfhge 
in every-day wisdom or vapid common-place* With them, a steril^ 
of conceptiotf, and a wverty of language, are potent indications of a 
hale and vigorous intellect, and the unsprttuaHzed productions of what 
they caH common-sense (another word fbr popular delusion) Che most 
unArtmg tokens of the same. With true plebeian taste, they love to 
look ‘at the carcase of the mind when there exists not idtality within. 
These pejjNMis, too, fiee the abstract, or any thing that is akin to a phi- 
ICso^bK course of thought. They love particulars. With them the 
'One IS wild theory, the other sound argument; a ponderous and phleg- 
snatic method of delivery also begets in them respect; and on the 
whole, measuring general intellect by their own sieger epitome, they 
•Hire to condemn those who surpass its narrow dimensions. We do not 
hire digress to break a lance with the Utilitarians. However disposed 
we may be to differ from the dogmas of their creed, they are neverthe¬ 
less too respectable a bodv of opponents to treat with any thing but 
courtesy, and their principles much too plausible to be carried by a 
random assault. It is the Inutilitarians, those who'would tlirow every 
thing overboard but prudery, gossip, and common-place; those who 
pore with rapture over the lucubrations of L6rd Bexley and Mr. Bankes, 
ahd who turn with disrelish from the inspirations of sound and unque- 
rulOus politicians; who looU^upon Sadler as a prophet, and lluskisson 
as a mountebank; who accord the palm of oratory to Sergeant Lefroy 
because he is ptosy, and deny it to Sheil because he is eloquent: the&e 
are the persons whom for a moment we turn aside to censure, smite, 
and put to shame. 

Some stronger ground than the foregoing personages have selected 
must be chosen to show Mr. Sheil's incapacity, sMne more natural pre¬ 
sumption of it must be exhibited, than bis possessing imagination, or 
enthusiasm, or eloquence. As well might they deduce physical debility 
from the strength of the muscles, or moral depravity from the health of 
the conscience. We mean not, however, as we before slated, to speak 
the language of advocacy; and farther on, we shall not be backward in 
declaring our sense of Mr. Sheil's defects. At present, we combat a 
sweeping assertion, and must meet it by general arguments. But, at 
this or aiw other time, we unreservedly give as our verdict, that the 
nature of Mr. Shell's talents is by no means indicative of their insuffi¬ 
ciency, but of their vigour and strength. We shall not, indeed, go so 
far as to say that he would appear to most advantage in the opening of 
a budget, or in expounding a system of finance; we doubt whether he 
would shine in the Exchequer, or shed a lustre on the Mint, although 
it spears, latterly, that a knowledge of simple addition and multiplica¬ 
tion 18 all that the trustees of the public burthens require. As a poli¬ 
tical economist, also, we know not Mr. Sheil, nor as such are we ever 
likely to recognise him. There is certainly a limit in abstract reason- 
bog, beyond which he would not ambition to'^pass; and we doubt not 
but that he would ibel altogether desolate and unprotected whenever 
"lie travelled out of the jurisdiction of the passions. His insufficiency, 
Imwever, on such ocemons would not arise from uiy natural defect, 
*)ll^ from what, in its Operation, is nearly tantamount to itj-^oamely, dfs- 
Where this did not exist, hiS judgment, we think, would be 
fully competent, whether the subject on which he exercised it was 
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arithmetic* or human nature. Ability may be rendered pauive by 
iadioation. -Were Mr. Sheira zest for the inveatigation of awn t«iia|a 
and raw produce equal to the intereat he takes in the analysia of sub* 
jecta more purely moral, we doubt not but Uiat he wouldifeel no men¬ 
tal impediment in applying to the former a vigoroua anderatandin^* 
Questions of mixed policy, however, aa being more congenial to biS 
taatea, would, in consequence, be also a more favourable illuatratlon of 
hia powers. < >On subjects such as these, we think he would produce an 
impression. It must be recollected, too, that the question of Entand^ 
pation had been fully probed and sifted, and literally turned Inside out. 
It was only genius that could place it in any new light, or could pro¬ 
duce on the sated hearer any additionar impression. This considers* 
tion must tend to remove the scruples of those who are sceptical of Mr. 
Sheira general powers, from the supposition that he has hitherto fou^t 
from a vantage ground. It is true, the demeanour of the Parfit^ 
mentary orator (and we think that at no distant period we may bail 
Mr. Shell as such), shoulditnd would be very different from that of the 
declaimer at the Corn Exchange. The foaming lip, the blood-shot 
eye, the clenched hand, the convulsed frame, must rarely then be seen. 
Nevertheless, though Mr. Sheil would now appear in a new and more 
temperate character, we do not think he would Jose by being thus 
metamorphosed, but that he would exchange at par all the exagge¬ 
rations of attitude for its natural involutidlas, all the excesses of impe¬ 
tuous thought for a more sustained and tranquil course of reflection, all 
the rabies and fierceness of language for more qualified vehemence 
and subdued strength of expression. With the experience that Mr. 
Sheil is now possessed of, and arrived as he is at that time of life when 
all the faculties are fully developed, he could not fail in moulding the 
talents with which bt' is endowed, to suit the new objects on which 
' he will hereafter have to exercise them, if called to a seat in the na¬ 
tional council. 

Having now viewed these two gentlemen apart, and vindicated, as we 
conceive, their talents from the general charge of insufficiency, we shall 
proceed to place them, side by side, in contrast. Here two cases of 
comparison suggest themselves; the one confined to the transaction 
of Catholic afiairs, and having reference to the abilities of the parties, 
as displayed in the furtherance of Emancipation ; the other comprising 
a consideration of those abilities with respect to general capacity, and 
with a view to theft exercise in a House of Commons. These two cases 
are different. Though it be certain that there subsists analogy suffi¬ 
cient, between the details of the Catholic cau^e, and those of general 
.legislation, to ensure the able man of business in the former, being also 
an able man of business in the latter; it d6es not follow, that after being 
transferred from the consideration of one to that of the other, be will 
preserve a proportionate superiority even in this respect, much less in 
any more enlarged sphere of intellect, over another person who might 
have previously competed with him. As to the fint of these cases, 
there is little, if any ^fterence of opinion with respect to the relative 
merits of the two gentlemen; and our discussing it, might be deemed 
superfluous, did it not serve, as we trust it will* to illustrate the second 
limb of our inquiry. We imagine it is pretty generallj^ conceded, that 
whatever value we may place upon Mr. SbeiVs abilities, as tending to 
aid Emancipation, we must estimate Mr. O^Connell’s at a consider- 
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i^y higher rate, Hia powers of eooduct at once stamped him as Ae 
great leader. The machine oote set in motioo, Mr. Sfaeil,. by the po> 
tent energy of his eloquence, added abundantly to iu inomentum; but 
his was npt tjie sinewy and brawny arm that gave it the furst impulse. 
It was with the vit intrttat of the questien that Mr. O’Coimeil bad to 
contendL On every relapse to inactivity, it was the lever of liis mind 
that forced it on again. He was the masterxmpver. Mr. O’ConneU 
would have procured Emancipation without the aid of Mr. Sheil; Mr. 
Sfaeil mig)tt have procured it without the aid of Mr. O’Connell. Of 
course,,we speak of speedy Emancipation. Sir Harcourt Lees and the 
Irish nation must have carried it sooner or later, We do not, however, 
mean to state that it was on9 by what is popularly called eloquence 
Mr. Shiel nought to advance the question, but by its more philosophi- 
qsl Interpretation, fn which a large share of practical ability is compre- 
Itpded. What we would assert is* that with respect to the cause in 
which >thejr were embarked, ^Mr* O^Connell possessed more of those 
useful TOwers, more of that business'^like^ conduct,” the application 
of which waa necessary for its advancement. Cast in a rougher mould 
than his colleague, less sensitive, less fastidious, less morbid, more 
anxious about the end than the means, desirous of resting his reputa¬ 
tion and the quesden on some tangible bash, and comparatively care¬ 
less of occupying an eminence in the ideal world, preferring to be an 
object of sight rather than vdl faith, Mr. O^Connell descended at once 
into the pa^s of literal life, and forcing his way through the crowd with 
the earnestness of a person intent on arriving at a certain and definite 
goal, be was wholly unconcerned whether the bystanders should re¬ 
mark the slovenliness of his gait, or the rustic violence of his speed, 
provided he at length reached the object that he sought. This single¬ 
ness of purpose, this unity of design it was, tbat,^ndered such service 
to his cause, and impelled it forwa^ in a rectilinear course. There was 
no complicadon of views or interests in his system to create any di¬ 
vergency. The resting-places of his ambidon were also the pivots of 
the question. This waa the line of conduct that dictated the first 
Clare election, this was the spirit in which it was undertaken. Of the 
looksis-on, some laughed, some frowned, some wept, others stood on 
each aide in wonder and amaze; but meanwhile the Agitator jostled on, 
pommelled this person, shouldered that, shoved the high sheriff out of 
the way, trod on the heels of Sir Edward O'Brien, was elected the 
member for Clare, and thus both precipitated the measure and at¬ 
tained the eminence bis talents deserved. Now this manner of 
** roughing it,” as the phrase goes, does not suit Mr. Sheil’s taste. 
His turn of mind is more aristocratical than that of his colleague, ]es% 
fitted for the plebeian coniad of matter-o&fact and practical life. He 
may desire to place himself and the cause on a summit, but then he is 
also solicitous that the ascent should be tracked with glories. No vul- 
gat foot-print must defile the haunts to be trodden by him, no rude 
concourse must throng bis ways; for the crowd the highway was made, 
whilst to him, to wend round the mountain’s side, and approach its brow 
through passes inaccessible to all, is more grateful than even the at- 
t^iMnt of the pinnacle itself. The two objects of placing the ques- 
tktft in a lofty situation, and himself in an imposing attitude throu^mut 
gU'iKi etages, not being coincident, or in die same line, necessarily dis- 
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traeted bit attention. His course was rather circuitous than* direct. 
The simultaneoiis meetings, we believe, originated with Mn Shml) and 
their practical effect was certainly most adequate. Yet here the tran- 
seendratal spirit is ap^rent. The poetry of die conception, and its 
utility, evidently strive, in his mind, for masteries. At one time he eoift^ 
pares them to “ Briareus upraising his hundred ban^then again he 
contemplates with enthusiasm ** the universal genuflection,” ** the c<>in« 
mon cry of liberty issuing from the altars of Godand then win^ up 
with the practical effect, “two thousand three hundred petitions signed 
upon two thousand three hundred altars, and rushing at the Same time 
into the councils of the legislature, may not excite alarm, but cannot be 
treated with, contempt.” Now, while M(. Shell was giving utterance to 
this energetic passage, and certainly demonstrating most powerfully the 
eflicacious results that would follow from the projdct, Mr. O’Cotlnell 
was very probably drawing up a plan by which it was to be matured 
into fact, and absolutely setting the wheels of the engine into motion. 
Both, then, were instrumental, both were practical, but not equally 
so; there was more of the operative about Mr. 0*ConnelI, more of the 
artisan; it was he who hewed the stones and cemented them together; 
the beauty of the architecture and the sculpture might not have been 
his, but by whom was the structure reared ? doubtless by none but 
him. Its entablature, its frescoes, and its capital^, by giving an im¬ 
posing grandeur to the whole, may have, And mint have compelled the 
blasphemer to venerate, when he came but to scoff and contemn; yet 
the rich carving and splendid imagery were^ after all, little more than 
the non-esBentials and accidents of the majestic pile itself. They might 
vanish, but the edifice would still remain; whilst the former couhd never 
exist until the latter began to be. Mr. 0*ConneJI was the labourer, Mr. 
Sbeil was the sculptor; but inasmuch as the skill of the one is useless 
without the ener^ of the other,—since this is necessary, that dispensa¬ 
ble,—we must pronounce that the first of these gentlemen was best cal¬ 
culated to further Catholic Emancipation, and confirm the sentence of 
the public, which declared, that on this occasion Mr. O^Connell’s talents 
and general capacity were paramount. 

Wo come now to the second case, in which we propose to give an 
opinion as to the mutual relation in which the learned gentlemen will 
probably stand with respect to each other’s abilities, if ever they meet 
together on the legislative platform. Here we must speak with rather 
more reserve; and walking, as we shall be obliged to do| in the twi¬ 
light, roust find onr way with caution. We feel, on the whole, inclined 
to think, that in this case the before-mentioned disproportion between 
the learned gentlemen would be diminished, if not reversed. Though 
the opportumties for exhibiting “ conduit*' in its most literal sense, 
would remain after their transference into the House of Commons; yet 
they would be much rarer than before, and will seldom, if ever, require 
It to any thing like the same amount; whilst, on the other band, that 
departntent of it which comprehends the suggestions of practical 
measures, and their enforcement through means of eloquent reason¬ 
ing, will increase by the influx of such new and various matter as 
daily pours in on the legislature. Here Mr. Sheil could throw his 
whole strength into what before he could only partially and pas¬ 
sionately alnide to, and support the character of a more rigid rea- 
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soner than bis faculties of conduct suggested to him, ishen the pub* 
lie mind did not require demonstration, but declamation, to sustain 
its precarious excitement. Here, ther^re, he would bare sufficient 
room to expatiate in, widicnit treeing over again his own footsteps, 
or being compelled to draw on the excesses of his imagination, or 
bis enthusiasm, in order to throw an interest«orer exheusted topics. 
Doubtlessi his colleague also will find ample space for his movemenU in 
a Hboase ofXbtiimons; but the question is, will he not find too much of 
this space i Would not a smaller stage of tliought be better proportioned 
to his pdwers ? A nation is not too large for his practical talents, but 
will tkOC his more purely intellectual ones lose somewhat of their dimen¬ 
sions in the theatre of St. Stephen’s? It must never be lost sight of, 
tbat we arwspeaking comparatively; that we are treating of the abilities 
of diese two individuals in respect to one another; and that in alluding 
to relative, we do not mean thereby to infer positive deficiency. As we 
have before said, there exists a sufficient andogy between the details of 
Ca^oHc affairs, and those of general parlmraentary business, to insure 
Mr. O'Conneirs making a hij^ly respectable appearance in the House; 
but it is now for us to decide whether he would there diow that superi¬ 
ority over his colleague which he has hitherto exhibited. We are in¬ 
clined to think he will not. With much industry and perseverance, 
much sagacity and^stuteness, considerable powers of reasoning where 
the subject is small and specific, and the land-marks, as in his brief, 
plain and abundant, he is comparatively helpless and bewildered on a 
more wide and extensive field, in the one case he never wanders; in 
the ocher he frequently does; and travelling at random, when he would 
seek ilm point from which be had at first set out, he cannot retrace the 
way* 

Here, now, we think Mr. Sheil has the advaolage. Though, as we 
have before said, indisposed by temperament to abstract his ideas 
where human nature is not prominent, we think he is fully equal to 
that process where it is. The warmth of his genius contains strong 
expansive poweri, and his speculative foculties enable him to direct his 
footsteps independently of the aid of those beacons without which Mr. 
OCoBnell cannot advance. Those very functions of mind which avail¬ 
ed the latter, and were rather detrimental to the former gentleman, in 
the transaction of Catholic affiurs, would, we think, now produce con* 
tiary effects. The more near knd tangible objects which lay under the 
eye and tharband, and of which Mr. O'Connell so ably availed himself, 
thereby excelling bis colleague in the management of those affairs, are 
elsewhere comparatively fe& and scanty; at the same time also, that 
the habit of walking by sight has creat^ in him an inability to walk by 
mind; whilst, on tbe other bmd, the farsightedness of Mr. Shell,which 
caused him to overlook, or see indistinctly, those matters which pressed 
too close on his vision, would now enable him to discover, in their due 
and plainly-defined proportions, what lay^fi the more remote vista of 
thought. To exemplify. Were Mr. O'Connell to bring in a bill for 
the regulation of Vestries, for instance, we are convinced that he would 
make as clear and luminous an exposition as could be made by any 
tnsmber in the'House. Were he to rise in order to advocate a repeal 
the Union, we think he would wbtdly fail. In tbe one, he would be 
as it were, on a line with his course marked out; in the other, 
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on n surface with nothing io direct him. We think> ebOf that lie could 
do no more than skim this surfacei tet hia course be what it ^might. 
W« {hink, that with full competency to sound the depths of the one 
subject^ be would be wholly incompetent to fathom those of the other: 
we think, that whilst dilating on those consequences of die Union which 
are evident, he would not perceive those fundamental ones, which, 
though not so apparent, are infinitely more influential; nay, that from 
a deficiency in the faculties of abstraction, he would attribute efiects to 
wrong causes, and, vice versa, connect matter with the question, which 
had with it no natural alliance, whilst at the same time he omitted that 
which was vitally united to it; we conceive, in fact, that he would take 
what we call a popular view of the subject, not a scientific one. Now, 
with respect to Mr. Sheil we have a different opinion. We tliink be 
would fail in’discussing a small and pracdcal question, such as the re¬ 
gulation of Vestries, whilst he would exhibit considerable ability on such 
a one as the Union. The first would hamper him down to a mechani¬ 
cal process of reasoning, if we may so speak, the which Mr. Shell un- 
feignedly eschews. The ardency of his nature would not allow of his 
descending step by step, but would impel him to rush down a whole 
flight at once, which, with all due respect for Mr. Sbeil's saltatory powers, 
would not be the way to treat the matter. The subject itself, also, would 
not interest him. It would be too near the ground, And its details too 
much of the nature of leading-strings, to he grateful to a mind jealous 
of any interference with its free movements, and proudly independent 
of any but its own free and unassisted resources. In a more open field 
of discussion, such as a repeal of the Union^ these restrictions would 
not exist. 

Such are our surmises with respect to the different displays which 
these two gentlemen would be likely to make in a British House of 
Commons. Here, as we have said, we would be inclined to yield by 
anticipation the palm to Mr. Sbeil. The words of experience, how¬ 
ever, are more to be trusted than those of propliecy. The former only 
require common judgment to dictate them, the latter inspiration; ami 
although we would fain lay claim to the gift of the seer, we doubt if, 
in this age of scepticism, the demand would be confirmed: we ourselves 
also confess that we only see,as it were,through a glas*8 darkly; and even 
were we assured of the truth of our testimony, we can write no miracle 
to prove it. The index of our favourable opinion, it is true, points, in 
this stage of the investigation, to Mr. Sheil; still, we are by no means 
80 certain that be will exhibit the talent that we give him credit for, as 
we are that his isolleague will evince that whidi we have attributed to 
him. Mr. Sbeil may fail altogether, Mr. O’Connell cannot. The suc¬ 
cess of the one is problematical, that of the other determined; the 
former gentleman may occupy a lofty, or, by possibility, an humble po¬ 
sition in public life; Mr. O'Connell cannot fill either, except as he is 
already exalted by the redemption of a nation. The higbly-respect- 
able medium of an able man of business he will never fall below ; that 
he will not rise considerably above it, with respect to his parliamentary 
career, is, we think, about equally probable. Our opinion is, that he 
will generally bold that middle course, and of this we are far more cer¬ 
tain than we are of Mr. Sheil’s succeeding. Genius is less to be de-^ 
pended On than the steady temper of practical talent* ^ It is sometimes 
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intractable, diflSeult to be tamed, impatient of coercion, and it is only by 
' the conUDued cbaatminga that It receives from a vigorons understand¬ 
ing, that its mlder impulses can be sufficiently restrained. We are cer¬ 
tain Mr. Shdl is possessed of genius, we think he is also possessed of 
a controlling intellect, and that, now he has passed the meridian of 
youth, the latter has asserted its dominion. Let him take care, how¬ 
ever, that it preserves it. Without meaning to join common cause with 
the InudKtarians, we must grant that Mr. Shell sometimes abuses, very 
much to his detriment, some of bis best qualities. Mr. Shell’s mind is 
an original one, yet a violent struggle after originality is, we think, one 
of his besetting sins, and inclines many to doubt that be possesses what 
he appears so solicitous to lay claim to. The dread that Mr. Shell feels 
of being common-place, leads him, when forced by circumstances into 
ordinary topics, to trick out the homely subject with words and expres¬ 
sions too ornate, too inflated, too much overlaid with gaudy words 
and gorgeous ornament, which cause satiety to anticipate conviction. 
Irony, sarcasm, ridicifle, invective, apostrophe, metaphor, and trope, all 
crowd and shoulder one another, in brilliant miscellany, through his 
speeches, making a tumultuous and straggling attack on -the mind of 
hearer, until it is overpowered and exhausted by these constant and 
pungent appeals to its most sensitive faculties, rather than conquered 
or led captive. Other and more minute blemishes we might point out, 
but we have given sufficient to satisfy the scruples of criticism, and, as 
we hope, to warn him off those shoals on which be may make ship¬ 
wreck of his reputation. We are fully aware of the inflammable na¬ 
ture of the subjects on which Mr. Sheilhashitherto been engaged, and 
of the urgent necessity there was of lighting up the public mind into 
a perception of its wrongs. 

With respect to the style Mr. O’Connell adopts in his speeches, we 
have to make but few remarks. He does not aim at eloquence, and 
therefore is not obnoxious to rigid criticism, at the same time that the 
emotions of a sanguine temperament occasionally almost ripen into it, 
and in most of his speeches there is a continuous ebullition of volcanic 
energy, which if not attaining to oratory, has nevertheless the effect of 
rendering his hearers attentive, and keeping them up to the level of bis 
* own excitement. The multiplicity of his avocations, and the hurry of 
public life, prevent him imparting to bis speeches even that finish which, 
under more fiivonrable circumstances, he might be fully competent to. 
His language, therefore, is in general careless and slovenly, and his ar¬ 
guments frequently unconnected and inconsequential, yet not more so 
than tbo diflBeultiea he labours under must warrant. Where some short 
time has been taken for preparation, a higher power is apparent. His 
speech on the Vestry Act, bmore alluded to, may, we think, be taken 
as a fair specimen of his more elaborate performances. We conceive it 
to be one of singular ability. 
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ANECDOTES OF RUSSIA. 

At the present Mriod when the eyes of all Europe are twmed to^ 
ward Russia and Turkey, I imagine that descriptions of either coun¬ 
tries cannot fail to be amusing; and as 1 have resided some time in 
both countries, a few anecdotes of the former may not be misplaced. 

1 was in Moscow in 1828, and attended the religious observance of 
the anniversary of the retreat of the French army from that cityt The 
snow had fallen, and the prospect of a rigid winter was everywhere 
conspicuous ; sledges had superseded the droskas, and the whole view» 
comprising the Sparrow Hills, looked cheerless and uncomfortable. 
At ten o'clock in the morning, the inhabitants of the city assembled 
near the Holy Gate* of the Kremlin; and here I awaited the proces¬ 
sion, 1 may say, with considerable coolness. It was useless to pass the 
Gate, as every one so doing to enter the Kremlin must be uncovered. 
This act of veneration is traced by some as a commemoration of the 
miraculous delivery of the Kremlin from an invasion of the Tartars; 
others date the custom from the cessation of the last plague.f The 
procession began about half-past ten : it consisted of all the clergy of 
Moscow, and certainly was accompanied by almost all the lower class 
of the inhabitants. The riches of the churches were exhibited, and the 
dresses or decorations of the more advanced divines, were the most 
splendid 1 ever beheld; the lower class, comprising the curates, &c. 
walked uncovered, their long, flowing hair; hanging over their shoul¬ 
ders ; the banners of the churches, the crucifix, the soldiers, and the 
populace, making a sight novel and imposing. This is a grand holi¬ 
day for the Russians; the saints have an extra quantity of candles 
presented, and the image over the gate, (whose miraculous power, 
when Bonaparte attempted to destroy the Kremlin, interposed in so 
signal a manner, that the glass which covered the saint was unbroken,) 
has more prostrations on that day than all the year put together. The 
women were all in their best attire, and some, in spite of the little eyes, 
and those far apart, looked attractive and pretty. The Tartar, the 
Persian, the French, German, Eeglisb, and Russian nations, mingled 
in the ceremony, and accompanied the procession round the walls of the 
Kremlin. It was a sight, mingled with the recollection of that famous 
retreat, that amply repaid the uneasy sensations of cold and fatigue. 

That Moscow was burnt by the Russians themselves, no one can 
doubt; it was their mode of defence from the first moment of the in¬ 
vasion, and would, had it entirely succeeded in Moscow, in all probabi¬ 
lity have placed Napoleon under the protection of Alexander. Rosiop- 
chin was a very fit person to entrust with this commission: if the re¬ 
ports of the Russians of the present day are to be credited, he was not 
only a brave and a good general, but a man of considerable education. 
The following anecdote may be amusing, and contribute to show Ros- 
topchin in his proper character. A young Frenchman, who was tutor 
in a Russian nobleman’s family, and who bad received the usual hos¬ 
pitable and generous treatment of the Russians, lampooned the father 
of the children under bis care in a poem, called ** Large Panse,”— the 
Russian being rather inclined to corpulency. The lampoon was well 
written, and wounded the pride of the writer’s benefactor : it was soon 
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whispered over Moscow* ami the Fteachtmui gisdiy received hit pass- 
po 3 rt $ but on going out of Moscow* he was arrest^ and thrown into 
prison ibr tno days: be was liberated at the expiration of that time* 
and received the following letter from Rostopchin:— 

** Septembre^ 1813. 

** Je ne vous oonnais pas* et je ne veux pas vous connaitre. Vous joignez a 
rimpudence Fran^aise* la belle v^u de mepriser le pays od on vous accorde 
follment llmpimit^. Fourquoi avez vous diioiai le metier de pr^septeur? 
est»ce pour corrompre la betise* et Tinexp^ence? et qu'ltes vous vous 
mtme ? Je connais voire m^re* et c*est par igaxd pour son age* que j*uBe 
Findulgence avec vous. Votre poeme* de * La^e Panse** vous aurait ou- 
vert lea pottes du Nordr 11 faut que vous ayez un fond de vice pour vous 
hoDorer du nom de Fran^ais* syoonisme de brigand. Pensez murement k 
VOS actions* et si vous n'btes pas plus circonspect k Tav^iir* votre fin sera 
mauvais. Le gdnereux Alexandre livre quelqiiefoiB 4 la juBtioe* les fidds ser- 
viteurs du Coquin Napoleon." 

There ia a whimsical postscript to this letter, which the indelicacy of 
the language prohibits me from inserting. 

All travellers have ridiculed the auperstUions of the Russians* and 
not without reason, 

A stranger* in passing through the Goatonoi-Dwn* will he struck by 
the appearance of the numerous merchants* and shopkeepers of the same 
calUng* close together. In this respect* Moscow resembles Constanti¬ 
nople in its bazaars; and whoever has visited these two cities will be 
struck by the resemblance. Thus* the silversmiths are together ; the 
shoe, or print bazaar* quite separate; and to each trade* from the sharp- 
sighted money-changer to the cheating vender of furs* a separate place 
is allotted. But of all thriving trades* god-making is one of the best. 
Shops* by hundreds* are filled with ready-made divinities; but in en¬ 
tering this shop, the Russian will select the one belonging to the master 
of the house, to which he makes his bow and his cross. 

It requires some management to refrain from laughing at the absurd, 
prostrations and crossings of all the fools of the town* at every daub 
at which a candle can be burnt. It is really difficult sometimes to pass 
the miraculous image before-mentioned* over the gate of the Kremlin* 
without stumbling over some old* besotted* bigoted woman* who* 
in spite of dirt and droskas, knocks her head* with unremitted sanctity, 
for an hour against the pavement. Often have 1 seen a long-bearded 
hypocrit# offering some foolish girl a relic to kiss; while the poor de¬ 
luded creature imagined the pious offering of a few copecs would insure 
the safety of a lover or parent from the heretic Turk. Every droska- 
driver crosses himself when he passes one of these public gods ; and the 
merchant, before he drives liimself to cheat you, most piously makes 
the sign of the cross. But this species of adoration is* of course* better 
seen in a <^ureb. Happy he who can get near an^altar* or the carpet 
before it; this is sure salvation, and heads and tails make the most ridi¬ 
culous motions. Old 4 ud young, men and women, greybeards and chil¬ 
dren, all kotow it to a4a)iration. From these frequent prostrations, 
hasty travellers would conclude the Russian is sincere in his devotic^ns. 
) know a young Englishman who had his pocket picked in the Casan 
irburch in Petersburg* and the theft was committed by one who prac- 
prostrations most earnestly. At the door of almost all Rnssian 
iMMm will bh found a vender of candles, by which, to pious saints, 
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they make conceasiona. The caodle-marchant invariably erosees hin* 
sell the whole of the ceremouji excepting when be pocketa ^he* money 
for these holy offerings. A Russian's prayers seem to consist in two 
words^ **Gospodi Pomelui!'’ ** The Lord have mercy upon dsl** and in 
the chapel at Galitzin's Hospital^ near Moscow, this is sung with the 
most admirable effect. 1 do not remember in all my life to have heard 
voices that had such an effect upon me as in the above church. No 
music is allowed; and the singers are so well selected, that they gene- 
rally sing in the four or five best notes of their voices, the bass bein^ 
deep indeed, and the higher notes sung by boys. Every traveller hu 
remarked this in the Emperor^s chapel at Petersburg; but the pre¬ 
ference is given, by good judges, in favour of Galitzin's Hospital. 

We have heard from several late travellers in the North, that the 
Russian Government is famous for its toleration; and tbeSe travellers 
found their opinion upon the fact, that four or five churches of different 
religions are to be found in the Newski Perspective at Petersburg. As 
far as the fact of these churches existing, they are right; but in other 
respects they are decidedly wrong. A foreigner may worship God in 
what manner he likes ; but a Russian cannot so easily change his reli¬ 
gion.—At Moscow, in November last, 1 saw a man who had been kept 
in prison for eighteen months on a charge of heresy; he bad never been 
tried, but had been kept in solitary confinement. We have heard from 
a late traveller that the Russians enjoy a Habeas Corpus act; but when 
one is personally acquainted with a man enjoying all the delights of so¬ 
litary confinement for eighteen months, we are inclined, of course, to 
doubt the truth of the assertion. * 

In Moscow, also, all kinds of churches exist, and amongst these is a 
church, for it cannot be called a mosque, for Tartar worship. I at¬ 
tended on Friday; as they had no minah to call the pious at the hour of 
prayer, the Imaun mounted a wall, and stood in a tottering situation, 
exhorting the people with Allah is God!—come to prayer, come to 
prayer. Prayer is to be preferred to sleep,a loud and singing 
voice. On my approach, the door was opened; but as I did not seem 
inclined to relinquish my warm boots, on a day when the thermometer 
was at 10^ below zero, a compromise was made, on condition that I 
would not spit upon the floor: to this I readily consented, and was pro¬ 
vided with a bench in a quiet corner of the church.' 

On the entrance of a Tartar, he immediately relinquished his boots, 
and stood upon a carpet with his face towards Mecca; he then pro¬ 
strated himself three times,—some continued this for about ten minutes; 
they then put their hands upon their eyes, and then the thumbs, with 
the hand extended to the tips of their ears; the hands were then held 
clasped in front of the body, and the silent devotion ensued. By the 
two former motions, I concluded they intended to shut out from the 
eyes and ears all worldly objects and sounds. Erect, and faced towards 
Mecca, they stood in silent devotion, which now and then was'inter¬ 
rupted by a prostration, or a deep sigh. The Mullah, who had been 
silently employed, as well as the rest, after about half an hour’s devo¬ 
tion, mounted a small elevated place, and delivered (leaning on a reed) 
a discourse, the upshot of which I did not clearly understand. But at 
the condusioD, when the priest called out to Mectni," all the devout 
rushed towards the priest, and bowed, and repeated ** Bis millah.” 
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they ranged themselvM in ranka Ijke aoldim, * and I saw the Imaun 
very busily ein|d<^,ed in keeping the rear rank dofceto the front* After 
this they dimrsed. 'fbe^ seemed, throughout, very devout worship* 
pers; nor did they seem displeased at my attendance, but bowed to me 
on leaving the church. 

1 had often heard of the ceremonies of a Tartar funeral, and in all 
my travela in this world 1 never had been fortunate enough to see one. 
1 now gave myself up to continual inquiries concerning the health of a 
very wealthy Tartar, whom I understood to be in a very precarious 
state. About a fortnight after my kind inquiries he died, and I deter¬ 
mined to do him the honour to attend his funeral. He very nearly 
escaped my vigilance: but one day, as 1 was walking near the Gostonoi 
Own, I saw ten or twelve men running away with a large box, which 
was carried on poles. I soon found out that this was my ftriend, and 
away I ran by the side of the box along the Kremlin wall, to the 
bridge which crosses the Moskowa; here I found a droska, and very 
Shortly afterwards I was in 'the line of these vehicles formed by the 
Tartars. As this was a man of some note, every man of that persuasion 
in Moscow was in attendance. The bearers were occasionally relieved, 
but they never stopped for this ceremony; they seemed determined to 
run him to earth as quickly as possible. The first halt we made was 
at the Tartar church above mentioned: here the coffin (if it can be 
called one) was placed on the Mecca side of the church, but outside of 
it, and the Tartars took up a pious but a wet situation on the ground 
in its rear. J endeavoured to get a better sight of the ceremony by ad¬ 
vancing in front of the coffin, but my old friend the Imaun waved re¬ 
spectfully to me, intimating that I was not to stand between the corpse 
and Mecca. The priest said a short prayer in a hurried tone, when the 
bearers again seised the coffin and trotted it away to its final destina¬ 
tion. The Tartars entered the church, and prayed in good earnest for 
about ton minutes. Then, on they came Cowards the Tartar burial-. 


ground, on droskas, as before. I'he ground destined for this purpose 
is about four worsts from the city, to the northward of the Smolensko 
road; and for once in my life I was not asked for my passport in pass¬ 
ing a Russian barrier. 

The burial-ground commands a very fine view of Moscow and the 
surrounding country, and the day was particularly fine and clear. The 
grave was dug in the direction of Mecca, and Jbraided at the bottom 
like a coffin. The Tartars having formed themselves in a semicircle 
in the rear of the Mullah and the Imaun, the corpse was taken from 
the box ; it was wrapped in rich shawlsi and perfumed with myrrh; it 
bad been embalmed so well that no taint of cotrupdon reached me* 
The body was very shortly uncovered to the last sheet, and was placed 
by the priest himself in the grave, with the feet towards Mecca. The 
priest then sat down in bis former position, and the scene became un¬ 
commonly hueresttng. The droska-drivers occupied the left of the 
grave. My party, widi a Russian butcher or two, with some little chil¬ 
dren, the right, and the Faithful the centre, each of whom, on the priest 
having pla^ the corpse, kissed wme earth and threw it in the grave. 
A de^ silence lasted about two minutes, which was broken by the 
ijftet, who, assisted by the Imaun, sung the prayers in a mpst discor- 
IpM voice and arnasal intonation. The bands'of aU*wero*tben held as 
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if reading a book, the bands representing the book; and the' ceremony 
ended by the Tartars stroking each his face and beard. 

The Russians, who make more salams to a candle, providing it lights 
some daub of a picture, than the Tartar does prostrations \n ^ood 
earnest, seemed not a little amused and attentive, but stood uncovei^, 
apd shook their long taIIow*candle-like even-cut curls, which being af- 
sisted by the wind, gave a wildness to the scene, which I never before 
remember to have witnessed. 


doddriogb'6 correspondence.* 

Doddaidoe was one of those marked and foremost men that alone deserve 
to be remembered among posterity, and of whom details^ apparently the most 
inconsideraide, are strictly matters of interest to all who delight in andysing 
the characters and tracing the conduct of men of superior powers. Or what 
advantage is it to coiitemplatethe course of me^ocnty,or study the efifhsions 
of those whose career ana v/hose influence are scarcely distinguishable irom 
thousands of their contemporaries—but to encoura^ indolence, foster preju« 
dice, and obstruct the progress of intelligence ? Tliere is nothing exciting 
about sucli persons; while the men, whose native energies, struggling into 
light, gave them priority and power among their equals, and commanded 
their esteem and admiration, infuse, W theii* example and success, fresh sti¬ 
mulus into a thousand generations. But then it is not enough to be told— 
here they were born, and there they were taught—this was their field of ac¬ 
tion, and those were their associates—such and such were their productions, 
composed under such circumstances and on such occasions;—we desire to 
know the individual more intimately, more familiarly—in all his relations, at 
home and abroad, in the bosom of his family, and the intercourse of his 
friends, in his undress as well as his state-dress; and wherever the means of 
communicating such information exist, it is sure^ a moral and sacred duty 
in the possessor to produce them fully and frankly. To act thus would in¬ 
deed enlighten; whereas, to conceal one half of the man is only to keep us 
in the dark, and deprive us of the real benefit to be gathered from the closer 
knowledge of such as, endowed with higher abilities, are destined by nature to 
advance the course of moral knowledge. In the case of Doddridge, materials 
exist in abundance, and, luckily, they have at length fallen into the hands 
of a man—a great-grandson of the author's—with sense and spirit enough to 
present them to the world unmutilated. They consist of ^ considerable mass 
of correspondence, the greater part written in his earlier days, before he was 
involved in his more serious and pressing engagements; and a diary, de¬ 
scriptive not of daily and minute occurrences, but of the state of his private 
feelings, and the more striking incidents of his life. Why, it may be asked, 
have they been so loj^ witlmeld? One reason probably was, the little 
value that was, till of late, set upon personal detaib by the public, and the 
consequent apprehension they would be welcome but to few; and some scru- 

S le, moreover, was felt, lest the publicatidn of such familiar matters might 
e'^gate from the dignity of the author, unduly contrast with the gravity of 
a personage like Doddridge, and exhibit him in a light scarcely becoming his 
theolc^cm character. But, thanks to the more liberal, or at least more in-, 
quisitive spirit of our times, original and personal documents are sought after 
with increasing ardour, and are prompted, we are deposed to thiw, by an 
unquenchable desire to know the truth, and the whole truth, relative to the 
^«at of by-gone days. It is one of the best rigra of the intdltgrace of our 
times, that while profession and perhaps hypocrisy are more justly chaige- 
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able on society than ever they were, and more concealmenta are aimed at. 
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will lead us inevitably to judge correctly of things as they,are; the applica¬ 
tion of past experience to the analysis and estimate of the present^ is irro- 
pressible; and we thus shall at once instruct ourselves, and establish surer 
principles for the guidance of those who come after us. 

The portion of Doddridge’s correspondence now published is exclusively 
that of nis youth, extending only to his twenty-seventl\ year, and containing 
little of the grave matters and graver discussions the reader might haply 
anticipate from so venerable a name. The topics are chiedy relative to 
matters of personal interest—to the course of his education—to the subjects 
of his lighter readings—the affairs of his friends—the state of his feelings 
and affections—his solitude in the obscure village he resides in, and the un¬ 
licked and unintelligent society his intercourse with the world is confined to. 
He wdh not yet in conflict with much of the important business of life. In a 
subsequent portion, we shall find him in correspondence with all the more 
iniluenttid of his own class, and with many of the distinguished personages 
of the day, appealed to as authority, and respected as a sage and a saint; 
but with this we have nothing at present to do. If the reader be disap¬ 
pointed by lack of incidents, or the absence of weighty topics, he will be am¬ 
ply repaid by the truth and nature that reign through the whole of his com¬ 
munications with his familiar friends. He writes with all the warmth and 
vivacity of youth; free from all affectation, and unrestrained by any mis¬ 
trust He has no misgivings, no apprehension of misconstruction, in the 
midst of what has occasionally an oir of levity. Light-hearted and unso¬ 
phisticated, he indulges his natural gaiety and turn for humour, and gives 
expression to the promptings of a playful fancy, in a tone of innocent budi- 
nage, that must be felt at once to be perfectly guileless. Mr. Humphreys 
has clipped away none of this exuberance; be is too wise a man to comply 
with the fastidious and sectarian admirers of Dr. Doddridge. Should the 
^ety of expression,” says he, “ conspicuous in much of the correspondence, 
be to any a source of offence, 1 wish them warmer hearts ana sounder 
heads.” . ■ 

Doddridge was of the class of dissenters known by the name of Non-con¬ 
formists, and advantageously distinguished from the dissidents of the day, 
usually termed dissenters.. The ministers were men of a more learned cast, 
most of them of respectable family connexion, and of more liberal society- 
men whose ancejstors hud sacrificed interest to integrity, and themselves re¬ 
fusing to temporize*’ from the. same honourable motive. In this class Dod¬ 
dridge was born and bred; and piety and principle were among the first 
feelings excited and confirmed in him. His grandfather hud Imn ejected 
from the living of Sbepperton, by the Act of Uni^rmi^, in 16G3; and 
his father, a man engaged in mercantile pursuits in London, married 
the only daughter of a German, who had fled from Prague to escape the 
persecution raged in Bohemia, after the expulsion of Frederick, the 
Elector Palatine, when to abjure or to emigrate were the only alternatives. 
The family connexion was thus on both sides Of the same character, and he 
himself was, moreover, educated by Non-conformist ministers, at a period 
when the party narrowly escaped the fate of the Catholics. A bill had ac¬ 
tually passed, forbidding the education of their children, and was only pre¬ 
vented from going into operation by the return of the Whigs to power on 
the accession of Geoige'tw First. In the year 1712, then ten years of age, 
he was sent to Kingstoo-upon-Thmnea, to a school which had been kept ov 
faib mother's father, and which isbv some mistake called the Grammar-swool. 
While at this place, he attended tne minis^ of a Mr. Mayo, whose grandfa- 
Aw abo had Wgi eject^ from the very living of this ve^ Kingston-upon- 
.Irapm To tins j^ntleman’s pbus counsels he considered himsw, in arter- 
Ufej dee^y indebted. About ' three years after he had been thqs placed at 
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K^iogBton, he lost both his parents; and some expres^ona of rp^gnatiOD^vritten 
by him on that melancholy occasion^ show how carefully his religious duties had 
been inculcated, and how habitually and easily religious thoughts rose in his 
young mind. By the persons under whose guar^anship he feu on the death 
of his parents^ he was removed to a school at St. Albans, where he was als« , 
introduced to the notice and regard of Mr. Samuel Clark, the pastor of the 
Non-conformist congregation of the town, himself the son of an ejected mi¬ 
nister of some distinction; and into this gentleman's church, according to 
the custom of those days and of the party, after due preparation, he wag go- 
lemnly admitted a member, in his six^nth year. While at this school, his 
piety and benevolence were early conspicuous; when only fourteen, though 
still mingling eagerly in the amusements of his age, he was, for the most 
part, quite a little man—methodizing his time, and keeping exact accounts 
of the disposal of it. He assisted his school-fellows, selecting those especially 
who he knew had not the same advantages as himself, and visited the 
neighbouring cottages, reading the bible to the inmates, and expendinahis 
pocket-money for the relief of their necessities, ^ 

At this period the desire of devoting himself to the ministry” l^ame 
the settled purpose of his soul, and he accordingly set himself—for heimded 
no prompting—to a more diligent study of Greek and Latin, wrote commen¬ 
taries on a portion of scripture night and morning, and made abstracts of 
the sermons he heard, and occasional •reflections on them. Scarcely, how¬ 
ever, had he entered upon this course of preparation, when it was suddenly 
broken in upon by the failure of his ^ardian, in whose bankruptcy was 
involved, and utterly wrecked, the whole of the family property. In 
this ruin of lus fortunes, he took refuge with his only sister, the wife 
of a non-conformist minister, at Hampstead, where his thoughts were 
necessarily turned toaiu^s the means of future subsistence. While 
thus in anxious suspense, the Duchess of Bedford, to whom his misfor¬ 
tunes became known through her stewai'd, Doddridge's uncle, offered to 
]>lace him at either of the Universities, if he would adopt the Church 
us his future profession. This offer, though coming at so tempting and cri¬ 
tical a moment, he magnanimously declined on the ground of aubitcriptiont to 
which he already felt ho could never bring himself to accede. The ministry, 
however, was still the first object of his wishes, and his hope of assistance for 
the accomplishment of it naturally rested upon the dissenters. An appeal 
was accordingly made to Dr. Edmund Calamy, the head of that body, and 
one who well knew the stock from which the youth sprang. From that gen¬ 
tleman, unhappily, he met with nothing but a cold repulse, and advice to 
turn his attention to something else. Mr Humphreys spepnlates upon Ca- 
lamy's motives for thus discouraging an ardent youth like Doddridge, and 
at last kindly, but gratuitously, concludes he must have been influenced by 
the delicate and frail apjfparance of his healthhe was tall and singularly 
slender, with a languid fttness of eye, and a mantling flush upon his cheek— 
the common heralds of early death. Checked thus in the attainment of his 
wishes, the law seemed his only source, and through the recommendation of 
a friend of the family, an advantageous proposal was made him in a solicitor’s 
office, with which he wasJust on the ^int of closing, when he received a 
letter from Mr. Clark, of nt. Alban’s, with a frank offer, if he chose the mi¬ 
nistry upon Christian principle, to take him under his own care. To Dod¬ 
dridge this ^nerous offer was like a message firom heaven, and he eagerly 
expressed his acceptance. ^ 

To this gentleman he accordingly hastened, and by him, at the end of a 
few months, was placed, in 1719, at an academy established at Kibworth, 
near Harborough, in Leicestershire—a leading place of education among 
Dissenters, ably conducted by Mr. John Jennin^, a man of learning, piety, 
and candour. Here were nearly tiiree years admbably spent in the steady 
and unflinching prosecution of his studies, under the men^y jgoidajice of a 
man of no common attainments, in the simple Bodety of blS tutor^s family, 
and a few fellow-students of the same dass and tiie same views, apart iiiom 
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all that could distract or corrupt. His inccmparable friend Mr- Clarke 
though himself in the narrowest circumstances^ undertook the discham of 
his expenses, which, small as they were, was a matter of'Considerable 4^- 
culty, but cheerfully borne. The influence of his tutor now and then ob¬ 
tained him a guinea or two, for books, from dissenting societies and private 
friends; and occasionally came a trifle from Ladj^* Jane Russell, who lived 
within a few miles of Kibworth, to whom at stated seasons he pmd fonx^ 
visits, and with whom, in after-life, he kept up a frequent and confidential 
intercourse by letters. 

During his residence at Kibworth begins the correspondence now pub* 
lished, which is continued with one or other of his correspondents so unin¬ 
terruptedly, that it presents a full account of his fortunes and course of 
l^e for ten years, the period of his final removal to Northampton, where he 
settled as the pastor of that congregation, and the principal or the dissecting 
academy. The correspondence from Kibworth is addressed chiefly to Mr. 
Clu^, and a sister of tnat gentleman, and occasionally to his own sister, and 
tw^tiOr three ladies, the friends of Mr. Clark or his own family, whom he 
nsai&lr^styles his mamma or his aunt. The letters to Mr. Clark are descrip¬ 
tive whis studies and of his readings. His opinions of the books he was pe* 
rudng, though at so early an a^, are marked by the soundest judpnent, 
but esq^ecially by that libewity of sentiment which characterised him through 
life, and which, indeed, distinguished most of the eminent men of his party, 
in his own a«, and in that which immediately preceded. His letters to his 
tister are fufi, as occasion called forth his feelings, of affectionate sympathy, 
or playful complaint; while those which are {^dressed to his lady friends 
testify the warmth of his affections and the kindness of his nature, and exhi¬ 
bit him in the most amiable and attractive light, with a degree of gaiety and 
liveliness that seems never, in after-life, to have deserted him. Of this 
gaiety the reader shall Rave a specimen,*and let no fastidious person turn 
np his or her nose—the evident TuAveti may well excuse the apparent hrua-^ 
querie. He is addressing the lady whom he calls Mamma, and whom he ex¬ 
pects shortly to visit at Bethnal-^een, and feeling a little perplexed on some 
points, asks her advice. 

I never walked with a lady but I am frequently at a loss to know whether 1 
ought to go before or after her. I think, acooi^ng to the rules of nature and phi- 
lotophy, a man should lead the way. But there is one terrible objection ag^st 
this that 1 cannot surmount, and that is, tlmt when a lady is going down-stairs, the 
petticoat, emphatically so called, may discover charms it was perAaps her intention to 
conceal; and I must frankly confess, that though 1 look upon good-breeding as a 
very valuable accomplitiunent, yet I contider modesty as a quality of more import¬ 
ance, so that, to idiswer my own question, 1 had rather transgress the laws of eti¬ 
quette than encounter so s^uctive a temptation, whidi I blush to own 1 might not 
uways resist with the philosophy of St. Augustine. In the next place, madam, I 
would seriously know how far^ssii^ is in fashion, andMether, when a young man 
is just come out of the country, he is acmolly obliged all his female acquaint¬ 
ance, or whether that ceremony be confined only to tf&e nearest relations, as^mo- 
thers, aunts, and sisters.*' 

Connected with this ie another epistle in the^same style, addremed to a 
friend of the former lady, which friend he calls his Aunt. 

Your rules of behaviour are certainly very judicious. But the business of kiss¬ 
ing wants a little farther explanation. You tell me, thf ladies have resigned their 
claim to formal kisses at the beginning and end of visits. But 1 suppose they still 
aUow of extemporary kissing {.which you know a man may be led into by a Uiou- 
sand ciivumstanoes whldh ne does not foresee. I cannot persuade myself that 
this pretty amusement is entirely banished out ci the pdite world, because, as the 
apostle says in another case, even nature Itself teaches it. I would not for the 
Worid be so unmannerly as to ask my aunt, whether she has not been kissed within 
tins fortnight; but I hope I may on her advice, and that she will not deceive 
Inein a matter hi such vast importance. For my own part, I can salSsly say, I look 
Upon this, as well as the other enjoyments of witii a becoming ouMevation and 
liMPBrence* Perhaps, madam, I could give you such inatanOM of my abstinence 
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u would n^e yoar hair staod on end I I will assure you, aunt, whi^ is 4 most 
•niasing thing, I have not kissed a woman since Monday, Jidy lOth, 17S1, about 
twelve o’clock at night; and yet 1 have had strong temptations both firom within 
and frmn without. 1 have just been drinking tea wi& a very pretty lady, who u about 
my own a^. Her temper and conversation are perfectly agreeable to mine, and we 
have had her in the house about five weeks. My own conscience upbraids me with 
a neglect of a thousand precious opportunities that may never return. But then I 
consider, that it may be a prejudice to my future usefulness, and help me into far. 
ther irregularities (not to s^, that she has never discovered any inclination of that 
nature), and so 1 refrain. But to-morrow 1 am to wait upon her to a village about 
a mile and a half from Kibworth, and 1 am sensible it will be a trying time. How¬ 
ever, I shall endeavour to fortify my mind against the temptations of the way by a 
very careful perusal of your letter, and my mamma’s of the 31st of October.” 

Here is another epecimen, in a style of compliment little to be expected from 
a raw lad under twenty^ bred up in absolute seclusion, in a remote village, 
and in the absence of all courtly society: ^ 

You see, madam, I treat you with rustic simplicity, and perhaps talk.^t^Pe like 
an uncle than a nephew. But I think it is a necessary trudi, that ougi^aro^to be 
concealed, because it may possibly disoblige. In short, madam, 1 w^td you 
roundly, that if a lady of your character cannot bear to hear a word in her cm com¬ 
mendation, she must rather resolve to go out of the world, or not attend to any 
thing that is said in it. And if you are determined to indulge this unaccountable 
humour, depend upon it, that with a thousand excellent qualities and agreeable ac¬ 
complishments, you will be one of the most unhappy creatures in the world. 1 as¬ 
sure you, madam, you will meet with affliction every day of your life. You frown, 
when a home-bred, unthinking boy tells you that he is extremely entertained with 
your letters. Surely you are in a downright rage, whenever you converse with gen¬ 
tlemen of refined taste and solid judgment; for 1 am sure, let them be ever so much 
upon tlieir guard, they cannot forbear tormenting ypu about an agreeable person, a 
fine air, a sparkling wit, steady prudence, and unaffected piety, and a thousand 
other things, that 1 am afraid to name, although even I can dimly perceive them ; 
or if they have so much humility as not to talk of them to your face, you will be 
sure to hear of them at second hand. Poor aunt! I profess I pity you ; ai^d if I 
did but know any one circumstance of your character that was a uttle defective, I 
would be sure to expatiate upon it out of pure good-nature.” 

With all this gaiety, which some will term levity, he was not only assiduous 
in the pursuits of learning, but zealous in the cultivation of his moral quali¬ 
ties, and the practice of his religious duties. The rules which he laid down 
fur his own guidance, while a student, have all the self-severity of the stoic, 
and the rational humilitjr of the Christian. 

Doddridge was now in his twentieth year, when hlls tutor reqnoved to 
Hinckley, whither he accompanied him. Within a week or two, he was pre¬ 
vailed upon by Mr. Jjginings to make his appearance in the pulpit of a friend 
of his at Nuneaton, jplh a letter to his sister, he speaks of it in these terms; 

X preached my first 'wrmon on Sunday morning, to a very laige auditory, frmn 
1 Cor. xvi. 22. It was a plain, practical discourse, and cost me but a few hours* 
study; but as I had the advantage of a very moviiw subject, and a good-natured, 
attentive people, it was received much better than 1 could have expected. There 
was one g^ old woman, that was a little offended to see such a lad get up into the 
pulpit; but I had the good fortune to please her so well, that as soon as I nad done, 
she told Mrs. Jennings, that she could lay me in her bowm.” 

Though preaching now almost every week, and sometimes oftener, be still 
continued for some months with his old tutor, to complete what was termed 
the theological course; and such was the reception his animated style of 
preaching met with, that he was quickly invited to so important a post as 
Coventry, and declined it only to avoid some probable conflict or jealousy 
with older men. In the mean while, Kibworth had had no r^pilar minister 
since Jennings left it. Doddridge had often filled the pulpit, and the little 
society were earnest to have him settle^ among them. Thirty, or five-and- 
thirty pounds was the utmost they could raise; but to this pla^ Doddridge 
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and soliciting excuse fur his neglect of her ** charming and edifying letter^" 
he proceeds:— 

As I thitm myself at your fbir feet with tears of penitence, let me entreat you 
to raise me with the hand of gentleness, and bestow upon me a kiss of foigireness ; 
and thus show that you are the kindest, as well as the fairest of your sex; and (by 
graciously restonng me to that place in your favour which I had most ungraciously 
forfeited) make me the happiest, though 1 have been the most unworthy of my own. 
You see this is an altitude of rapture far above my common strain of writing ; but 
you will remember, madam, that it is the greatness of my coucern that has thus 
derated and transported me. 

Tp talk a little more seriously, you cannot imagine how I have been taken up 
thesel|hrep last guilty months. 1 never had so much business in my life—and 1 am 
itdl !jtoj|ch haste, that 1 know not how to express it but by blots and Idunders. 
1 hai^^Kquently been, on horseback three days in a week, and have had tlie im- 
portotii' Iciness of two Societies and three mistresses upon my hands at the same 
time. This is as good an excuse as so bad a cause will admit of. But 1 believe, 
upon second thoughts, that 1 need not concern myself about an excuse t fur, 1 as¬ 
sume, on a moderate computation, it is about fifty to one, that you have never 
thou^t of roe since you wrote the superscription to my letter; for I perceive you 
are just entering upon the holy state of wedlock, and 1 know that is enough to 
swallow up all Other thoughts. Well, good, dear madam, send me word in your 
next, how, and where, and when you were married, and whether you are still the 
same gay, good-natur^ creature as you were when you were a maid—of Bethnal- 
^reen. I profess 1 am almost sorrv to think, that one of our sex is to be made happy 
in your possession, and a tboiisand miserable in your loss. 1 heartily wihh I were a 
poet, as I would then have sent you a most glorious epithalamium ; but, however, 
as 1 am a minister, a more honourable, though not a more profitable employment, 
1 intend, in my next, to give a most accurate and useful discourse relating to the 
conjiigal duties, for which 1 shall expect your thanks, and a pair of kid gloves from 
your husband. 

One great piece of news I have to tell yon, and then I must finish my letter. 
I am going to settle at Kibworth, in the place of my worthy tutor, and,a worthy 
successor he will have. 1 am to live in a little village in the iieiglibourhoud, where 
I shall have a charming girl in the house with me, and not another within half a 
score miles. If 1 mistake not, my philosophy will be in danger, for she is really an 
inoomparable creature.*' 

At Kibworth, oi^ rather at Stretton, a village just by, he describes his 
situation to one of his female correspondents in these lively terms:— 

« You know I love a country lif^ and here we haveuk in perfection. I am 
roused in the morning with the chirping of sparrows, theeBlng of pigeons, the low¬ 
ing of kine, the bleating of sheep, and, to complete the Wicert, the grunting of 
swine, and neighing of horses. We have a iniglity pleasant garden and orchard, and 
a fine arbour under some tall, shady limes, that form a kind of lofty dome, of which, 
as a native of the great city, you may perhaps catch a glimmering idea, if 1 name 
the cupola of St. Paul's. And then, on the other side of the house, there is a large 
space which we call a wilderness, and which, I fancy, would please you extremely. 
The ground is a dainty green-sward; a brook runs sparkling through the middle, 
and there are two large fish-ponds at one end t bo& the ponds and tho brook are 
surrounded with willows; and there are several shady walks under the trees, be¬ 
sides litUe knots of young willows interspersed at convenient distances. This is the 
nurwry of our lambs and calves, with whom 1 have the honoujp to bo intimately ac- 
qnunted. Here 1 generally spend the evening, and pay my respects to the setting 
-son ; when the variety and the beauty of the prospect inspire a pleasure that 1 know 
not how to express. 1 am smnetimes M transported with these inanimate beauties, 
that 1 fancy that I am like Adam in JE^adise | and it is my only misfortune that I 
.'ifSOt aa Eve, and have none but the birds of ^ air, and the beasts of the field, for 
mj oompaniohs. 
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u The znaBter and mistreu of the family, where 1 board, are veiy good, plain aort 
of people s but his politeness extends no farther than the team and the plough, imr 
hers than tlie poultry or the dairy; and they are so much taken up with these Im¬ 
portant affairs, that your poor friend has but little of their company. I swear by 
the Heart of my Mistress, which is the supreme oath, ttiat I am very frequently 
done twentv.oiie hours tn the twenty-four; and sometimes breakfast, dine^ and 
sup by myself. I cannot say that this hermetic life, as multitudes would call it, is 
very agreeable to my natural temper, which inclines me to society. 1 am, there¬ 
fore, necessarily obliged to study liard; and, if it were not for that resource, my 
life would be a burden. You cannot imagine how I long for the enjoyment of my 
friend Clio, who is in my thoughts a thousand timw a day : and so far from burning 
her letters, which she was once so barbarous as to intimate, I read them oftener than 
ever/' 

In a few months he left this farmer’s, and took up his residence at the 
house of another farmer of a somewhat higher cast, whose daughter he had 
known at Mr. Jennings’s, and of whom he often speaks as his “ pretty pupil. 
The consequence of this proximity was inevitable with a youth of Doddndge s 
warm and imaginative temperament: he became quickly, devoted lyjAtw hed; 
but the young lady, though confessing a mutual flame, was sorae^!|a» capri¬ 
cious, and seems at times to have harassed her admirer and shakea;^ equ^ 

nimity_now accepting and now refusing—iiot understanding why Wie should 

marry Doddridge without a competent provision, when she could marry an¬ 
other with. Doddridge had nothing but his 30/. aud sshe nothing but expec¬ 
tancies, which, though considerable, were remote. Ihe fnends ot the lady, 
never very favourable to the match, suffered the affair to go on, and ot 
course though nothing could alienate his mind from the duties of his profes¬ 
sion, or scarcelv cheisk the severity of his studies, she occupied much of his 
thoughts, and ifiis attentions to her sulijected him to remark. No indiscre¬ 
tions followed, as apparently in our days, with Jhe same opportunities, would 
in nine cases out of ten inevitably have done—so rela.\ed are the springs of 
good morals among us, proved by the greater precautions we now t.ike, and 
the smile of incredulity that would be raised by the contrary supposition. 

Ill the mean while he had numerous invitations, or enWn, from different 
quarters, and some of them of great importance in tlio Non-conformist world 
—Nottingham, Coventry again, and even London ; but all were declined ; 
some because he was required to Aubscrihe. Speaking of the London call, he 
says, “ Considering the temper of the people, I thought it very probable that 
I should have been required to subscribe, which 1 was rdsolved never to do; 
for as 1 had been accustomed, under my dear tutor, to that latitude of ex¬ 
pression which the scriptures indulge and recommend, I could not resolve 
Upon tyin^ myself up in trammels^ and myself iio talk in the phrases 

of the Assembly’s Catechism, which Mr. Some told me would have been ne¬ 
cessary there.’’ In this matter of subscription there is some inconsistency, 
which we cannot rqtf^y reconcile. He refused the Duchess of Hedford s 
offers because he eoum not matriculate without subscription, but that^was to 
the whole thirty-nine. 'I'he subscription required from dissenting ministers 
was to the doctrinal articles, with wliich he now resolves to have nothing to 
do; and yet we find, when he began to preach in the neighbourhood of Hinck* 
ley, he did subscribe at Leicester—Mr. Humphreys adds in a note, he could 
not safely preach without. W e must conclude either the enforcing of the 
law at this time was relaxed, or Doddridge was grown firmer. 

The correspondence which belongs to this period, though contaimng much 
that is of a graver cast, and some that are argumentative on pointB of doc¬ 
trine and criticism, is, for the most part, of the saine light and swirtivo cha¬ 
racter. It is no part of our present purpose to notice what may be regarded 
by some of more importance. The next fasciculus, which will be publUhed 
in the coming season, will comprise the more weighty part, and also the Di¬ 
ary, when ample opportunities will be afforded us of presenting this excellent, 
liberal-minded person in the light which his admirers fsome of them at least) 
probably think he ought only to have appeared in. That is hot our opinion. 
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We like him the better for bis Auman4/jf« Things as they 8te» is our motto^ 
and away with disguises. Saturnine must be the oomplexioO that does not 
smile at the spedmen of the mock-pathetic, in vol.i. p. 40d. 

'Fhe connexion with Miss Kittr, which occupied so large a portion of his 
thoughts, and fills so many of his letters, was suddenly br&en off; an event 
thus communicated to his brother-in-lawRestoration, peace, and lib^y! 
These few lines come to let you know that 1 am well; and that 1 lost roy 
mistress yesterday, about twenty minutes after four in the afternoon, and 
am, &C.** The young lady hud, it seems, been imperative, and insisted 
biff breaking off ml connexion with Mrs. Jennings, bis tutor’s widow, of whom 
she Appears to have been vehemently jealous. Devoted as he was to Miss 
Kitty, he peremptorily rejected the imperious condition, and moralizes thus 
on the subject to his friend Mr. ClarkAnd now. Sir, I have seriously to 
look|back upon an amour (this was writien in 17S6, the reader will take 
the word as it was then used) of about twenty-eight months, and I find that, 
at the expense of a great many anxious days ana restless nights, fond trans¬ 
ports, passionate e^ostulations, weak submissions, and a long train of other 
extravMMcies, which 1 should be ready to call impertinent, it they were not 
too to admit of so soft a name, 1 have omy purch^^ a more lively 

conviction that all vanity /” 

Doddridge now resided with Mrs. Jennings and her daughter at Har- 
borough; the latter a beautiful girl, but quite a child, to whom, however, 
insdnubly, and in despite of her c h ild i shness, he became warmly attached, 
and would willingly have married her; but this act of imprudence was pre¬ 
vented by her finally fixing her affections on a pupil of Doddridge’s. This was 
Mr. Aikin; and the young lady was afterwards the mother of Mrs. Barbauld. 
Among the letters written during his residence with Mrs. Jennings, none are 
more remarkable than his expostulatory one to little Miss, and two, of a re¬ 
taliatory kind, to the mothA*, and a sister or cousin of hers, who lived 
in the same house. We cannot quote all. Miss Jennings, whom he had at 
first fondled as a child, began quickly to perceive, with all her sex’s in- 
stioctfiher power over him, and treated him capriciously. In his letter, he 
urges her to be eitW always kind and obliging, or always negligent and rude; 
but though managed adroitly enough, it will not compete with either of tlie 
letters to the elder ladies, both of whom, it seems, had taken upon them to 
read him (he was now not four-and-twenty) a matronly lecture, and proba^ 
bly elected nothing less than such a retort; but Doddridge never forgot 
his ofi icial and professional privileges. After admitting the kindness of Mrs. 
Jennings’s remarks upon his conduct, acknowledging the justice of some, 
and attributing the rest to mistake, he reminds her, that at the time lie 
had hinted, there was even in Imr behaviour what might bear amendment, 
but which he now her he forbore from urging, because he felt he was not 
master of his temper. Precluding thus, he proceeds to remark upon some 
pettish and morose answers to things said without an^esign of affronting 
ner; some perverse moments in which she was prone to contradict thobe with 
whom she was displeased; her too great seventy in censuring the faults of 
•those she loved; her prejudices in favour of her own notions, &c. His letter 
to Mrs. Wingate ia in the same tone; judiciously fencing first against her 
wrath, and afterwards reckoning up her little foibles, (vol. ii. pp. 249. 252.) 

As he grows older, Doddridge’s talents and acquirements become more 
known, and everywhere ackno^edged; his friends multiply; he is engaged 
in correspondence more connected with his profession and the business of 
life; and the young man gradually disappears, but never the hilarity and 
the amlableness of his nature. The volumes conclude with bis removal to 
Northampton, the scene of all his after-celebrity 
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Why should not the same latitude be given in sculpture as in paint«» 
ing? The would-be critics attack poor Thoms' figures from'Tam 
O’Shanter as if they were embodied sins; and, on the other hand, they 
' are praised too extravagantly by his friends. The self-taught artist 
has aimed well, and deserves every possible encouragement; not so 
much for what he has done, as for ^e door he has opened into a new 
walk of art/' 

This is constantly the case with the public; ever in extremes^ 
though not always in the wrong. Some of the R. A. gentlemen wilt 
have it that it is sacrilege, or worse, to attempt any thing in sculpture 
which has not been done before ; all things, in short, l»ut what they are 
pleased to term ** classical/' Nature is to be excluded from |he chisel, 
because the ideal is its proper sphere; v)ky, they do not condescend to 
tell us. He who goes out of the beaten track, they look upon'sil Lord 
Eldon does upon the Catholic Bill. To dare any thing new is a crime, 
—But what dictum is to bind human invention ? Through what barrier 
will not genius force its way ?" 

** What cabals in opinion prevail among artists! There are some 
clever men among them, who insist, that an artist going to Rome for 
purposes of study, flings away his time !** 

** Ay, and they mark his name with a sneer, as if he had been guilty 
of some fearful enormity. Surely, an artist must acquire some useful 
knowledge there, if that knowledge be but Iktle— he must bring away 
something." 

Something!—a thousand things, my friend. Italy was once the 
centre of art it radiated from her over the universe. They who con¬ 
demn our young artists for studying there, are more than common 
blockheads. As far as respects Thoms, he deserves every encourage¬ 
ment ; he has walked out into art boldly. There is no reason why we 
should not have a Hogarth in sculpture, as well as in the sister art; at 
least, as much so as the difference of material in the artist's hand will 
allow. It is the difficulty of the expression, in which Thoms has so well 
succeeded, which makes the regular craft cry down this style of sculp¬ 
ture :—expression is a sad puzzler to our mod^n hewers of marble." 

If tragedy is expressed in the Laocoon, why should not rich comedy 
be chiselled in marble ? I cannot imagine what hiophole our oppo¬ 
nents on this question can find to creep out at." 

1 have no patience with your everlasting copiers of preceding ex¬ 
amples. Nature holds out an inexhaustible variety, yet we are told she 
must not be imitated. I am decidedly of opinion, that most of our 
sculptors err in the imaginative and inventive faculty. See how much 
Turner does with it in his inimitable works." 

** But then every artist must be more or less a poet.” 

** He is so, if he be worth any thing at all—at least, in those loftier 
branches of the art by which the inventive faculty is exercisedh I do 
not mean that such an one is capable of embodying his 'ideas in lan¬ 
guage, but that he possesses, to a certain extent, a poet's fancy. It is 
of little consequence in a portrait-painter, because he is more of a co¬ 
pyist than the artist who revels in fiction, paints history, or combines 
landscape." ''' 
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It is singular, that the homely and oftentimes humorous scenes of 
Wilkie’s pictures, should be so much and deservedly relished, and works 
of the same class in sculpture be censured. A cobbler in stone is, if any 
thing, more a natural man than one on canvass, at least to the eye. 
Why such a statue is not equally in keeping with propriety, after the 
notions of some people, it is impossible to understand.*’ 

** Because they will not be reasonable, and suffer prejudice and re¬ 
ceived opinion to have the upper hand. Venus, Hebe, and Apollo, 
are discarded in modern poetry, but multiplied as if they were our own 
deitiee in present sculpture. Our marble workers want the lesson 
which Coleridge says his sensible schoolmaster gave him, when, while 
yet a boy, he rode the hobby of * Muse,’ * Pegasus,’ and ' Pierian spring,' 
in his verses.” 

” What was that?” 

“ Why the pedagogue used to stop him thus, * Harp, harp, lyre? 
pen a%(} ink, boy, you mean!—Muse, boy, muse? Your Muse’s 
daughter, you mean 1—Pierian spring ? oh, ay 1 the cloister pump, 1 
suppose 1” 

** An excellent illustration—the ancients have left specimens of their 
deities, which we may copy for practice-sake, but can never hope to 
rival. The truth is, they felt the holiness with which these wonderful 
works were endowed, by education and early habit. No modern artist 
can feel in a similar way, and his imitations of them are hopeless of a 
like renown. Are we, moreover, to have iimtations eternally crammed 
down our throats, because^they are styled * classical,’ wliile the universe 
around is to be considered beneath the heaven-inspired chisels of 18^9, 
which no gods but those of Greece and Rome ace worthy to sanctify V* 

Reason forbid!—Hail! then, Thoms. Hail, thrice hail, every genius 
that strikes out its path, daring and alone, and augments the interest 
and variety of art. Thoms wants a knowledge of the details of the 
human figure, which it is to be hoped he will study with unwearied 
attention. If be will do this, and join to it his talent for expression, 
his name, strange as it sounds, will be a great one ;—this 1 venture to 
predicate, despite of all cavillers.” 

In the ideal we shall never rival the ancients. The exquisite fables of 
Greece were a sort of religious creed, and partook so largely and richly 
of sky-tinctured” grain and ** colours dipped in Heaven,” of perfect 
form and matchless outline, when embodied in art by the skill that was 
ever revelling amidst them, that they cannot be surpassed in their own 
surpassing domain of imaginative beauty. Their denies were concen¬ 
trations of the perfection of human beauty united in one inimitable 
whole ; beauty was in all around them, in their dwellings, in their do¬ 
mestic implements, in their glorious climate; and, so situated, their ideas 
must have harmonized from infancy widi the most perfect things of 
imagination and reality. Is this the case with British artists and Gre¬ 
cian subjects ? Female loveliness, disfigured in dress, we have; a bad 
climate, Gothic predilections, and prejudices at war with every species 
qf excellence-still we are to excel the ancients in their own line of 
•abjects in art r 

Preposterous! We are an imitative, not an inventive people. We 
qjfbVD think a new invention a sort of heinous sin. In art, as in science, 
fjq.wbo goes out of the common way, however meritorious bis attempts, 
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if always looked upon at first with suspicion, by those mho pretend to 

connoisseurship.’* 

** Amateurs without love, connoisseurs without taste, abound every 
where. In England, fashion is the patron art, and endless are her ab¬ 
surdities. Some of her collectors will have only the drawings or pic¬ 
tures of a single artist, others will have any one kind of subject got 
together at great trouble and expense. It is tri^e, there is encouragement 
by this means given to artists, as it opens a market for their works, but 
it does not the less declare against the true love and genuine discrimina¬ 
tion of those who imagine themselves patrons—it does not increase the 
aggregate quantity of the national taste.’* 

** Patrons after a fashion, like the British Institution; voluble in their 
own praises, full of pretence and assumption, but * empty, and void, 
and waste/ in reality/’ 

** Where is the new Academy to be built?” 

“ Charing-cross has been named, but it is said there are yet no funds 
in the hands of Government disposable for the purpose; this exempli¬ 
fies the old adage, ^ great cry and little w*ool/ I fear it will come to 
nothing. I respect the Academy, though I dislike it in some things. 
It has done much for art in the way of instruction.*' 

It is too much of a political thing. Art, and all connected with it, 
should be free as air. All those bodies which arc immediately founded 
and supposed to exist upon royal privilege, become things of party, and 
are ever subservient to the powers tliat be, tainted with courtier- 
ship. I’hough the Academy is not what it should be, we are indebted 
to it, still, for many benefits. 1 cannot forget Barry's exclusion.” 

** I agree with you: most assuredly there is a blight upon our Royal 
establishments, as they are called. This arises from their never being 
kept to the objects for which they were founded. Men of title, vriih- 
out a grain of scientilic knowledge, must have F.R.S. after their names. 
The Royal Society of Literature, which was going to * fix a standard 
for the English language,’ has God knows who on the obscure lists of 
its obscure labours. Such things existing, prove that bodies organized 
to guide public opinion, and enlarge the bounds of science, fail of their 
end; and it is much the same thing in art:—though, in justice to the 
Academy, it is far above all these in the promotion of the objects for 
which it was founded—an artist must be able to use his pencil to be 
a member,” * 

** That must be a curious picture which has been found in the Ne¬ 
therlands, said to be by the younger Teniers—a dandy-diessed portrait 
of himself It is a curiosity, at least, and shows the artist’s power. 1 
wonder if Seguier will tell my Lord Farnborough to recommend his 
Majesty, or the British Institution, to purchase it. It will look well by 
' the job* Parmegiano, and do miracles in promoting the objects of the 
Institution/’ 

What objects ?” 

** Why, the encouragement of historic art, to be sure, which was the 
avowed end of the establishment, as it was beyond the power of indivi¬ 
duals to aid art in a manner worthy so great an object. What numerous 
altor-pieces have they not purchased for the new churches! What 
sums have they not given to artists who have consumed time, and la¬ 
bour, and life, in bistovic art! How munificent have they not been in 
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tioi» that remain, and say by what motive they were'got together but 
ostentation or fashion. And after all, they are the proofs of indioidmlf 
not of national feeljng, of which 1 now immediately speak/’ , . 

Surely you do not imagine that the people of any Italian state 
showed a feeling for art, even when Italy was at the summit of her 
greatness in the fine arts^ beyond our own countrymen?" 

I do not mean to say the people generally of any Italian state were 
judges of art in the severe sense, but I mean to affirm that they loved 
it, and had taste enough to distinguish beauty from deformity; they 
felt the glory of what was executed among them, as it elevated the 
national character* They would never have tolerated the things we 
see in the nortli, nor preferred the forms of Teniers to those of Titian. 
The Moses of Michel Angelo could not be relished or understood by 
an English crowd of gazers; an Italian crowd even now-a-days would 
see its design, and feel its Neatness in a moment.” 

1 cannot deny that. 1 was much struck when that clever work of 
Chantrey, the statue of the King, was put up at Brighton,—or rather, 
when the covering was taken off, and it was exposed to public view,— 
to hear the remarks of the multitude upon it. One could only see a 
great man; another said it was too large for the King; a third censured 
the folly of giving a man a green face; and a fourth smd it was to be 
hoped his ^lajesty would not take cold. I heard not a single observa^ 
tion upon the statue as a work of art; it was deemed by all present, 1 
fully believe, not a whit different from a figure -upon a tea-pot, a neat 
ornament enough for a grass-plot. No onjs felt or imagined its real 
defects or excellences, or dreamed that it had cost more pains to exe¬ 
cute than a piece of pottery, or the figure-head of a merchant-vessel; 
yet this I deem one of that excellent artist’s best productions.” 

** It appears to me that good artists may be denizens of any climate : 
shall heaven-gified genius be limited by a few degrees of the thermo¬ 
meter ?—impossible 1 With entire countries, however, and with national 
taste, it is another question. It is in the South only that nations are 
sensible to the fine and subtle impressions which in the North are felt 
only by a few isolated individuals." 

is astonishing how few who profess art love it for its own sake; 
and without this love no great design will be achieved. He who paints 
a picture * to order,' may paint it well, but there is every reason to be¬ 
lieve it will be wanting in that spirit which the soul of the artist who 
lives alone for his art Can infuse into it. Of all our living artists, I think 
Northcote has the truest affection for his art as an art. He wpuld 
paint pictures if there were no such thing as money to be obtained for 
them; and this is saying a great deal now-a-days/’ 

“ I agree with you—though reputed not to despise money, North¬ 
cote is a true lover of his art, he would pursue no other calling, were he 
to begin life again. He loves to encourage rising talent, and has no 
exclusive feeling about him where art is concerned. He sends his {uc- 
turea to the Suffolk Gallery as well os to the Academy. He has the 
true republican spirit of art about him.” 

** What a profligate waste of money is Nash occasioning about the 
new palace! they tell'me that a little triumphal arch of white marble is 
to complete, the unmatched coup^dosil before the new St. James’s Pa¬ 
lace^ as it is called. ^ White marble of Carrara in St. James’s Park, 
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ornamented with aculptura f Why it wilt be black marble in six irtonths 
afler it is completed^ and will require a superintendent scourer, with his 
assistants! on the palace establishment! to keep it clean. Then the sul¬ 
phurous atmosphere will soon eat off the sharpness of the ornaments/’ 
it will last until Mr. Nash gets his per-centage allowed, and this 
will be long enough for him and his jobs. Who but * twice double* 
idiots, as Mr. Adolphus has it, would have allowed the buildings at 
Hyde Park Corner to be erected of soft stone. Fifty years passed, and 
all the chisel will have disappeared. Aberdeen granite, with the simple 
Doric, is tlie only external material for similar national works in our 
climato* It seems as if those who should superintend these matters 
knew nothing about them. A very * pretty immortality’* will attach 
to the labours of friends Burton and Co. at Hyde Park Corner!” 

** The question is this, * Do the managers of our public works design 
them to exist beyond a life-hold lease or not?’—if they do not, and to 
this opinion I confess I opine, it is well; if they do design that their 
grandchildren shall see them, then, as old Vinegar Gibbs, 1 think, said 
BO happily of Sir Richard Phillips, they are the greatest idiots that ever 
walked the earth without a keeper.” 

“ Their friends say in jusii&cation, that they have kept them down as 
much as possible, to render them as fragile as the new palace; but un¬ 
luckily there are no materials for the dry-rot in them, and they will 
have a comparative immortality to the temple of Solomon Nash. The 
designs are very pretty, and do credit to the architects; would that the 
same could be said of the materials of which they are built.”' 

** There is an excellent idea afloat respecting the frail nature of our 
public works, and in justification of their early decay; namely, that 
rapid destruction requires frequent restoration ; and that by this means 
many workmen and artificers find employment.” 

^“Excellent logic! So sterile are the brains of our projectors, that 
they can find nothing new to be done, and therefore erect weak build¬ 
ings that they may pull down to build up again.” 

** Just so. The arch at Hyde Park Corner, done in granite, would 
last a thousand years; but that stone is hard to cut, and something new 
would be to be done by and by, instead of restoring it, had it been 
erected of that material. Let posterity take care-of itself, and tax its 
ingenuity; ours is exhausted, it seems.” 

** What is posterity to us ? Let it take care of itself, we shall leave 

a thousand millions of national debt: a tumble-down edifice or two 
will make little^ifference, in our reckoning, with it!” 

Ambition in' art seems extinguished among those to whom the con¬ 
struction of public edifices is confided: the object at present is to make 
as much money as possible, no matter how ; architects will even turn 
gardenert for five per cent upon' plantation improvements, or any thing 
else. Perhaps they are not so much to blame as those who allow them 
to profit thus from the public money.” 

“ Enough of this subject, * an’ thou lovest me.’ Have you seen 
Howard’s^'Illustration^ of Shakspeare ?’ a very meritorious little work, 
the idea borrowed from Retch. The designs vary considerably in me- 

■ I ' ' I * '— r ' ■ Ill . , * I - 

' ^ Nipoleon to Deaou, who called a plctare, that with care might last 

file jiBlitivrl years, an ** Imaiorial work.” 
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rit, but they are well worthy of patronage. His idea of PalafcafF is most 
correct, and in many respects novels but perfectly consistent with Shak- 
speare’s text. In two years and a half this artist has executed two 
hundred and eighty-four plates; he merits the praise of exemplary' 
diligence, as well as ingenuity.** 

** Yes, but 1 am told his drawings are contrary to rdgle :—that all 
outlines, except Flaxman*s from the antique, are not tolerated by cer¬ 
tain self-willed, opinionated persons. Martin*8 magnificent conceptions 
are all false taste, contrary to regie ! He who snatches a ‘grace be¬ 
yond the reach of art,' must be put down. The jog-trot of the old 
schools must be followed. An artist may delight the eye, and give a 
moral lesson on his canvass, provided he does not innovate upon es¬ 
tablished rules.” 

“And thus the arts be brought to a stand still, and the boundless 
range of genius be cramped and cribbed within limits assigned to it by 
an assemblage of line-and-rule critics—‘stop-watch* men, as Sterne 
would style them.*' 

Exactly so. Fellows born with only one idea, and that an oblique 
one.” 

“ It was once a law, that all pictures should be black in the fore* 
ground, to exhibit the perspective to advantage. Now, from watching 
Natuie, we find that the fore-ground may be light, and a distant hill be 
dark as it can be made; this was considered by many a sad innovation 
on rule. Like Kneller, some of these gentry would amend nature, and 
perfect the Jiuman frame after their own notions, were it possible.” 

“Let such be still of the school of a century ago, when English art 
was led by them, and the humanity of Nature was imitated so abomi¬ 
nably. They cannot do much harm, and their nobility will soon be 
extinct.” 

“ We ought to have a grand gallery of British art in the metropolis, 
that what has and can be done by our artists, might be shown to the 
•world, and particularly to the foreigner. He will hardly concede us a 
scliuol of painting; and yet in some branches of the art it would puzzle 
him to rival us.” 

“ In portrait and in landscape we are alone, and above all rivalry. 
I would we could say as much of some other departidents of the art.” 

“ Wc might, if the taste of the public led to their encouragement. 
There is, to me, a stand-still in the general mind at present, as to every 
thing intellectual. The public seem to crave excitement by fits; nor. 
is it very delicate as to the food, provided it is fed. Like the boa-con¬ 
strictor, it must be gorged to apathy, and then it lies passive for a time* 
There is no steadiness in its demand for intellectual gratification of any 
kind,” 

“ Smirke has completed the new Post Office, I see ; what think fon 
of the edifice?” 

“ It is a good substantial building, of the character suited to our cli¬ 
mate, which that architect studies with infinitely more propriety than 
many others of his profession. They accuse him, as they once did 
Vanbrugh, of being too heavy in his designs. This 1 deny. Covent- 
Garden has been censured in this respect, and the censure may be just, 
as far as the purpose or end of the building is considered, but, as an 
edifice per se, it merits great praise* Our chmate demands that iu. pub- 
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lie buildings shoqld be solid abd durable. Light works and rich oriia<* 
ments are soon dilapidated ip our corrodi^ atmojiphere*’* 

** Will they break through St. Paul’s C^urch-ryard, and throw opeq 
the cathedral* or is the design abandoned ? It is a most desirable 
thing that there should be one point of view whence St« Paul’s might 
be seen to advantage. What a noble display doas the church of 
St. Martin make at Cbaring-cross. One half of the population of Lon* 
don did not know there was such a noble portico in existence.” 

From the College of Physicians, the view^ being in oblique front, 
is admirable. I think it would puzzle tbe builders of the new churches 
to point out a parallel edifice among their late erections.” 

** It is to be regretted that the opportunity^ afforded in the new 
churches has been thrown away. The sums expended have been heavy, 
but not one in ten will bear examination. Then the principle of or«* 
thodoxy, which demands steeples over Grecian pediments, is a most un¬ 
bending one. A catQpanile would answer every purpose, and a single 
bell would be amply 8u6Scient. What a barbarism are bells in crowded 
cities to the sick and studious i In the country, they are pleasant, and 
disturb no one; but the resident near a church in a great city, suffers 
positive martyrdom of the ears from them. I shall be accused of dis- 
afiecrion to all established religion, I know, for this remark; but 1 must 
endure it—they are intolerable nuisances.” 

** Relics of monkish superstition, associating agreeably only with the 
country, and like the tower that contains them, peering among deep 
woods, becoming charming associations with rural life. In cities, they 
ought to be put down, I fully agree with you. The church-going bell 
of the country— 

Over some wide^water'd shore. 

Swinging slow with sullen roar—> 

I would not yield up for worlds. It is a recollection that is now part 
of my existence. 1 fear, however, that our ears must be broken by 
them, and our houses shaken, until men, dropping prejudices, make 
religion a thing that depends less upon external things, and more a 
question of the heart.” 

** I wonder we have no church built on the Rotunda or Pantheon 
plan. We have-not one, I believe, in England; but 1 suppose the 
board of new church-builders would not admit it. The form would be 
novel here, and an innovation. I know no design more noble; the 
grand dome over head, and the lights from above, ensuring tranquillity. 
Ike absence of windows low in me sides would, if needful, admit gal¬ 
leries that might be made highly ornamental. In Catholic countries 
diey are often found.” 

” Yes; but in England they would trench upon established usage. 
Every thing in religion must be done as near as possible to harmonize 
with the times and notions of the * most high and mighty Prince James.* 
There are so many men of true taste among our clergy, 1 wonder^ they 
do not interfere, and let us have some Utde variety in our Christian 
temples.” 

^ [Here we are necessitated to break off abrupUyt-^Iliis “ conversa- 
he concluded in our next.] 
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fHB Burial of columbus.* 

It was no kingly pall— 

Ko purple ttnd gold, like an evening doud. 
On which the sun hath in glory bowM, 

Bow^d from his jeweil'd haU; 

But the banner and bending plume. 

The censer and ridi perfume. 

Were of that One, whose high renown 
Were foully changed for a throne and crown. 

Trial and toil were o'er ; 

Anguish and Hate, and the withering scowl 
Of not-tongued Malice, and Anger's nowl. 
Were still as the Dead Sea shore— 

O Fame! this was thy victor hour. 

Earn’d not by spear or arm of power. 

Nor bloody wreath, nor crimson brand—• 
Curses and glory, hand in hand* 

Unfold the page of Time! 

And the dust of ages sweep away: 

Behold the past, like a full-orb'd day. 

Bums in its pomp sublime— 

Glimmers the spear like twilight star. 

Wave the white plumes, like foam afar 
On the deep sea, as the sun just flings 
Unto it Imt golden offerings. 

They bear him to his grave— » 

Him who had sail’d the untravell’d deep, 
And found, where furious whirlwinds sweep, 
A world across the wave. 

Mournful 1 gaze upon thd throng. 

That bears the solemn hiBr ^ong; 

And the sad scene appeittrs to me 
A foul unhallow’d mockery. 

Spirit! X call on thee— 

^iiit! in whose great heart was furl d, 

E’en as a scroll, a viewless world— 

O Spirit! reply to me. 

First on the Western shores thy feet 
Felt the blue waves In homage meet; 

O’er mighty realms and isles unlmown. 

Had tby banners, first mortals, flown. 

Hiou gav’st them all—to whom ? 

Crown'd of Alhambra | thy scepter’d shade. 
Could it again the world invade. 

Start from jlia |^ded tomb, 

’Twould blush to own the gift he gave. 

By thee recorded onthla gmye,t 
In letters time will no^w erase— 

His trophy and thine own disgraoe. 

Crown'd dost I and where art thou f 
And where is the man whose life supplied 
Worlds unto thee, whilst the King denied 
The wreath to bind his brow ? 


* See Irving’s Life of Columbus* 

t « For Leon and Castile ColumbtiB found a New World.” 
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King of the hearilM heart! hidhame 
Bume in the red right-hand of Fame^ 

*Ti8 Btamp*d upon ocean vaet. 

Graved on the Future hy the Fast. 

Death was to him bat life! 

He on triumphing wing the while. 

Fled all thy trea^ery, aU thy guile^ 

The base ignoble st^e. 

But o'er his bier the plumes that dione 
Had loftier glory than thine own; 

Fame’s mighty orb was o’er him spread. 
Brightening the relics of the deaa. 

And Memoir, as she roUs in {>ride 
The perish’d pomp of years aside. 

Beholds upon the surge, the surf. 

His glorioas presence marching forth. 

One foot on Calpe’s summit hoar, 

The other on Veragua’s riiore; 

Lo! a new world!” the hero cried. 

He found it, gave it thee, and died, 
Whilst thou, dishonour’d, scepter’d knave. 
Gave, and ’twas all thou gav’st-*a grave! 


THE CORN LAWS AND CATECHISM.”* 

Before we proceed to (rest upon the important subject, and the pamphlet 
named at the head of this article, it is due te ourselves to state the reasons 
that have induced us so long to delay a notice of this subject, and to assure 
the country that it has not arisen mm any hesitation on our part to declare 
at once and unequivocally our hoftest opinion of the ruinous consequences 
and withering effects of the Com Laws u^n every branch of British industry, 
and the certainty of their ultimately producing a mass of misery which, if 
left unrelieved, must inevitably bring about a political convulsion. Those 
individuals who have done us the honour to read any articles m the New 
Mon^y, in which an allusion to these laws could with propriety be made, 
will bear us out in asserting that our incidental remarks have had one con¬ 
stant tendency, that of showing the necessity of their repeal. Public events 
have alone prevented us from giving an earlier and more direct attention to 
the momentous question of this most unjustifiable monopoly. 

The accession of Mr. Canning to the Premiersbip was the first event that 
caused us to pause, because we felt, in common with every well-wisher fur 
the improvement of his country, that a disappointed and rapacious oligarchy 
was endeavouring, by every means in its power, to foment discontent and 
throw obstacles in the way of the cabinet of that statesman, which an unre¬ 
served dis^srion of the dora Laws, through the medium of the press, might 
at that moment have materially aggravated. The alteration that took 
place in ^em at that time, under the impression of affording a slight relief 
toAe community from their frightful opmtion, without creating any serious 
alarm to the landowners, left the great principle of their injustice untouched ; 
and, therefore, afforded no sem for enluged diectisrion under the peculiar 
circiitiistssice of the feAodr^t a popular imMry struggling against oppres- 
rion bksmry shape, and judidouuy endedvooring first to secure that pmrma- 
nsney, ^ which wne n could be ^useful to the empire. To have pushed 
any poinl to an extreme at that moment, in proportion to the influence we 
^ eoasessed; to have thrown ssxy obstacle in the way of such a Govern- 


^ Pi^riished by RMgway* 
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ment, at such a tinie> would' have been an error that we ohould have bees 
Bony to have committed, and the more particularly as evente aubsequently 
turned out. The unsettled state of the cabinet that succeeded the one of 
which Mr. Canning was the head, and the important transactions that have 
occupied the public attention since the accession of the Wellington ministry^ 
have induced us to susjMnd any consideration of this subject. These, then« 
have been our motivee for delaying to take a somewhat enlarged view of the 
Corn ouestion, and works conneetM wiih it,particularly the Catechism;” 
and, if we have felt that the circumstances of the last two years have been 
inauspicious for discussions upon it in periodicals, we freely declare that, in 
our judgment, the time has now arrivea, when to remain silent upon this pa* 
ramouut object is little less than treason to the state. The circumstances 
connected with this question disclose, at present, not only the most favodrable 
opportunity, but the imperious necessity for its consideration. 

If we look to the governors, we see a cabinet, strong in its head, in moral 
influence, in political reputation, and, above all, a cabinet that has obtained 
admission to the constitution for its Catholic fellow-subjects, which may at 
once be regarded as the touchstone of its honesty and power; opposed as it 
was on that occasion, in many instances, topersonzJ friend, to political connec* 
tionB,to powerful interests, whose virulence was broken down by integrity, con¬ 
stancy, and a rapid diffusion of information, pourtraying the necessity of the 
measure. If we look to the governed, we And the most enlightened and 
highest spirited people in the world, with moral, political, and commercial 
advantages, enjoyed by no other nation under heaven, cramped in their in¬ 
dustry, curtailed in their comforts; the lower classes fast approfiching to 
pauperism, and the middle ranks of society unable to maintain their station; 
we see a declining revenue, and in every article of commerce a glut, except¬ 
ing those for the food of man, which are at a price that prevents others 
being made or sold at a living profit. We canhot doubt but that even* 
handed justice will urge the Duke of lyellington's government, now that it 
is relieved from the pressing measure of the last session, to turn its serious 
attention to a total cnange in the laws relating to the commerce in corn. It 
is almost impossible to imagine that such a cabinet, possessing, as we sin¬ 
cerely believe, the inclination, and enjoying, as we know, the power of doing 
justice to the British people, can pause in rendering them a tardy and nega¬ 
tive recompense, by relieving them from a crying injury, in the next meet¬ 
ing of Parliament; but, should we be disappointed in this expectation, the 
rush of public opinion will, we have little doubt, be so strong in declaring 
the necessity of a change, that should it not be proposed, as we trust it will, 
voluntarily by the miiusters, they will be compelled to rqcomniend it, or be 
driven from the helm by the united voice of an injured nation, exasperated 
to a point of violence that may make the stoutest heart among them have its 
misgivings for the consequences. 

If the Government were to declare that it was afraid to moot the point 
with the landed interest, the CaUiolic relief Bill g^ves a flat denial to the as¬ 
sertion ; if it should propose a half measure, the complete and satisfactory re¬ 
lief bill will rise in judgment against it; but if it riioutd enter upon an arrange¬ 
ment that deals out ample justice to the community, it has the great act of 
the last session for its guide and encouragement. If the clamour of the in¬ 
terested few assail it, the Government can recollect that it has been so as¬ 
sailed before, and came out of the contest triumphantly, and the some firm¬ 
ness and vigour of purpose that, in the one instance, drew down the plaudits 
of a gratefiu people, wtH insure success in the other, and increase their satis¬ 
faction in the same ratio, that the amount of nersons requiring bread at a price 
that an open market for its purchase wUl afford them, and consemently a re¬ 
munerating price for their labour, exceeds those who desired to be admitted 
within the limits of the constitution.. It is now no longer a question whether 
Whig or Tory shall prev^, or what part)^ shall wield the powers of the Go¬ 
vernment, bat events have brought the point to an issue between the British 
people ^nerally, and partial interests among them; and It is to be decided. 
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A GlancYat Bvenis. 


had ita the iitetant—numben enflBr while vestflM dine/’ or what eomee te 
the aame thing, parochild aeeietanee tw often hb^ <d)teiiKed'Oiily at certain 



to give alma at alL There ia nothing IDce a Society for setting iniquitous 
p]^ on foot; all sense of humanity seems lost in a crowd of this kind— 
there ia no one to encounter the famnt'Of rembation. 

The advocates for legalizing dlsmtions have hit upon an admirable ex¬ 
pedient fqr removal of all the invidioOs charges that have been urged 
andeat^em* Whilst cUssection formed a part of the penalty inflicted on 
tM badst atrocious crimimds. it flung a stigma upon the operation. The pro- 
pelahto dissect paupers, or even un^imcw paupm only, was taking advan- 
tiM^ef their helpiesi or forlorn condition; and pitching upon medical men. 
cw^psrtain great officers of state, or any pi^icular class, seemed, to per- 
sowemiGemed at least, equally invidious and offensive. To get rid at once, 
then, ef all particular ground of odium, a proposal is said to be forthcoming 
in the ebsa^ Session of ParUament to pass an Act which shall indissolubly 
and for ever couple death and dissection—%11 that die. that is. great and 
small. eVexy bodjf shall jms under surgeon’s knife, and the clergy be 
umde re^nsiide for the execution before burial be done. This is a scheme, 
ve^eee, that will happily get rid of invidious distinctions, and nobody can 
oomplidn. not even the murderer; and absurd as some may affect to think 
the prap<^, we cannot even imagine any other legal provision that is likely 
tobe more palatable- 

Qrttb-etreet is at last, it seems, going to be re-baptized. The proprietors 
end residents are petitioning the authorities to sanetidn a change ; for the 
namewtinks in the nostrils, depreciates the property of the place, and dis¬ 
parages the worthiness of the natives. Paternoster-row. the grand reposi¬ 
tory for the manufactures oi* the said Grub-street, uill. it is supposed, follow 
the example. 

The Dean and Chapter of Westminster owe the public a long ar¬ 

rears -Of explanation, we incline to think. They have graduiniy shut out 
public gazers fWim all interidr view of that venerable pile, and added fee 
upon fee from Poet's corner to the lantern and the beliry. Even to divine 
service the public are let in by a small private entrance, to exclude them as 
much as possible ffom all gratuitous and furtive glances. The reported re- 
iteal Oft the part of the Chapter to admit a memorial of Lord Byron, on the 
mmubd 0 ^ smne supposed imperfection in his creed when living, has never 
Seen fairly cleared up; and very lately another report, equally calling for 
ex{danatton.* drcnlqtw. that a mural tablet was peremptorily refused admit¬ 
tance. because, according to the heraldry of the Chapter, or their construc- 
tien Of other pei^le's hmldry. Mr. 'Shield, the musi<^ composer, was there 
deSigDated peRtmtaA Now if burial in Westmihster-Abbey continuo to be 
» distinction, and the right of panting remam with the Chapter, their au« 
iherity* think. requireedsAmng a little, just to secure aa equalization of 
eepi^kvat righta to the of this p^try world. » 

9e«e in Chance)^ is apparently at hand. The Solicitor-general, 

without any attempt at ^OonOealment. and therefore it may seem officially, 
vkdted the otter w tiie basHlU of the Chancery-court, the Fleet, and in- 

mrsofthe Court, that is, those who are there 
N. it appeared, were Ihll of oppression, but. 
L Gm mdeflnite itunrisbiiment is plainly so. 





_ iisned. It guilty, in some 

term and ratio flxed andpSopostimM to^mKiflbnce. Let l£e punishment. 
iMNWpeat. be delate. attdyWhcb spwted. bewue with. 'Severn of the pri- 
I0n have been Conflned for ye^. and thw cases apfmimtly forgotten: 
long ago. there* was ob^ who brntednift the Fleet for wlrty yeaia. Can 
toO^onsible power like ihiatevie been’tolerated forager in a iaud boasts 
liberty—andhive^iti CsAibbe ssi^rad tplEabaBottevsession 9 
" it common sense and common humanity. 


FofUd 
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N0TB£( cpcnir ci'rcvit. 

^ 4 

DtrMNo last Leiiister .drctiit, I noted 'db#a tiie inddenta IrUEA were 
^UMdoeed in aevend retwkable trialif An attentive observer 
find in realities as much matter for exdtement, and calculated to jprodtlca’aft 



sne DtiagB to iignt tne passiom of a people 
often as much St strangenesi la of atirodty. 

Wea^ord^K case was tried hen, ih which murder and adultery ap^ared 
in a fellowship of a vezr hideous and extraordinary kind. A cobler’s hut^ 
in a village situate at aoout dx miles Wexfordt furnished a stage for 
the tragedy in which Mrs. Qrosbie, the wlfb of a brogui^ni^er/ 

g erfonned the pi^ of Clytemnestra. The murderer was journeyman to,the 
usband. Before the of the'lSst was arraigned, 1 antidpated that^ 

sqme huge and muscular villain would raise his gaunt form at the dock, and 
tiiat the predOections Of Mrs. Crosbie would be ^tified by tho configuration 
of the fascinating assa^n; and 1 was not a little surpriaed, when a sqmdid 
wretch, with scarce enough of rument to hide his emaciation, appeared at 
the bar as the hero of a senguinaiy amour. Wben John Brown (that waa 
the prisoner’s name) heard the indictment read, b^ which he waa chained 
with having poisoned his master, in confederacy with his wife, his plea of 
''not guihy”seemed to be sustained by all the accessories of innocence 
which a peculiar repulsiveneBs could supply. His cadaverous and charnel 
look; his lips that were blandied with starvation; evM in which fear anfi 
famine glared l^ether; his wild and matted hair; his stooping and con¬ 
tracted form ; his ragged clothes, and the union of physical meanness with 
cowering debasement, constitute such a nausrating combina||Mh, as ren¬ 
dered it idmost incredible that any woman should have Seen in hjm an object 
of voluptuous preference. He found advocates in his ghastliness, and hi the 
assemblage of loathsome circumstances that were arrayed about him, more 
powerful than any aid which the eloquence or the dexterity of eounsel could 
supply. He had not the means of employ^ one; and Judge Johnson b^^d 
a gentleman of the bar to relieve him in some de^ee from the painfiu re¬ 
sponsibility of trying a person who was wholly unmafended, by giving him 
this gratuitous assistance. This request was readily complied with. Mr-Scott, 
as Crown prosecutor, stated the case, contenting himself with a plain detw 
of facts, makii^ no comments, and deducing no inferences unfavourable to 
the prisoner. I may observe inddentaliy, that, in this particular, Mr. Soott 
deserves great praise, as he never turns to any uniair account the anpmaloua 
privilege which is accorded to the Crown to state the matter of accusation, 
while the power of reply is denied to the counsel for the prisoner. In sun- 
port of the prosecution, the first witness nroduced was John Hauton, who 
gave evidence of the leading facts in the following nairative. Crosbie was 
a master broa^e-maker, who employed the prisoner, as well as the witness, in. 
working in bis shop. Crosbie was marrk 
fested jWousy, apd complained that shw 
'fhe latter, u^n a holiday, walked with 
way declared that he would euro CroE(bie 
to the town, where Brown purchasra a' q' 


to a woman of whom he mani-^ 
'too intimate with the prisoner.* 
mnesB to l^exford, and on nis 
suspicions. They proceeded 
ity of arsenic and red 


) ' >! *l 17 


eipitate; and on their way home be of his own accord told his 



had no motive whatever for telli&g hhn tiial tiib death oTthkit tnasfer had 
been resolved upon. He made no commentary, and^i^ther aastifitedto or 
remonstrated ajpdnst the abominable design, jb Orqsbie's 

house, and herwa‘aCrahge expedient was adopted by mmui It appears that 
he imagined, that if he md I 
to tiie woman, who had oomi 
gulby of the eontemplated n 
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h0 pbmd Hairtoi^ ^i Htw gt y^ bet«M» Idmdf oad Mn. Cf O i tto, 
md liAvi^gf takea hto Him BanVMi iirfif Hat of MtO. CroHii^ lie dHi*^ 

Tered tlw pirfacmto Hawtooi whila tiaAtHda 
■teteoia&t ^ an esDOdiaitt wUoh me da%oafted M tia lapademan of 
einatioOf everf bow in Court eeeined to start p abd Juim JobrnnUj stroek 
with what aopqorea.to be Hie flnosi unpr^Nil^ty' of tbp mda aterr^ be ca s te 
manifestly fiiTourabfe to the ^fiMser* The poson havioip been dmivered to 
Ifn^ CrosUe* it was agreed npon»inthepc«saioeofHaiiton><who]iad, ae- 
oorAog to bla own account, no sort <t£ oomn in the transacHon, notfaaviiw 
Ae iwet penohaqt for tiie wife of hie .•Kptoyw. and expebiing, mr benefit 
itom bis death,) that Mrs. CfoHiie ahoold mix Ha arsenic in lamd-sad-bat- 
Uar; and withimt resorting to the red predplfete^ which waa to bo reaervad 
fye an emergency, that they should try what the former pdsoa would acoom- 
.wsh* Mrs. Crosbie gas not slow in carrying the project into exOeutioa. 

husband became immediately unwell, and the ammble wife aflseted a 
deep concern ibr his sudei 
in torture, and stood iinai 

a effect their object with sufficient celerity, uid Brown advised Hiettl 
precipitate dunw be applied* Apoordingly, Mrs. Crosibia pat it into 
cup of tefe and tdUnjg her huslNuid tiiat it womd rdieve him, implied it to 
Ms burning Ups* tne potion waa swallowed, and Crosbie expired. He was 
iidamd with unosoal haste—no inquest waa hdd—the witnws left the vil- 
and went to live at a distance. He did not hnow what became of 
^ own and Mrs. Crotiiie p and it waa after the lapse of a groat length of 
lO, Mrs. Crosbie having ffied in the interval, thatne mve imornmtkti ufion 
ich the prisoner was arrested. The testimony of tiiis witness waa, upon 
croaa-examination, greatly shaken. Upon being asked what motive John 
BrownconIdhavalnoominunir-"*““‘‘’^ “*^*--- *' *' 




der, and in handing the poison 
he was unable to suggest even i 

crime, too, for many years, without his suggesting any inducmneat to dis- 
sloee it at no late a pmod, gave to his entire evldenro a eolour of febrieation. 
He waa at best an utfermers' and therefore, aa the Judge observed, upon Ua 
and uncorroborated statement, the prisoner conli not be found guilty. 
A policeman waa produced, who swore that &own, on being arrested, d^ 
dared that Hanton had as much to do with the matter as ne had* This, 
however, was wot sudi an acknowledgment aa would convict. It waa also 
proved that Brown fied from the viBage aome time after the murder; but,, 
cn Ismsttetion, It waa discovered that the inriest of the parish had, upon 
the groima of Us profligate life, and from his wspidon that ha had ossa*- 
mittw the assssditatioB, ordraed him to leave his district Tfesahiaabs^" 
cmdlnff waa eoOoonted for* Had the case dosed here. Brown would have 
caeapea; but at length a witaass, of a very extiimtdlnary aspect, who,asva- 
unM nnlversd attention Iw the strangenesa of her countenance and figure, 

‘warn aibout throe feet in heisht, althoudi eiifeteen 



^uat and distoiisd bodyr and a countenaneo a tamped 
with the expressim of broad idiocy, was lifted to the taMe. * She wm ob- 
vfaHulv*'an innocent,’* and an eibrt was ssade to exdude her avidenoe, en 
llko a l l e g rtio n that she could have no idea a Idtaro sta t e* However, there 
gle e med throt 




in Reelf faideaua ehoit^, wUhmit ai^ i 

who behdd bee; but 


her atCertatioti* Heraimeot|n 

s^, to excite a paiUm adnaraon in every one who heheld bee; b^ when 
stated thrt im CttfsHe ires her inother,'«ad it was manifest that tte 
child waa eome to braid tile barharooa parent, the Interert which she 

la^ St distiasring ts Uim nniym£ She sworo that hermeibw 
dddron, mdtfat on tife niflfei ofOroAie*adealh timy w^ds ^ln 
afetim’troom; aadstofimthi» d^ >aafe.tha».BBPiwl^enthahvery 


thM late wUh Mr mol^i Ifl Cbe 

were all mmemsM, and^wliM bet huaMtiA wae gtrtg tcM deoM eioAxl^Mllti 
tke room beB<teth» the fmlritrAw hM reeeired W oorifedeTate Itt MMWtftiU 
tietiy eho-Tanttiiied kRolied ift her gnilty embfiiae&r ■ufretttidAd ti^tw w 
f|Ai^ of his abmniAehle • It was observed by the coaDw nSf 

pidoonery that oat ef the seven diHdien only one produced. !l bA bO^ 

Bwmdf that tbev wSre aU, with the ezoeptloii of the last witness Odd her 
brOtheTj oohfirWd idbtd^ who woye almost ineapbble df artioola^otiy 
the brother should be produced. This a^as acoovdiAgly done. A bc^, aM 
hed heetk sfrodc With a vlsitatieai iieaidy aS calamitous aa his sister^ itod #iid 
ridcetv and deerqdd# gaire thO same acceani aa the fermer witness^ aild 
proved the adulterous mtdramrse to have takeholaee immediately after the 
assassinatiofi. fhis poor oreaitiro mentioned that Brown and nis mother 
went off together; and that he and tiie test of the family being all left uU 
terly destitute, were taken in, from eompassiOn, to ihe houses of the ndgh- 
hours, where they had been since oharltaHy susitdned. Aa he left the table, 
a most painful eaUbitknt took place. His inofher had been dead for a oon< 
aiderable time* Ha was ignonmt ef this fact; and although he had been 
abandoned by her, and he hod every motive to hold her memoTy in detesta^ 
tion, while he was going down, after his meamination, ho suddenly paused, 
and turning to the couasm for the Crown, with an eye in which, in the midst 
of vacanoy, an instlnedve afttetioa was still apparent, he inouired, in a vedoe 
of infantine plaintiveness, “Where is my mammy? where is my mammy?*' 
It is almost supm^ous to state that the prisoner was convicted. 110 was 
immediate^ sentonced, and (a ciroumstanoe of rare occurrence in Ireland) 
his execution caused gener^ sattefSetioa among the people.* 

Waterjbfd* —An action for a libd, in which a young lady was the fdaintiff, 
and another young lady was the defendant, produced great intei^, and 
brought bdbre Hof public Mime incidents of a viry peculiar kind. 1 do hot 
rememter to have ever witnessed more extraordinary disclosures than were 

made in the dase of ** Miss Sardt Anthony o. Miss Jane £-The lattSV, 

a Woman of a vary respectable fmaily, had, for some timelbefore the actioil 
was commenrod, ta|Ben up her reMem wiUva younger sister, whose name 
was Anne, upon a very wud and romsntJo spot upOit the 8e&>coast, at Ti^ 
more. This village is situate on a steep ciraivity, at the entrance of the 


* The writer of this article publhhed, in Ihe New Monthly Magaeiae'* of 
June last, an account of a trial for a Ub^ which took place all Wexford during the 
preceding aMixes. mcamlnation of two gentlemem who had been in the French 

Service, gave oomrion to some remarks ^n the wh who had left theb country 
fMkn politiiciil motivdS, Under the head of The GaSo-Iriih.*^ Ho has since heard that 
Some of his observations Were tak^ In bad pm, by individusls who were the vie 
Of the polHica! disasters of Hdsnd, and who, ff led aStray, were led astray by ** 
from Heaven.*^ Nothing' canid be more Amdte from nis intention than to 




S wHh equid tagtat and surprise, that thedereddSht 
Mr* Bsrksr, tbs si 


to sta^ that he has MW 

in the sorion nfimed to^ saJ Mr* Bsrksr, tKs sfaief witmM for the defrnce, eoW^ 
esfved that, hi the arii^de^ rim writer t hr ew some iiikirious redeocions upon t hri tt * 

Me tfsriMms any sudh dsetou BedM IHtld eM riM describe whatstfulck Mure* 

singular scene* To none of the indiviAials ooidd he po s siiily 
ithrespect to Barker, it is but an sef erjpsrioe 


nothing mere than a 



consMpiertOes 
Mtead of ifrf 


iTimTi I 


cable 


_ j yKii acted in.an 

IhStebd of WSfahe^ &S^eserve4”oddimeodstum. !iie OrinofO no 
wMspfbkreaiottfapfrSttiMooi^^^atMiubffitis wnbriM^to 

Mbm bstwrim iMMff fiad ^ pIslntfiK <fr iM cMritiof t£e 

tMoit, Wiril bhM Mind M litot hKt#f m'dapr^nor doss 

sv coBSsrro tnee B 0 anyrnwinon. 
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Nota CtMtiTfir. 


and, Sam fhe rtffqied iMg^t od wbioh'H fliandi, mail* 
malada a nobla p#o^pm« InniMiatalp benaath^ ikti aea tolls upon an ikd- 
nisnse beach of bri^t and polished sand, andi in the stoMhi that rage there 
in the viiiter,4hrowe in numttcoos wrecks on its ‘enormous bl^ws. On the 
2eft| the river Suir isaeep dfischargiiig itself into thefoa; whiles dn the light 
hand, ad ironvboand Ooa^; piled up to a great elevation, xeceives the bri¬ 
ers of the AtlanUe, widen come to bnrst, afta their long sweep over .the 
ocean, on Our shore. MissJiue B ■ ■ ■ ■ had lived in the circles of radiionable 
life; oat Weary of its turmoil, and bdng of a peetical'cast of mind, ihe so-' 
lectM tlds spot for her abode. 8he becamssan author, and pubil^ed a vo« 
lame of poems, in a very beautifdl form, in which, although Messrs, Longman 
and Co, may not have found their sale very profitaUe, she evinced a good 
deal ef ability* Her metrical leveries are ftQed with perpetual referenoea 
to the ocean-scenery by which she was surrounded. She sought in the deep 
lAnrems into which that fine shore has been excavated by the eternal fretting 
^ the element to which it is exposed, substitutes for the lofty halls where 
Mie had been aecastomad to dwell: the stalactites that depends from their 
a^ed chambers made her forget the brilliant lustres of the illuminsted ball- 



poems are inaddbra, and unmolestM by any of the passions which attend the 
pursuits end embitter>the pleasures of those who reside in the agitation of 
society. The perusal of her meditarions in this sequestered spot would lead 
top conclusion that she considered herself impregnable to any vehement and 
dhtturbiog emorido^ but Love contrived to climb over all tne barriers which 
even toe rocks of Tramore had afforded, and finding his way into the cottage 
of these amiable recluses, left it i^ar, and gave Jealousy an opportunity of 
stealing in. In the winter of the year 1097, Captra tlatland was appointed 
C^ef Consttole of Police upon the Tramore atation. 'JThe arrival of Tele- 
UttbehuB upon her island was liot more fatal ^to the peace of Calypso. The 
Cqitain, an Eoglishman by birth, with the politeness that below to his 
country, oomblmed, ip irresistihle fibrillation, toe strenuousness of address 

‘He was 


by which toe natives of Ireland areauppoaed to be'distinguished, 
at once ardent and gentle, refined and vehement; of fiery emotions, but 

‘ ‘ ‘ hi 


happily tempered by manners of the softest and blandest character. With 



would have justified 


i: 


any of the blue-storicin^__, _ _,_ 

Phaon of the police would have been dangerous to a poet or tne soiter sex m 
crowd aaa whirl of the moat brilliant society; what, then, must have been 
ffil influences in the wintry lonelinesa of that coast upon which an evil dee- 
tiny had cast He bewne acquainted with the Misses K-——, and it 

Wai soon intimated to him that a o^ugal proposition to one or other of 
them would be fitvourably received That urbanity by whidi military men 
are dwtingiuriiod, and beyond which the Captain did not was considered 
to ambuni to an Mimatiotf that either of the ladies must m Wq oldect of pra- 
dUeriion* A Mrs, Christoibher was employed to sound toe depths of the 
Cimtai^B heart. He, however, dechoed hiuieelf to have toe fear of Malthus 
bemi 


»«/ore his byjes; and whSe he felt thmikfiii fiMr the prefiBrenee, (fonceived his 
constabulary to'be inomppatible wito any matriUMM^ avocafions. This 
suggestion waerecrived hOss Jane with all the indignad^n which it 
ealcidated to create in the fetdale bosom. Instead of referri^ this fri- 
ipdity to thb pUlosophioai tmnperaamt wi^ whirii the Captain eedMed to be 
agtfjyw ed, bis insensibility wiui attributed to aobtl^ iuflueppe, and toe ex^ 
^ fair one was not slow in discoverii^ a Epriiarjls the 

unfrequently attended toe Captain in his pxoqrinoiis''on the.heach of 
Mias Antoony, a yonng la^ ef ooasidftotots pespoBal att r acti o ns, 
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Ncte$,npim>. Ciftvit* 


and th« hlAeit merit, redded with her father at ft mtSL c^ge in the 

vicinity of Miae B -. Mr. Rntland was introduced to Mr. 

received him nith that spirit of can^d hospitality whidi is 'charftCteradc of 
the country; and, with their father's sanction, he was welcomed by hfa daugh¬ 
ters whenever he visited at their house. 'Fhey met him with tne frank ?%• 
diity of demeanour whidi belongs to Irishwomen, the gayest and the ntust 
innocent in the world; and whidi, so far from,being indicative of any ev3 pro* 
pend^, armes no fear of danger in the ignorance of sin. Mr. Rutland dp« 
served the kindness of thefamily, with which he was upon the terms of failiti- 
liat but respectful acquaintance. ^He never paid, nor was he expected to pay* 
what is, I believe, technically known by the name of mark^ attentionJ’ 
He was looked upon mereW as a friend, and was never accounted a lover. The 
moment, however, that Miss £——discovered he had occasionally ti^ea 
tea at Miss Anthon/s, a fierce jealousy took possesdon of her. She ascribed 
to this innocent girl what she regarded as the scandalous desprtion of the 
Captain. At first, she contented herself with modring her imeginary rival 
with deiidve gestures whenever she chanced to meet her. She next pro¬ 
ceeded to obsmre, arn^g her acquaintances, that the sb^ie of Miss Anthony 
had assumed a semicirctuar confi^ratlon, and that heir waist was no longer 
fine by degrees, and beautifufiy less." She then preceded to such ex¬ 
tremities as to tell Mr. Rutland that his favourite was no better than what 
Desdemona feared to utter, and that the Foundling Hospital was likely to 
receive an accession to its members by their joint in^rumentality. In round 
terms, she charged Mr. Rutland with having gotten her rival with child. He 
recoiled at the calumny, and turned with indignant abhorrence from the ac¬ 
cuser. lliis, however, only tended to confirm her detestation of Miss An¬ 
thony, and she contrived a scheme for her destruction, as singular as a 
jealous woman ever devised. Knowing that she couldvnot effect her ends by 
diarging Miss Anthony before any magistrate in the neighbourhood, because 
her character was above impeachment, she addressed to Alderman Darley, 
who is at the head of the Police establishment in Dublii^ the following ex* 
traordinary letter 

Trsmore, Saturday, May the 3d, 1828. 

Sir,—If you will send a confidential person here, on the pact of the Crown, X 
can give scnoe information, which 1 aoctdentally heerii, that may bring to light a 
murder committed here, alxmt six months ago. The pei son should be a stranger, Un¬ 
connected in Waterford 1 would communicate my information by letter, but 
that would not answer ; nor can I communicate with the police officer here, as his 
co-operation will be essential afterwards, liet the person who comes take a car in 
Waterford, and come to Whelan’s Hotd, and send for Mits , retaining the 
car for his return to Waterford. Jaxs 


Upon receipt of this extraordinai^ letter, Alderman Darley wrote to re¬ 


quire Miss 
letter to him:— 


to be more explicit; on which she addressed the follow, 




Sir,-*Th6 cireumstances I alluded to, in the letter of the third, were these 
Another person and X were walking, and we heard the scream and a long<drawn 
groan of a child, on the 2d of November, issuii^from the premises or house of a Mr. 
Anthony, near public walk to Xramore. Immediately after, and before we had 
time to take off our bonnets, (fmr we were on our return from our wall^ when we 
heard tl^) the maid, then living with the family, went by our house, with a band¬ 
box resting on her hip, and tied round with a reddish and white handkmhief; and I 
heard afterwards, that she was stiqiped ^ two men in Waterford, who ope^ the 
bandbox, and found in it a dead child. Iioctor Dowsley, of Carriik, end top Peiias 
officer here, can give some accou ut to whom the child belonged; it bei^ about a week 
or ten days cAd when the circumstance oocurrw), and there weire but two persons 
then remaining In die house, namely, Sally Anthony and the servfmt, Otoe reason that 
X wished to have a person sent was, that X could m>w the sitnaRon of the plac& and 
from whence I heard the scream of injury and succeeding groan of death. I 
hate had a struggle with myself about mentiopmgihe droumstances; W murder 
should not be let to pass, when one sees it followed by a system of audadty, as there 
were two women lay in withina fortnight in diMhouM Poliee officer can give 



m 




tlu^ NmiiB^Ati ^ 



AUmma 


. _ ]MitY0d tiM» tiAMe tMlficittoiM^ dlm^ 

pol^ to n*UM» te M&i Sr^* ^o dhitiiiMljr diafged Mte Anttioay witli 
^ fama^Au* t<^ Tha ttfttt^ w^ 

iui4tha9M»«lwy»ft«anbflgfai^^ 
rf$ASo ^ dmtitatB of tho ha^ foua^lpQ. For a Ubeli uam- 
tfao wiuui of oahunny^ an aOUoa iroa btmgliti Tlia ooniMl fyr 
mj itated, not only tnai the vbola cstogiga was lAofnlnaUy fate, 
ktite it wouldba provad that,a^tbatiitte spedftod^ tho dafendant aa Uial 
jrUehua ioflutidde waa eoaimitted, tha plaintiff-vraa not in tfaa town of 



^ ba nrored to yon, that the young ladv, ag^nst whoaa life, and wbat la ibr 
mTer than her ma, iMa dreadiulaoraiaation naa bean levelled, was not at the 
ptea where iMa fri^bhl erime ia alleged to have been eommitte^ Where 
vataheat the moment adeeted by tlm defendant wHh all the mlnuteneBs 
of atvoolDna g p od fte a ti on } 1 wUl not ahow you that ahe was revdv^g in the 
gUof maaea of a dance*-or that ahe waa contemplating aome a 4 senie apectade 
nbm the boxea of a theatre*-or tiiat she Was rolling in a ^ded chariot amidst 
dm Streets of yonr city-**«or that, amidst a crowd of enchanted wditora, ahe waa 
evoking the notes of mdody from gotno inatrutnent of monc with her aofb and 
thrifling touch. Np, mntlamen j my <^ent, although a gentlewoman by birth 
mid station, does not helong to theaecirclfia which aaeordinarily ^nonunated 
tefaionabla," and where tea ndj^t awpoet to find her eagagad in the pur- 
auk of idla'aod hamaleaa nteaoae* Fortnne has placed her in that sphere of 
lift ipwhte there ip most virtue, and moat affection tube found, and wnere the 
ftlfilment of her domestic duties ia not onlv the chief end of the existenceof a 
wopM^bHtplim gjym to bee tei^iWleat charm. Not of the ball-room, nor of 
te ^ iff PWtda> nivof tepm of the banquet; 

lidimmu^theaiUmprtbedeatMmdi aDdianlaceoftlieinfaiitiiEide motte 
mt d n g iftpmdn a aa attbearodle ofhormurdevqd<^B|inng, (for that is the plc- 
OurerWiidi her rival has praeanted,) I will show you the affectionate daughter 
teadingat tha piJIoir or that couch from which her father waa never again 
ta rise* He haa UA Tramore m the month of October, and was struck spon 
after with a aevpre illness, iff which he died. Misa Anthony attendpd him 
in hia last maments. She waa the sentinel whom filial love had aet to keep 
«atab over agony, at the very time that she ia represented as having been 
jimgAd in te boMible aacrmca of tba holieat tetincta of maternal nature 
Smartific^ impukea of sexual ahame. The band that you are told waa 
uviM its dgadl^ pressure upon ihe resptetion of her db 4 M. was eha^ng the 
ftpmpte 0 ^ bar mmuriw She l^ld hia h^ upon the boapm 

a muiMeotad bu myp tfeming yfith a q^ty alimapt: she was 
rilp num »w«y ftw bk Uwd lips; and as iba wst mmaonta of roorta- 
fw niieiv wnaa te bacma inoapabl# of uttersnne, sba explained the 
asking tet/balfeextingpMiiul eye, and reps sting the ortena of the dying, in 
the fulfilment tfhav angalie ninetiona, beoame hia interpreter with Heaven. 
Gemteisen, thiayauiig lady has tha atrongaat drims u|^ year aympatity. 
Heputafton isto her of ineaktilable value. No woman ever had a higher 
dtie to the compaaaiaa of the generoua and the gobd. I wiU not even make 
au exception tn favomr qf tet pufe and n^Ua laqy* the daughter of the iUua- 
man i^fho b*ui' ‘ 

of popular 



njfbhc ndnd k still npdw the inffuenca of the prpfbund iptlkmi 
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6y<triie*ihrtyimrwi wrt i ^lon ifccttUbw twww *? 4t«<WW«d«li 
<iMOi>iiJBat, wi>owg>«i m H ) Mwd wi&ritth»bgBM><rffiiiydi^ liurvlw liwr* 



rMUBon n^dljr 
fStom file etM of 
heart of 


AMO)^ harv ^ ^ 

of oalaoUtf when it {htrodaa into AA gilded elwdMi'to 
nrmpethy^ Be you think that the teare wMdi trt^M dowft Amif 
that emioent lady, for whom ewery arm la hfted. n 
wannlr than thoee atreama of aomih wiaeh M 
acmiehumUe,bttt»oi|MapM? l)a you thlidc that the heart oC pQt 
waa wrung with panganf inwrior palmazi< 7 , and that her boaom heateil' 
lem agony, when atm fUl upon her icneea, and ariced AhdUity Qoi 
whom die new for refuge, wnat dm had done to deaerve a oalamitv Hke 1 
Believe me, that ahefett her miafortonaa aam^bontiy, a^dtatane iaaa wdl 
entitled to your manly oonuai a e rat ion, as d^die had OM bom upon the pih^ 
nadea of fortune and the aninmita of ttie world. I appeal to am^dpte wUdt 
is drawn from the divine ethics of that religion, of wfaioh the BMiDder wea nel 
only the herald of immortd tmth from Heaven, but the odeadalJegidatdr bf 
the feelinga> and the legislator of tim heart. Mm the case your own ;iuid in 


to this case in the comparison which I 

leus with whidi 1 


tided in the hypothesis with which 1 have ventureu to'send you to your 
own homes in quest of a just standard of appredation My dims Is without 
a father. He ues in that profound asylum in which aeitner joy nor amrow 


tbyanyafflnity 
which I have auggeated to you. 1 am^not jua- 


whidi i have ventured to* send you to your 


can ever reach him««- 


Wrapp’d in ererissdng desp, 

Ha neither hem her nor sees hoc wsep. 

et notso—ike is not altoge0ier destituteof parmtal 

and imdce her wrcmga your owiu 



Fathers, brothers, husbands, gentlemen, and men of honour, will you not take 
part with this inoffensive, innocent, fotnerless, and moat uidiaf^y 
The statement being conduded, the letters were proved. Caption Bntibad 
waa examined, and by his personal appearance, whidi was of the finest order of 
fine forms, offered some hind of justOLcation for the vehement feelings which 


he had 
the 


lad exdted. He completely exculpated Misa Anthony* The counsel for 
defendant admitted that the entire libel was destitute of foundatkm^ but 
attributed it to mental ddudon. The plaintiff waa not able to show that 
Miss E——- was worth more than five hundred pounds, for wMdi the jury 
found a verdict; and thus ended a trial which went a great way to prove 
" fiirens quid foamina posdt.’’ 

SUkenny. —The only dvil case at Kilkenny which deserves mention, wwvfp 
action brought by a prl named Maria Lennard, against an BngUA offl^, 
the paymaster ox a regiment. Captain Kchard J—He had been q|mr> 
tered at Templemore, where he contracted a ooneulunal intimacy with Miss 
Maria Lennara, whom he appears to have oonindered as a piece of porcalaitK 
that had never received any flaw* This Diana dl the barracks alleged that, 

f revioua to his leaving Teif^lemore, he gave her a certificate, written in beg 
jatin, in which be had foiged the name of a Father Kesham, tsstuyiiig 
her marriage to one Jaotfous Smith. This document, which waa sffem 
to by seveim respectable witnesses to be in the Captainfe handwrltiog, wro> 
duced a good deal of merriment at cocpense. * But the ground ef action, 
was a kind of bund for two hundred pounds, by which the Captain bound 
himself, in the event of hiS putting her away, " nom his or otherwise.*' 
The question tamed upon the genuineness of this instnunea^ A vsriety of 
the Captainfe letters were produced, which raised shouts ef laughter* There 
waa a quantity of contradi^ry swearing, and the ease waa doubtful, until a 
iHiole ^uadron of dragoons was produced, who ** kisBed and told,** and made 
the counsel for the pluntif^ wlm bad represented Mks Lennard as a second 








m 


Nfittt CimtUt 
• ^ 


#diti 0 n of ** 6tenie*fl Maria,** upon tlirir ^awitintaptal jtnMwjr throog^^C^ 
egjjt, lode epoeedmg^ diaai^ereji. Tbt gtekorid cAmpi ptooeera ood 
appoared'to bavo pahidpated in thoaeftvOQfa of wbUhtha Captain ixoaginod 
2iat he had enjoyed a monopoly. It waa im^adble toredattha chum of ttftt 
whole regiment, whocHAenownitith Axed rayonets; Wt'when the ^intiff'e 
case was utterly broken, the moat xnelaochUyperBOn in coiiit was the Captain, 
who, although he got a verdiot, seemed to think that the xomontlo dr^ery 
of hia amoormovetban oounterbaleneed thedoiypf sucoeai. He appeared to 
wii^ that ** he had nothing known,** and that She SliM ignorance ip which be 
had 80 long revelled was better than such a verdict. It la but joatioe to him 
that hia character for liberality, and hia high reputation aa a man of 
* hoQOiKtmre thrown by the jury into the balance, and weighed the plaintiff 
The only farther droumstance worth note is, that an mea went abroad 
that the Catholic rent had supplied the means to defray the action. This 
preposterous notion was set at rest by the highty'-respectable attorney who 
conducted thg^kse, by. wbma it appeared that the plaintiff had he3r8elf been able 
to advance the costs, in order to assert a right which, at first view, appeaiv 
ed to be perfectly wellrfbunded, $nd whidi it was his professional duty to 
assist her in maintaining. 

In the Criminal court, a conviction of three men for the murder of a 
man of the name of Oevmreux, afforded an illustrathm of the moral condi¬ 
tion of the peasantry, and one of tne instances in which murder is at 
last overtaken by a elow bat certain retributiod. Devereux*took a few 
acres of land from which the prisoners at the bar had been ejected.. It was 
rewdved that he riiould die; sentence having been pronounced upon him 
by secret tribunal,’* which Captain Rode has establ^edfor the redress 
or wrongs, which are not only not cognizable, but are proauced in the imagi¬ 
nation of the lower orders by the law. l>evereu^ was,aware that his bead 
had been devoted. He never dept out of the town of CdUm, which was at 
three miles distance from the^fhrm, 'said always walked irith arms about him. 
However, the ministers of agrarian vengeance ^ere not to be frustrated. A 
day was fixed for hia immolation, llie whdle country was apprised of it. As 
he was walking in the broad light in his fields, one of hit labourers engaged 
him in oonversation, and at the comer of a hedge'three men rushed on him, 
when his coDtpwiott pinioned his elbows behind his back, in order to prevent 
him from drawing the pistol whidi he endeavoured to s^asp, and, beating his 
forehead in, kft 1dm d cad upon the ground. The whole scene was observ¬ 
ed by a woman, who was aware that the murder was to be perpetrated, 
and went out for the purpose of seeing the spectacle. She was induced, 
by the rewud offered ny* (Government, to give information, on which the 
executioner^ of Devereux were hanged, llevereux was himself a bad and 
bloody man, and at the trial it was stated % one of the witnesses for the 
prosecution, that he had, many years before, committed murder. The ques-* 
tlfoi was not pursued, and whom he had murdered I did not at the moment 
Iwn. Upon the day appointed for the punishment of the men who had 
taken his own life away, 1 left Kilkenny for Clonmel. It was a bright and 
che^nfol day. The ve^ breathing of the air under a cloudless sky, and in a 
dellmtfol tdmpereture, seemed t6 intimate the value of existence, and gave 
to the consrionsnesa of a light and unburthened vitality a great diam. It 
was a day which should scarce have been selected for the ministry of death. 
As 1 advanced, 1 observed crowds of people assembling in" various directions, 
and dimbing upon hedges, where women and girls, as well as men, were seen 
straining upon t^toe, m order to catch a glimpse at some object by which 
they seemed,to-lio singularly attracted. On lo&ii^ toward^ the gapi, 1 per- 
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to poHHHi, tatoliilli Adte tlK» 
who ohetfiA th« #Hb Mfetttf 
i dgfat of iUa pailiSal itettO. X 
into eoavenation with the posUUoB» who wiw ooDtinttulh tonott^ bedi 
to catA a parting view of the catastrophe; and kotci him I leuwed/whit' I 
afterwards inquiiM about and found hia statament isonfirmed^ that Detl^ 
reus, upwards of twenty-five yean before^ bad imbrued his hands in hl6oip 
He had joined in the conspiracy of the unfortunate Robert Emmet. The 
Bnf|;8ntB rushed into Tbomas-8treet> aqd advanced towards the Castle, Seaib- 



of the carriage was burst open, and. While the linhappy gentleman inside it 
exclaimed **No! 1 am your friend. Lord Kilwarden," the hand of Devo- 
reux drove a pike through his heart. 

C/bnme/,—This ancient city takes its name frdkn the appellatidit by which, 
in the language of the country, the valley in which it is situate was once 

' 'idi, the vale of hon^ and the beauty and fi^r- 


known. It means, in Ii 



V 

tillty of the landscape which offers itself to the eye on ai _ 
justify the sweetest designation which the Gaelic could supply, 
who was a good judge of that kind of picturesque which the ** valeef honey^ 
supplies, gave his corroborative and fatM attestation to this figurative name. 
From the brow of a hill, that forms one of the'SteM to the summits of the 
fine mountain of Slievenemaun, just above the anment castellated residence 
of the Ormonde family, the soldier paused at the head of his devout and 


ra- 



of Canaan were disclosed, he excUimed, ** This is a country worth fi^t** 
ing for.” That thO p^ple of such a country are Vorthy of being carried to 
the highest point of civilization by the descendants of its conqueror^ is a 
sentiment which suggeste itself to me whenever 1 pass the dara and deep 
ravine of Glenmaur, which opens upon a prospeet on which a student of the 
graphic and of the {^cultural arts would repose with equal delight. It 
was evening when I last entered this splbndid tract, which is as mu<^ dis¬ 
tinguished by the richness of its soU, as by the noble scenery with which it is 
encompassed. A person addicted in the least d^ree to the contemplation of 
Nature in her fine forms, could not have failed to look with a dqep pleasure 
upon the wide expanse into which so much of the beautiful, the useful, and 
the mnd, is crowded into an assemblage of splendid circumstance. I 
gazed with an admiration whidi habit had rather augmented than im« 
paired, upon the river, advancing in mazes of broad and shining water to its 
harbour, where it conveys, by a prompt current, the products of a country 
laden with ail the wealth of pros^rous cultivation; the deep woods of Cook^ 
namuG and of Gusteen, rising out of lofty cliffs, surmounted by BtUl highiir* 
and grander elevations; the blue mountains of WaterfonT and of Comara, 
which appear to have been cast by some ftolic spirit who watched over the 
convulsions of the globe, in peculiarly ftntastic forms; the huge limbs of 
Slievenamaun throwing, from a forest of pines, a massive shadow faalf-wai 



hibit the efforts which a^cultote is every day making to dimb to their 
summits, in the patdi«-wo» of verdure and of com, that intrudes npdn thmr 
lone aadheat^itammits. I entered the town with my mind ^ea with the 
imatres and reflections which this series of enehantina objects had nroduced: 



, in which a strong garrison is muntiuned, 1 htmrd a loud aad dis¬ 
cordant howling from a number of barefooted and ragged bdys.'^o were 
runnipig with long sheets of printed paper streaming 6mn their hands, while 
they enolfumed, mth a prophetic, but unintended, vemrity, ** Here's a list of 
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vnrt thw bmy j mu Bw nanlng tm itrrihb M^ciaMa^ iwra «i»da^y4iH»* 
patted by tli«|MiiduHietaf «iw«f ttedewnmento wldA fbisMbed tie* mittur of 

theiy dt^teo w eto o pp p i ^ o ooew^ oadlooittagr ow the loieo i H M iy ofotroddeB 

wjddi me dft d tod ia ii» fni^btful oetalMeo, I eoold Mt help oontewAing 


wjwcb me dd d l e d ia Ao fU|M<d oetahtm, I eoold Mt help eontewting 
tbe Jiiveli|m«f tho M«ne thioafikerbibb llmd been peedof^ vHli the iiido* 
<waim Mihe eMmqieotaeitH « wbkli 1 eslMpoted that 1 dhoold bo • wit- 


t, looold 


ixtntfrtiBg 


new dwdag tto eib b w e i 

Thd trUl of Eve brotkew* vbeeo monae were VoUeee, fbr thonorder of 
Ertteir Orehne. the hneboiidof their deter, liM • feeot held on. my otten* 
don. Arthor GnilHun ttedted the jeelouty of hie wu e jy bb ettentioiw to a 
modi younger end haodsoiner than hwedf, Miaa Wumr Faby< Among 
tSho inet ao c ee wuch wem giyeo in ovideoaeto ahow faia pampSty w Winny, 


iMhmeted in the aeMinplmhment of reeding. Thia tree of knowledge bmn 
hijg» rery hitter frtuta. The dienpe and dmmpe ▼«» made in the prewneo 
of pne «d hie brotheBB>i]]klaw; end tidhd oa,e»it wee auppoaed, byldawMe, 
tp gvenge her wrongs thay reatdved tbefcGnduun ahoeld me. He wee found 
deed newr hlehouee with evident marke of etcengnlation. It appoend fimn 
topee ent the groond, wt be had been dragged, with a rope round hie neck, 
Utiww MveoIEeUa, tmd that hia head h^, aa he waa hauled along in thia 
batd^ prooeaa of lei^hened auffDoatioo, atrndc agauat atonea, which were 
datfjad with hia Ueod. When the barbaroua bnalneaa had been completed. 


from the 


jewy obeerved by an old beldam, the nmtMr hie aaeinaine, that it would 
him beoii much wiaer not to have indukped in tho luxury of a procnetinated 
oxeeotion and that if they had tnelwd him im to a tree, and left him hai^« 
it would bavai beep enppoeed'that he bed committed auidde. This ju> 
ptmeuih but ta^y xonwt wm oo nw tn nio e t ed to mie of her pons in a whia* 
per «t nia ftif>wde, where th^ aat together over the exi^ring embers, and 


thw 

Item 


proceedings; but there wee another eer i^n to the aounda. It was re¬ 
marked w e psiiaent Ixy, who was tending cattle, that vdiils the wake of 
ib^nr Qreham wee goi^ «»b there was a light ihining at the windows 
nf hie brefhm-indiMeb cpdege. tUu ourioaity was awakened. He crept 
to the door, ei^ overheard the levM^nta in which the eon and 
motto hegwi je d tW tndwm of addnight together, Hia evidence was moat 
meterial, aa nr aa it aAwted one of the priaonera. The principal witness 
agaiaet mm, waa » child ehAt yeara of ago, wboao taatimony aaemed to 
hive bew raapMed by that l^vidence by wbkk the murderer is ao cdten 
entanf^ an hia owe anaree. It may be tmd, that the aaaaMsns were hanged 
by ihe very nme with which they tlrsagled their idster’a huabuid. They 
hi4 a sa emwod tqgWher before they act wt upon thdr droadfol exploit, in a 
house wbiw adU«wiod the oeo in which a dmld of abent eight yean of age 
cihaxced to ratsde. This Alhb who hod great qaemhllinaea and vivacity, 
want into the cabhi of ^ Ip^i^bcee to ptorrusd, going towards a hen-roost, 
took up a rope which dqwaded finm it, otrwhich there was a noose. He 
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lotiire to th« pippriftr of ^ of the brathofe fllx^ftog Ido dnwi. The 
wM erooMnuuniiied bf Mr. HeMhii^ vil^ «U hh» oeeoibMwd eovtien „ . 
aat^noM, (woUttM whioh he MOBt heppttr witOl»} but he eenU oob ho 
■hekeo- A onU4 is the moM fomidsble Qt ell wjibiMMM. Those mosbvenn^ 
io Ci^mpol cports idnuiot give e case over the momeet e idiUd oppeonb. 
Their testimoinr is so distinet* *0 direst, sondBOte, pid, »t ^ seme 1^ up 
dear, and the frankness of tpeir manoar is so pewosaive and so netmal a 
oqncoqiitant of ttuth, diet everr ouastioD that » pot to thonf gives conp- 
bmation to their statement. The boy, on being i 
he did on that oocasira, gave a biMofy of a wiekp 
afraid, and whidi to ronpit with a little witch. This dro 
enpeotedly: and afrertrards another witneae, frvooraUe to 
firmed every wwd vhieh the boy bad told of bk onoonnter 
at ^ door of the pdaimers* hoose. Four of the brothers were oonvicted/ 
there being a slight drenmstance nhidr eared the fifth, «ho wse net idoatU 
fied widr perfect accnraey. But if to oma allowed to eorvive, it was to be* 
hold a frightful domestio scene. The Connty infirmary is pt Csshe), abouh 
nine miles from the place of onecntioq. Tto four brothen who were coo> 
victed, having been hanged, their bodies were sent to Cathel for dkesetioo, 
pursuant to part of the sentence which is more dreaded thim death. 
The surgeon's kmfe axeites more horror than the hangman’s cord, Xh* 
four corpses were placed on tto same cart, and bound togedier in a 
wbichi as the vdiide rolM mpidiy oS, urns seen to heave and toSs from tW 
motion, as if swne relics of lira and aninmtion vvwe in it, An arm woold 
sometimes be ebaken frmn its popftion, and samatimea » head was seen tp 4e* 
pend from the side pf the oart, trith the throat marked with tto opmpsemiim 
mrcle which had squeesed vitanty away* If the fifth brother was gunty, thm 
mnet have been a auffieiint pnmahmoot. 

There was another case of mmcenary a t as ssinst ion. which even in dopr 
mei excited dismsfi Itmay betoidinttooo wpvda. A man of about thirty, 
and a lad of sixteen, werp blr^, for the aum thirty ehiiUngs, to kill a par* 
son obnoxious tn Utefr employer. Thie hargMa is a moib^l in the eeonomy of 
murder. They had nsver sesn the individual whom>tbey were paid to stay. 
At noon they entered a field whnro tiieie were S0vw4 people at work, aod 
having inquired for their vicMm, ^ey pyoceedad towa^ him with perfiyct 
deliberation, and blew put his brains.-^*' A long dey, mr Iiord r oriod the 
elder asBssain, with a of acreara, aa to swung Umaeli baek, and, repeat* 

ing the words of sunplicotiQQ, reiterated hip moan, while ho eloaed bia oyep 
and wrung his tonds. “ Villain I*’ 1 could net help muttering to myself* 
“ you rave but a abort day tq the wretch whosa blood you took at your laca* 
riot valuation.” 

The reader may be Sbpcked at these dqtaiU* 1 vas ireary, as well as ap» 
palled, with beholding them i ami about a fortnight after the assises had 
commenced, "having auppe# bdl of hennm, Ilm the Court-hous^ and 
proceeded to a leadin^roem m the main afreet which hea been chieny et:* 
iabtished by the Quimers of jPJonmel, of whom th^ i> an abondanoe in 
ttut bustliim and money-making town, stnmgen are, by the courte^ of 
" the Frienw/' allowed to read me pnUio jonigiete, which were ehie^ of a 
strong ctostitnidsto} oatit. leaving taksp my mat amongst«sot of sober* 
but rosy-dfroed, sMrHihwked, and. hieadrbdoimed pmfapqageB> whom 
ortiy hearing and gwsay ohignimosooe wonM have satiifind m« that they 
to a mat, the ftmathnsm of vhmip eraed myrn only tO'bid^r 

», edblumt the ocea- 
was besprinkled. 
»I tbaah yw. 
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8b: Mke tor tmH wn article in 

Standard.* on Mr. Ped?*’*-*^ 1 ahould ra&m leak Into <Tlie Times/ upM 
the benente of £iiiaiidpBtfon.'*^M^ W have not oofe* The Times/says a 
dy QaakeTi who kadtMMmJoit reading a Mperwmeh gave him a look of li* 
quorUi roi^ery; "'bid me may have ^ The i^/’* as be banded over the 
pious repertory with air aspect Of subdued dmWoir. Fftlt that sort of 
tisgliag at the is^pstf iriiich a man* mcpeHenees when he gets into hb hands 
a jouniiil atbiA he is detenpbndto treat wHh Che philoaD|hy of Sir Fretful* 
wnee dyaUeation was attracted by answoeedinglir gentleaan-like and deini<* 
Prob^staikO^lookingtort of Quaker* who was at toe other end of the room* 
norrrang an attaw whidi bad been made upon flsree Enj^ishmen at what be 
called hb Factory at Porthnr. 1 knew Mm St wee to be David Maoolmson* 
s^e has established the Immense and incalcolaUy-benefiCial manufaoCoiy 
at the place* in the county of Waterfordi whidi he had just mentioned; and 

with a man who is accu- 
Industry about him* 1 ap- 
Ibtening with deferential 
atM&tion to a man of so much sense* and of so much gold. He was statbg* 
tiud Aree Bngbshmen belonging to hb factory had bran attacked by a body 
of the peasantry; but he acquitm persons in his own employment; mid 
wide he lament^ it* he said that hirhm^or of having any toinff to do 
it justice was sudi that^ he Should not prosecute* and ns 



with 


courts 


le was sure 


tiiid the people weuiU aoOn acquire a wiser and a better way of thinking. I 
was eiM& wiA hb good sense* and fell into cmiversation with him. Per- 
oehing that 1 Was awdotm to learn some detaib reroectiim hb Sreat esta- 
Mi|kemitt he told me that I Could see a miniature or It in Clonmel* where he 
haSTfioantly hiCroduced a Usetory ot calicom* and whidi was bsurd He 
oitoe d * with great urbanity* to- acoiAnpanT me to it. I gladly availed my¬ 
self of it* and we proceedea to a birgwvrhite buildinff wfilch stands imme¬ 
diately on the banks of the river* and wheusti heard the rattlbigof tiie diut- 
tle Sa I approached the temple oflndueferr* accompanied by the author of all 
the good* of whidi 1 alreuyTeoeived iatimBtions from the rapidity with 
wldA 1 heard some hundred ioonia mnng throiq^h the operations. I entered 
ludar the roo^ where I soon bdutid the evidences of ul the good which a 
dnfj^ and benevolent man b aUe to accempBsh. Wlat a change froin 
the soene*wfaieh I had iust been wituesdng at the Court^lmuse! A vast* 
itq ffaMiai apiatmentibned with looms on eiti^ side* was ocdqpied by a crowd 
of lit^Uoomiim gbb. who with the most animated cheerfmness, andwitha 
happy gaiety* wfth heakh mddy in their fades* and with their bands and 
ked feet plying the respective madiines over which they prodded* exhibited 
what* in the s3^ o£ such a town as Clonmel, would be looked upon by the 
^ddfld of obsewers ss a delightful scene. The iqeeSsant play of their umbs, 
asth^ famfod throU]^ their work; the creaking of the looms; the rapid 
evolutions of tiie ihuttie; thei# perfbet cleanliness* which b peremptorily On- 
joined* (eaidi giri bting obliged toeomb and wash herself eve^ morning;} the 
ifreshiiM of the air which ceme^ 



windows* that afteded glimpessof beiMtifulscenmry; the whiteness of the 
wsUs* wi^ut a speck upon them; and thb air of bilmity that was diftised 
over tile whole assemUs^ of whatmors to me new oljOcts* gave me a deep 
andunmixed satisftetion. If I were to dnrie out the feature in the scene 
bywbioK I wssdiieAystrudE* bwasDavid hlaocdmsimhiinself. Ashe passed 
along, there was tfbne of thathase adolsition whbh Irish superion are too 
much in the habit oi exacting from those to idiom they give bread. The 
girb looked at him with gbmeeS f^JhaidcflOness* but still went on uninter¬ 
ruptedly with th^ oceupitioBS. He evidenuy mt tiiat best of all luxuries* 
the consdousness of being the cro itor Of ftiimy. I could not refrain from 
lining him so* and eaprm ti iy myowttaTObution of ‘idi^that I saw H>ootme. 
A^ThM/’he answered*" sees MthiM comparable to what I have doim at 
POsHne; but in orte to save tiube httie Mils from the wretdied fate to 
’'^wUeh'thslr poverty had dosmed thsm* I bive snatched theM out of garrets 
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and <^ocllAi«r«B4pliieed them h Withtbat^helediiMilmoiii^iftr^ 
oUmdiviflimtiof the fhetory, which^ to the height of Bevmt#mate% tsm^ 
tained a eeriee of ^Mtftmente dedicate to the same pm^KMee. Akiro #aHwt* 
aloMf I ooeesion to inquire into some particuttie reqieetiiif hie 
eetimUflhment at Portlav. He had laid oat upwavde of ^xty theuev^' 
pounds upon it. There are npwwds of thirty)4vo thonsaad pieeea iok 
each week. At leaet one thousand persons derive sabsistenoe a^ good hBm 
bits tem it. OriginaQy, he emjfdofed Eng]ii)Mum; hut he found 
Iririij on being properly iasteu€|ed, were Just aaeap^. The Englidi had tin** 
tOTmarried with the families in the vioinity« andaperdscUy good undents)^ 
ing prevriled, which had never beesdevm^ firom, except in the instance al» 
luded to in the morning. The sfSriftest xnmlity was pres^ed> it being a role 
to dismias every girl who was guilty of tiie sUghtest improndety. Snmk-^ 
ennesB had been DBoished; and a achool had bm esUblimd, where no aeo 
tarian animoaitiea, no quarrels about the Bible* were allowed to prevait.'^ 
Here all the children of the' faoto^ were instrueted in readlim* writings 
wd the elements of ariUinietiOy and no sort of inteiArence with tiieir re-v 
limon was attempted. All this detail 1 elicited frinn my friend David* to- 
whom 1 addressra a great variety of questions* nAdA forced him intoi some 
ex|Mtiation upon hinmlf. He was evidently notified by the honest ai^^laosw 
which he had won from me* and (riEered to lead me mm his faoto^ to hiw 
mill. It is situate at the other end of the town* near on old bri^* and 
occupies a very consideraUe space. It is* X believe* the lEuMt in Ireumd. I 
felt dizzy at the play of the machinery* that, turned bv a broad tcHrrent ob-< 
tained from ^e Buir* wUoh rolls upon its enormous wheele* went on widi itst 
gigantic labours. H«e ludf the harvest of the adjacent counties, as well A 
of Tipperary, is powdered under the huge mill-stoaes that I saw wheriing iriw. 
incalculable rapidity, and is thence poured into the London markets. Hodesfe^ 
David showed me* mth some touch the^pride of wealth, this great oonoenu 
We aseendedfiight after fl^tofstaiMto a vast bright. Onreacningooeof^w 
loftiest stages of the building* Iiaw a yoi^ man moveling the flour with his> 
own handslnto a lam tube, a^ covered with its particles. That is my son/* 

said David; ''he vw tea<^ others* having first practised his business 
himself.*’ We ascended to the top. Here* though an aperture in the w^* 
which was destined finr the admisiumof rir*-there was an enchanting proepeet 
of the Suir windlim through ite rommtie valley. David expieim him* 
seif with admirarioCw the grandeur of the scene. It struck me* however* 
that the Quaker’s eye* inatera of travelling over the remote reaches which 
led the vision in|K> the faivoff recesses of the Chdtee mouatains* was looking 
directly down. " Is it not a beautiful river?*’ he exclaimed: "Has thee 
ever seen so fine a river?** and all the while he was looking at nothing but 
the mill-race below. "The Suir.” I answered* ** is a second PactolttB to you* 
and. I perceive* it is rolling in golden waves over your wheel.*’ The Quaker 
smiled. We descended, and in our progress down* I observed a num working 
very assiduously in driving holes through a sheet of lead. His counteziknoe 
struck me as peculiar; and noting that 1 had otoerved him, the tasker told me 
tiiat he was aeaf and dumb* but that there was mm of the millers ^o could 
converse with him by signe. The dMgoman was called; and 1 put variousi 
questions, which were oonveyed and muwe^ with rigns, and I recrived most^ 
satisfactory replies. The dritf and dumb man* I was told* remembered with 
singular minuteness all that he liad ever seen* and was a great politician. In 
order to put Ids recollection to the tes^ I derired the interpreter to atk hha 
if he remembered the Rebellion? Aner somegmticulation by tiie former* 
the dummv started up* and began4o writiM^is lace into grimaces* in wbi^ 
agony ana horror were expressed* while twisted his Iwck* and quivered 
in everv limb* as if Im were enduring tovtuiw; and while with one hand he 
touched his shoulders* that mkaickea convripve sufferiog* with ^e other he 
imitated the gesture dts man who was influrtwenageliatimak "That.” said 
the interpreter* " represents Sir Thomas judJun Fitzoendd.” This exhibi¬ 
tion was too m^ assooiateA with the scenes from which 1 hod escaped when 
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Adi,” wlUitoMttMM «f af radEf* Mhwfl teto ti>6 atep^^kf a Wwer, 1 wa^ 

dfMt^MMug, Wm Mk ielwm toHeAtt in a fMtCa iriadd 
alAaliibatAaf attMiwofiwmlMr^rlijeb MRild ka aofiaoteA IttthevMBMa/ 
«A<irtaiili »a»tfWo<a^ taaetfitet te * ii te w^ ^ A M a Aaiecsa 

a?i|o6a,ft4tlo«lMidlB(i>«fcwttli»rfkB a WiwAiaii , aN w e * to bk grtrtly 
MtiM It faMi. 4 WM oM toMf to’Mkd MM'frta « diwmioa oa the 
tea am, tff irtiiA I #MM AM ha iMa 
llir. MaoahDami I Jaai wooSaM It—n 
SmWi^' at Panlair r* Thia Imai^ U 
waa «Hteed M anah aa a OttahM ca« Ba by iha wastiM, and atartma ap, 
biMca Ma * lavith pamwfna hpoa Ae lata Lord^ldauteiiaat. 1 availed my-' 
aitf of tte aaa to a y to ateAmy wteM ftom Aa gratto. Aa we walked to- 

Mpamtai A 1ii» toned and teAephnuMafage- 

3 Miu«dBrtMttM OHM thd tevnte 

ted Mao tea 

aaeM } andtedl 
MfetedeffadMi 



tevkteteMIft idf^^taided Marqvda, 




mmaw'iipM 
aMiMMtanrt eai 


.1 »MUiH 


I Oailm, iHnr goMiafy 

«dtti 



vpnminr. AB mmamn m&Vf imucu ib wv ncnon ntutu 

MMMWr.MidMaltartlMftaUMiorteraeef, rototOfaeaivdMe. iAdaM 

■ ■" . .. . 


_„ teva tdwtet tondM, bat tMdolteatdg that it wM tew! i d i <7 tod»tw« 

te dcdMT td aMBiidttetfUof tteBbriaidteteAte^ Aalteek 
- - *- ■‘— wnifCiux Onahar haHMd «Abm toaeaeM atMlhatet.' Hetbok 

blBlldMlda^ 

^ Mid^ofthaCatiMiaa IMleim.” written by Slialw 8 «tM; dd« 
#i^iftAeSM«d#0 




»sdd«|jl*H 

cwM^iNSiM 


te^tta MMeefiiv Aa tMm oTQtiateM 

fig'tte Wm MA ttad^ 1 aaanaed hta'llat 1 A^d aever bft dufipiM td> 


ttadk%'I aaanieA hta'lfiat 1 Addd aever bd 

„_tAwiAtteaM>AtearamattlK«bMe8didtMgaiinkten|M(ol€!I«t*' 

dte iMtondento ww w iNnraiAlif «aen)dited. X nfMly AmdA 

Ua gfwute'M^ after a few auaniea, ftnnd nqnMlf A the eeatve of tte 
Cudrt bmiaiTi where Aa 8<dlciter4X«aani waa laying dow» the lew of nipw 
dan: wldlalaAer8Mln,.ittttetaiAetableImptMMelyamoaiA,waalaaai.' 
Ite wUh MadMa a^Bla hi^ ate telte Ite b^A AadaniAin eye um 
fahii. Plaead tetiMJadaw Meow wad mwA Gardj->Aaa dUa artiida tea 
iMiadteiliitetMlteitai 1 ateB wtote tai Aenftilec*. 
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aifbcdotAs Of bVsbia.* 

Tb« aeene in returning from the Tartar borii^ waa 
from itfr begnming; the Tartara laaghed,. and wg«il darir dfiaara aa^lm 
utmoat apeadofthe hora w a a i ai i n g gnatidod wiibtlie ahaadaidiidklltd 
become tfamr propertfi it bcitig a rw to dtaida thabe artkfca mM a lt 
bare been wenad round Ae body attenagat tbeae wire am ptaaoM at dW 
Ameral. 

The Emperor bid aant ordan that dm iraopa raumdag f^om die Per* 
aiao war abould be receired with honour by dm doaernot of Moaceer^ 
the Prince Oalilzin; and be atot some thomanda of tnUatt to ba aa« 
pended m a dinner which thcac heroea wera to >** cevetid ez- 
ecctae-houae of that capital* Tbeze troopebad Imm dbgtmead in oo«m 
aequeoce of die active pari they lad taken in the aitaeep^ revalatioii 
wben the preacot Emperor mounted the tlWoUe; but they ba4 fiem 
again into fiivour in con^uenoe of tbeiz gaHadt ooudaut in the Beat. 
The regiment made a tfuimfbal entry in Movtmher, hearing, iatidat 
other tropUaa, the anppoaed dtroae of Abbaa Miraa. Bannwra, and 
drums, tnnni^s, were exhiUtad, bm die chair, die tbitine, waa iba 
principal object. This chair had been the property of a Ruaaiaa ofRoer, 
who had eoovirted it into a very hom^ eitide of flnmiture, hpving 
taken out come few jewels wbieh formerly enhanced its value. 
the ra^BKnt wSa raraUed, and honours were promiaad to the aoUtmlih 
it waa tboagbt requiaite tame show aboiud accompaay the entry ; 
and tbiaeoee supped ibroae, and aAurwwritidiaiK percSe, waa aelseted, 
and waa borne by a tal) hem afdw head of die reghnent. 

I had received an invitation to ho present at fbia eeiumotiy, Whicb waa 
conducted in the foUojviw manner. The aoldicra ware marched at once 
to the cathedral in the Kremlin, whe» Te Detm WM mrfditned; after 
which they retizad to the Manige, where dinner had baett prepared. 
Hie magttiftBeDt atructute ie cIom to the gardeot of the Kramkn, and 
ia about eix hundred and fifty ftat in langthi and one hundr^ in 
breadth; iu roof is supported ^ the wdle alone^ witbant any contnd 
standiion, eo that the interior k mie open epaee of very eoMiderablo 
extent. A long taUe ran fimn one end to the other, covered wbh 
all kinda of aolida, quaes and wine: about ond tbausand aat dawn to 
dinner, end every one had an order daogliog to hie button : waide-taUe 
had been prepam for the Oooernor, amott every panou, male and 
ibmale, of any distinction, was preaani. I had here a good oppartnnty 
of remariting the vigiUoee qf the Ruasiaa police. A certain prmee^ who 
bad been eucpccted of mingling in tbepropoaed revolution in 18S4«<ttd 
with whom 1 was very intimate, seemed dnirooa of •peaking to zmmi of 
the aoldkrs during the dinner, merely^ os he told me, to pay a cooqilk 
nentto the regiment in general; but no sooner didbeadvanee tO'i^eak 
to a soldier, than he found a vacy afliva little pdliee officer Ikteamfr on 
dbe other si&. He r^red fer tbe mompnt, but, wiUiog to be n aa uted 
that he waa atili suspected of abne underhand proceeding, ho nd vanea d 
to anodier part of the nddai Ik •bnAuw eoold not have been a fMM 
fiutkfiil attendant on « aun*4>wy d^ 'ibanftie polioooffionr; whnraver 
ha ^lant, there was hk eoinpanieii.; juftd |n dkgnat hoieauurk^ to me the 
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of sociii eonto^i^.ip, s mote 

■Qiile, “ at if I tbaf|llb« 8ffcb.a |iMl&ead4f>#b^b'^eaaon before «t 
Iflututo.dioetwMld* 

Tb« dinitar beiqpiflitttbedf the |^vevBor>git«'e thejiedth the Bm* 
peror, arbiidieiea twiriTed*witft hn»d'«a*ewati<»»» it Metead-aa «idee> 
twnr to aiehe the kmdeat burrdi^ and maay ofithe'etoUema vho.wese 
then. peH tai yi end who wiabed ee^ thing dte diaa the mdieation of the 
t ty tt, r«tred ouaer manfully. Tiie whole convoy tta^ng. all tinned 
w^mdarn of more or leatbrilliancy* the ladiet in splendid'droatea, the 
dimint ooatumetji the houmk and the|daee haelf, contributed to ren^r 
the aeetift exceedii^y grand aod interesting. < ; 

. In the. evening a bul was given by tm goveoior. In Rnseia the 
deoee is opened by a Potonaise* the most silly peribnnanee imagittalde,' 
in wbid^ old and yoaog alike join. > It is meray walking with a lady 
through the entire soke of apartments, to die gnat annoyance of the 
eardsglayera and loiterers. After this nonsensical parade is finiahed, 
a. Ida^lka ia geneqily.oemmenced. . This dance, wbkh is voted very 
tanuttaesting by some travellers^* is certaialy just the contrary to the 
jwtfoemers, who hnve, during the dttoce, a better ojqsortuntty oS thaw-* 
a preference and whispering the tender tale than in an^. other in cx> 
ietence*. In general the ladies have chairs placed in a circle, and the 
puttaer either stands by her side, or behind her: should he not have the 
of his aflfeciion for his portner, be has only to whisper to ooe of bis 
sfetete, or frMhds in (he dw^, to him to bis favourite, with whom 
he can then exhibit. < Ac this oontisuea sometimes two hours, the lover 
baa an oj^rtunky whicli ia tpiite impossible in a'quadrille, or country- 
dance. 1%e ledies are likewise able to aeleet their iavonrites; and often 
have I watched them, passing a ocowd of lookers oit, to sdect the par- 
ticnlar.ali^t. The music as id general very lively, and. d^Kussians 
certainly prefer the Majoolka to any. other dance. • If bells die nquuite 
to create marriages, ithis dagee would be a' grand aequisition in £ng- 
htod;,. and the Duke of Devonshire, as he took lessdns'iil Moscow, might 
henn die feahion. ^ ' 

t The supper affbraSd,a great display of good things and brilliant com- 
pMy. The table was covered with bonbons, frait; Sec. and the dishes were 
round one at a time, as in Russian dinners. This could not bo 
dune without a great number of servants. L counted at the table at 
vbtcb I sat, no less than fourteen attendants, although we were only 
twelve in numlMnr. By my side sat the pruce above-mentioned, and 
taeact to im bis feeonrite police attendant; the former gave me a hint 
Mk to indulge in Bberal politics. At. this supper was served one of the 
IltrgWIt sterloiawhich,had been caught duruig she aeaaon.. Although 
‘att tnerell^ b*ve qiokau fevtnvnblytof .this dab, yes 1 neidier admire 
itatnstb nor appearance: from i^ifetnale ateiietohe eiivwr is procured, 
and this idlouM be 0 ( 1 * 0 ' pesfectly < fresdr to be properly apprecieted. 
Danckig dommen^ ,afeer.aunpertagwa;.qtoidriUe8, waltaes, and galf 
lopades were,A!imtina^‘ndtil,abootfonrto’cle<fe, when the company re- 
itkred. A sigtogar in tboilBwat aociety<of<Bussi«uwould imagine himself 
fa'Tranoc.^Pbe Btornfai. kiwil d(toi^ walk,.and dsncevmy much in 
.||e'iD8nner of the FKa^dh^^ihl^ jacai,graerally apnking, Uvdiy, in||n* 
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flsting, util ini^ • cevtiBd degree# Aceonplialied ( thet we reeitfy cen- 
j|swrwiH ^ ^ bmiaea tfmdr xnnk# Mt Itmtnr Idele 

vmgh ebeut otlier pewntfset1 Teaketattfet • ^^ptentf OtllejnrtaceiB 
fffoatAKS to are 6««r the lenwaUble etue oC fenm toeieiy «o.Jm4nd. 
** I'be aacb#” riterei^ **foa«i^ie bnat} they ran efterare^ re 
h'aneflt# ayged tim eit dam haa gM dfaruiik until midnight, lire eltUM 
Mas tnoQopdire *U dre fortunet and the yonogw branebee weadte 
uboBt like our SoheimMn. The women have no society but tbek'awo, 
and thp menno fireliog &r the reftor rex I’' It k but ftir to say thwreire 
Informed lady had never visked Eoglaad, and, jperhopSi got tlm hoMkOt 
from the Prince V—Ik—naky# who had travettdl tbtniiigh this country 
at the time the Allied Sovereigns Tinted h. The nri^# at a lai^ 
dinner-party# amused the<compaily at the eapenceof the Bnglish nation, 
in the roUowiogfcieotUhc and '^scgrTant manner Tbav We,*' said he, 
t* a rough, uhpaUsbed pedple, generally boaatiim of fretmtn they know 
tret how to erijoy; and I neOer oonld find in wm it coansted: tiieir 
houMs we cola and uneomibrtable; the wdls are very thin, and the 
wind rdiistles thtou^ the rooma a* it does though abedge: th^faave 
no stoves, no doume windowe, and tbwaemnts; in anwt, the onW 
thing worth seeing in England ia * Harlequin t' and kfaat 1 nrest aa> 
mirM was a ' mince-pie!’ ” My friend the prince had profited little 
by bis travels. Bewa his departure from Moscow, he invited me 
to a parting dinner; but, aa fak pthkcess was rather nnwcU, the di^r 
was to take place at a French restaurateur^, named Yard. Wemreat 
the appoint^ tkne, but at the conclusion of the dinner, I was sur¬ 
prised to see the bill exhibited. The prince quiedy paid his portion, 
which, after much labour abd traate Of paper and pencil, he caldulated, 
and then passed it to me for my proportion. This k by no means in¬ 
tended to reflect upon die gendrai hospitable character of the Rustihus, 
nor on the(r manners; there We many who wonid be ornaments to any 
court in the world, many very cnItivafM and acientifio minds, mid many 
elegant and agreeable men. When Clarke made the foltowsng re¬ 
mark, he was ^te in extremea ^ “ They we oB, h^fi' 
and poor, alike servile to superiors; haughty red, cruel to their de¬ 
pendents : ignorant, saperstitiottB, cnanhig, bnttai, bwbarous, dirty, 
mean.*’ * Although Glwks's work k the bret ever published on Russia, 
it must be admitted tbar his remarks on die noUes seem to have been 
embittered by some great dkappointment. The highest class Mow are 
very different from tire above picture; although the men in general ex¬ 
hibit best in trifling convecsation, a^ the women must not be looked 
at with too searching an eye. At die bi^ above-mentioned, the stnpa 
of a young lady's stays wemyk&le in spite of the dress, red 1 sokmiuy 
deolwe they wefe«uMly8SbtaekuaaibMr 1 remarked it tomypartt 
ner, whO' said, smilingly, thkt the RuatiWi women looked beat at a dk- 
unce, and that they never paid sufficient atlei^n to their under^gar- 
meius: tins I ore attest. 1 saw ona, and it vWd have di^proeed the 
|dirtiest woman who wblks the etroett in Bngknd. Even the hoik, so 
frequendy resorted to, do not muth clMbdaoe to gnat deanlinesa, b«^ 
cause the same garments are generatlk eoat&ned. The* lower elasa of 
Rusmaos alwaye-cotatinue one thedjM-iiksB throagUedt the whole winter; 
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A«y walk in it, sit ia it^aU afeep in it; toad ^ djrtjr appendsM Is 
only rslinqaithed finr dm jfrwwtoncieMs they eigoy of comparative maa- 
Jiness in the bath: dmjr smett abomii»bly» especially aim rain. 

The general!^ of u»v«Uers have remarked the brilliant rooms add 
dresses of the Rnssiaiis. These are the eommon hordes of travellers 
who drive tbtougb a town» and see the buildings through the glasses; 
tbejr only see the butterflies by might, sAd know not chae a Russian 
flunily never inhabit the ** show sooms,^* except on ^ show occasions,” 
and mey never, unfortunately, visited Imfore they were expected. 

1 celled xme morning on a Russian nobleman of great distinction end 
fortiloe in* Moscow, f found him at breakfast, sitting on his bed, on 
which was also his dog. The bed was a sofa, with nothing for cover- 
ing'bttt his military cloak; an old leather pillow finished the list of that 
furniture. His table was uncovered; he had a slice of raw ham, with 
one cup of coffee, a broken French mustard-bottle, and black bread; 
he wu unwashed, unhosed, dirty and offensive, with apparatus used 
in beuHrooins lying in all directions. This was washed down with a 
half bottle of some wide, or quass, drunk out of hia tooth^cup* Another 
Russian nobleman, known as the Anacreon of Russia, presented a still 
more ludicrous Appearance; be was likewise at breakfast, m much the 
same dirty and uncomfortable style, but his night-gown, in which he 
exhibited himself, had stood the wear of many a year, and was literally 
so full of holes, that in spite of fold over fold, some parts were seen 
which the scanty shirt could not cover ; I never shall forget hia con¬ 
stant endeavour to defend^hknself or skin from observation. The only 
nobleman's bed-room which exhibited comfort and cleanliness, was that 
of the Prince Theodore Gargarin's: he had travelled much, and was a 
pattern to many in this respect. 

One or two beds are the utmost to be found in one house in the 
country; the young ladies sleep on the sofas which surroutul the 
room, without any covering haX their owfl elothes, a pillow being the 
only extra furniture on the occasion. The stockings are seldom re¬ 
linquished; this must be from idleness, because the rooms are always 
kept at nearly an equal hpat, and much covering cannot be requisite in 
the hardest winter. As to washiog-basinsi, and other comforts, one ia 
quilu sufficient in a house; and on asking for that article, I have had a 
soup-plate, widi a coraff of water brought. Towels, night-caps, dee. 
have not yet become common in the interior. In the domestic comforts 
of a house, the Russians, away from their capital, know very little; mA 
yet, when a dinner is given, the show rooms” lighted, the servants 



Bohemians, and then the time flies too rapiffiy.^ 

The Bohemians, who come iq tribes to Moscow^ are well worth the 
attention of foe travellkr. I, was resolved to sea these wanderers in 
theur own 

rin, my _ _ 

rived at their house, wbich, to my astonishment, seemed to embrace 
ebmfoia than half foe iuntses Jn Moscow. A supper bad been 
to be sent from the restaucatear*s, and wa intend^ to make a 
'ovsning after a biRet cold ai;d uacomjfortidde day. 
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t of the trevelSr, I, «us resolved to these wanderers in 
rn ab^es; and, accompnnied by f rrac Wiaaetnki and Gargap < 
travelling companion, Mr. Dick, and Mr. Elphinstone, I ar- 




The tfehtolians vr<?re abient on ouit whnA fl^'npHl 

|N^r»iiiity 6t itoakii^ observattoiifl a« to intertbr arraojl^fc^ The 
r«om wai about thirty feet long; on both ndea «^re beA yfHh 
quilta, blanketOi and* as if luxury was understood by tbeise waiSdcnrM, 
I counted f>n one bed eight pilloWSf from the re^lar bolster to a email 
piBow about the sine of a nrian’s bead; every thing was dean and 
and the quarter 6f an hour between oar arrival and that of the Bohe^ 
mlans was soon gone. Five women and three men shortly appeared^ 
The first impulse was to kiss the pretty oneS^ and to pat the cheeks m 
the more aged. As far as the former need be commented on, 1 can 
say that the priroa-donna bad not only a very pretty Aoe and hand, but 
a wdl-turned ankle and delicious breath. 

On a stove (the Way of warmiOg all rooms ita Russia) sat the eldest 
of the tribe with her guitar; the rest, with ourselves, formed a Circle in 
the centre of the room« The music began with the guitar only,*which 
was suddenly interrupted by the player bursting into a song. Which she 
sang with a wildness bordering on frenay; the others joined in the 
chorus, and threw more animatmn into the eyes and countenance than 
I believed to have bben possible: ituddsOily tne chorus ceased, and the 
prima-donna, with the moat seductive and faCcinating voice, sang a 
verse, which for sweetness of intonaiioo, and delicacy of execution, 
might have astonibhed those who receive thousands for a few nights* 
exhibition. The loud burst of the chorus seemed to inteirupt her, as 
if answering a question; and the whole song and chorus died away as 
if perfectly exhausted. Not so in reality. Away bounded one of these 
syrens, light as a shadow. The music again commenced, and a dance, 
somewhat resembling the lascivious movement of the ** Palato,” (a Co¬ 
lumbian dance,) was sustained by a man and the above-mention^ wo¬ 
man. The rest hurried them into the wildest excesses, by singing, 
stamping the feet, and clapping the hands, to which the little feet of 
the dancer kept an increased pace; While the man bounded abont With 
wonderful activity, performing the CossaCk dance; the voices became 
loud, and the increased pace became foster, until, wound up to the full 
extent of the human pow^, they gave one tremendous shriek, and the 
dance and song instantly ceased. Here were princes of the land, men 
high in autho][ity, traveUers accustomed toa|l sights and nations, cbam« 
paigne sparkled, costly suppers were spread; and yet such was the fos- 
cination of these women, such the power produced over the mind by 
that wild song, and wilder dance, that although every eye sparkled with 
animation, the surprise was so great, and the string of our feelings 
wound to such a pitch, that we lotdced and gased at each other without 
being able to grant the siballest applause. A kiss and conversadoil 
soon restored us to ourselves! again the song, and dance, and supper, 
and, last of all, the departure at three o'clock, A. m. 

Wboi these foscinating creatures collect the money, of which they 
are extremely avaricious, they sing a compliuieuta^ verse to the donor; 
this they continue to every one present, and receive from each generally 
twenty *five rubles. 

It n sdd that these women, who allow their lips to be kissed by all, 
and who are not averse to fondling and embracing, are mostly in other 
respects virtuous, and diffienlt of access; yet the prima^bn&a, alfoough 
unmarried, left an infont at the Eofoiu TroovAs; and such occur- 
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!I^e fcnwMM Toletor end Prince Chn'i 
iriMRii ihii fl oft ff oci^n dii^ Driifo li fli^6ii sUfm 
£0 P«trkffch ctf fiwfrai tW the UAj <lbJi^ 

never 1^ retorted, llie tttUee of Rvniio are exVieni^ par^ to fl» 
Bobemiaoe; d»ie»ladies eeldoaa eorteoder^dielrv^ebeing 
retained in V jpaoet tpleridid etyle I remember o prate wbo held a 
cbtepa^MKbetde in one bao4 cmd a candle in the ether, remarking to 
me in Ihte worda-^** Who can h^ being fiaoliah nit^ueh creatorea?** 
1%e tribe to londoo are no more like me tribee in Moscow, tbim the 
Raetiaa {ffmcee of die eecqpd claM reiemble our Rojial family. 

The upper claaa of womra in Rnaaia are dectdedly haadaome, gene* 
)tJlj apearag. I could name numy fiuoiliea it wotild'be hmd in any 
country to "torpasa aa to beaniyt For inataOcei the Sherbatoffa, the 
^Idkotik Youeaupodl, Pouid»in, Galitsina* Potemkina* and many 
otbera. The lower dasiepr even if they werd Wuti&la are always aeeO 
to great diaadvantage: dite have moady the Tartar countenance; eyes 
fipr apart* and amaU; broad nosee* and laege mouths f added to which* 
the dress with &steings above the^iteata* leaves the dm^e entirely to 
hoan^tk^^*—and fO spite of Moocl^ 

•iO h,jy Nonh's drte teme, 

Wmdi floats as wild as mountain bvmses* 



To sulk or swaO* as Nature plsasea*’*— 

it rotist be adndtted that die ftmateshape is much benefited by stays* 
I hardly ever saw (and % have seen some hundreds) one of the lower 
claas of Russians with a slim and elegant figure. 



THB OORM iiAWB AND 6ATB0HISM.''* 

Tns Abolition of the Com La#i 
ItevPQwcafiil opposition and hlUid 
aqcompBahed by perseveranoe, and 
te ocrantry to inake its opinion be duly AH; aided and directed as it is by 
tfiM able and willing opadfutmr* the independent portion of the press. In 
rennwii^* thei'efote* tiUhr subject In di% present Number* we do so under the 
Iflipression t^ we may again and again have occasion to return to the 
dduve* in deftnobef an impressed people against a gracing olimurchT; and 
osa fnat aocooilt we tdiall not now enter upon the variety or details tiiat 
It be gone into td show the impolicy and injustice of these laws, and the 
of tnose who maintrio that they are necessary fbr the eadstence of ihe 




taken fa 1 



ne pre¬ 
view* and of the landed in- 
for'eonridenttiom. At the outset of 
* we haVe noticed our olflection to the un- 


in 


tettetteof 

r rtiti^*' 

article* tn oar last panueation* we nave notteti our myection to the c 
qualified doctrine of the owners m the scdl bdnar Of neosiaity the drones 

the hive. In com-*--- 

extensive and vei 
industrious* thwaa 

cf the hive—liviDff, in abort* upon the 

any other or their dasAr Landowners generally* for there are some 
ndid exceptions to the groveliaff wish* have prefiMM the galling oppTo- 
of living out of the Imnest industry of the people* ratherthan bolriiig 
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^tlte mdal lord, to tboliigli ifttomaaoe of ftowoon^ whMOjiMif’AHM 
Hi*tobelatii6ii{mrinoiticaleof*oeletyaf«lio ftntoowtigram^oMj 
jM^oyiog the c^pManity ^ aheddlog lumiim anmatl them. 73ie|r JuMh 
placM their own advantage, or that whum thoy ialieLy awrt to ho ia 
competition erilih the oemmon good; they have pot ^emaelTee in the gee, to 
prevent the people pawring wietch^neto to coml^; tbeyharaohemt 
to a disgusted nation that their own benefit, ezdusive a^ apart* firom toil 
beet interests of England, is paramount with theiA AE this th^ have deae^ 
and have caused the people to point the finger of eoom atthem fcy th« 
oondact; but it doei not foUow oom that tM landed initrat perse la 

inimicaJ to the other aaticmal interarts, or that kmate oppoaitlan 
tween them; And therefore we haveplijeotedinip w pitoei 
society, to any abstract ouestioDS of eeondmical science, w 


pi to c p t htote of 



or other points, from 
odium that has been excited ag&ut 
in its original pontioii, but in m eflforts it has made^to ibreo itself ovt ef 
that po&on, by detemodnitig/aB hx as in it Jay* to throw aE toe pi oaiWe 
of extraordinary drconratoniaioto operiod ofMato^^pood^^ from a variety 
of causes, and succeeding a period of wprtopletowitottitt more eitoraordinery 
events, upon toe peo|de, rauiwr than bear na due foroporUon. Under a long 
course of mismanagement, eattovugaiice^ and ininteBeioa to the welfare of 
the empire, a perpettuil cognetting between toe mlnlBter of the day and the 
aristocracy has been jpesorted to. Thdt was toe cometHltone of the systmn 
that has created for ns neariy one thousand ntiUions sterling of debt, and 
compels the community to pay taxes to the amount of upwards of thirty mil¬ 
lions annually before toe current emenses ^ the army, navy, and varioaa 
other contingent outlays for the pubBc service ban be provided for. Thtme 
who have held the reins of Government have not chosen a liberal p^ficy 
towards the people, by whito they might, in a great d^pm, have freed them¬ 
selves from the trammelB of the aristocracy; Uid the latter, in preference to 
an independent eourse, have tntoiiied to the minister of the day for toe 
loaves and fishes; md as a sort of collective reward for their obse^ionsness 
to his will, demanded, at toe dose of the wOr, that the advantages of toe 
period that enriched indiv^uol cteages, and pamcuiarly that connected wito 
the land, should be conUnued to the latter: that when other artidea, toge¬ 
ther with the rate of wages, were reduced mm fiO be IdO per cent, agrioal- 
tural produce should remun at the maximum price;* that toey, aocormag to 
their false notions of exduaive benefit-^finr it» bottomed upon the prinmple 
of producing poverty and starvatom through the land, s^d toerdmre cannot 
last—weie to continue unmdeeted in the rtoeipt of high rents and war prices, 
when the current, and every direct and coUatetal drcumstance are changed 
around thmn. iVe have alreMv declared our hope and belief that the Duke 
of Wellington's cabinet, whidi Vstrengintto talent of its head, and wenzi- 
-feignedly think is strong in politieal fioneotyi will crush the Quixotlo etont 
of the Iradowners, made throi^ the medium c^toe Coen Laws; but should 
they be so weak and udekod m thk tostanoe oa to ahrink from a task 4^ 
xnanded of toem ^ juatloe, humaaito, poto^, and every other oonsideratom 
that ought to ictoience toe mind or wise vfrtuous statennen, the natu¬ 
ral course of emits must speedilv bring about e change in these aeeoraed 
statute^ imiftsa those evente toould be anridpatod by a more qwedy impu- 
lar convulrioq. In aocoordanee, then, with toe rule that we have laid 


down 



saldectq and that the protecting duty they can in oomnm jastioe denumd, 
la oonibnnity with todr pmftesinn, constantly repeated, toitt toey only wish 
to be protected from the underselling of the frragn grower, woidd not ex¬ 
ceed M. These details we pass over fbr toe moment, for opportunities 
enough/ in all likelihood, will be afforded toua to enter upon them dwing the 
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AiAf ^ «» tonri y dy Mbce tlie Obttnon^ ifxu*, as wa 

ex9^>«pMktMieoudf ftfamtiiatOotFei^^ br4h»]ottdtfid46leriid&ed 
ofttoiuiioaiMiBff tha 4 |mM0ii «p«n it Bat in pastiSA ir« would a«k tf 
the difooaee be reteoadwiduii amU di* )>ar qaakar, ofibcinfbw foreigo 
wheat to the EngUdt aeavbet •and gvowiag wheat ha &glioi 9 » uere no* 
tbiag taba done in the way of improvcoEnrat in agiioiltam? Can an addi- 
tiaoel inmatna be no wbese riven to it? •Cannot Inmaaed energy and 
lodoatty be uaefuUy applM in a puraait that during a long •war, re- 
tamed hMrdinate pMrite lb tiie moat riothful lallower k, and during 
fifteant yeave of euoeeading jeaee» haa 4iown'all tboee who have been 
ebaMatod with it, leaniag on the peeda fW ai^port» withcmt making a 
itegle aneigetio elFort tat tfade awa independent advantage? Ate ^ey 
to abuBd aerie end aoplnriylooilbei^wliihbuw Liegitlattn% year after yaar» 
ie* driving minor monoprilite to the aapiication of tlw enterprise and 
aativainduriry? lathoobligatioiiiof the tend that enahleathe owners of the 
aoii to place their fiooi upon the nedc of tiie Brkith people and crurit them to 
thaeerthf of so saiweda nstmre^ and must it of noOfimty Dean strictly obsmrved^ 
that tiiworying and ovarriislmlng<ririrsM that auneundlthem cannot in-* 
dooe those ownens to soften the gslUng eoaditkaik rad try whether energy 
and well mpbed iadnatry might iwItlfM la agiicaltural improvement, that 
woidd enable them to naot auoceanbfiy tiba diftrence of expense between 
brinedn9J^*Bf^h4i Ibirign wheat tattis marbce, reduced as it is, in rea¬ 
lity, to tbn small ^ttanoe of abCait dsi pae quarter? But to uphold the pro- 
rarions, that they only want phitecUon from the fsrrign g^wer of com in the 
Shglkh maih^ (amere eolauawble rad flhnsy pmtraee, set up to cover their 
grasphig ambitliOfi to fill the eama^iaoe iweocmy as ^ey formerly did, rad 
tagyri^ their inordinate jeafeoey of clase^ which they see are now 

eceapyii^r inxfotiiht positim) the aristocracy declare that, if that 

sniii were quadrupled, it would not protect them, rad that without protection 
thsy most sink; and our answer to them is, in Qod^a name let them rink, in 
premenoe to the people of iEngland. Thm proud lords of the soil have 
^ven thrir fellow-aubjecta to an extreihity that renders H necessary for 
them Isirly toiook the question in tha fisee, regard its true bearing, contem¬ 
plate the aw^ duty they have to pevfiMmineonsequence, and with the spirit, 
andindepandcaoe, and honesty of finsemei^iet them know that, as there is no 
neeeasicy Aur it, they will no longer radnm Ae galling hardship rad crying 
di^Craceof a bread-tax, to uphold, not the land> but those who abuse the pos- 
sQSiioa of it. Our ot^ject ait tim rnmnent Is to call the attention of the people 
ef M^^and to the question, whether theland of England would go out of cul¬ 
tivation, if the fonyodUigB of the present landed interest were realized, that 
its members could not bear up aj^inst that vhidi they falsely assert to be 
foreign competition? Many or them, we admk, with their mortgages, and 
atmiuties, and cumbronamcpenditure, might be usiable to conform themselves 
to the dtUBge that would altimately benefit the land, as well as every other 
depm^ratofthd social system; and it might bring their difficulties toa crisiB 
Uiore prematurely than otherwise would be the€Bte,and estates might in con- 
sequentediragemadiriiiniisnrinaiidMn: but that the land would go outof 
cultivation, or be wosse managed, we boUfy deny. Who are the persons, we 
would adc, who are the most pestinadotts in timir auppoH or the Com 
Laws? Landlords, who are seretring their teoaats wkK rueVeents; menwho 
are encumbered with debts, and kmw not how to meet their expenditure, 
who are looking for their receipts before they are due, who have no means, 
bytheeon8tEDtratic4>ationo£tDair inoomes, of encourafpng improvmneat, or 
teana^ng their estates^ to the bast advratfi^. These, we miuntain, are the 
iodiridu^ who are loudest in their plaudits of those desolatuig statutes that 
fmeriere so crudly with the purchase of the first noeessnry of life, whidi 
tean^ the poor man, out of his hard-earned Jabour, to oat dear bread. When 
th|tiki|Oty of Providence, and all the mreumstancee of the world, unite in af- 
fiynkqgdt to him at a dieap rate* If Ibreign competition were so fbr to«q>e- 
Me circumstanoes of thesp indivrioala as to compel them to sell 


tJ^€or» 'Lm» anAtfJCetecAitHi:” 




<w» w«ttM 

«lmktiVB-^iiiea4>f capital and6Bffg9r^«£«’'1mB w mciutf<aft^rifMiiDation 
to. «tu»n«agtt improvamen^'would tba people be lorors?' 
loud Tomaio hi cultivfttion, aod in superior tulUvatioo to^tbat wbidit 
been accQfitomed to receive.?' Azvme&ef capital, whose meant are^dw 
pond the daima they have to anemr, or nee^hihetitoni^ whose peomdaKy 
necesaitieB and high notloiM o£ aristoovatie exiDeUence are hourly ieamiuc 
into hpcsh extravagancies, the most likely toasdst'^agrioultuw'or any other 
^ramts? 'Every county in England can^ve exani|ues of- the improymnejat 
w those estates tliat have passed from the latter to thefonner occupantSt 
If ^ look to>the nei^ffrade of elamci^rera in sapped of the Cm Laws^we 
and individuals, not, indeed, directlyxqipreoBed bydiisfepeoiuuaiyneGesntieBi, 
but collaterally so from their unnatum envy towards t^e otlier interests 
e£ the country, which demands iMttifthemiaii. expmidituve under the-falM 
notion of maintatning-their station, ^whkb', makes diem .grasp, at. every 
phantom of policy .that can be conjurd «p tfffririher their daning object^-en 
inordinate ambition to elevate the}r owHh*^ order*’ at. tbe expense of evgiy 
other in the British empire: an. olject^ by the way, as easy of perma¬ 
nent attainment^ at thia period 'of^societo, "BS te reach the cf^da by the 
assistance of a-rope of sand. * If^tsome oi tte latter description of la^- 
owners, in the plenitude, of their arrogance and vexation at Uie destruc¬ 
tion of their favourite tiusoiw aOC Corn Law pxoteotioD, should' sell their 
interest in the soil, ought) that^ cireainstance>'to cause any great- grief? 
Estates would, in that case,' be.' tmnsfrrred from indolent, haughty, but, 
at the same time, mean-spirited posteason^ wfap hesitate not to grind down 
the poor for the indulgence of their falsa pride, to wealthy and active 
purchasers, who have no false predUections'to i^wllfy, and arequalided from 
inclination and opportunity to . enter upon, improvennent, and consequent¬ 
ly fair competition* If changes ef •. pieperty ,wera thus to occur, by reason 
of an abolition of the Corn Laws,.-to'« much wider extent than they would 
do, we should havetno apprehenaioa about it; buta firm resolve on the part of 
the Government, supported by the determined voice of the people, and the good 
example of energy set by new ooonpantb of land (who are not looking for war 
prices, and in purchasing estates would draw their capital occupaticms 
where exertion is requisite to insure moderate returns fbrihat capital,) would 
have a wonderful effect in arousing-eld landed proprietors to a sense of their 
duty, theirindependence, and thar popularity. At present they are the most 
degraded of pensioners; without permanently benefiting themselves, living 
out of the sweat of the poor man4 brow, not as kind superiors, but as cram 
taskmasters. In the that we have minted out, landowners would be^e 
themselves to the consideration of agriemtural amendment, and would begin 
to look to their own resources } and every experimeut they made in honest 
sincerity would give them encouragement to proceed. If numerous exam¬ 
ples infirm our assertion, that new dynasties m estates have improved the 
condition of thepn, it is fair to infer that the same proofs of amelioration would 
take place upon a more extended change eccuvruig from the necessities or 
obstinacy of the old onea. parting from upon terms in accordance with 

I iresent circumstances (nobas. Jandwas ^d.twenty years ago), which would 
eave scope for these who pnrohas^ to m^ttoose circumstances successfully. 
These persons have no (nseconcelv^ prejudsces, as to growing wheat inpre- 
ference to cattle, or butter, or cheese,, or enycdfaer artirie of agricultuiAl pro¬ 
duce. They wouldlook around them, and see where a bond^fide pcofi^t- is to be 
made, and they* would arrange their land for riUage or pasture accordingly.. 

If this country^ from causes either natural or acquired, cannot grow wheat 
upon rach low terms as it can be bought, upon what fair reasoning aro.ww to 
grow it? It would.be as rational to make port wihe here, at a quintuple 
cost to the pricw it can be bought at in Portogal. For toe sake of grcq^mg 
toat which we can buy oheiH»er tomwbere, we impmrt butter and cheese; and 
with this asustance,. the former actiole ie at a price that readers it almost a 
luxury, even to the' middle )claas ; and the cheese chiefly oontomed by toe 
lower orders in toe metropolis and its. neighbourhood, and indeeji^ most 
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fliwriptlii4gat» 

tiiat itfrfew'ifr fwrgwe tten^opi i’iiiy la 4l» iwd^ ta4 

rinnmnpiiaft droBdlt^lqwvllw* 'wbaiwemi ftoi ih ■rnj.rtamim ili>ii miiijTi. at 
one tiw it ia to aft M >t<^B»|ganay is i»iwA f ii m ud bf 

MNmieiagqririti,eaa^4MUee^ tihe»htirt' eoi mo—to of 
4iuii eiwi 4|ie poattB^a tAmma ai fot*ii i»»BOteyaJi to? what it wae 
ii«ne»^MvpopideH(« wee eujrMs milMcMittu nafortanalB ieWiOirtion 

o£eiiie«,f|mtt for a eMoaome b eire w i g e 4e foideW en rib e n b le U -the 
cmikigwfkemf wMi nOw unjaabeiiia^tibiavott eenoondtnrti^ whidi we 
abaft yrobeMy <t<bp o<na«ii te flOtietftieiMtet-ia deUiljeia Mtmtiieey 
tttii-iAich wwnewqel»aAeet>1edbitflfa^^i^^ dhbeifiir M*«ddhkni* 

’puKBoeiy an 
;e oat ef enHiTEM 
of wbni to to 
Ia4MetoTt to^ent^ hpw tocwtant an 

What aaana doeahne* 
_ ^ num laMesj tallowy tautep^ hm», 

cheeaa 4 &c.l Whetamatottoeit ouea i to i^ pniito^thean^ 
lUwtod^eondftieiitaf aiatwitottttfaiyotoi^ by naaott ef hating £k act a 

pto wUhin toir naaby whadt aeamiWit toeanena wi^ to totoeeeoMuy 
ojMUe. Vwh^cantogtoliMtoaalyaaltoiiibebo&fl^iitiBwea; bat 
iritoiMMuil;, wbyifoptfnnjh ly pretoangH? Bo^ae^aay aome 

trite leaao&eM^ jrea wttboinB deptato apontoelgn powen to year sap* 
py of bnadk • tod Uyoa Mbit not to Mkb famer ae amtrii aepaadant 
upon foil to wnwy^wi toifltoeito er e a yw tor comrnodto^hewtenr want^in 
oxoMigSa to his eorn, aeyo&wrsf^leiansdbttt waask hhn to It bi only to 
dlvkto (d^toar open to anaf*etMet;toidtf to toato tomor «an grow 
wheat inonohaaper tenns than meaa>< Engiish eateipnaa, aad onitrij and 
sk&4 wUl make aiin> and erery owaire hr eoriteated^inth* hugehr ^pendent 



tioD in l^ogtodr if todid not 
oenmipptirHa of her popubUoBu 
to Mpovtonito for to tone 
aentioraeftrity hi tiijS-wtoth 
b&e.l ^IlietaiBatotdkiealt 



dapatoto of nelkma 
sliM^ tobifjtoCen Laws wto riirolished^ to land of England would not 
gw eaMf^fmatioii^ but then ate tw^etor rireomstanoee tot we vM 
adrtot<b eecopdrndQgtota o s es si ty totfawtoagewailige. Atazefeieht 
tafttou aanoeUy hr tawed oat of Im ooowtiy in the shiye of Paor*sEitoi« 
when at to eame toe you oompri topoor^ by law, to eat bread at alugh 
prioe, and narrow tfwIlbtoanB ef andntewlBg tomaelvoe by bonest industry^ 
inaenmdk aayou deati^ totoniieletootigh wbieb tot iadostiy omi be 
nmd#Aveftride; you eheek topoWar ofeMHORiptto';^ yen ido yoer boat to 
toow to opetalloM of to nuatoeub of emalapiMto aad an obligad* 
yem*adto\peip!t to baovene to baadens ef *to elteady jpmloeded taw* 
Ptyioff editoiitoy to the e ap p a tt «f to lebonring rieemsj teo d eted eien- 
parath^ onptoa^va bf ponr 4Mrat aetn Ptototy wiU bo lacveduloaa. 


wboattoito'tUedailtniQgtolofto&^^tftoi iaHehtanod gnorstion, 
and will waadetrlw tot legtotofai ittordeprived of m'teann npen this 
great peiot of netoMl ptoy * toeeeemwf pop w iatto la d weaded, but tot 
can only aeeiir when Itoaaeai todda mb lavntolto toaftenffi ; and to 
obviate toditouto, aad allay ayptosariinatonoto hat^e^*, it hr thought 
wise and nrodeiit to dhaiaisii aaeuiril aa-pnriftla to demsiid to labour, and 
prbhaiit fteim p o r ta tion ofltototer^oteiaf bimwn sri si bit i Bneo l Wethink 
tot we have tore enoogh td tow the lawaKqy of to €om LaWs, and to 
ts^psyce&ndpbesnmoftomnpowtoleweraMaiidto toiet; bat It may 
etdl be same time be wdft to tara to to eoame ef tsaattaiwmisrablB totiKe 
m it pitoeee of Bodity, and sea itotor toy an 

otently loaded with otherlaipesta to bnauiavedtont to* OMiat kri- 
eaa» oommcoiGed in dtoionv and^eontiauedindiftncoef torbeet la* 
to people—a tan upon bread. Of to^etor'^dHtoa, me iadtod 
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description. With thin ekciBptton>*sAMi aiooiints[» we nndekw 
t oae^Mi of ttewMetf wwtisMr <tlie)oMpwf wheel hab been 
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believe, may be eiddg«Binllyei«beiiia and Mcuk 
It may not be albwather i neJairwib in Wueplnee, eaumgatte actansien 
of the eoontry, «a we wv«"d<»^tto tbnnspamito of ad apt i n g sound pruufir 
pies in the oDinperca of the cbief«ac(kila jpf Blis^ to advert to a report 
that has gone abroad, of ^ dliaoge having taken jfim in the aentiinents 
of Mr. Huskkson upon asattbrs of trade, dnd he wag beg^hudim to 
retire from Ueown policy, add td hdve mtetvidm as to its practioaf ro^ 
suits. This is the first eppertiniilw«ww* MiVi^^ad of leftMsy to this 
^^weak inyention of the enemy," «aild ere do eoinow to<give it^d poSittve 
and unqualified cpntradictloo* ii hehas been mkreported, either at Llvera 
pool or Manchester, be oouldnet wmxA against such misraprescmtation; 
or if, in. speaking in Uie midst of dist ress ed manufacturers 1 ^ tradarSj 
many of whom might unjustly attribute thm difficulties to hia^mea* 
sures, Mr. Husinkson dunud Imve been nmra than usually guarded in ^ 
expressions, and in the fobiess of hW heart, in declaring hbaortolr finr the 
commercial embarrassmeati^ he might have used leaBi aanguilrt^ tsvial thta 
formeriy be had, as>te.tiiesuaeesBm timt mdicy wfaioh helMuo^hagd^eoiii* 
tributed to pro^me; it was wreditabla to ais taste andfeelhm; but what¬ 
ever he did spy, we Are warranted tn asserting no change, has twen place in 
his mind; and we understand from many leading chaiucters who hem that 



opinions regarding Ids oosniDeraal pell^* ^Revii^i'said thfis mudu* 
with respeot to that sti^paman's laeant eoMu^ we Awt be wiM BOS 


oonsider us m hiyiropeidF tehip^ who has abeadir done eem>ik in 

developing tha.rmaaee^ aad.avnuttng the eneiaies of his eounfary* in hhi 
efforts against partial I nte serts and moncpchea—« we mrge him, in pure sQU-f 
fidstency, and practical]^, td prove to fhe Brithh empire hia inmn^ 00%^ 
viction of tlm wisdom of fakom mhaaiwcs, whkh, so loim sa the Com 
continw,’mwtbe toMmnipletewpdhioperai tiv a; to briiq: m poweiM taleolU;' 
hk eiitensive inftwsatien, ilik safttniww. judgmenir in aetke ecdhskm with thiiS 


hateful monopoly of tl» agrioidtHraliste, ineampariaen watih uhkh «U o ther 
moaotHfiies are insigohhmid and haying Bat vhcNmoever thsj 

Buppcrted, or by whamaoevjer laayvbe deserted, in honest shieeriw tu 

.1^-1. ^ -- xts -- ^uestiSa imtil 

ttimis 

, - notde- 

piessed by eppositiosb' however .pemBimil»*by so^iklry, hoWwer idaosihle— 
by ekinour amoimttha kdemtod few, however md^ mrih^dnhve all, be net 
satisfied witii balfmeasnraB. Bestaeng in the eawfidenee ^ y^r own over-« 
powering sesouxces,. and tucolkoC what mutt bd the e&ct on the advocates 
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flOlhtiMjUi Itot at fWA of tlknO onaMithenta tiutt 

al <moe to ff ow o yaor ea'poifditttt^ asl^ doatroy fmt ineiM of mMing it, 
oMrl.4ha4»g%«ttti0powor that a Aae ecmatitotion hat ghreoyou; aodyou 
trttapetfdlly aeattOr aa ohaff beAfte wind evory voatM of tbi^ deatruc* 
Clvaai^. ^ . 

W^NJIW, fOLlQB. , 

Tho refennatioD of Ao oyatiwgi ayttain of pptioe io the roetropolie 
boo occaaiemed mueh djeettOMOOijaiiAilihie all IteneBeial innovationa in 
dwr piii||i>dieie^riddeB oaanttiniityHtM^ boon oidlently attacked* I'faoae 
nlKi ba?e eenaured tlia meaauv^unitMd Are worthy of litdo regard, but 
inoqatroua indeed ia tlM» forveraeiMaa and blindoeaa of those who assert 
diat no change was neceaeary* It wet impossible for any police to have 
bwr worse oi^aiiiied»>wr more bisdad sriui tliat which pre- 

coded die nbw; ^Mid hMaa father owmg to .An mosal dtapoaftion of ibe 

n ie, than to tnj^fdwer of detection or pretention in -the guardians 
e peace, that Ciinwo o€ greater magnitude were not oftener cora- 
aaitted^tenfdd oftentr; and committed, too, with impunity. Nothing 
was easier ibah for olevm Vt^oea to pcacUae their depredations unde¬ 
tected. Of the cria»oe^deiected,4bei doteetuui, nine times out of ten, 
asohe from the offimderV own ohuMcneaaMmd went of foresight. The 
utter defimeocy of any hsedas oftpeevencton; nay, the temptations 
to persona ein|doyed as guardians of* the public property and safety to 
promote the consummation of die crime, were so evident, that they were 
oavetManied, and certainly, if lessened of Iste years, were never done 
fwey wi|h mttirely. Tlie system of rewards to officers ibr doing their 
duiyfttbw scanty stipends, and the waste of moneys and time in criminal 
proaecuilons and the eonsequent compromisea, were all terrible delects 
m Our police j^stem. Next, in respect to parish watching, we have al¬ 
ways heed of opiaioii that parties pstrolKng the streets at short, unfixed 
intervals during the night, is a far better plan for public security than 
aged ca sleepy wat&ineii, often careless, often accomplices of rogues, 
im frequently sorechless of their duty^or so well rewarded for semn- 
wg carelessness, that burglaries ara perpetratedg according to tlielr awn 
story, uoder their veiy noses^ snd^yet are nnebserved ! We forbear to 
notice the offi»nces of these watchmen themselves against the peace, the 
brutal conduct they too often tiUlibit^, and the exactions they levied 
at times upon passengers, or worse, upon unfortunate women of the 
town, who were too often ^liged to shMc some portioiv of their scanty 
and in&motts earnings with them,toavouL ibefulffimettt of thieats which 
were wholly unprovokeik But these matters have been already touched 
upon ia ^e newspapers, to the police veports of which, when confined 
to the substantial matter, it is iiusredilm how much the country is in¬ 
debted. Iiet a criminal fly from tbe mefropolis to the provinces, and 
with common p^ence be may easily remain undetected for sU tbe po- 
llsisican do. Provided bis person be not remsrkahle»:or well known to 
tiieBif to wbat part of tbe country shall they follow him ? Where is their 
Let the newspapers be mrob reMeeting an offwader, as the law- 
peia^rfrb them to be, and he escapes. RevdrsO thkig. Tbe police 
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ywrinct: ito ftrapge artM^W WHif 
tomtrf vitln^ and town is W8teh«d» and peopte h4ve kheif e rtjj ec ttein 
about him. His cam ia read bafora his fWwt perebanab be hi 
or sMU dies to some dthm siMit» and bdooeatfauapieion ; tberu'lilbe* 
tal nearapaper meets him again. He is amiM» fisund to be the ^thUi 
man/* eisd delivered over to justice. Newspaperst well eiroulaced wrim 
such descriptions, are worth twenty passpon eysteoiat and do pot in* 
terfere with public liberty^ Nor doeeei police haad4MU| or Hue mA 
Cry," answer the purpose, because feittpeoplc ever see it, and nOBae wffi 
purchase it. By publishing accurate police repofMh the general mesa ia 
aroused to the offence and offender, and evt^ individual takes air 
interest in hia detection^ Awvf then with ihe'trasb of the lawyers 
about police reports! What can bt disir^ moiiae fiw oppoaing iMm, 
unless it be a sort of sympathyTwidi duBrdMtimelswhich stin^ their 
daily bread, and which the dinsinmtod of Toguerp%DnId> seriously afibmt^ 
A free press, in reporting police emuninationa aml-inqiitsts, is a nm 
tional treasure of inestimaomiworth. 

But this is digression. The Dew^syetem of police which Mr. Peel hee 
set in motioiv cannot, in the ehoft stme it haa been established, furnish 
either a due estimate of its vahie or ka defeatai One thing ia Tery eer^ 
tain, that it must be superior to the^qldt plan^ and that it has put 
an end to the system of district olBcers and parish watchmen^ whidi in 
a large city was an incalculable evil. The emnbmation of die whole body 
of police under one direction was absolutdy necessary to promote unity 
of action. What could be mere absusd dian'a watchman refusing to 
uke an offender into custody beoaOse tbeT latter was a few yards be* 
yond his beat! 

There is a most fooKsh principle sedulously inculcated by lawjrera 
respecting offenders, namely, tba^they shall not be allowed to mmhr 
nate themselves. It is very well for a counsel on the aide of a 
prisoner to urge this upon the arrdigned party, and it is a hu¬ 
mane and proper thing in a judge not to allow a confession to*be 
evidence, which is drawn ffom a prisoner under hope of mercy; but 
what can be more opposite to the ends of public justiee, and the punish- 
raent of offenders, than the perpetual caution given him by every petty 
magistrate not to criminate himself? It is the boonden duty of all offi¬ 
cers concerned in the administration of justice and the protection of the 
public, to get at tbe ttpih or mattor-of-fact in the case before them. 
No innocent man need fear any thing by the utmost exposure. It is 
sufficiently humane that the prisoner know be cannot be forced to an*' 
swer any questions respecting his guilt or innocence to which he doea 
not choose to respond. We repeat it, that the truth alone is the object 
to be had in view by the authorities in these cases, and that idl lawAH 
and fair means should be bad recourse to that it may be obtained* 
This excessive regard for guilt has Jbeen streogdiened by the absurd 
axiom of still more absurd brains, that a judge is counsel for a prisoner, 
which, in fair reasoning, means that a judge is bound to get thd prisoner 
cleu, if imsible> guilty or indocent; for what else has a counsel to do 
for bis client? Now this which the judge is bound to do, according to 
tbe lawyers, stanqps him a rogue if he act up to it, for be is howd 
to deal impartial justice* He has, or ought to have, before him 
on the bench the criminal’s examination before the committing magis* 
trate, which, compared with what conies out on the trial, would settle, 
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■iM'tSniM 4ee« the guilt or ianoeouoe priioiMr m>opij 
maioatUe mind $ Iwir tb^, without nrara thwi Old Baileji prMdpo 
hTpMcin, can he edroofite ^ priaenOr's 0eiue,.eiid,do hU do^ M> th* 
public^ w serraat of wht^Jieoit end fiw whiebfie ie aotemoly pledged 
tO’Oet nprii^tlyl 'ijinscaME ehould hove bis-own eopnael if he 
ehooae, orioaosbonld be i^pointed for hiin^ bat.aU.£iir means to get at 
the truth tdioold be employedt' If the prisoner make ooetredietory al* 
legetioBB/or eriminate hinuri^ it is his own afi^—>-it is SHfl3cient|be is 
not flMged to do it* This apir^.-was cabled into 'opr old ^ice sys¬ 
tem.; ** spare thepr is e M e r/ * was the cry; and>whilc. we did not hesitate 
tor hmg a man upon ths'teBtiasoBy evidence, who is always, 

honestly speahing^^oneie guiky mu^ban the prisoner, we often hesi¬ 
tated abont-tbe tesdnarpiy gfoeo by those employed inbis apprehension. 
No# a poliee offiees, wW gains ne-advantsge by the innocence or gaik 
oft'the'mdividnid.ha bi^dhends being established, having an unim- 
peschehle eharaeterviooneof the best witneeses;' In d^ vemet the new 
police will have a great advantage over the and its «Uance widi 
inetpient i^nta ime thoogfat woinhy of capture until wriL ripened in 
mignity. The later reforms in dm old praoe had -done away with a 
portion of thisi it ie true; but complete purgation was re^nired, and we 
trust .Mr. Peel's measure haa’efife^d it. It waa former^ a constant 
practiee-amongthe police to permit peUy depredators to .continue in- 
fosting toeiety until they ueacfae^ st^ by step, a daring crime,, for 
which it was. worth the ]^ce officers.' ely^ to apprehend them, either 
from the reward oftered for tfaeia^ opthe eriri attending the discovery, 
and the consequent iubrease of value they obtained in their calling. 
The slandered intellect of the present day has shown that there are 
better metliods of protectiw-chepaWe than. following the institu- 
lionar'of Jonathan Wild; The actitqjjjv of an imposing and watchful 
power,'lMmourably directed, and ineeasantly regardful of the interests of 
tbn’pabHc in this great metropolis, is the<open, manly, straight-forward 
method of preventing and detecting crime; tbe..,4N|iy.W8y worthy tte 
elntracttr of Englishmen. . 

But the new syetcm is charged with being one of espsosmege, and 
Hearen knows what betides; and; enripasly enough, tbaee ifoarges are 
principally brought 1^ the tdtra-Tory-newapapecs, do not originate 
in any dislike to such a ‘System were it teally establuhjsd, but in 
bttredto Mr. Peel. It is'akin to then motivee in other instances of 
thrir apparent anti-ultraism,* as in their miraoolOtts advocacy of Parlia¬ 
mentary' Reform, despite the Duke of Newcesde’s tyranny at Newark, and 
tiieir Bittacks'tqpon abuses they strenootwly advocated when fbeir party 
was hi power. Mr. Peel's system is open and manly, not sneakfaig and 
eowsrdty, bke that under Lord Sidmenth a lew yi^ agot when starv¬ 
ing vUiains-were led on, atep by st^, fttnuebed w^ money and arms, 
and, there is too mueh^Mason to^emr, even witii plotB,'by agente and 
polieemem Wheni toe;' dds 'UkT»>Toiy Lord was so terrified, that the 
cannoni^gthe eoast were dimoiititad, and every po^-gtm k^t for a 
Wnh-^ay salute was seised iqpen and gpsuded, apd spies wore busy in 
Mery corner. The dtrs^Tory papers foimd no ftult with the system 
'df;«ipfosmge then in vogn^ for it was enelorively dMir raasten; and 
fuifority will gWe him the infiuneos glory of k; hot now matten are 
elMd|(ed; With a "homeaaisfister whan tiiey • vituperate, ffiey dr^ a 
syetM of espionnage being established by a bo^ of police, which is 
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ftiiite the rerene in cBaraeter; where every raember of that b<kly Ib 

tftbwn, tat a eitiglff CNiver, or Oaadea, or Reynolde} i* n^te^ed 

inobgni^ to e^rape acquaiiManee vrfdi maHked individimhi or lad dimt 

Or pay ibein into crime. Mr. Peri baa nonobjection that the mane and 

deseiiptionof hienewnten should be fhUy known to all the worId.> 'He 

relies upon the activity oad watcbftilaess of hia agents, ezortcd openty 

in comteious power, not in morri weakness and disguise, in darkness 

and dusimulation. Spy systems will not do in England; theymust bedis« 

carded here,*and left to the inveiltors of them, the^ Bourbon governments 

of Europe; thourt Napoleon used tbsgl, to the preceding governments of 

France they owed their perftotion^to the hot-bwbnf continentBl tdtrannr. 

The very nature of an Englishman^ t^aracMer woidd render a spy- 
police system inert and ridiculous here* lit the great Continental cities, 
jmple are mote social, *8iid tningka more together. Many families 
dwell under the same rooft ' No liberty of the press' p rewt B s^- There 
is no habeas coryue act Here there can bo no eommktiioiit witiiour a 
public examination.' There can be no secret imprisonment. Ho one 
wants to conceal bis political opinions from his neighbours t or is afraid 
of his Majesty's ministenh who cannot avenge the open expression of 
any opiinon respecting them, chat reasonable raOn can hold. From any 
fear of esfficnnage fbr pcditiCal purposes wo are safe^by the constitution 
of the social institutes oftiie country. As to theseoretS of families, the 
tattle of women, the economy of 'an household, except the sensual 
Ek>urbott princes^ who allowed a little of it in former times to gratify 
their mistresses, it does not<'8pMar to have ever made, in a Continental 
police system, az^ object worth mentioning. * Under Napoleon it cer¬ 
tainly did not. The names, numbers, ages, and persons of individuals, 
in all bouses, are known to the police by the passports. The very gens- 
d'atmerie has been altered since^lS, so as (in France) to do away with 
the worst part of its character. formerly reported to the war mi¬ 
nister, and the military commanderv as well as to the police minister, and 
such reports were unknown but to the oflScer who made them. Thus 
the military offiOsii^igfat' have had infeniuttion of a diflferent na¬ 
ture from that of m minister of police, and might communicate it 
secretly to the hMl of the Government, gens-^armerie of 

France is now, to all intenis and purposes, a civil body. Its members 
always differed from the army* in that their horras and accoutrements 
were their own property, and they had their own private stables and 
lodgings, not quartering* with the soldiers. They have a sort of esprit 
de corpSf are all picked men, of tried character, and enjoined by the 
laws to behave with bindnese and civility to peaceable persons. 

The mowkardSi as some'styhr them, are the real agents pensioned by 
the police. They mingle wim the people and watch suspected ehaxae- 
ters, themselvesunknown as police agents/ They are engaged ftdm every 
rank of persons, mid paid' accordingly; and there is riwaya a good 
sprinkling of foreigners of every nation among them. * Hie 
meriente always known; they are never disguised; *mid are^ tn'&ct, 
what we nught call constables, patvris, and watchmen oornttin^ The 
officers, denominated' Asii«ers,*rather answer m our boHiffir, and'^'act 
under the instritetion of the law courts: the gtvM-d^snRerarethe civil 
police. We would, therefore^ rectify the eooimon mistaloa 'as to the 
ebaracter of'the 'gens-d'armes ^ they report what they openly obi^rve, 
aald obey the mapstratea’'orders; the prime spies are a very difetet 
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body of men* The military cbaraeter of a gendarme ia the thing most 
obnoxious in a free country. In England, the anilitary never has, and 
we hope never may, be combined with the civil power. When &force is 
wanted here to escort a criminal, or to guard a prison, the sheriff should 
arm a body of police for the purpose. Our jealousy of military inter** 
ference in civil affairs is a just one, and, with proper precaution, it might 
always be dispensed with* 

•We are not advocates for extending the new plan of Mr. Peel to the 
country paru of flngland. It is obvious that some very different system 
must Im adopted to prevent, as well as detect, crime in a city with a 
million and a half of souls, dwelling in nine or ten thousand streets, 
courts, and alleys, of all grades in moral and social life, compared 
to the insulated dwt^Hings of the country, and the contined limits of 
provincial towns. For our own parts, we can see none which promises 
better than the present, when it shall have had the benefit of a little 
more experience. We would particularly inculcate civility on its agents; 
they are not superior to the peaceable citizen,'but his servanu, acting 
for his protection; and so acting, he, on the other hand, ia bound to 
afford them every facility in attaining the end of their existence as a 
body. We think their efficacy will be soon universally acknowledged. 
While we respect a reasonable jealousy towards every apparent en» 
croacbment upon public liberty, we contemn unfounded alarm, and 
despise tl&ose persons who, uniformly the advocates of unlimited au¬ 
thority, sink even their real sentiments in pretended solicitude for pub¬ 
lic liberty, when, by so doing, they can convert the pen into an instru¬ 
ment of personal attack. Had the ex-Chanceilor been the founder of the 
present police, or his Grace of Newcastle, and had tAey added passporu 
and interrogatories, we believe all would 'have been ** wisest, virtuousest, 
dtscreetest, best.” We should have had no cant about military spies; 
no sallies about Gallic-like alarms about Napoleonism, 

(who we have shown was not the inventor nor the greatest user of the spy 
system); no railings at the “ Peelers/’ as they style them. Personal “en¬ 
mity, the motive fit only for the Devil,” is at the b0ttom of these Jere- 
miadea—these lamentations of the “ Morning JounibI,”ef Aoc genus omne. 

Very great advantages result from a combined i^^m of action in a 
body like that at present ux^er consideration; and it is difficult to con¬ 
ceive how such an end can be obtained without something like disci¬ 
pline* It was formerly impossible to get together, nt a short notice, an 
eflbcuve,number of the police to act at any given point: this advantage 
baa been attained, and a limited force will be ready on a given emer¬ 
gency. The word *‘police*’has been considered obnoxious, because'it has 
often been abused in other countries; but it matters not here what term 
shall designate a body, the conduct and rules of which are unopposed to 
the principles of civil freedom. It is these rules^ and the constitution of 
the present body, to which all observations should be confined; and we 
confess we see wit;hom the slightest alarm, nay, rather bail as a benefit, 
any substitution for the unemrtaio protection of parish watchmenand police 
officers, who must be paid well by the robbed to do justice on the thief. 

When the new system is in full action, and experience is attained as 
to thftlocd haunts of thieves, the stratagems and combinations they adopt, 
and the. times when they are most active,^ it will be found that the num- 
^cu dispredadons will decrease if the system act well. A great mode 
of ppevepting robberies of shops and dwriling'-houses, is an ineertitade 
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as to the time or times when the police may patrol near them. The 
rounds should be gone at hours fixed upon only after the night parties 
have be^ set on. When there were regular watchmen, on the old 
system, cost a housebreaker the observation of a night or two only 
to ascertain the habits of the guardian of the spot—whether he slept in 
his box, wliether he left his beat, and what not,—and he acted accord¬ 
ingly. These preliminary observations were almost always made by 
experienced burglars; and more than one visit, or two, was paid to the 
premises marked out for depredation, before any attempt was made to 
enter it. Some robberies were planned six months before the time was 
considered proper to effect them. We remember one man who entered 
a bank six times to obtain the whole of the models for making the keys 
necessary to complete bis plan. Tlie great and successful robberies are 
now committed by a few skilful hands. The pickpockets, who were 
formerly numerous, and a superior class of thieves, are at present the 
lowest; and, indeed, most of the depredators on the pockets of street 
passengers are boys under fourteen years of age. As in every thing 
else, so in thievery, the risk and profit to be made are evenly balanced 
by the professors of the trade. The deverest, and those who possess 
most skill and foresiglu, will be found practising where combination 
and knowledge are most necessary, and the booty greatest. The vulgar 
thief will be the most daring and most easy of detection; the gentle¬ 
men ” of the art will always be abroad the longest, and keep the laws 
of the country farthest at bay. Were it not for the improvidence of 
tliose who thus live on the property of others, and the impossibility of 
their feeling the value of what they waste, they would often wholly es¬ 
cape detection by frugally living upon the great amount of plunder they 
obtain until it is expended. A noted thief, afterwards transported, 
said, that he moved to a remote quarter of the metropolis, after a suc¬ 
cessful theft; kept no company ^th any one who knew him before; 
rarely went out of his lodgings unti| after niglit-fall, and lived until 
his plunder was spent, which was nearly a twelvemonth, unmolested. 
It is, therefore, agauHiH thieves of this class that the system of preven¬ 
tion should most espif^lly be directed, for detection is frequently im¬ 
possible. Against sweb the late plan of watching was evidently inef¬ 
fectual. Though it prevented burglaries from being more numerous, 
it did not hinder the more dexterous artistes^ as the French would say, 
from reaping too oAen a rich booty, especially from jewellers’ shops. 
We have often observed under the old plan, that there was little general¬ 
ship displayed in placing the men. We have often found a watchman^ 
placed half-way up a street which had no lateral outgoing, while at the 
ends there were cross streets without a box in view. It is true that this' 
admirably placed Charley was often stationed against the house of a great 
man in the parish vestry, which explained the badness of his position. 

We could wish that people were in general more disposed to se¬ 
cond the operations of the police than they are at present. We con¬ 
tend that no burglary could happen without discovery at the time, if 
proper precautions were taken by the inmates, unless some were con¬ 
federates. Rogues will not risk breaking into a house where there 
is nothing worth stealing, and be who has goods to tempt the thief 
ought at least to use reasonable precautions against him* The best 
system of police cannot do every thing, but its oQect may be much fur¬ 
thered by the aid of those whom it is designed to protect. We have 
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lunrer tried the preventive system, and the vermin that swarm ander the 
appellation of attorneys, always hungry 'for prey, are ever ready to 
take up the cause of any character, however bad, against w^m, per* 
haps, a praisewortl^ seal may have been too far exerted* n^eotion 
is, therefore, as the law stands, a hasardousoneasure if carried too far. 
It’ had better, therefore, be of the passive than the active kind; but 
there can be no hesitation as to the police arresting the ragged boys 
that swam in our crowded streets at midday, fbr their designs are 
never long concealed. A riddance of these to Sidney Cove, formur* 
teen years, together with every thief who appears a second time in a 
court of justice, would rapidly thin London of its furtive colonisation, 
and be no injusdce, but the contrary, to the individual. Surely the 
hulk system m^t well be exchanged for that of transportation for a 
doable term, dj the latter we should incur no greater expense; thin, 
though triflingly, our exubesant population; people a new world; ex¬ 
tend the field of commercei and our national glory, and reform the of¬ 
fender. We repeat it, widiout some such alteration the new police will 
not be felly effective* Our streets are deluged with thieves let loose 
from the hulks, ten times more mischievous than they entered them. 
We hang a man who imitates a note of twenty shillings, though it might 
be he was starving from want of employment when he was tempted 
to do it, the punishment being out of all measure of justice to the 
individud. By whaC reasoning, then, do we refrain from sending to our 
odonies the young thieves who infest our streets, upon a second offence, 
and^tbaa alount prefer licensing their future depredations! 

We have' some doubts vriiether it would not be useful to have some 


portion of the new police, at times, dressed as other individuals; a pick¬ 
pocket will be on his guard when a policeman is near, or pass into some 
street where he may not be observed. It is true this would not be 
consonant exactly to the preventive pan, but it would aid materially in 
the apprehension of sueb offenders. We think, too, that the pay of the 
men is too low. A guinea a week is too little to keep men above 
temptation to wrong—*it should be thirty shillii^^, at least; the mo¬ 
ney would be well bestowed. ^ 

On the whole there can be no doubt but the 'm^riment will answer 
better than many persons expect It must, however, be aided by the 
community at large, and if an impression that shall be effectual is ex¬ 
pected to be made, the law courts, in the‘sentences bf offenders who 
have been brought into a court of justice more than once, must lend 
their help. We do not think the task of diminishing public crimes in 
tbe metropolis so very difficult; as to the extent of the diminution, it 
is another affair. Mr. Peel has aimed well, and his disposition no one 
can donbe. He must see, however, that he must go a little farther in 
collateral measures, and evince that zeal in preventing the return upon 
tlic public of offenders destHUte of all means of subsistence but from 
their depredations, which he has shown in his present innovation upon 
an old and ineffective institution. With luxury, crime increases, and the 
necessity for its remedy. With what the Home Secretary has done we 
are sure the public are satisfied ; with what lie may do, and of what it 
would be politic and just he should farther do, we trust we shall not 
be disappointed in our anticipations. 
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THB DBAD SEA. 

” Lugentea campl; sic illos nomine dicimt.*' 

■ tridUqua, palus inamabilis, undk^Vir^, /Eneid* U vi. 

WnocvER has spent the month of March at Jentsalem^ and knows how’ 
tx> value an ample view from a clean teTrace^ of one of the most iiitere^ingf 
scenes in histor}r, will never forget, unless he be singularly ungrateful, the 
Latin Convent of Our Holy Saviour. March is as churlish and gusty a month 
here as with us in the North of Europe, and shifts the decoration and co¬ 
louring of your landscape 1 know not now often in the same day. This is no 
evil; Jenn^em is so compendiously packed up within its Turkish walls, that, 
without some such change, you would soon fall asleep over the monotony. 
Our grey clouds and pea-green washy-looking landscapes are not more me¬ 
lancholy than an earth burnt up to the rocks, and a blaze qf blue sky over¬ 
head : now this you avoid in the month of March; you stand on the confines 
of two great portions of the year, and have dashes and blendings of both. 
Wealluved below in a dungeon-like room, too large for a cell, but too 
dreary for a habitable apartment. I'here was one great window, but its huge 
bars and cobwehbed panes of yellow-looking glass darkened the little day¬ 
light which was left us. Some lumber in the way of a few old oaken chairs 
creaking under us, and a clumsy black desk, notched with the memorials of 
the pilgrims who had preceded us, did the part of furniture. 1 remember, 
alK)ve all, the door. It was like the hieroglyphic tablet in the tomb of some 
Egyptian king. Names, and some of them worth reading, scarred it all oyer. 
On a rainy day it was invaluable. Our servants pitched their tent on one of 
the terraces outside, and revelled at large on the wine of Bethlehem. But 
we were careless enough about our in-door comforts. We lived, like all 
good Easterns, wholly and altogether in the open-air- When not actually 
on excursions, in and round the city, w'e were to be found on the terrace. 
That terrace was worth an entire library and garden. It was nothing more 
than the roof of the building; perfectly flat, well paved, and kept in the best 
order, with a plain parapet, and no hiterruption but the cupola, rising in the 
centre, like an isolated little temple, and looking out in various ways upon the 
most striking features of the city. I read Herodotus at Thermopylm and 
Marathon, and the Iliad on the jdains of 'Froy, hut I would give both for a 
chapter of Isaiah or Jeremiah from the terrace of the convent of San Salva¬ 
tore. I remember o^J^vening, in particular, it was so wild and wayward, 
the sky so duU and 1 had made up my mind for an earthquake, or a 

hurricane, or something worse than either for which I had no distinct name; 
when, after a pause, in which you could have heard distinctly the whispers 
of two naked Arabs at their prayers on the terrace near, 1 saw a great burst of 
Hght—^half sun, half cloud—-with a deep flaring rainbow crowning it, sweep off 
from behind Mount Olivet towards the Dead Sea. 1 thought of Julian and 
St. Cyril, and his crosses, and pronounced him a good observer and a better 
l>oet. Jerusalem was starred with the light, and Olivet was as if Shiloh had 
revealed himself, and the bare red rocks of the Dead Sen seemed angry with 
the smouldering of the sinking cities, and Tophet (fit scene for the rites of 
Moloch) looked doubly dark and sepulchral. These were no unusual accom¬ 
paniments to niir readings; we read and read, and listened and gazed, and 
then came the winds of the retreating storm over us—and the chant of 
those Franciscans, and the dull heavy swell of the organ below. This was 
the poetry of the day—^but wo had plenty of prose also, llie community 
was composed of the ordinary ingredients: forty monks all sighing for Eu¬ 
rope, fearing the Turks, hating the Greeks, and taking any thing per 
i'amor d*IiMio^ were it even a hag of sequins; but withal good-humoured, 
good-natured, gossips by profession and disposition, and willing to ease 
any unfortunate traveller of his time and ennui, if properly requir^. After 
supper we had every night our conrermvione. Our predecessors were dis¬ 
cussed, with their merits and demerits-'Chateanbrland, 1 remember, flgured 
toto vertice amongst his contemporaries, but not precisely in the way he would 
—vOLs XWT. NO. evil. 2 G 
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have preferred. The pilgrim chevalier waa testy enough^ and nearly knock¬ 
ed down a monk for some trifling mistake or inattention. In his own pages 
he is not less valiant, but then he performs these expldts not onponks^ but 
Turksj which makes all the difference, in the world* The monks were 
soon exhausted, and became bores. We were infinitely obliged, in such a 
state of our affairs, to a lively Monueur M-, since a preacher of no ordi¬ 

nary lungs and success in the South of France, for his Occasional visits. Ho 
was the most kindly-conditioned dialectician 1 ever met with, and in contro¬ 
versy was, what the fancy would call, a perfect glutton.” Theological en¬ 
counters he would go any distance for, and under texts, which to us looked 
perfectly flat and uninteresting, he was sure to scent out, as in a fox cover, 

the most admirable quarry. Then M-was eloquent, or believed himself 

to be so. He preached; and wlien he preached, it was with such an extra¬ 
vagant unction, ^ was impossible not to burst at once into a flagrant laugh* 
Moods, tenses, languages, were secondary matters to him—whenever request¬ 
ed, he volunteered, without the least demur, fragments of Spanish or Italian, 
and pirouetted off at last into French, without the least concern, as if he 
were doing every thing in the most graceful and perfect manner in the world. 
He was no favourite, we could soon perceive, in we convert. A Frenchman, 
and a Frenchman in the most teazing and vivid sense of the word, could not 
find much grace amongst a community of grave Spaniards and Italians. He 
annoyed the monks, moreover, at their orisons or in their sleep, for half his 
nights were spent in striding about (and no man had a more emphatic and 
ponderous stride) from his room to his gallery, and making portentous pre¬ 
parations for the display of the ensuing morning. Yet was the Abh^ M- 

a trouvaille” at Jerusalem, though somewhat of an ennuyeux” in the 
long run elsewhere; ami for having delivered us from the company of his 
brethren, and sometimes from our own, we owe him a large store of grati¬ 
tude, and uu men can be' more willing to pay it, whenever an opportunity 
will permit. 

Bat we at last got tired of these pleasures, and proposed an excursion tf> 
the Dead Sea, and subsequently to Karak and Fetra. When at Cairo, we had 
been recommended to take the route by Jerusalem—now that we found our¬ 
selves at Jerusalem, people said, what fftols not to have gone by Cairo! Had 
there been any possibility of change or retreat, we should, of course, not have 
heard these observations. The first things we had to tiiink of, were good 
horses, and then good guides. Any man who has money will easily find the 
first;—the latter are not to be dug up on every occaeton. We made inquiries 
everywhere. Some asked us, where Karak wa8^" and others said, It is 
somewhere in Mesopotamia.” The Turks shook their heads and continued 
smoking; the Greeks, finding we patronized the Latin convent, left us to our 
own bad taste and evil fate. In this dilemma, the Padre Guardiano, as the 
Superior was called, came to us one morning* with his face all radiant witli 
joy, full of glee and mystery, and informed us, much to our satisfaction, that 
he had found a person of confidence, whii had another person of confidence, 
who knew every thing, and who would do every thing—in a word, ki whom 
we also might implicitly confide. 'Phis intermediate had been tried and 
found proof; and had, at this time, a great veneration for the English. He 
was a Sheikh, and was possessed of a tribe counting from two to tlirec hun¬ 
dred men. We, who had not less veneration for Sheikhs than ho had for 
Englishmen, and believed in the honesty of all Bedouins, on the faith of nu¬ 
merous extracts from the beet writers in our note-books, were delighted be¬ 
yond measure at our good fortune. The Padre offered his snuff-box by way 
of congratulation, and in parting said, You need not fear this man: he is 
under the deepest obligations to Mr. B — ; he saved him from the gallows 
and his son from prison; now it is out of the nature of things he can be un¬ 
grateful." We thought so too; .but it is not the first time we had been de¬ 
ceived by the nature of things; besides, we were some years younger than the 
good Padre. Time, however, who dis^vers all things, somewhat shook tho 
SduadAcss of these conclusions. 
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A few dxys afterwards^ this gentleman-freebooter was introduced to us in 
proper forUi. He looked just such a man as must have been saved six or 
seven tinUlBfrom the gallows, and whose life was charmed henceforth against 
all chance of the executioner. 1 have the infiders iace before me still. 
Sheikh Mohammed was a wizened, withered, bony, sinister-looking man: 
his features dried np hy sun and wind into a black, mummy-seeniing sub¬ 
stance, hercely lighted by two glistening crab-like eyes; his teeth deathly 
white, and his hair as black as charcoal, and in coarse knots and flakes. Au 
this was half hiil by his black Dedouin shawl and beard. The shawl was most 
iinsheiklike; rent and dirty, he seemed now to have carried it about him for 
many years—a legacy, 1 suppose, or intended to be one. The smile of this 
man was worse than his frown; there was treachery and suspicion mixed. 
He spoke little; but when he did, he gave out the Arab guttural with an 
importunate emphasis, which, had not the illusion been strongly at work 
upon us, would probably have set us on our guard. But we had the word of 
the Guardiane, and, what is not unusual with young travellers, h superabun¬ 
dance <if good faith. Mohammed, with all his external drawbacks—and no 
man bore a ])lainer advertisement of the interior man on his brow—was taken 
at once into our unlimited confldenco. 

On our arrival at Jerusalem, we had found two of our countrymen in the 
next cell to our own; one extremely ill of a fever, the other scarcely less so 
of the country; both anxious to get back to Rurope, and both rejoiced at 
some prospect of relief from the monotonous consolations of the fraternity, 
'^rhe latter, seduced hy our conversation, numbers, or cook, was induced once 
more to risk his fortunes on the waters. He was the best-tempered, careless 
lounger of a traveller I have ever chanced to meet withal—an utter Irish¬ 
man, never thinking to-day of the evils of to-morrow; if ever in a passion, 
the next moment out of it; but to all the bcrious^ purposes of travelling, a 
perfect stranger; guiltless of all research or observatirm ; counting his steps 
liy hb; dinners, and tfiking especial note of the had ones: but then, never 
recollecting the *‘notal)ilia'’ of a place, until past all chance or means of ex¬ 
amining them. At Tyre, where tne plague compelled us to camp, at a little 
distance from the town, in the sands, he seriously ])ro])osed sending in our 
cold mutton to be broiled in the very midst of the paftiferix. At times, 
however, he was not without a j»roper sense of dtinger. At Rosetta, he had 
to pass from one end of the town to the other during the prevalence of a 
similar visitation ; he would not trust to the discretion of his Janizary, but 
drew his sabre, and thus made himself a sort of cordon mnitaire, as he term¬ 
ed it, through the crowd. With this gentleman, (and he was something 
more, for he had served 7ion sine giorid in the Peninsula,} we started, on the 
^th of April, for the Dead Sea; and after crossing Olivet to the small village 
of Bethany, entered on a wild mountainous district, which continues neaidy 
uninterrupted to •lencho. 

Our road, f<»r a considerable time, lay along a broken and stony narrow 
pathway, by the edge of a deep ravine. We passed llodel Lazariah, and 
successively \Vadi Mousali and Tarbors K1 Hamid. The mountains in this 
vicinity are round and separate, thinly sprinkled with olives, and here and 
there stretclu*s of rich pasturage gleaming through their sheltered deflIes. 
On leaving El Hamid, wo gut gradually into a mucli bolder character of 
country, and stood, after a suight ascent towards the north, over the dead 
and gloomy glen called £1 Gibz. We dismounted, and sat on a ledge of the 
rock which looked over the abyss. It was a scene of most appalhiig gran¬ 
deur. Great horizontal strata lay confusedly tumbled togetJier, as it tom 
violently by the broad palm of some supernatural being, and hurled asunder 
to sot the twinkling torrent loose below. There were no trees, and very lit¬ 
tle vegetation ; no traces of living thing, except the caves, sepulchres, or cells, 
hewn out, at an immense height, in the gloomy amphitheatre o'f perpendi¬ 
cular rocks which stretched overhead. After passing from this ravine, we 
descended through a succession of l<»wer hills and valleys, in one of which 
tradition hits placed tlie valley of Adunnnim, to a mountain point, the last 
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in the rocky cluun. ^ From this commanding position we had a most 
sive view ox the plains of Jericho and the mountains of Moab. The plain is 
of a dead^ sombre green, though tn^ition and poetry flush it with a thou¬ 
sand colours: the roses of Jericho predominant in all our associations-. 
The town, to which the eye is guided by some bright tracts of trees, seems 
compressed, at this distance, into a single tower; and the Jordan, seen only 
at intervals, or rather its banks, goes sullenly and muddily along through 
an arid and gloomy flat. Moab looks lofty and proud; her mountains, 
broken into a variety of minute conical forms, run along, a bold iron barrier 
to the unconquered land. In gettii^ into the plain, we stood immediately 
raposite the Qiiarantinathe quaint appellation of the rock where 
Christ is supposed to have suffered his fast of forty days. The mountain 
looks one or the most prominent and lofty of the chain, and appears broken 
into three distinct summits. Thanks to its legendary reputation, it seems 
once to have been thickly peopled by a host of monks. Its face is steep, 
bare, and boldly trenched with the traces of torrents, and other marks of 
convulsion and change. On the highest point stands the chapel; and half¬ 
way up are visible two lines of ve^ regular excavation, cells, &c. remains of 
the former habitation of the monks. The plain extends along its base, and 
beyond for many miles east and west; and whether in relation to the de¬ 
sert behind, or the rich tract before, the position has been fixed on with more 
propriety and consistency than is usual in these matters. The Arabs, as is 
customary, levied formerly large profits on' the zeal of the pilgrim; but when 
we were there, we found that some stronger hand had interposed, and they 
had momentarily been dispossessed. We looked, and would have taken Hhc 
trouble to climb, had the day been longer, or our piety and curiosity not 
yielded to our fatigue. After tasting a fountain which goes under the name 
of Elijah, and which we found rather more mawkish than we could have de¬ 
sired, we trotted on over some swampy ground to the Aga's hou^e, which for¬ 
merly, as our guide told us, belonged to Zaccheus. His tree was there shown 
to us; and though we could find no ^camores in or near the place, we w ere 
not disposed to find fault. A little after, we had the consolation of behold¬ 
ing the ragged village of R^a, and were informed it was the legitimate suc¬ 
cessor to the celebrated city of Jericho. It must with sorrow be admitted 
that it has somewhat degenerated from the glory and prosperity of its ances¬ 
tor ; for instead of walls which defied an army, and a town which was capa¬ 
ble of containing one, we saw an irregular group of about ten or fourteen 
houses, (but of stone, and not of mud,) put any now together, and covered 
eomtne veui, with the first stuff which fortune had thrown in their way. 
Gird this strong place with a hedge of dry or withered wood for walls, and for 
a gate erect two posts, with a third laid across it, (and all these as rickety as 
you please,) and you will then have modem Jericho, and something better 
perhaps, after all, than the naked reality. Encamped on a dusty esplanade 
oefore the Sheikh's house (for there is a Sheikh, as well as Aga, even at 
Raha), in company with his cattle, we dined, resignedly, on indifferent eggs, 
sour milk, and goats’ cheese. Our military companion, who had high ideas 
of the talents of our conk, (a Greek who excelled at a Dulma,) was 

sore grieved at this disappointment- He stared, and then railed; but this 
did not alter the matter, nor prevent us from sleeping well, and cheerfully 
setting out the next morning tor our destination. 

The Aga was an important man at Raha, and was fond of doing things in 
a creditable manner; so, notwithstanding our humility, he insisted on our 
taking his whole Bedouin garrison,—by way, we have since thought, of a garde 
d’Aonneur. for protection it could have afforded none. This is the conse¬ 
quence of being on terms with great people. It was the Governor of Jeru¬ 
salem's letter which involved us in all these courtesies; he sees his friends as 
he ought, and quarters his own retainers on his friends as he ought both 
no unusual practices in the etiquette or dvility of the East. The triflinT 
imaptoms ot industiy round Jericho soon ceased; we entered on a barren 
'n, slimy, and studded up and down with patches of shrubs, heath, hys- 
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Bop, anemones, &c. succeeded by salt sands, and pools, and ^e-grass, and 
ru^es, in rank abundance. A little after we had reached this open tract, 
our Bedouins, takii^ advantage of the ground, suddenly burst out into an ex¬ 
travagant display or their Arab horsemwship. They galloped up with loud 
cfaidlenges to their adversary, tossing thm gun in the air, or stretching it 
out triumphantly in one hand; then they fled at full speed, and then again 
as quickly returned, aiming direcUv at their ant^nist, who, as he received 
the blow^ suddenly shouted and fell back upon his horse, as if he had receiv¬ 
ed a mortal wound. This exhibition was fre<]uently repeated, and generally 
in pairs. 'Fheir guns are long and awkward, slung carelessly behind their 
backs. Ail this was accompanied with cheers, and shrieks, and chnnts. 
One of these songs was in praise of Bonaparte. It was a monotonous, high- 
pitched strain, made up principally of the repetition of his name 

Bonabardo ! Bonabardo! 

He is our father and onr brother— 

He has given ns bread, be has given us salt 

Bonaba^o I Bonabardo Ac* 

lliey were much astonished at the intelligence of his exile, &c. and shook 
their heads doubticgly, and seemed to say in their own way, ** Cela merite 
couflnnation. we could not have surprised them more had we given them 
a narrative of the capture of Constantinople. Military glory covers, with 
these people, an infinity of objections; and the recollection of NaTOleon*8 
Syrian and Egyptian campmgns had wiped out all the stmns of his Christian 
creed. The rel^on of a conqueror cannot be considered very much in the 
wrong by a fatalist. Besides, the French Republican was not very nice in 
his sriection. It was a mere chance which prevented him from seating him¬ 
self on the throne of the East.* The son of the Sheikh, a noisy boy of 
about fourteen years of age, signalized himself amongst these joyous ma¬ 
rauders. lie was as dirty, weather-worn, and hungry-looking, as the rest. 
We had now' piisscd some low hills, horizontally stratified, which go under 
the name of Gebel Shinah. They have much the appearance of ruined 
fortifications, and bear a strong resemblance to the general character of the 
mountains in Egypt. Amongst them is a ruin called the Jew^s Castle: we 
thought it too near the river for Gilgal. On our leaving this spot, we came 
down on what may be termed the first banks of the Jordan. \ It was a gentle 
descent into a marshy piece of ground, marked up and down with a few 
starvctl trees. I'here, at last, we stood gazing on the sacred river itself. 
Our whole host halted, and dismounted. Two of our Arabs girding them¬ 
selves, instantly plunged in, and swam across. One of our party followed: 
the water was cold, and the torrent strong. We sat down for a few mo¬ 
ments to enjoy the scene. It is a pleasing spot. The river makes a sliort 
turn to the west, and then flows on due south. A small island, formed pro- 


* Bonaparte would have marched to Damascu:;, and proclaimed himself Emperor 
of the East, had it not been for the letter of his brotlier Luden. Menou and his 
troops were prepared, and the people anxious to receive him. The return to 
Europe was attribute to Sir Sidney Smith's gallant detenoc of Acre; but tho 
causes lay far deeper. Napoleon did not cease to regret his choice long afterwards. 
But the secret history of this event, like many others in his wonderful career, is 
as yet unknown to the public. A day may come when they may be fully developed. 
It is amusing, in the interval, to see the great variety of conjectures whidi are put 
forward for tnie history. 

The plain of Jericho was subject in all times to these periodical floods. “ For 
Jordan overfloweth all his banks in the time of hart'est.*’—Joshua, c. iii. v. Id. 
The salt observed may be attributed to these overflow'ings, and tlie influence of the 
waters of the Dead Sea. The fords appear to have been fojTnerly very nearly in the 

same places as at present_-Joshua, c. ii. v, 7- The plain of Jericho, however, was 

then much better cultivated: flax was one of its productions , c. li. v. 6. The de¬ 
sert was synonymous ouly with the rocky tract behind. Tt was generally called the 
mountain c. ii. v. 22. 
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bably by the trunks of trees^ &c. some of which we saw rushing down with 
the recent rains, cleaves the stream in two. We found the waters of a lurid 
olive, extremely rapid and eddying; the bottom a hne chalky soil, easily 
disturbed, and easily subsiding. In summer, the river is quite dear. The 
Arab who crossed was obliged tofS^fewim about one-third of the way: the 
stream was much swollen; at other times of the year, particularly during 
the hot months, it is easily fordable on foot. The banks on the west side arc 
precipitous, on the u])posite much broken by trees, &c.; their general height 
about Hfteen or twenty feet; their breadth about one hunted and lifty 
feet, and depth about twelve. A little lower down, the river altogether 
loses this character. It is sti4 confined by high banks, but thev are quite 
bare both of trees and herbage: the river assumes a dead dim liue; a few 
scattered reeds are almost sufficient to impede its course, which is remark¬ 
ably sluggish, and may remind the traveller of some parts of the Tyber. 
Wliilst we were slowly riding along, wrapt up in mute meditation on its 
ancient glories, our Bedouins were not idle. 'Fhey had observed a party of 
Arabs on the opposite side, prowling about, and instautly rode back in great 
alarm, and desired us to keep closer ranks. It turned out, however, to be 
notliing more serious than one of the usual encounters. On riding up, we 
found two or three naked men attempting to recall their horses from this 
side of the river. The sheep of their rivals had crossed over in return, and 
a parley ensued on the propriety of seizing them. They belong to the 
Vizier,*' says one of the disputants.—“ If they belonged to the Sultan/' re¬ 
taliated the enemy, it is all the same to us: we are the Sultan, and we will 
seize them as we like.'* After admiring this specimen of Bedouin law, 
which differs little in theory or practice from that of our ow'u good Border 
ancestors, when *'the strong hand uppermost'** was the beginning, middle, 
and end of all jurisprudence, we rode on, soon reached the embouchure of 
the river, bearing south-east, and caught the first broad view of the Dead 
Sea.j- The sea is discnldured by the waters of the Jordan for about two hun¬ 
dred yards, and, for at least four hundred feet up the stream, the water 
tastes extremely salt and brackish. The south side is c.overed with a quan¬ 
tity of low shrubs, and about one hundred yards from the river, a low lino of 
sand separates its debordemeite from the sea. IlerCj also, are a few trees, the 
greater part shrunk up and withered. We now proceeded t<» the shore. The 
view from this point is singularly striking. The mountains of Moah on the 
east, and the continuation of the chain Gebel Nasle on the west, form a vast 
basin, lliey appear, generally speaking, to run parallel,—are of the same 
character of soil—the western lower than the e^ern cliain—their forms 
much broken, affecting the conical, and running down in ridges, shivered 
and pointed, to the water. In some places they break off bluffly and unex¬ 
pectedly, and are cloven by earthquake or time into perpendicular precipices. 
The colour of the eastern range, somewhat interrupted here and there by 
deep valleys, i« of a dun red; no symptoms Of wood, and very little of herb¬ 
age, are to be seen. Each of these valleys are traceable by their openings 
towards the sea, and almost every opening is consecrated, in some manner or 
other, in the pj^es of sculpture* On the west, the hills stand like a confused 
crowd of tumuli, ploughed and torn and slashed by the action of inward fire,| 
hut with a great resemblance to each other, and of a whitish, chalky soil, 
here and there greened over with a scant and sickly herbage. A very near 
exemplification of the same appearances may be seen, both in the neighbour- 


* The motto of the armorial bearings of the O'Briens. 

+ Bahr, a generic name for any large expanse of water—river, lake, or sea. 
Thus, the Tiberias and Asphaltes may be called small/' as the Hellespont 
been railed “ broad.” Before we pronounce on the propriety of the epithet, we 
must ascertain to what it is referred. 

j: Most of the names of the five cities bear allusion to these appearances, or to 
the great event: they seem to have been given after itw Bara^ burning; Adam^ 
red earth , Cmnorrah^ rebel, &c. 
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hood of the Solfatara at Naples, and close to the city of Sienna. No plains 
of any extent intervene between the mountains and the sea. The sandy 
plains of Jericho stretch off, blank and waste, to the north. We sat down 
for a time, in silent astonishment, and strongly impressed by the sight, 

on the universal desolation which weired like a curse on every thing around 
ixs. We were seated on a withered trunk, which hud been carried down by 
the river and afterwards rejected by the sea. Large fragments of a similar 
kind lay scattered around us, half buried in the slimy sand; beyond these 
were long crusts, or shells of salt, glistening and cracking under the feet of 
our horses, that were wandering about in search of some sour herbage, and, 
hnding none, had at last approached to where we were placed. A few sickly 
plants, half-smothered in the mud and salt of the frequent inundations, made 
n sort of wood. Near drooped one or two squalid knots of tulips, mixed 
with glaring yellow iiowers; and we heard, from time to time, the melan¬ 
choly song of a few lonesome birds on the stunted trees. After a short re¬ 
pose, we stripped, and rushed into the waters. They bore us un with great 
force as we auvauced. We took precautions not to wet the heau. 7'he tra¬ 
vellers who had preceded us had suifered from neglect in this respect. The 
water seemed tolerably clear until taken up in the hand, when it looked oily, 
and resembled brandy when first mixed with water. The general hue was a 
dead, palish green, approaching to blue; the bottom slippery and slimy, cleft 
strongly up aud down for several feet together, and here and there scooped 
and sunk into pits and holes. This slime, on the shore, assumed the appear¬ 
ance and consistency of stone. The scnsiition on leaving the water was dis¬ 
agreeable in the extreme. It did not, indeed, produce that contraction of 
the skin mentioned by most writers, hut we felt insK'ad, a eJainmy, oily feel¬ 
ing. not unlike honey half washed oil. 1 saw no nsphalturn fioating on the 
surface of the sea; but we picked up some ])artifles (the largest not longer 
than an inch) and perfectly black, on the shore., The water tasted particu¬ 
larly sMilt, bitter, and poignant, and left a strong, sharp, stinging sensation 
on the tongue, nose, and eyes, '^flie salt deposit, too, on our beards and skin 
was very considerable ami most unpleasant. I'he wliole scene w as one of 
utter desolation. Not a human being was visible in the neighbourlutod ; not 
a single symptom or vestige of man. 'I'he few straggling birds I have men¬ 
tioned, and the fragments of a few shells in the sand, were the only evi¬ 
dences of life. After an interval of about an hour, we resumed i»ur jour¬ 
ney. On leaving tlie lake, and crossing some brackisli water at no great 
distance from the shore, we to(»k a N.W. direction, and re-entered on the 
same description of desert mountain we liud been traverhing the day before. 
Here wc dismissed our Jericho guard of honour, and sending on Sheikh Mo¬ 
hammed (who, notwithstanding our prohibition, had, by a circuitous route, 
come up with us and joined us) to the Convent of St. Saba, to prepare 
for our reception, we continued our wanderings amongst the mountains. 
I'hey were truly such; up and down the beds of torrents, with guides as ig¬ 
norant as oui-selves, striding on in a sling trot by our side, and every moment 
vociferating for help and water- The torrents were dry, and the w'ells dis¬ 
tant, and the day advanced, and the whole party tired, and the greater part 
out of humour. In the height of these disapjmintments, we at last idiaiici'd 
on a truly scriptural-looking well, covered with a largo misshaiicu stone. The 
rush to the spot was most exhilarating; the stone w^as hurled aside, and all 
bent down to drink in a moment. In the midst of this good fortune and 
enjoyment Sheikh Mohammed entered oiir ring witli his long black face, and 
reported, in doleful guise, that his applications at tlie (lonvont had been to¬ 
tally inelFectual. "Those same sons of infidels/' said he, *^the reverend 
fathers of Saint Saba, had refused all admittance, witliout a firmauii from the 
1 )ragoman of the Greeks at Jerusalem; bad we been sons of kings, they would 
not, at this Jiour, receive us.” Wc were sore wroth at the refusal, but we 
could not help thinking afterwards the monks were quite in the right. There 
could not be a more villainous face to scud, by w^ay of a letter of recom¬ 
mendation, than our friend Mohammed's; besides, the monks, after tlie m;m- 
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ner of their brethren in Europe during the middle agee^had many an account 
still to settle M'ith their troublesome neighbours. ^Mohammed kept his tribe 
constantly marauding in the neighbourhoodj and the Punic faith and false 
pledges of these freebooters had bee^often experienced, and were well re¬ 
membered. In this dilemma we held over the well a hasty council. Mo- 
Jiammed sitting on the stone, M'ith his legs crossed, and his hand under his 
chin, quietly observed the changes of our countenance. After various sug¬ 
gestions, he offered to conduct us to the camp of one of his acquaintances in 
the neighbourhood, where, if our Highnesses" liked it, mo might sleep for 
the night. There was nut much choice. We had only to select a bed on a 
rock with a tent over us, or a bed on a rock M'ithout any tent at all. The 
danger m-hs equal. We might be slain any where; and as for robbery, we 
had nothing about us, '^caiitabit vacuus,*'&c. mo were not worth the risk or 
the pains. In about half an hour w'e arrived at the camp. It consisted of a 
few black tents (the tents of Kedar) drawn up on the shelf ing side of a sand¬ 
hill, immediately over a wadi, or the ravine of a torrent. M'e were received 
by a cruM’d of young turbulent Dedouins, mostly armed, amidst the barking 
of dogs, the screams of children, and the emphatic panegyrics of Mohammed. 
We spread our rugs, and slept satisfactorily, and soundly enough, until 
morning. 

The next day we visited St. Saba. After some slight demur at the outer 
wicket, of no consequence to any one who has travelled amongst Austrians, 
we were admitted by the superior, a Syrian, who conducted us through the 
Monastery with many salaams, and a profusion of apologies. We were not 
Hadgis, BO lightly to be despised; and then some ot our party could speak 
Greek. The church is gaudy rather than gay; the whole impannelled with 
sprawling paintings of various epochs. In some of the more recent, groping 
attempts were visible at chiaroscuro—an alaming innovation amongst the 
orthodox, if we are to trust to the anecdote of Titian, llie subjects which 
covered so much wood were of the usual kind—armies of gaunt and ghostly- 
visaged saints, legends, disjointed portions of Scripture history. Sic. 
Amongst the latter we noticed The Last Judgment.” It resembled a si¬ 
milar production, 1 presume by the same master, at the Armenian Convent 
at Jerusalem. They are painted much as men make tnblesand chairs. The 
superior stood in ecstasy before its beauties, and did nut spare us one. On 
one bide was Heaven, and then on the other Hell—well railed off from each 
other certainly, but rather too close for any comfort. I1ie graves in front 
were yielding up their dead ; and there was a gulf on the left haml of the 
Judge ready to receive them the moment they should appear. 'I'his gulf, 
on coming closer, was ])erceived to be an ill-favoured beast, w ith ita mouth 
open, and with an immense appetite. The must conspicuous sinners (the 
Jewish High Priests) stood by, ready tube eaten up. The devil looked on, 
dressed in his ordinary costume. On the other side stood St. Peter, turning 
reluctantly the key of the celestial Jerusalem (not much more inviting than 
the terrestrial); and above, Abraham, Isaac, and Ja(H)b, the first literally 
opening his bosom for the receptum of the hosts of the faithful, who were 
climbing up from below. All this was as coarsely executed as it was grossly 
conceived, and does no great honour, either to the pencil, or the imagina¬ 
tion of the good fathers. We noticed a few books in the church, and about 
three hundred volumes in a small chamber above. 1 saw some complete 
MSS. of the Gospels, handsomely illuminated on vellum, though of no great 
age; a fine MS. of St. John Ch^sostom, another of St. John Climacus, and 
Mjveral others of the Ascetics. The only profane author which attracted my 
attention was a (lyroptedia of the Thirteenth century. The printed books 
were principally bad editions of devotional works, and a few classics from 
Eurojie. From the library, if such it could be termed, we passed to the 
court below. Here is to be seen the chapel of St. Saba, a small domical 
building—^ilie body of the Saint, somehow or other, has travelled, with seve¬ 
ral others, to Knrope. To the east of this chapel there is another cut in the 
rock. The first chamlicr is supported by regularly-shaped piers, but the 
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ceiling is left in the rough, neither painted nor pilastered, and altogether 
without the usual decorations. The second room is smaller^ and has no 
other merit than that of being the shrine where repose the bones of fourteen 
thousand martyrs. They arc shown by torchlight, through a narrow iron 
grating. Four of the skulls are exposed by way of specimen, close to this 
entrance, in a sort of wooden trough; 1 (questioned the superior rather incon- 
Teniently on their number, and on the cause of their death. He turned a 
broiid, excommunicating stare upon me, without answering a single word. 
Kvery one who falls here, be he Christian or Moslim, is sure to l>c a martyr ; 
whether the cause be a sheep, or a tenet of the faith, it is very much the 
same. On leaving the chnpel, we descended by a variety of doors and stairs, 
and at last by a ladder, into the brook Kedron, upon which St. Saba stands; 
and crossing it, which we easily did, for it was almost dry, wo had a very 
striking view of the Convent. It hangs inunediately over the bed of the 
torrent, and its irregular architecture follows the irregularities and inclina- 
tiuiis of its exceedingly steep sides. The walls arc high and solid—an ade- 
(juate defence against the plunderers who infest the adjacent country. The 
church forms the centre of the mass. It is supported externally by heavy 
buttresses, and crowned by a dome. Tw(» lofty square towers, one within, 
the other without the walls, and a long line of battlements, give it the ap¬ 
pearance of a fortress. Below, a flight of grass-nown, (hsjointed steps, 
wind into the torrent. On all sides around are ^eets uf purple-looking 
rocks, dry and bare, dotted by deserted cells, some painfully dug into the 
clefts of the rocks, others loosely overhanging the precipices, and apparently 
ready every instant, with the entire ledge from which they arc exciivated, to 
crumble and crash below. There is no vegetation to rest the eye on, but 
clumps of wild tulips and rye-grass starting from the ragged cliffs, and a sin¬ 
gle palm tree in the court of the convent, the leaves of which jubt peep above 
one of the embrasures- All this contra.sting with the gloomy glare of the 
A^iite walls, tlm silent blue skies above, and the dreary bed of the torrent 
bcl(»w, incumbered with huge masses of dry rock, &c. gives one of the most 
iinprcsbive pictures of monastic solitude and secret penance which the tra¬ 
velled eye can well beh(»ld. llie bell tolled as we were silently gazing on 
the scene, and completed the effect. We now adjourned to the divan, or 
)>ariour of the monastery, and fared sumptuously on caviar, salad, cheese, and 
Bethlehem white wine.* Heaps of small loaves were preparing near, for the 
pilgrims and the Arabs—the daily qirice which the monks pay for their for¬ 
bearance to these Cerberi of the desert. There w'ere about forty <»r fifty 
monks, at the time of our visit, in the Convent. 'J'hey dated the oiigiii of 
the building so far back as 1900 years, an antiquity to which few bimilar in¬ 
stitutions in Kurope can ascend. Their original institution was extremely 
rigorous. 'J'he superior shook his head at the degeneracy of the moderns; 
though to a less fastidious beholder, their pale and meagre physiognomy is 
bulisfactory, and penitential enough. We left the C'onvent by a difficult 
ascent through an iron gate, and quitting the brook, continued our way 
back through the mountains to Jerusalem, On our route we met with a 
baud of Greek and other jnlgrlms, amounting nearly to seventy or eighty, 
the greater part comfortably mounted. No women acccunpanied the cara¬ 
van ; they are not permitted to enter the sanctuary. I'hesc visits, at this 
time of the year, are frequent, and at all times acceptable. Tliey break the 
dead blank, provide caviar for the monks, and fat puiscs for the Pasha. 
Towards evening we again saw the Holy City, majestically glittering in the 
setting sun, on its ancient mountain throne. We proceeded slowly up, 
through lanes of verdure, luxuriant hedges, gn)ups of olives, mulberries, 
fig-trees, iSre. to the gate of Jaifa, congratulating ourselves on having escaped 
the fate of the Levite, wlio went down from Jerusalem, though we also had 
passed through the hands of thieves. But w'e had other perils environing us, 
very nearly as bad as the Valley of Adummim. The Bedouin Mohammed 
rode beside us. 
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PASSAGES FROM A POET’S -DREAM-BOOK, RO. 111. 

1.—-^ Street Dialogue^, 

ITALIAN AND ENGLISHMAN. 

ItaL Look at that fellow near the archway,—there. 

He who comes on us with mercurial steps: 

Ts*t not a rog-ue? See, how he looks askance. 
Denouncing death. Now, now he ducks and smiles. 
While in his breast ’s a knife. He veils his thought 
With cunning; but through the windows of his brain 
Peeps forth the unwilling truth, and laughs—a lie.'' 

EngL *Tis but a player. These fellows ever claim 
A larger licence than we common men. 

Let him alone : he will not harm our thoughts. 

(^StepJuino enters*) 

ItaL Who art thou, knave ? 

Steph* A knave. Sir, so you ’ll have it. 

Itai. Ay, marry, but whose knave. Sir ? speak to that. 
Stepk 1 cater for myself. Sir : nothing more. 

ItaL Canst lie—or steal— 

Steph Ay, Sir, your wit,—were’t worth it. 

KngL Thou art a smart knave. 

Steph. Yes, Sir, thank my tailor ! 

JC7igL Shrewd too— 

Steph. My mother taught me. Ah ! Af/ic fed 
The young growtli of my brain with smiles and teaw. 

And hush'd me with soft words. I could not fail: 

Had I been duinb, I should have sprung to speech 
Beneath her ki^tses. Merry Nature made 
My soul fin element for joy to dwell in. 

My heart courageous. Sirs, my wit not dull. 

Yet Fate has made me curse, and weep—as you do. 

KngL Your mother w'as— 

Steph* Was I True, Sir, true, she's gone 
With the last snow-wreath. Like its frailty, slie 
Melted in sorrow, and was no more seen. 

*l'he poor Camilla Prodi! 

ItaL I have seen her 

Walk on our Milan stage, jewellM and crown’d. 

Like Tragedy, with all her pomps about her. 

Steph. Then you hare wept beneath her power, Sir; 
None could withstand her,—none. Some dozen monks. 
Who saw her in the carnival play in private. 

Cried, and forgot their suppers. Some besieged her 
With gold and reliques, and one shaven thing 
Pluck'd from his pouch a flask, and swore u[miii' t 
Ho would turn Turk, so she would—smooth his pillow ! 
Nay, a fat abbot proffer’d half his hoards 
If *Sie would come and be absolved by him: 

But, Sir,—she died! and then these tithe-fed rascals 
Frown’d on her corse i’ the church-yard,—would not let 
The cheek they praised so sleep in holy earth. 

Because—she was a player! Curses on them! 

ItaL Perhaps—^they— 

Steph* When she lived they worshipp’d her. 

And when she died they spurn’d her. May they die 
llow'ling—despairing! 

ftftL Peace: Respect the church. 
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Our Catholic religion's grave and prudent^— 

Prudent, and very firm. 

EngL Um! Some fine day. 

If they be built on many such rotten piles. 

The Roman towers may totter. 

Steph. Ill good time. 

The world is weak, but mending: While *tiit weak, 

I'hcse scarlet superstitions fain must thrive. 

Like rank weeds in bad seasons. 

Kngi, Yet,—after all, 

’Tis a good world: His weak perhaps, but good. 

Steph. Good } Sir, His excellent, as you say,—^but weak, 
'ilie scale of Fortune hath a perfect beam ; 

'Ihe emptiest mounts, of course. 

7/a/. What dost thou mean? 

Steph. A fool, for instance—if he lie, and strain 
11 is neck with cringing—^though he wear a brain 
Bare :is the Apennine, goes topmast high. 

But the grey thinking sinner thinks—unfed. 

TtaL Why, that is well. tVouldst liave him pamper’d for H 
He sins and starves: that’s well. a good world. 

Stvp, Treason is in’t—rebellion—slander—rape— 

Lying, and murderous deeds, and small remorse— 

False friendship—tyranny—ilisdain and pride— 

Hatred and ruin,—and despair—and death ! 

Still it turns round. His true; but they who feel 
Its turning stagger at the alarming change. 

And sigh to soar far off. 

EugL You’ve dippM your brush , 

Tn th4» black hues, and shuun’d the fair briglit colours. 

Much may be true you tell of; but—what then ? 

VMce brawls, and pain slirieks out, and ruin bills 
Like thunder in our ears, and «’i7/ be heard. 

^'et in that very world whore (Uamour rails, 

Du ell Peace and Silence : so, near noisy ills 
Live Joy—Content—(about our hearts and liomcs) 

Kind deeds which have no name—^Virtue that walks 
Shrouded, unseen,—and tongueless Charity ! 

2 .—Tht Nymph Egcria. 

Ec:KaiA 1—By what bright spells or dreams, 
fJather’d from out the moon, didst thou give aid 
'I'o Nuina ? Didst tliou teach unholy themes. 

Whereof the common herd are aye afraid ? 

Or was it with the star-like sparkling streams 
Which shot from out thy green and haunted sliade. 

Thou tlidst all nuench his thirst,—(as Pliu-bus fed 
With drink of Helicon the poets dead)—? 

Was it with crimson kisses which might fire 
The Gods, that thou didst warm him to that strife. 

Which Discxird dung amongst the Olympian choir. 

And fill’d the Pagan heaven with earthly life, 

Witli thoughts all clay and burning bad desire, 

'J ill Jove’s own brain with human thoughts grew rife? 

Speak !—By what deathless words didst thou constrain 
The great one to obey the llomanH reign? 

Imperious conjurations and strong spells 
Thou and tlic spirit Faustus (then thy slave) 
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Wrought till the God came down^ as story tells. 

And stood there paler than the snow-white wave; 
llien ^pp’d the waters of thy running weUs, 

And Silence trembled, while the Phantom gave 
Dark secrets forth, of lightning and of thunder. 

And vanish’d, while the base ground quail’d in wonder* 

. .. Thus doth the story speak:—but /, who know 
The power of women, and how little needs 
Magic, or spell, or conjuration, now, 

’I'o draw imperial man where pleasure leads. 

Believe that, by mere mortal Wuty, thou 
Allured them both amongst the whispering reeds, 

And there soft sighs entranced them,—till they told 
The modest midnight tale believed of old. 

3.— The Sea, 

Why dost thou rage, O Sea ! 

For what young hero slain, or lover down 
Into the world unknown ? 

What human error, or immortal ill 
Hath shaken thy white waters, late so still. 

Into such anger vast and useless strife? 

Peace, Ocean, peace! Hold thou more placid life ; 
For, lo! a queen comes forth,—-the maiden Moon, 
Whose beauty should abate thy stormy tune, 

And turn all wrath to gladness. 

.. He subsides,— 

The wild deep Sqa, and quells his raging tides, 

BowM by a power so strong. O Love, bright Love! 
Thy gentle—gentlest sway seems everywhere, 

On earth,—in azure air,— 

O’er the vast Sea, and with the silent stars above! 


A SHORT PLKA FOR “A JOE.’’ 

Imnginfttion, in its fullest enjoyments, becomes suspicious of its offspring, and 
doubts whether it has created, or adopted.’*—S heridan. 

“ Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall to cureless ruin."—S hakspeare. 

“ Accursed,” said somebody, “ be they who have uttered our good 
things before usand most ungrateful was somebody when he said any 
such thing. There are few, if any, professed wits, who have not owed 
their reputation as much to the good things which have been said be¬ 
fore them, as to those which they have bona-fide broached for the first 
time. He who prides himself too much on the originality of his wit, 
and disdains to vent a joke which is not wholly of his own manufacture, 
will very soon find himself at the end of his tether, and must either be 
content to forego all claim to pleasantry, or be very careful of venturing 
twice into the same company. Mercury, the god of wit, was also the 
god of thieving; and Shakspearc has wisely represented the merry and 
facetious FalstaiT, as not too scrupulously accurate in his distinctions 
between meim and tuum. Wit U evidently one of the last proceeds of 
civilization ; it belongs to polished society, and is only called into being 
by the mutual co-operation of many minds. It has been asserted by 
certain writers, (who, as they were not by at the time, are most likely 
to have known the truth of the matter,) that Adam came into the world 
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in possession of every species of knowledge, infused (as they term 
it) into his understanding by his creator \* but none of them have 
pretended that he was a heaven-born wit. Neither Scripture nor tra¬ 
dition attribute to him a single dictum approaching to the nature of a 
bon-mot; not an epigram remains of him, even against his wife; and 
the devil, with all his malice, seems to have been unable to provoke 
him into the perpetration of a pun. These good things belong to a 
happier epoch; the necessary must, in the course of nature, precede 
the superfluous; and Adam must indeed have rejoiced in a disposition 
singularly given to mirth, to have indulged in a joke, when his best ne¬ 
ther integuments were of no warmer material than a fig-leaf. When one 
looks into an Encyclopaedia, or thinks of all the patent inventions for 
cork-screws, lead pencils, adscititious mustachios, and false teeth, one 
cannot but acknowledge the value of that inheritance, to which every 
child of civilization is born, (not to speak of the ineffable advantage of 
ready-made systems of theology and politics, with ready-made reviews to 
comment on them, all destined to spare him the trouble of thinking on 
such matters once even in a long life ;) but what are all these things to 
the beatitude of which every true-born Englishman is heir, in the legacy , 
bequeathed him by his ancestors of that repertorium of infinite and endless 
fun, that comprehensive volume, which passes under the style and title 
of Joe Miller. That singular compilation, “ above all Gieek, above all 
Roman fame/' tlie result of long generations of labour, owes its origin, 
like our glorious constitution, to no certain epoch. Like the universe 
of Democritus, they are both alike the result of a fortuitous concur¬ 
rence of atoms, in which chance has served mankind infinitely better than 
the happiest forethought and contrivance. No joke, in the one, and no 
legal quibble, which is no joke, in the other, can be traced to its proper 
inventor. No one piece, in either, has any relation of harmony and coinci¬ 
dence with the rest; but the entire assemblage, in each, forms one re¬ 
splendent and miraculous whole, than which nothing, in its own way, is 
more grand, nothing more perfect, nothing more admirable. To judge of 
the value of Joe Miller, which, like the Koran, contains all things neces¬ 
sary for man, it is only requisite to mark how largely it enters into all 
the effusions of Thalia, how it predominates in the productions of the 
daily press, and how frequently it is pressed into the service of our 
public orators. Many a time have a ministry been saved, many a time 
has a great national question been carried by a serviceable quotation 
from its pages; and so influential is its authority in matters of public 
concernment, that we never read—the house convulsed with laughter,” 
without anticipating some strong measure, a.ganie law, a corn law, ora 
good round increase of taxation. But the great utility of Joe Miller, 
perhaps, lies in iu adaptation to the necessities of the unfledged wit- 


* “ On pronunce que fenteDdcment sp^culatif du premier liomme etait imbti de 
toutes les connaissaocca pbilosophiqucs ct matht^matiquea, dont le genre humaiu 
eat naturellement capable ; et que son entendeinent pratique posa^dait uue prudence 
cousommee ^ Vigard de tout ce que rhooiine doit faire. aoit ea particuUer. suit en 
public i et outre cela, toutes les sciences morales, ettous les arts Uberaux, la rheto- 
nque, la poesie, la peinture, la sculpture, Tagriculture, fecriture, &c."—(Bayle 
Diet. art. Adam.) Not forgetting, of course, animal ningnetiam, phrenology, and 
stock-jobbing. This method, by infusion, is very convenient, and would hare 
saved u world of study $ it is a great pity the privilege was not hereditary. 
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ling, in its service as an elementary work of instruction for all candi¬ 
dates for the honour of the bon-mot. corks are necessary to sup¬ 
port the incipient swimmer, during the first stages of his probation; and 
as men practise with a foil before they venture to handle a sword; so is 
it'necessary for the jester to try his** ’prentice hand’* upon a ready¬ 
made joke, and to train himself to the happy invention and graceful ut¬ 
terance of his own conceptions, by first playing oiF on his neighbours 
the witticisms of others. The influence of example in this matter 
is very great; and most professed wits might, if they were candid, 
trace the developement of their propensity to an early association with 
some individual whose influence first led them to embark into the bril¬ 
liant, but somewhat troublesome career. I am aware of the odium un¬ 
der which the ** servile herd of imitators” lie; and tliat, in all the fine 
arts, originality is nine points out of ten in every game. The finest 
painters, it is true, have reached to excellence rather by studying Nature 
than by copying the great masters; while the greatest pocts are (though 
in a certain degree falsely) thought to owe the least to the labour of 
their predecessors. But notwithstanding all this, Rome was not built 
in a day; and the mechanical part, at least, of all arts is necessarily the 
slow product of the experience of ages. Providence has bestowed no¬ 
thing on man without labour, and may rather be said to have bargained 
for, than given, its blessings to him. The jester must earn his bread 
in the sweat of his brow, like a graver character; and the wit must 
learn and labour in that state of life into which it has pleased heaven to 
call him, if he means to get on in his vocation. What Horace has said 
of poetry is no less true of joking: although study is nothing without a 
rich vein of humour, yet an uncultivated wit is out of all chance ofsuc- 
cess; and although 1 would not go the length of advising the student to 
abstain from wine and Venus,* yet he will do well “ to sweat” away at 
the perusal of his Joe. Vain, therefore,and most inconsiderate is it in the 
would-be wit to confide in the strength of his own genius, and to regard 
as his rivals and enemies the jokers of preceding generations. What 
sort of a statesman would he prove who should coniine his knowledge 
of human nature to the teachings of his own experience, and who should 
deem the lights of history of no use but to withdraw the attention of 
the world from his own actions ? If a mouse possessed of but one hole 
is justly considered ** a mouse of very little soul,” a wit who confines 
himself to the efforts of one mind is not deserving of a better reputa¬ 
tion. The truth of these general propositions might be backed by nu¬ 
merous examples above all exception ; but such is the genus irntabilr 
of jokers, that to quote names might give serious oflence to many 
worthy persons, with whom 1 would much rather crack a bottle than a 
pistol. It is sufficient to remark, that the greatest diners-out, the most 
celebrated men of wit and pleasure about tow’ii, the jokers for ** The 
Bull ” newspaper, the facetious author of ** Broad Grins,” with many 
others (as the quack doctors say) ** too tedious to mention,” who have 
the greatest personal resources at their own deposition, arc the last per¬ 
sons in the world to rely upon them, and borrow the most liberally from 
their friend Joe. Set it down, therefore, as an indisputable truth, that 


Malta tu^it, fecitque pue**; sudavit et alsil, 
Abstimiit Venere et Viao.’* 
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memory has more to do with wit than imagination, (which, by the by, 
is the only good reason that suggests itself why actors should be such 
desperate jokers ;) and that, without its aid, the world might be deluged 
with single-speech jesters, l)Ut would want those ready-penny beaux 
cspriis^ upon whom the brilliancy of a dinner, or the success of a co¬ 
medy, so mainly depend. Of all men, 1 detest the matter-of-fact per¬ 
sonage, who inquires too deeply into the pedigree of a bon-mot; who, 
reversing the rule of the Royal Exchange, refuses currency to the joke 
that has its endorsement, and who checks you in the career of your 
humour, with eternal references to lliat hateful monosyllable ** a Joe," 
If good poetry will bear repetition, why not a good joke? I fancy 
tliese fastidious critics would be sorry to regulate their appetites by the 
standard by which they judge the wits; and to deny their stomachs 
bread and small-beer, because these creature comforts have been daily 
served up to table beyond the memory of man. In this matter, as in 
most otliers, the people are the best judges; and it cannot be doubted, 
tliat the frequenters of theatres laugh as heartily at a stale joke, as at 
one of recent formation. The practice of the stage would justify one 
in concluding that wit, like gold, requires a hall-mark ; so universal 
is the preference of the playwright for those good things that have 
been regularly assayed, and found to possess the requisite carats. If 
every man is to be trusted in the matter he especially professes, the 
question is decided at once by an appeal to fact; since your wits, who 
are ever the idlest fellows on town, would not go through a daily 
course of reading to ]ireparc for their evening^ exhibition, if they were 
not thoroughly satisfied of the necessity for such an exercise. In some 
respects, a regular Joe" has advantages over the primest original. 
Spontaneous wit, depending upon unforeseen antecedents, must be 
blurted out in its first rude concoction,—“ some dregs of ancient night 
not yet purged ott';”—whereas the antecedents of“a Joe” are under 
coniniand; the joke may be conned and perfected; and the moment 
may he chosen for bringing it on tlie tapis most favourable to its suc¬ 
cess. A joke that IS thrust on the world out of time and place, pro¬ 
duces as villainous an ciFect as a ghost at inid-duy: rarely, however, 
can the spontaneous jester resist the temptation oi' Jti/j the mo¬ 
ment he conceives, however unseasonable his wit may lie ; while the 
ictailer of Joes, conscious of his power to choose his own lime, is pa¬ 
tient and prudent. But, above all things, a Joe admits of confederacy, 
a point of the last impoitance to a great reputation. Wits who hunt in 
couples have advantages out of number over the solitary sportsman; 
and provided ** the table be set in a roar,” it matters little by what 
agency so desirable an end is effected, 'i'he point is so evident, that 
I should be ashamed to dwell on it longer. A good cause loses by an 
overstrained argument; so, without another word, 1 leave tlie matter 
to the “ belles tntcndoircs'^* of the intelligent public, and the rest of the 
sheet to matters of greater and more immediate concernment. 

M. 


* Rabelais. 
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A THOUGHT OP THE FUTURE.—BY FELICIA HEMANS. 

Dreamer! and wouldst thuu know 
If Love goes with us to the viewless bourne P 
Wouldst thou bear hence th* unfathom’d source of woe 
In th/ heart's lonely urn ? 

What hath it been to thee. 

That Power, the dweller of thy secret breast ? 

A Dove sent forth across a stormy sea, 

Finding no place of rest: 

A precious odour cast 

On a wild stream^ that recklessly swe])t by ; 

A voice of music utter’d to the blast, 

And winning no reply. 

Even were such answer thine, 
lYuuldst thou be blest ?^too sleepless, too profound. 

Are thy soul’s hidden springs; there is no line 
'Ilicir depth of Love to sound. 

Do not words faint and fail. 

When thou wouldst fill them with that ocean's power ? 

As thine own cheek before high thoughts grows pule 
In some o’erwhelming hour? 

Doth not thy frail form sink 
Beneath the chain that binds thee to one spot. 

When thy heart strives, held down by many a link, 

Where thy beloved are not ? 

Is not t*hy very soul 

Oft in the gush of powerless blessing shed. 

Till a vain tenderness, beyond control. 

Bows down thy weary head p 

And wouldst thou bear all thin^ 

The burden and the shadow of thy life. 

To trouble the blue skies of cloudless bliss. 

With earthly feeling's strife ? 

Not thus, not thus—oh no! 

Not veil'd and mantled with dim clouds of care, 
lliat spirit of my soul should with me go, 

To breathe celestial air: 

But as the sky-lark springs 
To its own sphere, where night afar is driven. 

As to its place the dower-seed dndeth wings, 

So must Love mount to Heaven! 

Vainly it shall not strive 
There on weak words to pour a stream of fire ; 

I'hought unto thought shtdl kindling impulse give, 

As light might wake a lyre. 

And oh! its blessing/Aere 
Shower’d like rich balsam forth on some dear head. 
Powerless no more, a gift shall surely bear, 

A joy of sunlight shed ! 

Let me then, let me dream 
Tliat Love goes with us to the shore unknown ; 

So o^er its burning tears a heavenly gleam 
In mercy rhall be thrown! 
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LKTTimS PROM NKW YORK, NO, III. 

Dear D—, Once for al], I take leave to remind you that I am 
neither writing a lour nor transcribing a journnl, but merely giving the 
reminiscences of my American excursions. VVhat I neglect to men¬ 
tion has not been worthy of remembrance; but I should really be 
ungrateful, were I to forget to tell you of the attentions for which I am 
indebted to Commodore Chauncey, and the other officers of the Navy 
at the Dockyard. 

I met the Commodore and Captain Reid at dinner, in the house of a 
mutual friend, and they politely invited me to visit the men-of-war at 
Brooklyn,—an invitation which I was the more pleaded to receive, as 
1 had some short time before seen the fleet and works at Plymouth, and 
was desirous of an opportunity to compare them:—not that the coni- 
parison could be fair towards the Americans; perhaps I should more 
correctly express myself by saying, I was actuated by curiosity to see 
tlie early sprouting of that acorn which is destined, according to the 
most confident predictions, to outgrow the mighty oak of England. 

I am nol, however, one of those who have any fears on the subject. 
The application of steam to navigation is bringing on a revolution in 
naval affairs; and the nation which has made, and is making, the great¬ 
est progress in the use of machinery will still keep ahead. 

At the time appointed next morning, the Commodore’s barge was at 
the wharf. On ray landing at the Navy-yard, tlio officers evinced the 
utmost kindncvss and attention; every thing WSiS shown and explained 
in the freest manner,—I may justly say, indeed, with a degree of solici¬ 
tude, in order that the information should be at once correct, full, and 
satisfactory. The interest of this visit was enhanced to me by the cir- 
cum.stance of the gre:it ship the Ohio (larger, L have since under¬ 
stood, than our Royal George) having been built by an old schoul- 
fcliow, Mr. Eckford. She is constructed of live, or evergreen oak, a 
species of the most durable timber, brought from the Floridas, and 
other of the southern States. 

The celebrated steam-frigate the Fulton was, however, a greater 
rnriosity ; but, although nothing was said in her disparagement, f 
think the officers did not regard her with a right seamun-like affec¬ 
tion. She is certainly a huge clumsy ark in appearance, and the 
masses of timber of which she is composed, would afford but a slight 
defence against Congreve’s rockets, and those other organs and facul¬ 
ties of fire which chemistry has supplied the means of constructing.’^ 

In speaking of the attentions 1 received at the Navy-yard, I am re¬ 
minded of the great civility with which the Collector and Cusiom-liouse 
officers, (on the two several occasions of my arrival from England, as 
well as that of my family,) allowed my luggage to be passed iinexa- 
mined. On the first occasion, as I was then in a public rapacity, and 
sliared the favour in common with my colleagues, I considered it as a 
customary mark of attention to our a])pointments ; but it was not so in 
the other cases, and should therefore be regarded as evincing a laudable 
disposition to conciliate the good-will of travellers. 1 have great plea¬ 
sure in recorc^Dg such instances of liberality, because the civilities 


* This vast vessel has recently been destroyed by fire. 
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shown by the Americans to British travellers, have not, in many in¬ 
stances, been properly acknowledged nor sufficiently appreciated. 

To speak from my own experience, 1 have uniformly seen the kind¬ 
est demonstrations of respect from the Americans towards the British. 
I am persuaded, where individuals have been treated otherwise, the 
fault has been in a great measure owing to themselves. Nothing can 
be more absurd than to expect in a newly-settled country the delicacies 
of England, or the same snugness of accommodation in the inns ; and 
yet it is of these things that one oftenest hears complaints. If due al¬ 
lowance be made for the difficulties that must be surmounted before a 
settlement can be considered as established, it must be conceded that 
the Americans have much to be proud of. Four years ago, when I 
first visited Syracuse, in the Western country of the State of New York, 
there was but one small tavern, rude enough, and some ten or twelve 
houses; it is now a large handsome town, with several excellent inns 
and hotels; one of them, which was just finished when I lately passed 
through, contains, as I was told by the waiter, seventy bedchambers. 

In New York, the hotels are on a superb scale. The American, in 
Broadway, is one of the best 1 have ever met with. In addition to all 
the customary accommodation of similar establishments, the suites of 
apartments for families arc furnished with elegance, and the attendance 
is of the best description. 

Hotels and boarding-houses are, in fact, much more important in the 
domestic economy of America than with us. They arc the homes, ge¬ 
nerally, of the newly-mairied, even of those of the most iesp«*c-r:iblc 
connexions, as well as the local habitations of the travellers; and many 
of them are calculated to aflbrd accommodation to others, besides their 
own inmates. 

In the American hotel, a vast table-d*h6te was spread every day at 
three o’clock, not only for the guests in the house, but for otheis who 
lodged elsewhere: probably, not fewer than a hundred persons dine at 
this table daily. There was also a smaller dinner served up a little 
later, at which the guests in the house, who were disposed to make 
themselves more select, usually assembled. But this was as they them¬ 
selves might fancy; for parties are free to live in their own rooms as 
they please, and may be served as in the hotels of England. 

This boarding-house way of life, ever too public to be quite comfort¬ 
able, no doubt had its origin in the population coming faster than pri¬ 
vate houses could be prepared. One of the first things done in plant¬ 
ing a settlement is the erection of an hotel, where the better order of 
settlers may reside until they can get their own houses ready. 

It has sometimes fancifully occurred to me, that the taciturnity of 
the Americans at table is an efiect of the boarding-house system. 
The guests at the table^d*h6te being strangers to each other, and hav¬ 
ing come from no one knows where, must naturally have induced 
amongst them a degree of cautious reserve in making acquaintances, 
uniil distance and silence, and early separation, have become proprie¬ 
ties—at least customs—of the dinner-table. 

Most travellers observe two strong peculiarities in the American 
character—a persuasion that the country is farther advanced in refine¬ 
ment than Europeans will be disposed to allow, and a solicitude to 
hear what strangers think of it, seemingly dictated by a thirst of praise. 
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I cannot, however, discern in either any particular weakness or vanity. 
Tlie extraordinary progress—the forest converted in the course of sea¬ 
son into a city—are circumstances calculated to cherish a great notion 
of national superiority; but the chief cause is in the readiness with 
which the inhabitants adopt new inventions. Every thing they require 
is of necessity new; and they judiciously, in consequence, avail them* 
selvcs of the most recent improvements. Thus it happens that, on 
inquiry, finding often many things in familiar use among them, which 
Europeans have only heard of in the lists of patents, they conceive tlieir 
knowledge is proportionally advanced in all things. Their anxiety to 
hear what strangers think of them arises from equal innocence; they 
know that they are ** progressing," to use their own phrase, and arc curi¬ 
ous to ascertain how near they may have a|mroached towards those 
whom they acknowledge to be before them. I have, however, noticed 
hut few instances in which the question was put with the expectation 
of flattery. Doubtless, there are foolish people who hope to have their 
claims of national superiority at once admitted ; but are there not 
others as foolish, who withhold from the Americans the commenda¬ 
tions to which they are justly entitled ? A. 


autobiography of a lanoaulkt! 

1 DJNnn one day at a bachelor's dinner in Lincoln’s-inn-ficlds, and my 
wife h.iving no engagement that evening, 1 gave my coachman a half 
holiday, and wlien he had set me down, desired him to put up his 
horses, as I sliould return home in a jarvey. At eleven, my convey¬ 
ance arrived; the steps were let down, and, when down, they slanted 
under the body of the carriage; my foot slipped from the lowTst step, 
and I grazed my shin against the second ; but at last 1 surmounted the 
dinicuhy, and seating myself, sank back upon the musty, fusty, ill- 
savoured stjuabs of the jarvey. 

I was about to undertake a very formidable journey; 1 lived in the 
Regent's Park; and as the horses that now drew me had been worked 
haid during tlic day, it seemed probable that some hours would elapse 
beforo 1 could reach my own door. Off they went, however; the coach¬ 
man urged them on with whip and tongue: the body of the jarvey 
swung to and fro; the glasses shook and clattered; the straw on the 
floor felt damp, and rain water oozed through the roof, (for it was a 
landaulct). I felt chilled, and drew up the front window, at least I 
drew up the frame; but as it contained no glass, I was not the warmer 
for my pains; so I wrapped my cloak around me, and rather sulkily 
sank into a reverie. The vehicle still continued to rumble, and rattle, 
and shake, and squeak ; I fell into a doze, caused by some fatigue and 
iniich claret, and gradually these sounds seemed to soften into a voice! 
[ distinguished intelligible accents! I listened attentively to the low 
murmurs, and distinctly I heard, and treasured m my memory, wdiat 
apjieared to me to be the “ Lament of the Landaulet!" 

'J'hc poor bodff seemed to sigh, and the wheels became .•ijiokvsmcn / 

“ 1 am about fifteen years of age," (thus squeaked my equipage'); 

I was born in Long Acre, the birth-place of the aristocracy of my 
race, and Messrs. Houlditch were my parents. 

2 II ‘i 
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“ No four-wheeled carriage could possibly have entered upon life 
with brighter prospects; it is, alas! my hard lot to detail the vicissi¬ 
tudes that rendered me what I am. 

“ I was ordered by an Earl, who was on the point of marriage with 
an heiress, and I was fitted up in the most expensive style. My com¬ 
plexion was pale yellow; on my sides I had coronets and supporters; 
my inside was soft and comfortable; my rumble behind was satisfac¬ 
tory; and my dickey was perfection, and provided with a hammercloth. 
My boots were capacious, my pockets were ample, and my leathers 
in good condition. ** 

** When I stood at the Earfs door on the morning of his marriage, it 
was admitted by all who beheld me, that a neater turn-out had never 
left Long Acre. Lightly did my noble possessor press my cushions, as 
I wafted him to St. George's Church, llanover-square; and when the 
ceremony was over, and the happy pair sat side by side within me, the 
Earl kissed the lips of his Countess, and I felt proud, not of the rank 
and wealth of my contents, but because they were contented and happy. 

** Oh, how merrily my wheels whirled in those days! I bore my 
possessors to their country-seat; I flew about the county returning 
wadding visits; I went to races, with sandwiches and champagne in 
my pockets ; and 1 spent many a long night in an inn-yard, winle tny 
lord and my lady were presiding at county assemblies. 

“ Mine was a life of sunshine and smiles. But ladies are capricious: 
the Countess suddenly discovered that 1 was heavy. Now, if she 
wished me to be light-headed, why did she order a landaulet? She 
declared, too, that I was unfit for town service; gave new orders to 
Hgulditch; took possession of a chariot fashioned eight months later 
than myself; sent me to Long-Acre to be disposed of, and I became a 
second-hand article! 

My humiliation happened at an unlucky moment, for continual 
racketing in the country had quite unhinged me; I required bracing, 
and had quite lost my colour. My paternal relation, however, (IIoul- 
ditch,) undertook my repair, and 1 was very soon exhibited painted 
green, and ticketed, ^ For sale, second-hand.’ 

It was now the month of May, when all persons of the smallest fa¬ 
shionable pretensions shun their country abodes and come to London, 
that they may escape the first fragrance of the flowers, the first song 
of the birds, the budding beauty of the forests, and the fresh verdure 
of the fields. I therefore felt (as young unmarried ladies feel at the 
commencement of the season) that there was every chance of my find¬ 
ing a lord and master, and becoming a prominent ornament of his esta¬ 
blishment. 

After standing for a month at Houlditch’s, (who, by the by, was not 
over-civil to his own child, but made a great favour of giving mo liousc- 
rooni,) I one day found myself scrutinised by a gentleman of very fa¬ 
shionable appearance. lie was in immediate want of a carriage ; 1 wxts, 
fortunately, exactly the sort of carriage he required, and in a quarter 
of an liour the transfer was arranged. 

The gentleman was on the point of running away with a young lady ; 
he was attached to /itr, four horses were attached to me, and I was in 
waiting at the corner of Grosvenor-street at midnight. I thought my¬ 
self a fortunate vehicle; 1 anticipated another marriage, another matri- 
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momal trip, another honeymoon. Alas! my present trip was not cal¬ 
culated to add to my respectability. My owner, who was a military 
man, was at his post at the appointed time; he seemed hurried and 
agitated ; frequently looked at his watch ; paced rapidly before one of 
the houses, and continually looked towards the drawing-room windows. 
At length a light appeared, the window was opened, and a female, muf¬ 
fled in a cloak and veil, stood on the balcony; she leaned anxiously for¬ 
ward ; he spoke, and without replying she re-entered the room. The 
street-door opened, and a brisk little waiting-maid came out with some 
bundles, which slie deposite^^ the carriage: the Captain (for such was 
his rank) had entered the hall, and he now returned, bearing in his 
arms a fainting, weeping woman; he placed her by his side in the c/u*- 
tinge : iny rumble was instantly occu])ied by the waiting-maid and tny 
master’s man, and we drove off rapidly towards Brighton. 

I'he Captain was a man of fashion; handsome, insinuating, profli¬ 
gate, and unfeeling. The lady—-it is painful to speak of her: what she 
hml been, slie could never more he; and what she then was, she herself 
had yet to learn. She had been the darling pet daughter of a rich 
old man; and a dissipated nobleman had married her for her money 
when she was only sixteen. She bad been accustomed to have every 
wish gratified by her doating parent; she now found herself neglected 
and insulted by her husband. Her father could not bear to sec his 
darling’s once-smiling face grow pale and sad, and he died two years 
after her marriage. She plunged into the whirlpool of dissipation, and 
tasted the rank poisons which are so often sc/iiglit as the remedies for a 
sad heart. From folly she ran to imprudence, from imprudence to 
guilt;—and was the runaway wife happier than she who once suffered 
unmerited ill-usage at home i I'mie will show. 

“At Brighton, my wheels rattled along the cliffs as briskly and as 
loudly as the noblest equipage there; but no female turned a glance of 
lecognition towards my windows, and the eyes of former friends were 
studiously averted. 1 bore my lady through the streets, and 1 waited 
for her now and then at the door of the theatre; but at gates of re¬ 
spectability, at balls, and at assemblies, I, alas! was never ‘ called,’ 
and never‘stopped the way.* Like a disabled soldier, I ceased to 
bear anus, and 1 was c/rsf-fallen ! 

“Tillscould not last: my mistress could little brook contempt, espe¬ 
cially when she felt it to be deserved; her check lost its bloom, her 
( ye its lustre ; and when her beauty became less brilliant, she no 
longer ]) 0 '>sessed the only attraction which had made the Captain licr 
lover. He grew weary of her, soon took occasion to quarrel with her, 
and she was left without friends, without income, and without charac¬ 
ter, 1 was at length lorn from her : it nearly broke my springs to part 
with her; but I was despatched to the bazaar in London, and saw no 
more of my lady. 

“ It happened to be a dull time of year, and for some months my 
wheels ceased to be rotatory : 1 got cold and damp; and the moths 
found their way to my inside; one or two persons who came to inspect 
me, declined becoming purchasers, and peering closely at my panels, 
said something about‘old scratch.’ This hurt iny feelings, for if my 
former possessor was not quite so good as she might have been, it vas 
no fault of mine. 
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At length, after a tedious inactivity, I was bought cheap by a young 
physician, who having rashly left his provincial patients to set up in 
London, took it into his head that nothing could be done there by a 
medical man who did not go upon wheels; he therefore hired a 
liouse in a good situation, and then set me up, and bid my vendor put 
me down in his bill. 

“ It is quite astonishing how we flew about the streets and squares, 
acting great practice; those who knew us by sight must have thought 
we had a great deal to do, but we practised nothing but locomotion. 
Some medical men thin tlie population, #> says Slander,) my master 
thinned nothing but his horses. They were the only good jobs that 
came in his way, and certainly he made the most of them. He was 
obliged to feed them, but he was very rarely feed himself. It so hap¬ 
pened that nobody consulted us, and the unavoidable consumption of 
the family infected my master’s pocket, and his little resources were in 
a rapid decline. 

** Still he kept a good heart; indeed, in one respect, he resembled a 
worm displayed in a bottle in a quack’s shop window—he was never out 
of spirits ! He was deeply in debt, and his name was on every body’s 
books, always excepting the memorandum-books of those who wanted 
physicians. Still 1 was daily turned out, and though nobody called 
him in, lie was to be seen, sitting very forward, apparently looking over 
notes supposed to have been taken after numerous critical cases and 
eventful consultations. Our own case was hopeless, our progress was 
arrested, an execution was* in the house, servants met with their deserts 
and were turned off, goods were seized, my master was knocked up, 
and I was knocked down for one hundred and twenty pounds. 

Again my beauties blushed for a while unseen; but I was new painted, 
and, like some other painted personages, looked, at & distance, almost as 
good as new. Fortunately for me, an elderly country curate, just at this 
period, was presented wirh a living, and the new incumbent thought it 
incumbent upon him to present his fat lady and his thin daughter with a 
leathern convenience. My life was now a rural one, and for ten long 
years nothing worth recording happened to me. Slowly and surely did 
1 creep along green lanes, carried the respectable trio to snug, early, 
neighbourly dinners, and was always under lock and key before twelve 
o’clock. It must be owned 1 began to have- rather an old-fashioned 
look ; my body was ridiculously small, and the rector’s thin daughter, 
the bodkin, or rather packing-needle of the party, sat more forward, 
and on a smaller space than bodkins do now-a-days. 1 was perched 
up three feet higher than more modern vehicles, and my two lamps 
began to look like little dark lanterns. But my obsoleteness rendered 
me only the more suited to the service in which 1 was enlisted, llo^ 
nest Roger, the red-haired coachman, would have looked like the clown 
in a pantomime, in front of a fashionable equipage ; and Simon the 
footboy, who slouched at my back, would have been mistaken for an 
idle urchin surreptitiously enjoying a ride. But on my unsophisticated 
dickey and footboard no one could doubt that Roger and Simon were 
in their proper places. The rector died; of course he had nothing 
more lo do with the livings it passed into other hands; and a clerical in¬ 
come being (alas, that it should be so!) no inheritance, his relict, sud¬ 
denly plunged in widowhood and poverty, had the aggravated misery of 
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mourning for a dear husband* while she was conscious that the luxuries 
and almost the necessaries of life were for ever snatched from herself 
and her child. 

‘‘ Again I found myself in London, but my beauty was gone, 1 had lost 
the activity of youth, and when slowly I chanced to creak through Long 
Acre, Iloulditch, my very parent, who was standing at his door sending 
forth a new-born Britska, glanced at me scornfully, and knew me not! 

I passed on heavily—1 thought of former days of triumpli, and there 
was madness in the thought— 1 became a rrazy vehicle! straw was 
thrust into my inward parts,|^ was numbered among the fallen,—yes, 
I was now a hackney-chariot, and my number was one hundred ! 

What tongue can tell the degradations I have endured ! The per¬ 
sons who familiarly have called me, the wretches who have sat in me— 
never can this be told. Daily I take roy stand in the same vile street, 
and nightly am I driven to the minor theatres—to oyster-shops—to 
desperation! 

One day, when empty and unoccupied, I was hailed by two 
police-ofScers who were bearing between them a prisoner. It was 
the seducer of my second ill-fated mistress: a first crime had done 
its usual work, it had prepared the mind for a second, and a 
worse: the seducer had done a deed of deeper guilt, and 1 bore him 
one stage towards the gallows. Many months after, a female called 
me at midnight; she was decked in tattered finery, and what with fatigue 
and recent indulgence in strong liquors, she was scarcely sensible, hut 
she possessed dim traces of past beauty. ( can say nothing more of 
her, but that it was the fugitive wife whom I had borne to Brighton so 
many years ago. No words of mine could paint the living warning that 
1 beheld. What had been the sorrows of unmerited desertion and un- 
kindnoss bupported t>y conscious rectitude, compared with the degraded 
guilt, the hopeless anguish, that 1 then saw! 

1 regret to say, 1 was last month nigh committing manslaughter; 1 
broke down in the Strand and dislocated the shoulder of a rich old 
maid. I cannot help thinking that she deserved the visitation, for, as 
she stepped into me in Oxford Street, she exclaimed, loud enough to 
be heard by all neighbouring pedestrians, * Dear me! how dirty! 1 
never was in a hackney conveyance before! ~ tliough 1 well remem¬ 
bered having been favoured with her company very often. A medical 
gentleman happened to be passing at the moment of our fall; it was 
ray old medical master. He set the shoulder, and so skilfully did he 
manage his patient, that he is about to he married to the rich invalid, 
who will shoulder him into prosperity at last. 

I last night was the bearer of a real party of pleasure to Astlcy's:—a 
bride and bridegroom, with the mother of the bride. It was the widow 
of the old rector, whose thin daughter (by the by she is fattening fast) 
has had the luck to marry the only son of a merchant well to do in the 
world/' 

The voice suddenly ceased!—I awoke—the door was opened, the 
steps let down - 1 paid the coachman double the amount of his fare, and 
in future, whenever 1 stand in need of a jarvey, I shall certainly make 
a point of calling for number One Hundred. B. 
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Sino 1 fauciulli, 

1 faudulli iiinocente, 

Non san perchc, iiia uul comitnc esempio 

Van festivi e»r1anmni1o, ‘ al tempio, al tempio.’ ”—MrTASTAfUO- 

The annals of human infatuation cannot present a more extraordinary fact 
than that which is the subject of our present observations, cannot supply n 
more ]>owerful illustration of the etFects of fainiticisni, or so strikingly devc- 
lope the most pnimijient characteristics of Holy Wars.” In other expe¬ 
ditions of this nature, it is true, there might be the same passion for novelty^ 
the same love of libertinism, considerably mof9of the restlessneHS of chivalry, 
and the hope of conquest and glory. But never did religious fanaticism 
operate so powerfully as when it divested childhood of its fears, and urged it 
into the perilous pursuits of men. Never did delusion work so strongly 
iijuin the timid, or imagination so transfoiiu the nature of the weak. Never, 
in sliort, did humanity betray derangement so pitiable, or results so diffusive¬ 
ly calamitous And yet, singular as it may appear, our English histories of 
this time pass it without a comment. Even the indefatigable Gibbon has 
not noticed it; Mills, iuliis ” History of the Crusades,” docs not allude to it 
—though, perhaps, it is not the only circumstance he has neglected to embrace, 
llallain, indeed, manages to comprehend so remarkable a fact, in an insigni¬ 
ficant note;** and yet the whole annals of chivalry will nut present such a 
striking indication of the times, such a decided proof of the universal frenzy. 
We can aiTOuut for this indifference of the historian of the middle ages only 
by the supposition that he Lad consulted no other authority than that of the 
Latin Chronicles of early English compilers ; for, excepting Roger Bacon,f 
who lived about the period in question, and tlieWnverleyAnnal3,t w'hich speak 
iilcarly, though very conciselx of the circumstance, it is overpassed by them 
all. I'hese narratives, indeed, relate chiefly to the aifairb of England ; but 
in detailing the historii^l results of Ricliard’s chivalry, and more especially 
in going over the eventful reign of his successor, mixed up as it is with tlie 
uccurrenees of neighbouring natitms, at the period referged to, we might ex¬ 
pect to meet some intimation on the subject. At the first glance, perhaps, 
the sober charar.ter of history would tempt us to place among romantic le¬ 
gends, a story so replete with the absurd, and so pregnant with human infir- 
niity. They wh4Mire unacquainted with the facile credence of our early chron¬ 
iclers, might w'oU be drawn into the belief that the absence of so strange a 
transaction from their records implied a CAUiviction of its improbability, or 
the knowledge of a puerile fraud. Such inferences, liowever, would not be 
Justified by the reality. 'I'he monkish w'riters of those days were ineajiable 
of discrimination ; and would have been unwilling to discriminate, bad they 
jiussessed the power. Whatever w'as uncommon, they judged miraculous ; 
and as it seemed to serve the purposes of their different orders, they aug¬ 
mented the colouring, and added frebh actors to the scene. They hived, 
also, the marvellous for its own sake, and, therefore, could not he veiy soli¬ 
citous to se])urute the chaff from the grain. Many a precious fable they have 
recorded ; and though this truth might form a powerful objection to the nar¬ 
rative before us, yet the character of the interval corroborates even so exag> 
gerated a feature, and is, in turn, illustrated by the excrescence it supplies. 

'llie utter madness of crusade, which in l2Ti, according to the majority of 
hi<^torianK,§ assembled a vast concourse of children, chiefly ten and twelve 
years old, can only be duly estimated by taking into consideration the mar- 


• History of the Middle Ages, Vol. ii. p. 443, 4to. 

+ Opus Majlis, p. 4 , folio, 1733. 

J AnnaK's‘VVaierleienses, ap. Hist. Anglic. SiTipt. Quiuq. p. 180. 

(I) Viiitt'iit do Roiiiivais, Spec. Hist. Idh, xxxi. c. .*). (2) Alberici Monaebi 

Triuin Foiitiiim (Inoiiirmi, p. I."*!). (3j Aiinalcs (Jodefredi ap. Marq. Frehei'. (4) 
AKicrti AbhatiN SuuUii, ('hvon, p, 203. Divi Antouini Chroii. p. 104. 
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tial frenzy of the period^ and the artful policy of the clergy,—men who too 
often uijule religion the stalking-horse of their ambition, and the pander of 
tiieir lust for power. One remarkable source of this their incessant assi¬ 
duity, will be found in the superior information of some, and in the bigoted 
zo.'d of others—and that 4»f the majority, llie more intelligent readily per¬ 
ceived the facility with which power might be wrested from the ignorant, 
and they employed the furious passions of the excited enthusiast to accom- 
plisli their more insidious designs. In all probability, but for the absolute 
want of instruction in the lay part of society, and their consequent conipara- 
ti\e inf(»riority, the clergy never would haA-^e dreamt of usurpation, and still 
less would they have attempted it. Hut with much of the wisdom of past 
:iges in their own possession, and, what was of more importance, constantly on 
the alert, and strenuous in their measures, it uas hardly in human nature to 
forego the ]iower which they had only to grasj), or abstain from the abuse of 
it, when so easily attained. In brutal force lay all the influence of the mail¬ 
ed partisan of chivalry ; and when was it ever known that what the strung 
liand seized on, did not finally revert to the stronger iiead } Gradmilly the 
whole (»f Europe lapsed into the power of the Church ; hut it was only while 
arqifirhtt/ that tlie tyhurch wa.s safe. No sooner did it possess, than the 
gnuntloted hand became its foe, and there was not perhaps a single throne 
throughout tlic bounds of (Jliristianity which did not in turn unsheath the 
sword against Popish usurpation. It produced, hoA>cvcr, hut a mouieu- 
iary change. 'I'he swelling surges of hostility sank into a rapid cjilin; 
ami again, with slow but certain result, the Churcli waved her triple 
banner over the succumbing waves. Again the march of intellect 
crossed the barren wilds of martial renown, and the trium]ih of mental suh- 
lilty over unchecked passion and physical strength soon grew conspicuously 
apjiMi'eut. Then the consciences of men became the puppets of ecclesiastic 
control, raised or depressed, soothed (ir infuriated, as interest seemed to 
predoiniiiate. 'Jlieii the “ phantasma and the hideous dream'' began to 
work llie uiuleratandiiig into madness, while the mysterious jugglery of inid- 
jiigiit rituals, the solemn exhortation, the rebuke for hdckwardness, and 
praise and promises for^ headlong pursuit, naturally created that factitious 
fuitliusiasin which engendered extraordinary events, as the fetid slime of 
tile Nile ]>roj)iigatcs its monstrous anomalies. Tlie infant, imbibing with its 
Toother’s milk the germ of superstition and zealotry, taught by its other 
reckless jmrent to lisp imly in tlie aciJcnts of an impure and Moody cliivjilry, 
must ha\'e breathed its earliest words in execration of the “ land of Ilea- 
thones-.e,” and devoted its earliest prayers to the overthrow of “ Payiiim 
hounds.’* ^ What ivondcr if cruelty and hate, and all the Avoi'st passions well 
dciived from such abhorrent sources, sank deep into the hcrirt of the youthful 
as])ir,mt, and hllcd his untutored brain with romance and madness ! 

There was, however, another cause, more potent than that of cliiviilry, or 
even tliari that of superstition, which induced the misguided parent to su]iply 
so wild a stimulus to infantile ardour. The countries of tiie East, in that 
age, were looked upon as the only origin of unlimited wealth. “ 'I'lie vulgar, 
both small and great," as Gibbon well observes, were tauglit to beheve 
every wonder, of lands Hawing with milk and honey, of mines and treasures of 
gold and diamonds, of palaces of marble and jasper, and of odoriferous groves 
of ciniiamoii and frankincense.”* Here the poverty-stricken lost their indi¬ 
gence, and the wealthy started into more abundant w ealth. Here w'as Aladdin’s 
lamp, and the diamond valleys of Sindbad. Here, and here only, piety could 
he united with worldly interest; and the cross of Christ decorated with gold 
and precious stones. Whether the worship of God, at the sepulchre of his 

Jlizar. Sentinati, Sonut. Pop. que Genuensis liihtoria, p- 30. fol. 1570* But (7) Ja¬ 
cob de Voragiiie mentions M.CC.XXH. evidently, however, a mistake for 
iil.Cd.Xll. (0) Thtnn. rantipratensis Phroii. gives the year 1213. (0) MassaiuR, 
I21(t. and (lO) the Fasciculus Tempuruni., (fol. 00. 1482) speciiles 1214. 

* Gibbon, Decline ami Fall, Vol. xi. p. 30. 
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blessed Scm, originally drew the crowds who visited tliat country^ is some¬ 
what problematical; but certainly the feeling soon became absorbed in the 
Jove of mercantile adventure. Traffic was the omnipotent magnet of popular 
attraction, and if, among the many millions of pilgrims, there were some ex¬ 
ceptions to the rule—some over whom neither gain nor glory had assumed 
the dominion, they were few indeed. The caravan that annually went to 
Mecca, though instituted for the sake of religion, was a merchant-(^avan, ^ 
and the Christians had either set the example, or followed it with as much 
punctuality as profit- Their visits to Jerusalem were usually made at the 
time of a gener^ mart ;t sind had not European commerce Buffered material in¬ 
terruption fnnn Saracen rapacity, the Crusades, in all human probability, never 
would have been heard oi. There is no other view of this case which can 
account for the immense multitudes who annually proceeded to Jerusalem. 
As for religion, the reason commonly assigned, there is no doubt but that it 
was always a minor consideration. The age was fanatic, because it was ig¬ 
norant, not because it was devout; and while the clergy instilled into the 
people’s minds, that they could purchase remission of sins by large donations 
to me Church, that feeling alone must have made the accumulation of wealth 
a most important object of attainment. Wealth, then, watt remission of sins ; 
it was their stipulated value, and it was quite natural, that whatever might 
be their concern for the violation of their Saviour’s laws, they should place 
unbounded affection upon that which, while pampering depraved passions, 
freed them from the consequences of dn. And, as the system united gain 
with pardon, so the holiness of Palestine, being united with its riches, conferred 
a preference upon that distinguished land which otherwise it might not have 
had. It connected, ns they were but too happy to think, the temporal with 
the eternal, and enabled them, in despite oi an assertion to the contrary 
of some importance, to servo at the same time God and Mammon. 
It demonstrated (what wish easily finds proof!) that the orison must 
needs be redolent of holier incense, when accompanied by increased pros¬ 
perity; and denoted the favour of Heaven, manifestly crowning their 
toils.' 'I'hus, while they took credit to themselves for a long and wea¬ 
risome pilgrimage; while they conceived their transgressions Idotted out, 
and their peace (with, or without, the donation!) fully established, they felt 
the charm of overflowing lockers and crowded magazines. It M'as ren.sona- 
hle, therefore, that they whose age or infiimities obstructed their )ii]gritnago, 
should Impress the singular advantages it possessed upon the minds of their 
children’s children. A little before the occurrence we commemorate, a cru¬ 
sade liad been preached; the crusaders had embarked, but turned aside to 
besiege and occupy Constantinople. The continual rumours of this exploit, 
added to the general feeling; and we know not if the crusade proclaimed the 
preceding year by Pope 1 unocent III.—a monster of cruelty!—iigainst the un¬ 
fortunate Albigenses, contributed the least to its excess. On tliis occabioii. 
the chiefs of the crusaders, in a council of war, enquired how they were t(» 
distinguish the good Catholics from the heretics of Albi—“ Strike!” said 
Arnold, Abbot of Citeaux; “ Strike! the Lord wiU recognize those who xire 
for him V*X And the massacre was consequently universal. 

While such was the feverish excitement of the public mind, two ecclesias¬ 
tics, captives to the I’rinee of the Assassins, the notorious old man of ffu; 
fiionjitahiif, were set at liberty, under an engagement to inveigle a multitiiflc 
of European, children into his power. Accordingly, entering Gernuuiy and 
France, they preached a crusade against the infidels, calling upon children of 
tlic tonderest years to put their trust in God, and commit themselves to the 
pious enterprise with the utmost confidence of success. 

The object of the priests in thus duly accomplishing their promise to the 
Assassin diief, assuredly did not originate in any sense of an obligation en~ 


• Du Mimii. dcs liiMript. t. 37. p. 
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tered into for their deliverance from captivity. It was then a well-known 
maxim of the Catholic Church, that no faith was to be kep.t with heretics; 
and undoubtedly if ever faith could be justihably violated, it ought in such 
an inhuman treaty. Besides, the papal absolution was so conveniently at 
liaiid, as to present no difficulty to a conscientious servant of the Konnin 
(.^.hurch. But the truth is, these priests were disposed to engage in an ad¬ 
vantageous traffic, which, to the eternal disgrace of humanity, was at that 
time frequently resorted to. The sale of Christian slaves was by no means 
uncommon, and appears to have been carried on with as little remorse as in¬ 
terruption from the state. The ecclesiastics, therefore, under the pretence 
of a crusade, intended to dispose of the children to their employer; and if 
they had l)ei.*n in want of an exalted precedent for such an ini(|uituus trans- 
fiction, they had it in the head of their own church. Pope Zacharias, A.l). 
7IS, buiiglit a considerable number of Christian slaves from the Venetians; 
youths who had been conveyed to Rome for that benevolent purpose. As 
the Pope himself gave a public sanction to the proceeding, and as they ap- 
jiear Ut iiave been brought to Rome openly, and with the same liberty as any 
other lawful merchandise, this infamous traffic must have spread over an ex¬ 
tensive circuit. Charlemagne, more humane, or more politic than the ghostly 
fatlier, endeavoured to suppress it; and in 785 commanded certain Greeks, 
lung itccustomed to indulge in the practice, to quit his kingdom.^ The peo¬ 
ple of Verdun, however, according to Liutprand, carried their barbarity yet 
farther, ^''hey sold to the Arabs of Spain a large number of young men 
whom they had emasculated, with the view of quiUifying them to act as the 
guardians of eastern seraglios. The Pope is said at this day to he a consi¬ 
derable purchaser of such kind of commodity. They were cidled C.irsama- 
tia; and ;is the passage from Liutprand is sufficiently curious, and to the 
purpose, w'e present it to the reader. The historian was sent ambassador to 
C'oiLstantiuojde, and, in the name of his muster, received the following gifts; 
—“ 1 obtfuned," he relates, ‘^niiie surpassing coats of mail; seven excellent 
hhiebU wjtJi gilded studs; two silver cups gilt; swords, lances, rapiers, slaves; 
four Carsainatiii, uiure preci4ms to the Bmperur than all the foregoing. Now 
the Grirks call (Jarsainatiuni an eunuch-boy, whom the merchants of Ver¬ 
dun are ;icciistonied to provide on account of the immonso gain wdiieh they 
d<‘rive from the sale, and whom they conduct into Spain.”-!- Those sold by 
the V<meliatis were subject to the same cruelties. At this period Verdun 
enrried nii ;in extensive trade, and history often mentions Bracenses uego- 
tiat(»res, iiiercliautH settled in the neiglibourho(»d of Verdun.^ It is clear 
UifMi, we t'liould think, that in a barbarous age interest is more powerful 
th.-iii rcdigioii; and, tlierefore, when we read of Holy Wars, and const.-int 
pilgrimages to the sepulchre of Christ, we iire led- with much appearance of 
justice, to infer, that their object was less that of devotion than of con(|uest 
and trade, in considering, indeed, the chief characteristics of a barbarous 


age, we have oftcu been struck by the facility with w’hich human passions 
are intertwined with religious exercises. One of the |»rime deities of the 
(ireek inytJiology was Minerva, the goddess of wisdom; Ulysses was her 
especial favourite, and accordingly Ulysses has been pointed out as “the 
man for wisdom’s various arts renowned.’* Investigate the c.onduct of 
this man under its most propitious circumstances, and we shall find it 
a complete tissue of deceptive practices. Now the Cireeks w-ere notorious 
for their craftiness,—therefore tney established it .as part and parcel of their 
religion under another name. The ages of chivalry were turbulent and 
warlike; so they formed a religion out of war. In the prosecution of it 
they committed unheard-of crimes,—so they turned their plumber into an 
atonement; and whilst they battled and pillfiged in gratification of the 
heart's strongest and most unhallowed provocatives, they styled it dev'otioii; 
a boundless love of Christ, and zeal for the himour of God! But we <lo 


* De (fUigties, Mem. i^iir le (.Umimerce des Kiniii^oi.s. 
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wrong to limit such artifice to barbarous times; it is a too general illusion. 
It arises in the corruption of human nature^ and prevails at every period. 
Civilisation lends it but a gayer gloss, and hides its grossncbs with a more 
refined and graceful exterior. 

Whether the ecclesiastics in the hands of the Assassins sootlied their a>ii- 
Bciences, by vowing part of what their guilt should produce, to the Virgin, 
or by some other equally efficient measure of the kind, does not certainly 
appear. We fear they were too abandoned in their iniquity to have coii- 
uciences at all. I'hey were learned clerks^ and deeply skilled in the prolii- 
bited science of necromancy; given to unholy arts, and in close compact with 
the Evil One. " lliey were aided in their attempts by ^M'alsc visions, and 
portents;’* by nocturnal clamours, we imagine ; phosphoric lights, speaking 
statues, miraculous relics, and other iraca»i,erivn. Be this as it may, their 
efforts were so far effectual that they aroused an immense congress of both 
sexes, clad as pilgrims, marked with a cross, and each furnished with a staff 
and scrip.'l' Full of confidence and enthusiasm, they hurried on their route, 
possessed with the incredible belief, as one of the records of the time inti¬ 
mates,]. that God, “out of the mouth of babes and sucklings would perfect 
strength, l>ecause of his enemies.*' This, indeed, must have been a rare text 
in the hands of two subtle priests, sermocinating to a crowd of ignorant 
bigots, stimulated by a variety of overwhelming passions; full of enthusias¬ 
tic liopes, vehement desires, and superstitious feelings. Who could suspect 
the motives of the instigators ? The project was in strict accordance with 
the opinions of the time; it took must accurately “ its form and pressure,** 
and the very thought seemed only to have had its origin in iuimediate inspi¬ 
ration. Many of the foolisli multitude were the offspring of noble families ; 
but, as if to show the prevailing temper of the expedition, Jacob de Vonq*ine 
confesses that '*ipsi etiam cum meretricibus destiiiarunt.’* § 

About thirty thousand *of these crusaders (from whom Sviift might ha\e 
borrowed the idea of liis Tjilliputlan squadrons, though it is jtrobable that be 
took it from the fable of the Pygmies,) were collected at VoinJonie, a i’ew 
leagues from Paris; from whence they inarched in the utmost di-»order 
througli Burgundy to Marseilles.|| Another portion, from Germany, under 
the conduct of a hoy, called Nicholas,^ and amounting to upwards of seven 
thousand souls, ]>assed the Alps, and equipped in the costume ado}>ted by the 
others, proceeded to Genoa. They traversed all this space of country, sup¬ 
ported only by the voluntary cxmtributions of such as put faith in their en¬ 
terprise, or compassionated their folly. But donations of this nature, di¬ 
vided among a hungry, and in all probability a wasteful crow'd, (xmld not bo 
<»f any great extent or importance. They suffered accordingly, but they still 
persevered in the undertaking. In vain their parents and friends endea¬ 
voured to detain them. For however brilliantly depicted the expedition 
might have been, however great and glorious it might actually appear to 
the majority of the elders, yet the powerful yearnings of nature gut the bet¬ 
ter of their zeal; and apprehension spoke more loudly than superstition. 
Many, no doubt, were the maternal eyes that overflowed with moisture ; and 
many the maternal bosoms that palpitated with unusual velocity. Jlut in 
truth it was an idle waste of time to represent to these young truants all the 
madness of the exploit; all the horror of the situation into wdiich tliey 
would be precipitated ; the agonies €»f a Saracen martyrdom, or the long and 
lingering cjiptivitj to which they might be fated. Difficulties but incrcase<l 


^ l)i\i Antoniui Chron. pars Tertia, p. 104. + Jacob dc Voiaginc. 

zl* KHM‘iciilus Temporum, fol. flO. 
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anil tliou^h Suutinuli calls Nicholas a boy^ “cujusduin puelli Teutonici, Niwilai ii<>- 
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uomiuu Nicbuluiis in Uabitu peregriu!/* 
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the ardour of their resolution; and added one more extraordinary proof of 
the impetuous and sweepinir enthusiasm by which they were carried away. 
They evaded confinement, they scaled hig:h walls, or penetrated their am¬ 
plest iinpcrviousness; they even contrived to escape from the thraldom of 
heavy fetters. If questUmed as to the object of tlieir pilfjrimaf^e, their cry 
was,—“ We are ^oin^ to Jerusiilem, to the conquest of the Holy Land.'*-*' 
And though an expedition commenced under such auspices, and prosecuted 
witli every species of wild excess—with the riotous buoyancy of children 
united to the energy of men, the result of a momentary ardour— 4 x>uld not 
but be an object of scandal, yet were there those who could perceive in this 
blind hallucination of the human intellect, the foot-print of Omnipotence! 
Driven by this insane idea, men and women quitted their homes, and joined 
the less crazy multitudes of juvenile crusaders. But the impulse they pro¬ 
nounced to be from Heaven: “ a call," they thought, from celestial power! 
Thus it is tliat, in all times, ie^nuraut and presumptuous fanaticism converts 
mental infirmity into the will of God; consecrates delirium, and listens to 
the whispers of a sinful heart as to unfailing oracles! Thus it is that, hur¬ 
ried on by overwhelming passions, men sacrific.e all things to the golden idol 
which has set up ; and, in the dull bigotry of their souls, hoodwink rea¬ 
son, and dispanige truth! 

So incuiicoivabiy out of measure ran the frenzy of the moment, that they 
implicitly believed a story, most probably derived from the original movers 
of the proceeding, relative to the drought of that year, which, it was pre¬ 
dicted, should he so intense sis to dry up the very ocean, and enable the chil¬ 
dren of Crusade, like the Israelites of old, to pass with uuinoistciied foot 
tlirough its abysses. And certainly, since the ann of God was to be visibly 
employed in their behalf; since it was by a miracle that they were to possess 
themselveb of Jerusalem, and disperse the Saracen, there was no objection to 
a farther trial of faith. It was quite as easy to credit one aa the other; and 
it was even somewhat more eiicouniging to be persuaded of tlie last, because 
it promised an earlier fulfilment, and, withal, miglit he considered aa <»nc of 
th<? inobt curious and entertaining portions of their travels. Perhaps it was 
this additional liope of gratified curiosity w'hich drew so numerous a vortt'gr 
of females into the ranks of the tumultuary throng. If it were, they paid 
something more than the penalty of the inquisitive ; for even on their iias- 
sage to the ports of Marseilles and Genoa,! they experienced no sliglit mre- 
tiihtc of that ruthless destiny, wliich so ill-advised an undertaking might na¬ 
turally be expected to produce:—“making it clear,” says the Fasciculus 
I'emporum, “ how tlie Devil preaches his crusjides.'' 

As each of the two exiMJditions proceeded by different routes, and to dif- 
fi*rcnt ])orls, we must follow their histories apart. Of tlie thirty thousand 
from France, but a very small portion ever returned; the remainder perislied 
in tlie waves, or became an object of treacherous speculation to two mcr- 
chants of Marseilles, named Hugo Ferreus, and William Porcus.j These 
jiersons, like many others, traffickers, as we have shown, in human blood, 
carried on an extensive commerce with the Saracens for the sale of cliildren. 
Here was an occasion too favourable to be lost sight of; and, accordingly, 
the iniquitous varlets proposed furnishing ships to convey the pilgrims to 
their destination exempt from every charge. Their atrocious designs they 
cloaked under the common prete.xt of those times, as well ns of many later- 
charity to man, and piety to God. The proposal was, of course, joyfully ac- 
w'pted; since the ocean had changed its mind, and no longer chose to have 
its secrets spread abniad. ISeven large vessels were filled with the devoted 
sacrifice. They set sail ; and after two days’ navigation, were overtaken by 
a violent tem^iest, near the island of St. Pierre. Two of the vessels foun- 
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dor3d on a rockj called the Rock of the Recluse. Every pouI on board 
perished, happily preserved from apostasy, and the doom of their less fortu¬ 
nate companions. The bodies, thrown up by the waves, were interred upon 
the island ; and the Pope, some years aher, (then Gregory IX.) founded a 
church upon the site, which he entitled ‘'the Church of the Young Inno¬ 
cents.” * In the mean while, the five remaining vessels pursued their way to 
Alexandria in Eg^pt, and to Bagia in Africa, where the whole living cargo 
was inhumanly disposed of to Saracen chiefs, or to slave-merchants. The 
Caliph of Baldach,t who, as it is related by Alberic, had dwelt twenty-three 
years at Paris in the habit of an ecclesiastic,! and there acquired an intimate 
Knowledge of European accomplishments, now purchased four hundred, nil 
of them in holy orders, and eighty of them priests; by which it would appear 
that they hail ransacked the mo^teries, and levied as many of the young 
religious as they were able to influence. The Caliph, however, appears to 
have bebiaved decently to his clerical captives; and his reason for the pur¬ 
chase is thus explained by Alberic—" because by these means he w'ould with¬ 
draw them from the rest.” This separation probably saved their lives; for, 
in the same year, a number of the Saracen princes having assembled nt Bnl- 
dach, eighteen of the unfortunate children were slaughtered before their 
eyes with every kind of torture. Their crime consisted in valiantly refusing 
to deny their faith; hut we are a little sceptical upon this matter. Children, 
of ten and twelve years of age, might have been induced to quit their coun¬ 
try under the influence of novel excitements; but we think they coiikl not 
have been brought to the torture, and yet undauntedly maintained their 
religion in its despite. Human courage springs m(»ru from mind, tlimi from 
the pliysicfil temperament of the body; and the mental energies of a child 
cannot be expected to hold firm in any great degree. We look upon this 
tale, therefore, recorded by the “ monk of the three fountains,’’ as somewhat 
apocry})hal; as proceeding rather from the spirit of the cloister, tliaii from 
the spirit of truth. 

For the treacherous merchants, Hugo Ferrous and William Poreus, the 
doom they had richly merited finally overtook them. Entering into a eon- 
s|dracy w'lth Mirabel, the Saracen Prince of Sicily, in order to betray the 
Emperor Frederic II.—probably during his abode at Genoa, when on Ids w.^y 
to Constance,'—their projects were happily defeated, and Mirabel, Ids two 
sons, and the child^merchants, were susnended from the same cross. Eigh¬ 
teen years afterwards, Machmout, of Alexandria, still hold in bonds seven 
hundred crusaders of all ages. 

The German adventurers, on the other hand, after a painful and luckless 
pilgrimage,—after having been subject to constant s]H)Iiation from l)aiiditti 
ever on the watch, and one ot whom they apprehended at Cologne, mid 
hung, —after experiencing all the extremes of heat, hunger, and tidrst, 
their numbers daily diminished by every species of distress, many perishing 
from very want in woods and desert places,—a residue, at last, reached Ge- 
noa.§ The Senate, natur^y alarmed at such an increase of population, so 
utterly unprovided for, refused to admit them within the city. They en¬ 
camped, therefore, under the walls; and during an interval of si.x or siiven 
days, the Senate took their forlorn predicament into consideration, l^er- 
ceiving in their designs—what, indeed, it did not require very great pene¬ 
tration to perceive—nothing but the rashness and precipitancy of childhiKid, 
apprehending likewise a scarcity of provisions from the augmented consunqi- 
lion of such a numerous body, as well as the disorders incident to it, they 
issued an edict for their immediate departure from the Genoese territory. 
Another reason, of a yet more cogent nature, was the fear that the Emperor 
Otho IV. (then at war with the Pope, anij hostile to the Genoese States on 
account of the support they had given to Frederic 11. of Sicily, son of the 
Emperor Henry VI.) should take advaiitngc of such a crisis, and involve 


• Alberir. M»»ii Tn. Foil, f'hron. 
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them in new perplexities. They dreaded^ also, tliat a party Bpirity soon en¬ 
kindled and scatteredy should excite discord among themselves, and convulse 
the state with internal commotions.* The insanity of the expedition was so 
manifesty and the ridicule which it must involve, when the veil thrown over 
it by fanaticism should bo withdrawn, was so obvious to a reflecting mind, 
that it hardly needed the powerful aid of interest to present it in its jnoper 
light. And yet the influence of popular opinion had risen to such an extra* 
vagant excess, so violently had it swept away common sense in its career, 
that when a few of the more enlightened of the clergy, a few of those who in 
the darkest times hold up their glow-worm taper to mankind, attempted to 
repress tiie infatuation or the moment, they were bitterly taxed with avarice; 
aspersed with incredulity—the weightiest charge, perhaps, of the era!—and 
almost excommunicated for an heretical abnegation of the power of God. To 
ensure themselves, therefore, from public odium, they were constrained to 
hide their light under a bushel—to commiserate the intellectual opacity of 
the <Iay—to see, and to be silent.^* 

Meanwhile, the unfortunate Crusaders, forsaking the inhospitable w'alls of 
Genoa, turned backward, destitute of every comfort, barefoot, worn with 
fatigue and the unexpected obstacles they had encountered.—With the 
same levity,” says the historian,;}; “which they had evidenced on quitting 
tiieir homes, they returned to their household deities.” On being asked tlie 
cause of the expedition, and of its abandonment, they answered with exqui¬ 
site simplicity no doubt, with equal truth,) that tiicy were igiiorunt.§ 

^Vhethe^ to soften the harshness of repulse, or for some other motive, the 
Genoese Senate presented the freedom of their city to certain of the young 
Gennan nobles who accompanied the pilgrimage. Ihese voutlis, it seems, 
routiiiiied in Genoa, became domesticated, and in process of time rose to the 
rank of |iatricians. In the seventeenth century, s(»me of those most distiii- 
guishccl for their nobility and wealth are found ta Inive issued from such 
lineiuro. Amongst these, the house of Vivaldi is pre-eminently iioticed.|| 

IVheii tiie n'lgiiing lV)pe, Innocent 111. was apprised of this expedition, 
ho groaned heavily, and exclaimed—“ These children reproach tis; w^hile 
they Inirrv to the defence of l^ilcstiiie, we are a 3 leep.”ir Innocent was a 
man of tahmt and intrigue, and ctnild not but perceive, in the perversion of 
human uudorstaiiding, another chain by which to fetter huniauity. 'fliey 
who returned to their homes, or remained in Europe and attained maturity, 
were c(mstrained by the Pope (Gregory IX. it is probable,) to complete 
their \<)W's, and assume the cross once more: so at least we arc told by 
Alberic of the Three Fountsiins; but it might have been thought that 
their sufferings, on its first assumption, had amply redeemed their vow\ 
Amongst the other peculhirities of the period, it is recorded, that a number 
of naked women ran from city to city without uttering a word !** and not 
less singular than the circumstance, is the fact, that the authorities per¬ 
mitted them to do so If (- 

We have a few words more to add, on what cannot be thought irrelevant 
to our subject—the Crusades in general- Many opinions have been given us 
to the principal causes that produced them: we think the interruption of 
European commerce the most natural one. Mr. Turner, in his “ llistc»ry of 
England during the middle ages,” observes,-—*^ that a Turkish crusade was 
about to assatilt the eastern frontier of Europe, when the Christian crusade 
commenced, has not been suflicient]^ remarked 5 "^^ and he “ rojuls with plca- 
sure,inMr.G.MillssHi 3 toryof theCrusades,his remark, that in the eleventh 
century, ^ political events in the Grecian and Saracenian worlds occasioned a 
renewal of the endeavour to arm Christendom a^inst Ishimism-’" Now we 
will venture to say, that whatever profound political reasoning,” to use Mr. 

• Jaenhus de Voragiiie, -f* “ (/hronitpio Anonyrac de Strasbourg.” 

i Hi'Ziiro SeiiUiuiti. § Chvou. Albert. Sud. || Uizaro Seiitiuali. 

^ Albert. Stad. ** Ibid, 

■ft We ate autlioriscd to state that tlicse extraordinary facts will form the ground¬ 
work of a novel of pendiar inieicil, now in progivhs. XX Vol. i. p. 1114. 
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Turner’s words, may be ascribed to Cardinal Richelieu’s idea of a crusade in 
the seventeenth century, to which the above writer alludes in support of his 
argument, nothing, certainly, of that nature, actuated the instigators of the 
crusades during the middle ages. The policy of these ages was their passions; 
and as they worked, the event accorded. Power, plunder, or devotion, the 
restlessness of indolence, and the love of novelty, or gain, were, no doubt, 
the impulses by which these periods moved; and it was superior chivalry—a 
higher courage, and more complete address in arms, not superior art in the 
affairs of government, that chieffy yielded the advantages of the time. That 
art was then in abeyance, or rather in its infancy, and, perhaps, actuated 
men’s minds in Europe as it now does men’s minds in Turkey. A vision by 
night, or a capricious vow by day, often originated events which were totally 
unconnected with other sources; and pushed on by a fatal blindness, men 
then pursued their careers, much like the inconsiderate victims of the cru¬ 
sade we have detailed, until they were overpowered by unforeseen impedi¬ 
ments, and their strength became wasted in its own bright hut ineffectual 
iires.” I'he obstruction of commerce is of itself adequate to create events of 
still deeper importance. It is an argunientuin adhominem, easily understood 
and appreciated by the dullest; while political contingencies, to minds in- 
capahle, from i^orance, of estimating the future by the past, must necessa¬ 
rily make but faint impression, and, therefore, produce a feeble result. Tlic 
influence of the clergy tended only to cemeut their own power, their own 
immediate advantage. Policy relates to a whole, not to a part. 

Was it political reasoning’'that set on foot the crusade of children P 
yet Innocent III. the moat politic head of the day, commended it. AVill it 
be aflirmed that profound reasoning made him feel it as a reproach P No, it 
was a director influence; it was the Saladhie tenth, which the crusades w resteil 
to the Papal treasury. So far from accusing Innocent 111. of policy, emi¬ 
nently gifted and ambitious as he was, to this very priest inny he attributed, 
as Gibbon has pointed out, two of the most signal triiiniplis over sense and 
humanity—the establishment of transuhstantiation and the origin of the Jn- 
quisition. We may also add, a crusade against the ill-starred Allngen^es. 
Uut, in the language of the above philosophic writer, ^^the successors of 
St. Peter appear to have followed, rather than guided, the impulse <if man¬ 
ners and prejudice. Without much foresight of the seasons, or cultivation 
of the soil, they gathered the ripe spontaneous fruits of the superstition 
of the times.”* This account of the period is no less forcible tliun true. And 
when Pope Urban, in his speech to the people, as recorded by William of 
Malmesbury, and referred to by Mr. Turner,f reminds them that the Turks 
and Saracen-s were occupying Syria and the other countries of the East, and 
that Europe also would ultimately share their destiny, it is most probable, 
that far from believing such a result, he alleged -it only as a motive for their 
more zealous co-operation in his intended projects. We are rather disposed 
to believe that the argument arose with William of Malmesbury, his histo¬ 
rian, who might feel ambitious of copying Thucydides in the most defective 
part of his history; that is, in dressing by the lighted lamp the speeches of 
heroes, thus became incapable of recognising their own offspring; for how 
could a Roman pontiff, with the constant recollection of the infallibility and 
immutability of the Catholic religion, in the very zenith of a fanatical era, 
doubt—and yet more, egress a doubt, of its constant triumph ? Tho haro 
Buugestion, in any hut a Roman pontiff, would have been deemed a proper 
subject for crusades; would have bolpen to light the faggot and upraise the 
cross! 

Kut taking it for granted that the Pope did utter the purport of the laii- 
guf^e referred to, Mr, 'furner would have us credit that it arose from sheer 
political foresight: as if he had said, '' The Turks and Saracens are in pos¬ 
session of all the East; of Spain, and the Balearic Isles. Attack them on 
their own ground, or they will presently cope with you on yours. Encou¬ 
raged by re]>eated victories, they will assail your hearth-stones with their 


Beeline and lull, vol. xi, p, 154, 


Hist, of England, vol. i. p. 315, note. 
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innumerable hosts; they will cast down your altars, and desecrate your fanes, 
and overthrow your religion. Delay not to undertake the expedition, that 
at least, in tliesc regions, Christiana may live in peace.” Tiiis, in truth, 
would be a rational deduction; hut can latiguage more unsuited to the times 
and to the j>erson be imagined ? Would he not sacridco. political exjiediency 
for political foresight, and infer the possible overthrow of that church which 
had always been held u]> as immovable and eternal^V’as it possiltle that 
the patrimony of St. Peter could c^ase to live at peace? or that the credulous 
auditory (iould cease to believe it ? In tlie (’ouncil of Clermont, Urban pub¬ 
lished a plenary indulgence to all those “ who for the sake of devtition ahme, 
and not f(»r the attainment of honour, or hioufTtf, (wherein he intimates the 
pojmlar feeling!) would journey to Jerusalem to free the Church of Cod; 

Journey should he accounted to him for every repentance.*'* Now here 
the liberation of Jerusalem from the irilidels is inculcated as the object of tlie 
crusade, ami not the preservation of the patrimony of St- I’eter. This, surely, 
is not ]Kditical consistency, and does not resemble political wisdom. If the 
argument were strong and fitting in a speech to tlio ]>eople, it was eipially 
cogent and decorous in the proclamation of a plenary indulgence, whicli (iui- 
hertus justly terms “a new sort of s:ilvation.*’+ And what was the re*sult? 
A crusade, eomj>osed of sixty thousand persons of either sex, heade<l hy Pe¬ 
ter tile lleimit and Walter the Pennyless, under the tutelar giiid.inee of a 
goour and a naninf-gont, which (was it the spirit of chivalry that led them to 
prefer the females ?) they believed full of the divine afflatus, and which 
they venerated accordingly.^ Another instance of the iusaiuty—tliat is to 
say, i>r tlio poUri) of tlie middle ages! 

liut wJiat, after all, are the words of Malmesbury which have given rise to 
this inference of political sagacity? “ lleliqiium est spe devoraiit,”—-they 
hope to get all the rest; evidently a mere flourish of Malmesbury’s rlieloric. 
He speaks upon hearsay, and does not even pro^'ss to give Urbairs wordi..§ 
Jt is only a stale morn] apophtliegni, indicating that ambition is never satis¬ 
fied, and would gladly grasp the nhole world. 

Peter the I ferinit, the leader (after the goose and the goat!) of this fa¬ 
mous e\]>editioii, is also lauded by Mr. 'I'urner for his political talents, and 
associated in the same canticle with the Pope. But the four great jiriuci- 
plcs <111 wliich the Pope aiul Peter the Hermit founded their appeal, and 
which appear to have been the main operating springs to tlie e»iterj)rise, 
w'cre the political necessity <»f resisting the progressive conquer^ts of the Afa- 
hoineilaus; the evil of their own warlike conflicts; the sufferings and insults 
which all the Asiatic I'liristians, as well as the unoffending julgrini'i, were 
ma<le to <mduro from Turkish brutality, and the shame and dlsh<inour <»f leav¬ 
ing the toiiih of the Saviour in the posses.si<m of his tierce and iniplacabie 
enemies.”|| Of this same politic Peter the Hermit, whom Pope Urban re- 
ciuveil as a propltet, and who, therefore, deserves to be united with him in 
the closest aflinit.v, (Tibboii thus speaks—and (jibhon is always well wiirtli 
listening to;—His body was omnciatod, his famy was inflamed; whatevfr 
he wislied, he believed ; whatever he believed, he mio in dreams and revehi- 
tions.”1[ And this accounts distinctly for the second “great principle,” of 
w'hicli he was persuaded, and which he laboured so Inril to cany into oifect; 
vix. setting people by tlie ears to remedy *' the evil of their own warlike I’on- 
flicts ” AI.IS, for human wit! alas, for the consistency of human theory I 
When once the understanding catches up a system, heaven ^ml eai'tli may 
go to ruin, but the system shall be complete!** 


• rMiion, Concil. ('iaroniont. ii.p. 11:2!). 

.■J: Albert. Aipiensis, hl>. i. c. ril. p. 

II llisi. of Ungliind, vol i. p. 2in-7> 

•* We cannot help expressing our surprise that. . -.. - « ............ 

tion should fidl so constantly irito tlie \'iilgar error of supposing that the plural of 
Mussidmnn is JVlnssulnieii. See pp. 843, 345, 349, 859, 399, and everywhere else. 
We ran but suppose that lie means men of muscle!” 

Non. —VOIi. XXVI. NO. evil. 2l 


+ (h’st.i l)(*i }«’r Fram’Os, p. 471. 
Vide Malms, lib iv. c. 2. p. 74. 
*cliii<‘ anil Fall, vol. xi. p. 3. 
at a man of Mr. Turuep’s informn- 
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“ ADiUU TO THE GHARLBYS. 

When honest watchmen are (alas ! were) all asleep/^—-F ielding. 
The Charleys were my darlings .’*—Old Song revived^ 

Adieu to the Charleys, whose slumbers 
Or real or hciitious, ne'er more 
Shall be lauded in prose or in numbers; 

I'hose slumbers (so harmless) are o'er ! 

No more shall young beaux scale the area. 

And the depths of the coal-hole explore ; 

When Dolly, or Stilly, or Mary, 

For her confident swain oped the door—- 

While Charley sate nodding and blinking, 

A Cerberus silenced by beer; 

Or appearing to wink, or else winking. 

Nor beheld aught suspicious so near. 

No more shall the daughter of Venus 
Give Charley the sign to walk on, 

Cx'ying, Oh ! there is nothing between us,” 

And in light o* love*’ language talk on. 


in 


No more shall the pupil of Isis, 

Or pupil of Cam, reel before 
A Charley, in vein of (yambyses" 

Denouncing, and floor’d but to floor— 

From the cellar of Cider returning, 

A captive not easily caught, 

With vengeance, and wine, and rum burning. 
Before the night-constable brought. 

O then ’twas sublime and imposing 
To look on and behold (if at large) 
Rhadamanthus, in leathern chair dozing, 

Mutter forth, Now bring up the next charge.** 

Then was eloquence maudlin* exerted. 

In speech stopp’d by many a hiccup. 

College syllogisms often inverted. 

Till the doom was pronounced—^* Make it up !’* 

An eye for an eye was not wanted. 

Sort smiles took the place of grim frowns, 

Tlie sovereign was readily granted. 

Or crowns proved a plaister for crowns. 

O those are the nights that are over. 

Nights, like Troy, that we ne’er more shall view. 
While damsel, and toper, and lover. 

Exclaim, My sweet Charleys, adieu !** 


T. S. M. 
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EFPECT?I OP EMANCIPATION. 

** Ridiculum acri 

Fortius et melius magnas plerumque secat res.*’ 

What efiects,” said a friend of mine, with whom I chanced, not 
very long ago, to walk through College-green, has the attainment of 
that object, for which the Catholics have been for years contending, 
produced in Ireland?" I was about to reply to this interrogatory with 
an elaborate dissertation, when, fortunately for my companion, and not 
unluckily for myself, Dr. Magee, the celebrated author of The Atone¬ 
ment," and notorious commentator upon the Creed of St. Athanasius, 
chanced to go by. He was not mounted, as was 4iis wont, when lie 
went cantering to the Castle, not very much in the fashion with which 
his Divine Master entered Jerusalem. He was on foot, and in his as¬ 
pect, and in his walk, he bore ail the evidences of Catholic Emancipation. 
“Look!" said 1, as the Doctor approached; “do you perceive, in 
the renowned professor of polemics, m the mitred patron of controversy, 
the consecrated bellows-blower of the theological furnace, the last and 
most faithful champion of the Church, no evidences of the ejects of 
Catholic Emancipation? Mark!" 1 exclaimed, “ with what an altered 
step he advances: where is the elastic tread witli which he glided with 
the agility of David when he danced before the ark, and contrived to 
unite the dignity of the chief-priest with the gracefulness of the salta¬ 
tory art ? His legs are, indeed, as finely tapered as before, and swell in 
their exquisite proportions through tlie thin glossy stockings that 
inclose them ; but what is become of that atiiinatcd movement, that, 
taking its origin from the hip, sent forth the Doctor in all the ambula¬ 
tory vivacity of tread, and threw out his limbs in that straight, direct, 
unbending march for which he was conspicuous? His fire-shovel hat, 
too—It is no longer perched with airy lightness, and half awry, upon 
his head. The powder upon his hair looks more like the ashes with 
which the prelates of Nineveh covered their heads, than the fine po¬ 
matumed sprinkling with which Bassegio, the Italian haii-dresser, and 
only genuine ornament of the New Reformation, was wont to trick him 
out. (observe his jerkin, too ; it is as closely buttoned as before, but the 
diminution of the archiepiscopal abdomen would make one think that 
he had been fasting a black Lent. There are enough of the indications 
of Emancipation, without lesorting to the Doctor's face;—but n you 
have any doubt remaining, does not his black, but lack-lustre eye, 
from which all the prelatic pride and glory of religion have departed— 
does not Ins dejected brow, from which the mitre of Dublin and Glen- 
dalough seems ready to drop—does not his pale cheek, and the expres¬ 
sion of bitterness and humiliation that sits settled upon his lips, from 
which the famous antithesis was darted—does not the whole expression 
of the man, and, above all, a certain stoop, which lias superseded his 
erect and anti-apostolic attitude, convey to you the strongvst proofs of 
the amazing and miraculous efFacts of Cntholic Emancipation?” At 
this instant, the Doctor paused, and cast his eyes up to the statue of 
King William. The moment my friend beheld him, ho exclaimed, I 
am satisfied—that look is enough !" 'fliere was, indeed, something in 
the Doctor s aspect, as he surveyed the hero of the Boyne, that would 
have given assuiance to a sceptic, and made a political Pyrrhonist 
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cease to doubt. He looked so utterly disconsolate, that 1 should 'not 
have been surprised if I had afterwards heard that he had, like Wolscy 
at the gates of the convent, begged from Maynooth “a little earth for 
charity.” The Doctor passed on, and presently we beheld old William 
Saurin coming in the same direction. It occurred to me that he would 
afford in his physiognomy a corroboration of the arguments which I 
had found in the Doctor's bearing, and I proposed to my friend that we 
should take our stand upon the steps of the arcade, from which we 
could command a distinct view of such characters as might furnisli a 
clue to the discovery of political effects. I imagined that the quondam 
Attorney-General would have set the matter at rest; but what was my 
astonishment when I perceived that he was full of vigour and renova* 
tion! I was not a little discomposed at observing his look of cheerfulness 
and satisfaction, from which 1 should have been led to conjecture that he 
regarded Emancipation as a mere nullity; or at least, as such a measure 
as might, with a little dexterity, be rendered wholly nugatory. How¬ 
ever, my friend relieved me from my apprehensions, by recalling to rny 
recoUectiou that Government had just given to Mr. Saurin’s son a place 
of 2000/. a-year, which was probably thrown in as a sop to the Cerbe¬ 
rus of the Constitution, whose growlings the servants who had opened the 
doors to the robbers, even when they had rifled it, thought it might be as 
well to check. I therefore set down the air of hilarity which prevailed 
about Mr. Saurin as only evidence that he had received the niatcrinls of 
domestic consolation, and that his individual gratitude had overcome his 
public resentments. MV. Saurin did not look at King William; indeed, 
he hurried more rapidly along as he was passing beside the efiigy of the 
idol; butAvhether it was that he was conscious of having deserted his 
worship, or that he felt that the divinity had departed from the temple, 
1 cannot take upon myself to declare. Just after Mr. Saurin came 
another personage, who, although little known in London, has attained 
in Dublin the highest celebrity which a devotedness to provincial fac¬ 
tion can confer. In a stout little gentleman, witli a militia, but not a 
military l^k, I recognised the famous Poteen Colonel (famous, T mean, 
in Orange convivialities), who, from his achievements in smuggling 
illicit whiskey into the Castle, has earned as much notoriety at the 
Custom-House as he has gained distinction in the Brunswick Ciubs. 
I imagined that I should have observed the effects of Catholic Eman¬ 
cipation in that rotund protuberance in front, into which so much 
of the life-blood of John Barleycorn has been surreptitiously emp¬ 
tied—but in the Colonel's belly 1 could detect no important change; 
it carried no traces of calamity, but was as full and circular as ever, 
making the proprietor resemble the black and rotund alembic in which 
his favourite beverage had been distilled. But the rest of the outer 
gave an insight into the interior man. The Colonel’s waddle was 
less important and peremptory ; and as he rocked himself along, it was 
evident that he was no longer sustained by the sense of his own con¬ 
stitutional dignity, and that he felt that if another deposit of Poteen 
wore smelt in his chambers, it would not be through a mere fine 
that the escape of a good Protestant would be efiected. The Colonel, 
albeit enveloped in strong black whiskers, left enough of his counte¬ 
nance apparent to discover the mortification which his once profitable 
loyalty had sustained. Still there was as much of malevolence as there 
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was of dejection about this gallant personage; and in the abstract 
mood into which he seemed to have fallen, 1 thought I could discover 
the symptoms of authorship, and that by way of banishing distasteful 
thoughts, he was engaged in composing a consolatory pasquinade in'one 
of those constitutional journals, into which it is said that he occasionally 
evacuates the overflowings of a bile, of which splendour is not the most 
distinguishing attribute. The Colonel was followed by Mr. Serireant 
Lefroy. 1 imagined that he, too, would have paused, in order to offer 
his valedictory homage to the emblem of that principle which had en¬ 
grossed so much of his political devotion contrary to my expectation, 
his eyes did not even rest upon the image of King William. They 
were fixed in indivertible intentness upon the College,* whither he was 
proceeding, though at the same time it was evident that there was lit* 
tie of the alacrity of hope in his uneasy and solicitous aspect. The 
Sergeant was succeeded by Davie M*Cleary, the tailor, who is so cele¬ 
brated for his oratory in the Common Council. Before, however, he 
reached the statue, he suddenly turned off', in full chase of tlie Reve¬ 
rend Tighc Gregory, who, I perceived, was making long strides to 
elude the William-street statesman, who alternately cuts up a byc-law 
and a coat. It was in vain tliat Tighe put all his niinbleness to the 
test. Davie sjieedily reached him, and presented the parson with a 
long sheet of paper, the which, from the horror with which Tighe Gre¬ 
gory recoiled at the sight of it, I took to be a bill; and although at the 
distance 1 could not hear him, yet from the strenuousness of his gesture, 
and Tighe Gregory’s dismay, I conjectured that Davie was declaring 
that since the Constitution had been ripped up, and every princijde had 
been torn to tatters, he could no longer venture to give the parsons 
credit. My attention was <!iverted from the great ornaments of the 
Orange pulpit and nostrum, to a far greater personage than I had yet 
seen. This was no less than the renowned Sir Harcourt Lees, who 
came down Dame-street, with his hands plunged into his leather 
breeches, his top-boots without a gleam of Hunt’s blacking, a little 
whip, whicli, instead of being lightly poised in his hands,was thrust 
under his arm with a close compression of the shoulder, while his coat 
was buttoned up in such a fashion as to give him leave to hide Ins chin, 
and his hat, slouched over his eyes, concealed nearly the rest of the 
saceulotal countenance. Alas! for Sir Harcourt; the slouch in his 
walk, and the inflexion of his knees, were so much increased, that in¬ 
stead of suggesting tliat buoyancy and elasticity of spirit which in hap¬ 
pier times were intimated by his gait, he looked like a discomfited 
jockey who had just lost a race. As he approached King William, he 
endeavoured to rally a little, and made an effort to whistle the “ Boyne 
Water," but after a cadence or two, that sounded like the dirge of the 
Constitution, ho sank into taciturnity. 1 conjectured that he at least 
would have stopped to cast a lingering look at old Gicncoc, but sud¬ 
denly he rushed forward with a precipitate step, and took to his heels. 

* **The learned Sergeant is candidate for tUe University of Dublin. It is not a 
little edifying to observe him in the Cbapel of that distinguislied seminary upon 
Sundays. His countenance contrives to pay a * double debt^ during divine ser¬ 
vice ; for while he seems wrapped into the heights of Calvinhtic inspiration, hv 

still manages to recognise every scholar of the house with a look of Sabbatarian 
canvasb,’'—*iVote h/ Mi, Boyivn, 
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1 was astonished at this movement, until looking back I perceived two 
iiersons, whom Toby Glascock declared to be keepers from Swift’s 
Hospital, in full chase of Sir Harcourt, and furnished with a straight- 
waistcoat upon,a new plan, which has not only the eilect of restraining 
the arms, but, what is far more important, prevents the fingers from 
holding a pen. It is unnecessary to say, that long ere this last melan¬ 
choly exhibition of the effects of Emancipation, my companion was 
fully satisfied that the great measure had not been so inoperative as he 
had imagined* We were about to retire, when a long procession of 
gilded carriages, which suddenly appeared at the entrance of College 
Green, arrested our attention, and it was not until we saw Mr. Aider- 
man West in a huge coach, glittering with as much splendour as his 
own shop, and attended with all the pomp and circumstance of civic 
majesty, that we recollected it was Lord Mayor s day, and that the 
great functionary was proceeding to the Castle for the purposes of in¬ 
auguration. Upon occasions of this kind, it was usual to decorate the 
harnesses with orange ribbons, and to display all the types of loyalty; 
while the air rang with acclamations, and disturbed the rhetoric of the 
associators at the Corn Exchange. But now a profound silence pre¬ 
vailed ; the Lord Mayor’s coach seemed to be the hearse of the Con¬ 
stitution, and the horses themselves, like the steeds of the heroes of old, 
participating in human sympathy, hung down their heads^jn which the 
festive decorations of Protestantism were no longer visibre. The only 
person in the array of melancholy citizenship, who seemed to preserve 
ins pristine dignity of bearing, was Mr. Quinton, the mace-bearpr, who 
still maintained his noble port and his habitual elevation of demean¬ 
our ; or if he seemed at all to droop, he still reminded you of one 
greatly falling with a falling state.” The sight of this procession 
reminded me, that there was to be a grand civic dinner at the 
mayoralty, and it struck me that it would be a pleasant sight to 
witness : accordingly, instead of going to hear the Recorder’s speech, 
touching the greatness of a Lord Mayor from the era of Wliittington 
and his ca^ I determined to use niy utmost efforts to procure a ticket 
of admission to the gallery of the great room, which was built at the 
expense of five thousand pounds, in order to give a dinner to his Ma¬ 
jesty, and to enable his loyal subjects of the Corporation to gorge them- 
.selvcs more conveniently ever since. I at first thought of applying to 
Mr. O'Connell to give me a note of introduction to tlic ex-Sherilf Bruce, 
or to his friend Hickman Kearney, who was foreman of the Balinar 
Grand Jury; but I recollected that he was at Nenugh, engaged in stu¬ 
dying, on bis celebrated white horse, how to ride rough shod over the 
battalions of corruption in St. Stephen's Chapel. It then occurred to me 
that O'Gonnan Mahon could assist me, as 1 had seen him dancing with 
such effect with the wife of a city knight, in the Ball-room at Scapoint, 
as completely overcame her antipathy to the future member for Clare, 
1 found my excellent friend just slipping into a pair of tahinct panta¬ 
loons, which he wore merely for tlie purpose of encouraging Irish ma¬ 
nufacture. He took me by the hand, with that grasp of good fellow¬ 
ship which bespeaks his honest nature, and inquiring whether 1 had 
breakfasted (it was about four o’clock), ordered toast, coffee, eggs, and 
a beefsteak for himself. 1 begged him to get me into the gallery, and 
reminded him that I^ady Bombazine (iny defective pronunciation made 
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him smile) had done her best to bluhh through a whole rouge-pot when 
he met her last. “ My dear fellow/* said the candidate for Clare, “ I 
would do any thing in the world to oblige you, excepting that; but 
since I have been at Almack’s, I assure you I never keep much com¬ 
pany, and if I were to ask a favour, d—n me but she might ask me to 
H party to the waterfall on Sunday next.’* As he was saying this, he 
touched his whiskers in such a fashion, that I could not venture to urge 
a request winch would have the eflecc of involving him in so ungenteel 
a familiarity. I took my leave; and wishing my excellent friend every 
success against w'hoevcr should stand in his way, either at Almack’s or 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, I proceeded to Father L'Estrange, who 1 under¬ 
stood had been lately engaged in converting llic daughter of an alder¬ 
man, ns a beautiful set-od' against the New Reformation, and attaiived 
my ohject. At seven o'clock 1 proceeded to the civic palace, and found 
some four hundred assembled. Dinner being announced, a tremendous 
rush took place. I found soiiie dilliculty in cfleciing niy entrance; but 
being once in, I derived suppleness and agility from my somewhat 
slender configuration, and got nearly to the top of llie banquet-room ; 
but here I started back t\iih astoniNhiTient. What did 1 beliold! It 
was not the Duke of Noithumbciland who had amazed me. In him 
I saw what I had been prepared to expect,—a fine and open-faced 
Englishman, with great suavity and kiiidimess of look, combining a 
manly good-lfaturc with the hearing that belongs to bis station. Nei¬ 
ther was it Archdeacon Singleton, though I might have been surprised 
to find in a iiortliern parson the easy, affable^ and polished gentleman, 
wliicli he IS known to be. Neither was it the stupendous loud of viands, 
and the array of champaigne and burgundy, and the still more remark¬ 
able avidity witli which the civic spectators beheld the repast, from 
which the taiualisnig necessity of grace delayed them. No; if I was 
lost in wonder, it was under the influence of a more justifiable motive 
for astonisliment. It wus tl*e sight of Mr. Blike! To see a Catholic 
in that room at all was notable; to see a Catholic distinguished for his 
zeal and talents, us well as liigh station, wus lemarkable; to see Mr. 
Blake, the fiiend of Lord Plunket, was extraordinary; but to behold 
him placed almost next to the Lord Mayoi himself, and occupying the 
clHef place in the very penetralia of the Corporation, was prodigious. 
It was only when the clatter of knives and forks had warned me that 
the main business of the evening had commenced, that I recovered 
from my astonishment. At first, a profound taciturnity prevailed. This 
I attributed, in a great measure, to the cngtossing assiduity with wh.ch 
the company were discharging the chief office for which a Corporator 
sliouJd exist; but even alter the process of digestion hud coniiueneed, 
and that of eating had terminated, when the huge frame of many a city 
functionary was thrown back upon the chairs that creaked heneaih their 
burdens, a deep melancholy prevailed. Their disirul aspect, however, 
gave way to a more animated expression, wdicn tlie corks flew from the 
flasks of champaigne, and they began to wash away, in their drauglits 
of oblivion, the recollection of the national disasters. Still, whenever 
they looked up towards the Remembrancer,” as ifhis name operated as 
a talisman to the memory, the scowl upon their visages returned. Nor 
was his physiognomy at all calculated to cheer them. Catholic emancipa¬ 
tion seemed to be written upon it. The deep, thoughtful, and far-sighted 
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expression which habitually belongs to Mr. Blake had been superseded by 
an hilai ity, which made him look as if be came to make merry at a festi¬ 
val wliicli he regardc^jl as the wake of the Constitution. The feelings, 
however, which pressed heavily upon the corporators, were alleviated by 
the announcement of a toast, which produced an immense excitation. The 
licalth of the Duke of Cumberland ’’ignited the whole assembly- The 
damp which hung upon them was set on hre, and diffused itself round 
the room in a splendid blaze of loyalty. They did not confine them¬ 
selves to the ordinary demonstrations of enthusiasm. Shouts, yells, and 
whoops rose from hundreds of widely expanded throats, as they prepared 
to offer a hbation to the spirit of genuine Protestantism, which is concen¬ 
trated and embodied in that beloved Prince! I imagined that Mr. Blake 
would have lost his composure, but his expression of exultation was only 
heightened by the smile of sardonic derision with which he contemplated 
this exhibition of wild uproar, which resembled the drunkenness of 
sailors who shout for the captain while the vessel is going down. The 
licalth of “ The Duke of Wellington, the saviour of his country,” was of 
course received with all the execration which it deserved. The Lord 
Mayor proposed the Lord Lieutenant. Ills grace rose with that plain 
dignity and unembarrassed frankness which characterize him, and told 
the assembly that the administration of justice should be impartial in 
Ireland, This intimation, which was a broad hint that the Dublin she¬ 
riffs should no longer be nominated by the corporation, diAsed through 
the meeting a presentiment of annihilation. Tliey stood as dismayed as 
the Babylonian feasters <n Mr. Martin’s picture. The Duke having 
given them this broad hint, took his leave. Mr. George Moore seized 
immediate advantage of his absence to prove the justice of the appella¬ 
tion which is given him in the House of Commons, where the strenuous* 
ness of his opinions, contrasted with his manner, has caused for him the 
title of “Sir Forcible Feeble.” He delivered himself of dn elaborate 
discussion upon “ the Protestant colonies,” suggesting that the bogs 
and fens of Ireland afforded the only appropriate place of refuge to the 
mourners over the Constitution of 1688. At the sound of 1688, even 
his constituents could not help laughing, recollecting the immortal ridi¬ 
cule with which the everlasting burthen of his parliamentary psalmody 
had been covered by,the Solicitor-General. However, the soporific 
powers of Mr. Moore prevailed over this sudden burst of merriment, 
and dulnoss, under his auspices, was not slow in reasserting her domi¬ 
nion. The general oscitation that distended every jaw, brought the 
learned and lionourable member for the City of Dublin, and guardian 
of the Kegistry Office, to his seat. The effect of his elociuence remained 
for a considerable period manifest in the sense of weariness that pressed 
itself upon the assembly. The Lord Mayor at length bethought him¬ 
self of an expedient to dispel the torpor, by proposing, by way of anti¬ 
thesis to the Lord Lieutenant, The Duke of Northumberland.” This 
suggestion generated a very important incident, and, as my readers may 
he disposed to suspect that the tone which 1 have hitherto adopted is 
not one exactly suited to the fidelity of grave historical narrative, I 
think it better to c^uote, \erbatim, from the Dublin Evening Packet, the 
detail given by Mr, Sheriff Mansfield, the proprietor, of the catastrophe 
w'itli which ilusc festivities were closed:— 

“ On the Lord Mayor proposing the health of* The Duke of Northum- 
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berland and the Noble House of Percy,* Mr. John Judkin Butler, who 
was sitting within four persons of the Lord Mayor, rose, and said aloud, 

♦ 1 have drunk that toast before; and d-^n me if I drink it again, for 
he is a base apostate/ The Lord Mayor, on hearing so unexpected 
and so gross an insult passed on lus Majesty's representative, imme¬ 
diately rose and said, ^ I will not sit here and allow any individual at 
my table to make use of language reflecting on the Noble Duke who ho¬ 
noured us witii his company this day; 1 therefore will insist on the indi¬ 
vidual who has been guilty of such conduct to withdraw/ Mr. Butler 
refused to obey the Lord Mayor’s request, and still went on saying the 
Duke was an apostate, when a near relative of the Lord Mayor’s ad¬ 
vanced to Mr. Butler, and said he hoped he (Mr. Butler) would see the 
propriety of complying w'ith his Lordship’s request* 

“ Mr. Butler demanded, ‘ Do you, sir, tell me to leave the room?' 
I’he Txnd Mayor's brother—* 1 tell you that you ought to leave it.* 
Mr. Butler—1 tell you that I will not leave the room for you, sir, or 
the Lord Mayor; and I demand, if you are a gentleman, sir, that you 
will give me your card!’ The Lord Mayor hearing and seeing such 
violence of language and the gesticulation that accompanied it, and ap¬ 
prehending a breach of the peace, desired two peace oiKcers to be sta¬ 
tioned in the room. Mr. Butler, notwithstanding, went on for some 
time mutterii^ imprecations upon apostates of all kinds, when at length 
an Alderman proposed ‘The health of the Lord Mayor, and good 
night,’ which being drunk, his Lordship retired ; and thus ended this 
unseemly affair.” • 

However, it was not here that an affair which, in such an assembly, 
cannot be justly designated as unseemly, concluded. Mr. Sheritt' Hoyte 
gave a dinner, which the Lord Mayor declined to attend, as Mr. Judkin 
Butler Imd been invited. 'I'he only remaining event which remains to 
be recorded is, that Mr. Judkin Butler, on being called on for a toast at 
Mr. Sheriff Hoyte's dinner, proposed the health of a gentlemen whonl 
lie declared to be far better entitled to the name of “ the Liberator,” 
than Mr. O’Connell. He alluded, he said, to Rfr. Peter Burrowes 
“ the Chief Commissioner of the Insolvent Court,” and, although his 
political principles differed essentially from the opinions of Mr. Biir- 
rowes, yet, as that impartial administrator of a very salutary law (loud 
cheers) had conferred repeated obligations on a great majoiity of the 
gentlemen whom he had the honour to address, (loud cheers) he should 
be the first to hold out an example of the propriety of merging public 
animosities in the sense of individual benefit, and he sltould, theroibre, 
propose the health of the man to whom the guild of merchants, and 
indeed almost the whole Common Council were so largely, and many 
of them were so ucently, and were likely to be again so speedily, 
indebted.” It is almost unnecessary to add that the effect of this speech 
was electrical, and that the health of “ the Liberator” was drunk with 
grateful acclamation. D emocritus. 
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A VISIT TO NEWSTEAD* IN THE YEARS 1816 AN1> 1829. 

1 AM just returned from Ne^stead Abbey^ a place which is associated 
in my mind with the most interesting recollections. I remember the 
first time that I saw the place was in my early days^ and soon after 
Lord Hyron's marriage. 

The Abbey was not, at that time, usually shown to strangers, bixt^ 
through the favour of a female domestic, we were permitted to spread 
our cold collation in the hall. 1 remember walking through the vene¬ 
rable cloisters, with my head full of romance, and a volume of the 
** Hebrew Melodies'' in my hand, lent to me by “ my Lord's own gen¬ 
tleman." 

This said personage, whose intimate connexion with the great poet 
invested him with considerable importance in my estimation, conde¬ 
scended to escort our party to see the ragged rock,"that monument of 
folly, raised at so much expense and trouble by the old Lord. 1 re¬ 
member listening, for the twentieth time, to the traditionary story of 
the ship which was launched upon the lake by the whimsical old gen¬ 
tleman, realizing the prophecy of Mother Shiptoo, that “ a man of war 
would sail over Sherwood Forest." In the castle, which is an octagon 
building of a modern date, our guide pointed out to us some curiosities 
which they had purchased during their late sojourn abro^l^—such as a 
large Turkish coat of horse hair, and some Albanian trifles. On our 
return to the Abbey, my insatiable curiosity relative to Lord Byron’s 
adventures was met by a ))Iajn unvarnislied description, which, in some 
degree, weakened the illusion created by the glowing tint thrown over 
the graphic sketches of the “ Childe." 

My c impanion was the son of a farmer, and, according to vulgar 
phraseology, a “chip of the old block." He was certainly a decisive 
proof that education alone cannot confer ability ; for though Lord Byron 
had bestowed much culture upon him, the soil did not appear to me of 
a productive quality: he was of the inferior mental stature, or, at 
least, with a capacity formed for the ordinary duties of life. How far 
the nol)ie baid might be disappointed in his })roject of manufacturing a 
convenient travelling companion out of such humble materials, I can¬ 
not pretend to say ; but tbe honest enthusiasm, with which his protege 
dwelt upon the good qualities of his patron, proved tliat he was not 
deficient in the sterling virtue of gratitude. Ah !" said he, “ rny 
Lord may be odd, but he has such a good heart!" But to return to 
the Abbey. 

It was in a very dilapidated state, and the garden a complete wilder¬ 
ness. Ill the front court was the fountain described in “ Don Juan"— 


* Newstead Ab1>ey, the hereditary seat of the Byrons, is situated in the loiddlc 
of Sherwood Forest, and was built by Henry II. as an expiatory offering to the 
manes ol Thomas a Becket. The monks enjoyed uninterrupted possesMon of the 
abbey till the reign of Henry VIII, who persecuted them with merciless cruelty, 
and ioni|Mdled them to abandon the place. 

It was hestowod by this monarch upon Sir John Byron, and sustained a siege 
during the civd wars in Cromwell's usurpation. 

On the resuiratiou of Charles II. its lawful possessors, who had followed the for¬ 
tunes of their exiled sovereign, were reinstated in their possessions. 
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" Symmetrical, but deck'd with carvings quaint. 

Strange faces, like to men in masquerade. 

And here perhaps a monk, and there a saint." 

The cloisters were, at that time, peculiarly dreary and desolate-looking* 
'I'liey f ormed an area, in the centre of which stood a stagnant fish-pond. 
The green sward surrounding it—tlie Gothic windows, overgrown and 
partially obscured by the dark foliage of the spreading ivy, carried the 
imagination back to the dismal period of the monastic ages, an impres¬ 
sion which gathered strength as we examined the cloisters. Here the 
different cells were separated by low Gothic arches ; and a narrow slip, 
partitioned off by bricks, was painted out to us as the grave of each so¬ 
litary inmate. Several workmen were busily employed in digging 
around the foundations of the cloisters in search of concealed treasures— 
an hypothesis founded upon the discovery of a large brazen eagle at the 
bottoin of the lake, containing a number of MSS. Tiiis research, how¬ 
ever, like many others of a similar kind, proved a fruitless one; and 
afuT several of the peaceful tenants of the cloisters had been sacrile¬ 
giously torn from their long resting places, the pursuit was abandoned. 
Two or three of the skeletons were laid up in the chapel. Our entrance 
to tlie Abbey was up a flight of stone steps opening into a large hall. 
I'Jie w'alls, formerly covered with figures placed in niches, were de¬ 
prived of their ornaments during the life of the late lord. The mantel¬ 
piece was curiously formed of inlaid marble in various colours, and on 
each side were portraits of two favourite dogs. In the dining-room, 
ivhich was of a moderate size, and handsortiely furnished, were six 
family portraits, one of which represented a handsome man fn judicial 
lobes. This same poitrait I have lately seen in those apartments in 
St. James’s Palace occupied by the Hon. Mrs. Leigh, half-sister to the 
poet. J'lic state bed-room opened out of the dining-room. The bed 
furniture was black and crimson, with un infinity of gilt ornaments, and 
surmounted by the large eagle found in the lake. Lord Byron’s bed¬ 
room was furnished comfortably, or rather, 1 should observe, luxuri¬ 
ously ; indeed, the embellishments throughout the habitable part of the 
old mansion, seemed more calculated to yield temporal y than perma¬ 
nent accommodatioft, and formed a melancholy contrast to the spirit of 
desolation which yawned through the venerable archway. 

Whether it arose from a sentiment in the poet's mind, that his 
eventful life was not exactly coulcur de rose^ or whether the choice of 
the bed-luriiituro was left to the taste of the upliolsierer, is a matter 
of idle *hni;y ; but I certainly recollect that the whole drapery blushed 
“ celestial rosy red.” There were two travelling cots of brass, with 
hangings of mosquito net, lined with pink. A small niche, now thrown 
open into the room, was at that time used as a closet. It was from 
this spot that Lord Byron, who is well known to have been infected by 
that involuntary belief in supernatural influences which always attends 
a high degree of excitement in imaginative minds, used to fancy Chat 
he heard certain miiaculous sounds. 

Ills page, who slept in an adjoining chamber, was often locked up 
in this closet by way of experiment; and it is said that he never en¬ 
tered the room without examining it. 

Indeed, so early as his youthful connexion with the “ Mary” of his 
muse, Lord Byron was accustomed to the visitation of Bogles,” on 
his way from Newstead to Annesley Park. 
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Mrs. Byron's room, which was suffered to remain exactly in the 
same state in which she left it, was small, and opened into a breakfast- 
room, containing nothing woi^h observation except a fine picture of the 
Annun(;iation. The library was neatly and elegantly furnished. 
Amongst the numerous paintings was a print of the Senate House, 
Cambridge; and near the fire-place were two finely polished skulls 
fixed upon pedestals. The grey walls of the banqueting-room were 
studded with beads of plaster of Paris. The ceiling was beautiful, and 
the chimney-piece covered with figures in different devices. 

At the end of this long, narrow room, lay the stone-coflin found 
amongst the ruins, and the cup formed of a human skull- Both 
these awful mementos of mortality were used in Lord Byron’s con¬ 
vivial parties—the one as a wine-cooler, and the other as a drinking 
vessel. In a small room adjoining, was the portrait of old James 
Murray, who had lived in the family upwards of seventy years. The 
inscription on the favourite dog Boatswain lay in the musical gallery, 
and a quadrangular monument of the purest marble, crowned by a 
lambent flame, records the attachment of the poet to his sole faithful 
friend, whose virtues are proudly exalted above the boasted claims of 
humanity. 

From this gallery you overlook the whole range of cloisters, which 
1 have before described- There was one particular incident which is 
strongly impressed upon my recollection. 

As our party were ranging and prying into every nook and corner 
with all the restless curiosity of youth, in the full glow of liealth and 
animal spirits, we suddenly ran up a flight of steps, and incau¬ 
tiously lifting up the latch of an inner apartment, came full u 2 >on 
the old Steward. The old man, who was busily engaged in his 
sanctum-sanctorum, which he had converted into a workshop, threw 
down his tools, and trembling with suppressed agitation, sternly bade 
us “ begone!" We fled with precipitation ; but I remember lingering 
behind with a feeling of remorse, as I gazed upon the venerable domes¬ 
tic, whose silvery locks and impotent rage, as with tremulous move* 
ments he pursued his craft, formed a striking contrast to the light clas¬ 
tic steps and heedless gaiety of my coinpanioCs, and whose incoherent 
mutterings and saddened aspect reproved the .distant strains of mirth 
which concluded the unseasonable adventure. The old man relented 
at my sympathetic looks and broken apologies. I don’t mean to 
alarm you,** said he, “ you seem to be a civil person; but there arc so 
many vagabonds coming here and destroying things. I have lived here 
many generations, and it is sad to see the old place ttkmbling to pieces." 
Such was Newstead in the summer of 1815. Fourteen years had made 
no greater alteration in its general aspect than such as the hand of in¬ 
dustry and taste had eflbcted. On the glassy surface of the smooth 
lake, as heretofore, the deep shadows of the surrounding woodlands 
were reflected in miniature proportions, and the sloping banks— 


With their greeU flxM upon the flood.*’ 


Some light pleasure-boats lay at anchor, and a brood of ducks replaced 
the milk-white swans that formerly “ brooded in their liquid bed." 
Tlie abbey had undergone considerable repairs ; the Gothic ruin of the 
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archway was carefully preserved; and the rolling volumes of clouds 
seen through the open space, presented no unapt resemblance to a pa¬ 
noramic view of the northern regions. The court was laid open, and 
the antique fountain transplanted into the inner court, where it supplied 
the place of the green fish-pond. Several of the quaint figures orna¬ 
menting the fountain were ranged in the passages; there were two or 
three stone crosses; a huge gaping frog; a monstrous specimen of thd 
human face divine, and the head of an Egyptian mummy. The stone 
steps were displaced, and our entrance now lay through tlie large Gothic 
archway of the cloisters. These last-mentioned monkish dwellings arc 
now converted into servants’ offices, and a whole range of gloomy cells 
transformed into places of substantial enjoyment; no longer the abodes 
of penitence and prayer, these walls resound with other strains than 
ave marias, and merry peals from laughter-loving mortals succeed to 
the dull chime of the midnight bell. Before you ascend the staircase, 
a smart, dapper groom of the chambers, who officiates on the occasion, 
presents you with a patent pen, for the purpose of inserting your 
name in a book kept for the use of the visitors. 

In the gallery, 1 recognised the portraits of the two favourite dogs. 
Colonel Wddman was in the act of explaining them to a party of gen¬ 
tlemen, and seemed to do the honours of the old abbey with peculiar 
grace and satisfaction. 

The dcsigiiation of the rooms, of course, was altered, but the charac¬ 
ter of the pi ice appeared to have been an object of studied solicitude. 
Instead of a ruinous building, partially furtiitfhed with local comforts, 
Newstead had been metamorphosed into a handsome piece of modern 
antiquity—a receptacle of high-backed chairs, finely varnished—cabi¬ 
nets of the reign of Elizabeth, and giants dressed in complete suits of 
armour. 

'riic banqneting-rooin was turned into a delightful drawing-room, 
hung'with portraits, and embellished by one of Bioadwood’s grand ca¬ 
binet piano-lortes; a small, elegant harp, and work-tables profusely 
covered with fashionable nick-nacks, and unfinished samples of female 
industry. The stone coffin was exchanged for a superb cabinet, repre¬ 
senting the battles of Julius Caesar. But tlie "p^mcipal object which 
arrested my attention was a half-length portrait of Byron, by Philips, 
which hung over the mantel-piece, in poetical character and classical cos¬ 
tume. There is, in the countenance, a mingled expression of melancholy 
and reckless daring, truly characteristic. The other priricijial portraits 
are those of Sir John Byron; H. R. IL the Duke of Sussex, in his co¬ 
ronation robes ; the colonel in full uniform—his lady, and some other 
members of the family. 

In one of the cages in the window 1 noticed patches of sowing 
silk threaded in the wires, and upon inquiry found that it was the 
workmanship of the weaver bird,” who was regularly supplied, by 
the ladies of the family, with materials for his trade. The old hall, 
dining-room, and inner oak room, \tremain in an unfinished state, but 
the rest of the apartments are fittfd'up in a comfortable antique style. 
In the room which is generally appropriated to II. K. H. the Duke 
of Sussex, during his frequent visits to the abbey, stands a large bed 
with tent-stitch hangings lined with rich lutestring, and the walls deco¬ 
rated with tapestry. Amongst the principal pictures throughout the 
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place, I noticed the Duchess of Cleveland, Nell Gwyn, and a fancy 
piece representing the charger of the Colonel breaking loose from the 
hands of a soldier at the sound of the distant trumpet. The best por¬ 
trait I have understood to be that of Mrs. Oldfield, the actrcAS. The 
gardens are highly cultivated, and laid out with much taste and judg¬ 
ment, so as to suit the general aspect of the place. 

From a retired arbour, formed by a weeping birch, you have a de¬ 
lightful view of two sparkling fountains, and in the depth of the wilder¬ 
ness still remain the two satyrs, or, as the country people say, “ the ould 
lard's devils,” in all their unblushing graces. 

There is also a French garden laid out very tastefully, and you are 
startled by the sudden flight of some remarkably fine Chinese pheasants. 

On the other side of the abbey a large sheet of water, surrounded by 
hanging woods and running up into a narrow islet towards the gardens, 
forms a very picturesque scene. 

The old chapel is fitted up very handsomely, and the windows arc of 
stained glass. A few steps lead to an elevated flooring, furnished as a 
sitting room, in which the family attend every Sunday to hear divine 

service performed by the chaplain. Colonel W-generally officiates 

as clerk, but the chapel is always particularly crowded during the 
period of H. R. Highness’s visits, who is accustomed to supply his place, 
and whose clear, firm intonation is the admiration of the surrounding 
villagers. 

By accident, I heard that Lord Byron’s favourite sister was expected 
on the following day. Full of the ideas connected with a visit from this 
enthusiastic lady to the seat of her ancestors, 1 passed on to the cloisters, 
and stooping to caress the grandson of Boatswain, a fine noble-looking 
animal, who had followed the remains of liis noble master from Giecce, 
and who now lay crouching in the aisles, like the genius of the place, 
I passed through the Gothic arch and bade adieu to Newslcad Abbey. 


THE ‘^ANNUALS.” 

Again the revolving year has brought round the month of November, 
when these charming little works come forth, to enjiven the dull days of tiiir 
northern winter with their elegant enibellishments and entertaining iniM'd- 
laneoiis literature. Although it is not a long period since Mr. Ackennann 
introduced them amongst us, we begin to look fur them, with the other luxu¬ 
ries of civilization, as fresh contributions to our funds of rational amiihcnieiit. 
As we **progress’* (to ueie a Yankee word) in reiin|micut and artiflcial 
life, we see new objects spontaneously arising out of thmhdustry of man to 
administer to our enjoyments, through the inexhaustible fociiudity of huifuia 
invention. We know not more agreeable presents than these annuals, on 
many accounts. They serve as receptacles tor the fugitive |>oetry of the he-^t 
writers of tlie day; they encourage artists and bring every year into 
view the most exquisite specimens of book-engraving ever laid before the 
public; they direct the attention of jlliAuyouag to polite literature and the 
arts; and though they may cuntril^^ Jwe or nothing to the .stock of our 
national literature, they are usef^^>^.VjtlCordB, from year to year, of the 
changes in literary taste and styl# HwA ufC for ever taking place amongst 
us. What a contrast do they prokftit to some of the preceding new year's 
gifts for young persons!—to the sickly trash which was formerly poured forth 
at Christmas in the shape of keepsakes and carols! It is the great mai-k of 
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national progression, that even the most trifling productions it sends forth are 
as highlv wrought as possible; it tends to exalt the character of the country 
among foreigners; and it polishes tlie mind, which, accustomed to dwell on 
the most flnished things, will not afterwards relish mediocrity. I'hiis art is 
stimulated and high excellence attained, a pure taste infused into the public 
mind, and even the air rendered graceful and the carriage ])olite; for fami- 
liarit^y with the best things in art insensibly aft'ects the manners, and tends 
to increase refinement. 

The first Annual which has reached our hands for 1H30 is, “The Literary 
Souvenir," which more than supports its previous reputation in the embellish¬ 
ments, (of uhich we have given an account, under our head Fine Arts;’’) 
and this is saying much, conbidering itb fonner volumes, and ^«hat it has 
already exhibited. The literary part of the volume contains several ]iieccs 
superior to those in the number preceding it, though, as a M-hole, last year 
the literary portion of the Souvenir was more select; and, as a necessary eon- 
sequence, there is more ine<|UHlity now in the merit of its contents. Last 
year, it was the superior of the family of Annuals in this respect; not that in 
the present number there is any deficiency of talent, which is secured by the 
names of Fraed, Hemans, Galt, James Montgomery, Dale, Harry Cornwall, 
Haiiim, Grattan, Milford, Howitt, Huwring, Ilervpy, Caroline Bowles, 
Moir, Joanna Baillic, Mrs. Morton, &c. besides the Kditor's, and others. 
‘^The Legend of Drachenfels/' by IVaed, is one of the best pieces in the 
volume, full of ease and dignity, simple, and powerful. There is a very 
sweet poem by Caroline Bowles, breathing tenderness; and one of the 
same character by Mary Howitt, in triplets, a measure for such a subject. 
''The Fet f^amb” we do not admire, it having an air of stiffness when ap¬ 
plied to familiar subjects. Mrs. llemans is here, in all the glorious richness 
and beauty which stamps her the first female poet of the day: her powers 
are varied, yet always effective ; and she never fatigues by that eternal sanie- 
noss, that copious pouring-out of similar ideas, in set words that change their 
position l)ut are ever the same, which is the sin of some writers of her sex, 
She has two or tliree charming pieces in this year’s Souvenir, and we scarcely 
know which to prefer- “OJieron and Titaiiia,” by Ilervey, is as beautiful as 
tlie engraving, which is saying no little. Barry CoriiwuU’s “ Buins of'rime” 
is in hib best manner. But our space, which must admit a notice of all these 
interesting periodicals, forliids our particularising more, than that the Edi¬ 
tor has contributed four pieces of merit, one of which we subjoin, after 
" Evening Time,” by James Montgomery, the well-known, unobtrubive, and 
meritorious .author of “'J'lie Wanderer of Switzerland;" not that we should 
not gl idly copy more copiously had we room. 

At evening time let there be light; 
liife's little day drawls near its close; 

Around me fall the shades of night, 

The night of death, the grave’s repose: 

To crown my joys, to end my woes, 

At evening time let there be light! 

¥ evening time let there he light: 

Stormy and dark bath been my day ; 

Yet rose the morn divinely bright. 

Dews, birds, and blossoms, cheer’d the way: 

O for one sweet, one parting ray !— 

At evening time let there be light! 

At evening time tbeiVcAa^ be light 
For God liath sptitea must be ; 

Fear, Doubt, and Aagilitth’ take their flight, 

His glory now ia en me ; 

Mine eyes shall his ^vation see: 

—’Tis evening time, and there is light! 
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The following is from the Editor’s pen, selected rather from its coming 
more within our limits for extrnct^ than for its being superior to his other 
cojitributioiis: it is entitled a Sketch from Ileal Life/’ 

I saw her in the mom of hope^ in life’s delicious spring, 

A radiant creature of the earth, just tnimiiig on the wing , 

Elate and joyous as the lark when first it soars on high, 

Without a shadow in its path-—a cloud upon the sky ! 

I see her yet—so fancy deems—her soft, unbraided hair, 

Gleaming like sun-light upon snow, aliove her forelieail fair;_ 

Her large dark eyes, of changing light, the winning smile th'-it jday’d 
In dimpling sweetness, round a mouth Expression’s self hud m.ide I 

And light alike of heart and stt^p, she bounded on her way. 

Nor dream’d the flowers that round her bloom’d would ever know decay; 

She had no winter in her note, hut evermore would sing 
(What darker season had she proved ?) of spring,—of only spring! 

Alas ! alas! that hopes like her’s, so gentle and so bright, 

The growth of many a happy year, one wayuurd hour should blight *— 

Bow down her fair, but fragile form, her brilliant brow o’ercnsi, 

And make her beauty—like her bliss—a shadow of the past! 

Years came and went—^we met again —hut what a change was there! - 
The glassy calmness of the eye, that whis])erVl of despair;— 

The fitful {lushing of the cheek,—the lips compress’d and thin,— 

Tlie cleucii <»f the attenuate hands,—proclaim’d the strife within ! 

Yet, for each ravaged charm of earth, some pitying power had given 
Beauty, of moie than mortal birth,- - a spell that breathed of llea\en i 
And as she bent, resign’d and meek, beneath the chcistening blow, 

With all a martyr’s fervid faith her features seem’d to glow. 

No wild reproach—n(A bitter word—in the sad hour was spoken. 

For ho{>es deceived, for love betray’d, and plighted pledges hrokcMi; — 

Like him who for hi.s murderers pray’d,—she wept, but did iiotcliide. 

And her last orisons arose for him for whom she died! 


Thus—thus—too oft the traitor man repays fond woman’s truth ; 
Tims blighting, in his wild caprice, the blossoms ot her youth ; 
And siul it is, in griefs like these, o’er visions loved and lost, 

That the truest and the teuderest hearts must always suffer must! 


Among the prose it is difficult to point out the host, and it would perhaps 
be invidious Mr. Grattan’s ** Love Draught/’ will be read with jileasure by 
those fond of national manners well described. An “ Incident at Sea/* is 
good. Tlie “ (lity «»f the Desert,” sinking. The “ Forest of St. Euphcmiii/’ 
is an exceedingly pleasingly told story, iuid “ Ithran, the Demoniac,” by W. 
Howitt, exhibits much power. We forbear to mention others; it suffices to 
eay, that the Editor has shown his usual tact in getting up his uork. His 
plates are verv superior, and the literary contents of his vuliiine will not dis-> 
appoint his readers. We shall rejoice to hear that his assiduitVj as well 
as that of his brother editors, find the due appreciation, according to their 
several claims; and Mr. Watts will thus have nothin]|. to fear for tlic re¬ 
ward of his exertions. W 

The plates of the Winter s Wreath/* published by Whittaker and C'o. 
wo noticed in the ** Fine Arts ” of our last number. The literary part is re¬ 
markable for having many contributors w’hose names arc not to be found in 
the other “ Annuals,” besides many well known to the public. It is edited 
and printed at Liverpool, by E. where it was projected originally, and 


point of merit this volume ranks 
altered through its pages, but its 
ktomely subjects. There is, how- 
it which the public will well 
118, Delta, and others, well-known, 
who appear licro, would be superflu^as'.' One or two contributors are little or 
wholly unknown by the public and ourselves. Of these J. 11. C. is both a 
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prose and verse contributor, and no mean one in point of power. J. C. “ To 
the Departed,” has merit; so has W. B, C.; Mr. ’Wiffiu, and Miss Ilowitt, 
both appear in tasteful poetical contributions. l>r. Bowring, Miss Bowles, 
the Rev. J. Tarry, H. F. Chorley, Archdeacon AVranghani, &c. contnbutc 
geverally prose or verso, and make up a volume which, in the elegance of 
its typography, is not surpassed by any printed in L<uulon, and is a decided 
improvement on its predecessor. 'The following is from tlie pen of Mr. 
Koscoe, entitled, “ Lines prefixed to the work on Monandrian TIants.'' 


God of the changeful year !—amidst the glow 
Of strength aud beautv and transcendent grace, 
Which as die mountain heights, or deep below. 

In shelterM vales, and deep sei^uobter’d place, 

Thy forms of vegetable life asaiiniG , 

Whether thy pines, with giant arms display’d. 

Brave the cold north, or wrapt in Eastern gloom. 

Thy trackless forests sweep a world of shaiic > 

Or wliether, scouting (K’eaii's heaving breast. 

Thy odoiiferous isles innumerous rise, 

Or iindei v.irious lighter forms imprest. 

Of fruits and li<iwer8, Thy works delight our eyes - 
Ood of .ill life ! wliato'er those forms may be, 

O in.iy they all unite in praising Thee ! 


The next Annual which has come to ua ia the “ Iris,'* a new religious 
one, edited by the Rev. 'Fhomaa Dale. 'I'he plates are nearly all ail lliein 
figure engravings from the old masters, and very well executed. iMunllo, 
I'itrlo Dolce, CJhiude, Leonardo da Viiud ; a striking engr.aviiig from .1 Lie- 
veus, l#i:i(i, of the “ Raising of Lazarus;” an antique of Christ in (lethso- 
maiie, and Claraci'i, Cigiiani, and Barrocio, are the masters and works on 
wliich the graver has been employed by Smith, Graves, Sangstcr, Engleheart, 
and others. It is entitled hy the editor “ a Idterary and Religious Oflering,” 
but, as may be suppo.sed, is almost entirely of the latter character. The 
names of Ilowitt, Condor, Stebbing, Baynes, T. Ruscoe, Helmr, Mr. and Mrs, 
Hall, Pringle, Broivue, VVatts, Bayley, Macauley, Stvicklaud, iMrs, Godwin, 
Gaunter, besitles the editor’s own, which, to us, occurs too frequently, are 
those'best known as writers by the public. T'he attempt has the merit of n4>- 
velty to recommend it, and they who deem the existing Annuals not sufli- 
cieiitly grave will be suited here. The idea of engraving the religious pic¬ 
tures of the Aucient Masters is a happy one, and deserves encouragoniont; 
several of the j)resent are very finely executed. The picture from Lieveii^ 
is a very extraordinary and bingular one, highly effective, and producing a 
tiudll of the supcrn^ural on the observer's mind. In resjiect to ibe literary 
part, “ I’lie Madonna and Child,” hy the editor, reminds in someu bat of 
iVIilton's Nativity Hymn. W'onders and Murmurs,” hy .1 i\ Hall, is 
^ood. The Guardian Spirit,” by Stebbing, does him credit ; it is chaste mul 
^md; and “ The Slave Dealer,^' by Thomas Pringle, wliose sweet jmetry is 
bo well known to the jiublic by his little volume enltthul KpliciueridtM," is 
ill Ills most simple and pleasing manner. Of the prose w e do not think so 
highly as of the poetry. The religious world is hound to give tJie (ulitor 
credit for his attempt to please them, and will no doubt estimate hi-> hook 
in the value that can be fairly alilxed upon it; for no litth* labour and talent 
have been expended in getting it up. 

Ackermann's “ Forget me Not," the fruitful sire of an iiuTeasing family, 
has made an improvement this year in its literary contents. The engrav¬ 
ings we have noticed elsewhere. The Uterary contributors are very various, 
and among them is Mr. Jeffrey, Jipjto^^^ntgomcr)', Mis.s Mitfi»rd, Galt, 
Bayley, llofiand. Delta, Bowrix^ljKu^ Bai*toii, Wil&on, llogg, and 
numerous other names, well jitfcjftfer^public; iu^d some of the jiiccos 

are of very superior literary xn^t. > ’l^iMrose articles, too, will bo found 
entertaining, and the editor (Mr. Shol^^has the merit of bringing out 
one or two names new to us in the AniiUals; among tlipse is Miss AI. A. 
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Cursham. Her contribution does her honour; it is entitled The Destinies.*' 
'File following? lines of Byron, written in his hoyliooil, to “ Mary,” (Mrs. 
Musters,) about a year before her marriage, are a curiosity on many ac- 
eounts. 

Adieu to sweet Mary for ever I 
From her 1 must 4)uick]y depart; 

Though the fates ns from each other sevtu*, 

Still her image ivill dwell iu my heart. 

The dame time within my heait burns. 

Is unlike what in lovers* hearts glows; 

The love which for Wary I feel. 

Is tar purer than Cupid l>estows. 

I wish not your peace to disturf>, 

I wish ii(»t your joys to molest 

Mistake not my passion for love, 

’Tis your friendship alone 1 request. 

Not teu thousand lovers could feel 
The friendship my bosom contains, 

It will ever within my heait dwell, 

UTiile the warm blood tlows through my veins. 

I\Iuy the ruler of heaven look down, 

And my Mary from evil ilefend ! 

May she ne’er know adversity’s frown, 

May her happiness ne’er liave on end » 

Oii<« more, my sweet Mary, adieu ! 

Faiewoll ! 1 witli anguish re]>eat; 

Ftir ever I’ll tin'nk ujhui you, 

^Vhile this heart in my bosom shall ln^at 

“ 1'he Amulet, or Christian and Literary Romembriincer/' edited by S. (-' 
Hall, comes out this year with recominoiulations to public favour vvhicli it 
wiU be dilRcult to withstand. 'J'wo plates, of the most highly-finished cha¬ 
racter, are prominent features, engraved at an oiiornious exjiejiM*, and cer¬ 
tainly Rue specimens of art, (including the usual number,) are among its 
attractions. The improvement of this periodical, and the industry of its 
editor, are unquestionable. Its contents are of the religious I’haracter, with¬ 
out any dry or fanatical hallueinatioiw, tending rather to exhiliit the jmrity 
of Christian morality, tlian exclusive doctrines or high-wrought ciitliusiasm. 
It is a work to be in tlie hands of all, and of young jieople pai-ticuhiriy, tu 
heguUc all idle moment, ainl amuse a winter’s evening, 'fhe c^ontrihutors 
are nearly the same as tliose of last year; and the entire work does not fall 
sliort of tJie expectations raised hy the reported liberality of tlie }>roprietoi's. 
(^ur old friends Cunningham, Pringle, Homans, and Banim, are among the 
contributors; as are, Hogg the Ettrick Shepherd, Mrs Norton, Archdeacuiw 
Wrangham, Mr. Ilowitt, T. C. Ooker, tvc. Mr.s. Hall has contrihuteir 
an Irisli tale, in her best manner; and the Fhlitor has not overlaid tlic rea¬ 
der witli too many of his own contrilmtions, as in some of the other annuals, 
hut of his wcll-kiiuwn ]ioetical ])ower has been too spai|ng. It is impussihle, 
ill these works, to particularize the various grades of literary merit in the 
pieces ; and it would be invidious. The“ Amulet,” how'ever, it mav be truly 
said, ninks high in this respect, and breathes a pure literary as well as moral 
tone, highly honourable to its management and professions. M^e do not 
think the verses entitled “ "J'he Crucifiximi” do justice to the beautiful plate, 
which is one of the chej^frtruvres of La Keux, and should have been equally 
grand and Imprcbsive. Tlie of Chamouni,” and ** The Cruci¬ 

fixion,” are the two engravings lio^.jwch we have already alluded; besides 
those, the Interview between Spaaiai'ds and Peruvians/' by VP. Great- 
bach, after a painting by Briggs; *'Tho Dcft-ty Bairn,” by Mitchell, from 
Wilkie; “ llie Sisters of Bethany,” by Danforth, from Leslie; ” The Peda¬ 
gogue,” by Goodyear, from Smirke; "The Fisherman’s Children/’ by Bolls, 
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frum (yolliiJtj, and utfiors, <li> honour to Mritislt art; ruid the discriiuiiiation of 
the puhlie will nut fail to dis(»fver and reward tlie assiduity displayed in get¬ 
ting; up the i^resent and fifth volume of tliis elef^ant work. Tlifi following 
siiimet, entitled “ (!oiitemplation/' is from the pen of Mary Howitt> “A 
Sketrh from old John lluiiyan/' 

lie sate within a silent csive, apart 

from men) upon a chair of liiamonil atone . 

Words lie spoke not, com])atuous he hail none, 

Ihit stedfastly pursued his (hou^litful art; 

And as lie mused, he pnlPd a sknuler string;. 

Which evermore within his luinds he held ; 

And tlie dim curtain nise, which had eonrealM 
His thoughts «—the city of the lininortjl King- - 
There picliired in its solemn pomp it lay, 

A glorious coufitry stretching round ahmit; 

And, through its golden gates, pass’d in and out 
Men ot all nations on their hcciveiily >vay. 
f hi tins he mused, and mused the whole day long, 

Feeding his feelde faith till it grew strung. 


'I'ho second of the family of Annuals, “ The Friendship's f)iFering/’ makes 
its appearance this month in a more superb binding than before. Truly ele¬ 
gant, solid, and mfupie, last year, it is now rendered splendid by the addition 
/if a profusion of gold. Mr. Fringlo, the Kditor, lias introduced several no¬ 
velties into tlie literary part: a dedication to a lady of rank, in rhyme, and 
a prologue, in the way of the olden time, are prefixed to the volume. The 
plates consi?,t of a beautiful engraving of'ruvner’s view of Vesuvius during 
an eruption; it is engraved by Jeavons, and is well worthy of the artist, 
wliose uianner is accurately conveyeil to the spectator liy the cojipev; wo 
hav'e rarely heeu more pleased with any engraving. The frontispiece, “ L)ra,’' 
by IVaii, after AVood, is a pleaMng. soft picture. “ Kcho,” is charming: 
(piite Italian. “ Heading the News,*'from AA'ilkie, by llohinson, we prefer 
to " (\itlierine of Arragon,” hy llumphrevs, from Jjcslie Aline Own;” 
“ Karly Soirow;” “ 'rhe lloiieymonii and ‘‘ Mary Queen of Slots prescnt- 
iiii* iier Situ to the (’hurch ('ommissioiicrs,” &c. *irc very pleasing engrav¬ 
ing-.. and do (‘HMlit to the work 'llie literary part, it is needless to repeat 
to our reader-., evince'^ high judgment and taste. 'Hie tiontents are more 
choice lii.iu they were Jsvst year, and more cure and aptitudt^ have heeu dis¬ 
played in their arrungemeiil. “The Friend-.hip’ri Olferiug" for |h;^o will 
lie a geiier.il favourite, we are ]»ersuadcd, on the triple ground of its literary 
luorit, it'- heautiliil engravings, and its edegaiit garb. Tlie literary ]Kirt is 
furuishiv^ by well-known writers of no small literary merit: Janies Moutgo- 
luery ot Sliefiield, T. Roscoe, the llowitts, Buiiim, Mitford, Hall, Ihde, 
Delta, Clare, Frazer, Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Godwin, Bowridg, llofi.uul, Hogg, 


fc>t. .lohn, Ivennedy, Cunninghum, Cvc. 'Uhe editor Inis also contributed 
several poetical pieces of bis own, which abound in sweetness, and that 
simple beauty, which is, after all, the great clninn in smdi works. 'I'hero jh 
nottiing sufiered to paias which is nut tasteful and elegant; and this is, in 
our eyes, the great s^lbt'et of making up an annual. Every thing .should bo 
good ; nothing is expected that shall a.stound, anil notliing cun be excused 
which is low and coarse. We might cite as an illustration of this, tlie edi¬ 
torial tact displayed in an annind of great pretensions Li'-t yciur, one of the 
most ex<|aisitc iu art ever got up—the illustrations spirited and superb, and 
well deserving patronage, but the effect of them deti'riorated by unredeemed 
vulgarity in the literary department. We know not, from having no skill 
in heraldry, to whom Air- Pringle has dedicated his volume; but as we are 
certain, from tlie description, that it oatioot be her who “ dignifies the ducal 
place” of his Grace of St. Alban's, we are eatisfied. 'Phe prologue, in imita¬ 
tion of the olden time, is very happy. Spoleto,” by the editor, is the onl^ 
piece we have room to copy, for it must lie recollected we have, iu tliis arti¬ 
cle, to dispose of ten or a dozen works, all similar, yet all different; all 
•'igrecable and beautiful, though perhaps not iJl equally so. 
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SPOLETO. 

A scene such as we plrture in our dreams ; 

Grey castled rocks, green woods, and glittering streams; 

Mountains in massive grandeur towering high j 
Spires gleaming in the soft Ausonian sky; 

Groves, gardens, villas, iu their rich arrfty; 

Majestic ruins, glorious in decay ; 

Marvels by Art and Nature jointly wrought— 

' And every stone instinct with teeming thought: 

Such louk'st thou, fair Spoleto!—And the Art 
That through the eye speaks volumes to the heart, 
liifting the veil that envious distance drew. 

Reveals thee, bathed in lieauty, to our view ; 

Each feature so distinct—so freshly fair. 

We almost seem to scent thy mountain air~ 

Breathing upon us from you clump of pincSi, 

Where the blitlie goatherd *mid his flock rocHnes. 

How rich the landscape !—opiming, ns we look, 

To many a sacred fane and sylvan n(N>k ; 

While through the vale, by antique arches spanii'd, 

The river, like some stream of Fairyland, 

Pours its hriglit waters,—with deep solemn sound, 

As ii rehearsing to the locks around 

The tale of other times. Methinks I hear 

Its dreamlike murmur melting on the ear,— 

Telling of miglity chiefs whose decals suhlime 
Look out gigantic o*er tlie giilphs of Time ; 

Of the stern Airienu whose conquering ]M>\vers 
Recoil’d abasliM from these heroic towers ; 

Of him who^ when Rome's glorious days were gone. 

Built yon gi*im pile to prop Ills (Gothic throne ; 

Of Belisariiis, Nai*ses—But ’twere vain 
To weave such names into tins idle strain ; 

These mimldering mounds tiieir towering aims proclaim 
'^The historic hath given their acts to fame. 

Spoleto ! midst thy hills and storied piles, 

Thy classic haunts and legendary aisles, 

'Twere sweet, methinks, ere life hath pass'd away. 

Til spend one long, reflective summer’s day ; 

Beneath tliose (puet shades my limbs to <‘asl. 

And muse o'er all that links thee to the past ; 

To linger on, through twilight's wizai'd lioiir. 

Till the wan moon gleam'd high o’er rock and lower. 

And, with her necmmantic lustre strange, 

Int up the landscH})c with a soxCinii ihange— 

Gilding its grandeur into sad redei, 
liike a pule widow stately in her grief. 

So rose the scene on Rogjeus’ classic eye— 

And thus, emlialm’d in w'ords that ne'er could die, 

Its touching image had remain'd eiislirineil, 

Had he to verse transferr'd it from his mind. 

Far other fate awaits tliis rustic lay, 

Framed for tlie passing purpose of a day : 

Knongh for me if he its tone commend 
W'hom ’tis a pride and grace to call my Friend. 

The prose compositions harmonize well with the poetry in point of merit, 
and the simple elegance of the voluioe. ** 11 Vesuviano,*’ is well written and 
impressive. “ The Voyage Outi** iB a pleasing narration. " The Lover’s 
Leap," is a terrible story, but not so faithful to the truth oP nature, as it 
should have been. The " White Bristol,” by Banim, is good, as are all the 
other tales—equable and agreeable reading. But we must end, and proceed 
to the next Annual, in the order in which they reached and this is the 
Gem.’* ^ 
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Last year this Annual was remarkalile, rather for the puns and con¬ 
ceits wdiirh were bestrewed over it without mercy by its editor, than for 
careful selection, or a literary excellence rivallin*^ its compeers. Its engrav- 



Trioiito,'* by Martin, engraved by Smith, is an effective specimen of a sub¬ 
ject, in which that painter does not often figure. He has abandoned the 
gorge<uis, gloomy grandeur of the East for u Salvator Hosa scene, of wild 
subliiiiity, which we could wish he would pursue farther; the success of his 
}>encil so directcil is certain, liightning, it is true, is introduced, but if it 
were not, the character of the picture would remain the same. "The Love 
Letter/’ by Snnrkc, is a fine engriiving of Warren's. ** Verona/’ the sweet 
Verona, after Bonington, is good ; ami Cooper’s " JMameluke/’by Warren, 
is excellent; :s “ Hose Malcolm/’ by the same artist, engraved by Rolls; 
jiothing can he mioto spirited than the horses; the whole of the figures, too, 
are good. The infant " Bacchus,” brought by Mercury to tlie Nymplis, 
after Howard, by Edwards, is only outdone, if it be outdone, by the " Obe- 
rtui and 'J'lt.inin,” of the same arti'st, in the ])rcsent year’s ** Literary Sou¬ 
venir.” “ Tlie Coquette,” from ('halon, and the “ Stolen Interview,* from 
Stejdiaiioff, are very jileasing. "Tyre” is, to our seeming, a better en¬ 
graving than painting, in the matter of cunqio'^ition. Mliere are her im- 
niense fleets and warehouses, the bustle of commerce, and the riches of the 
world.^* AVe suppose the former are at sea, and the latter in the cellars. 
Will\it»’s " Saturday Night ” is AVilkie hinibclf, in his very best vein. The 
" Halt on tlie March” is good, and the " Cipsey Belle” very interesting and 
cliaractcribtic. AVe now advert to the literary department, and find a very 
great improvement indeed. AVe ha\e Keats, floracc Smith, Delta, Mal- 
i'olm, Norton, Bow ring, Hogg, T. Ro'-coe, Don '1'. de Trueha, C. B. Sheri¬ 
dan, James Montgomery of Sheffield, Cunningham, Jjord Nugent, Miss 
Bowles, .1 ('arne, AVraiighiim, Harvey, tiie imlefatigablc llowiits, Clare, 
Kenne\, and several either well known writers, either inverse or prose; 
as usual, it is difficult to select, so as to have a due regard to our limits, and 
not be deemed ])artial. 'I'lie following is from the pen of tlie late John 
Keats The sonnet by Richard IIow'iU. 


Ill a drear-inghn*d Becomher, 

Too hapjiy, happy Tree ! 

Thy branches ne’er remember 
Their green felicity. 

The North cannot undo them 
AVith a sleety -whistle through them; 
Nor frozen thawings glue them 
Fi*om budding at the prime! 

In a drear-iiighted December, 

Too happy, happy Brook ! 

Thy buhblmgs ne’er remember 
Apollo’s summer look ; 

But with a sweet forgetting, 

They stay their crystal fretting, 
Never-never petting 
About the frozen time ! 

Ah! would ’twere so w-ith inauy 
A gentle Girl and Boy! 

But were there ever any 
AVrithed not at pass^ joy 
To know the change and feel it, 
Wlicn there is none to heal it, 

Nor numbed sense to steel it. 

Was never told in rhyme 
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fOKXET TO AN GARLV VIOLET. 

One* on tJiib shi^IterVl )'Aiik, am) only onv: 

Khu* comer o( rude March ! Uig hrst to ijhoiv 
A hmile of triumph o’er the seaMOii Kone,— 

White ia the winds as is tlie drifted snow. 

ITnteuded thou dost wear a riuHirful look, 

Oieerful as unto kindi-ed sweets aliiiHl y 
And from thee seems content bieuthcd round this nook. 

With thine own w'orth and grace self-satisded. 

Here art thou safe, now largest shifts are strewn 
In sliafielcss wrecks about the restless sea * 

Here dost thou smile, now giant arms are blown 
From onks, and pines lie pntstrate on the lea. 

Quiet in storms! Beauty in dearth 1 What |>ower 
Is in thy iowlinessi sweet simple flower! 

I'he prosse tales of the Clem” are also very fair in merit, and we may 
jufitly hail this Annual as well established in its claims to puhlh; I'avonr. 

Since last year the “ Anniversary ^is defunct. I’he ” Ilijoii,” wliieh came 
to our hands the last of the series, is this year got up with increased elegance. 
If we have fault to And with it, it is that we miss the stamp of antujiiity 
about its beautiful embellishnicnts which gave it before siieb nn snr ot the 
olden time. CJne, indeed, we have, in Lady JaneCTrey, from De Heere, en¬ 
graved by Dean, must charmingly. Wo wish Mr. Pickering had kept uj> this 
unique feature of Ids Annual. The first engraving is by Knsoin, from l^au- 
rcnce, a likeness of the King, when a much younger man than at present; the 
second a beautiful little head by the same artist, culled “ Ada,"' quite a gem. 
The ** Africcin Daughter,” from Bonington, follows, well engraved by l>ang- 
ster. The “ Bag Piper,** hy Fox, from Wilkie ; “ Milton’s composing between 
his two Daughter'i,” bv Kn^oni, from Stothard, and “ Kosalind and CVlia,” 
(not at all to our niiiul,) from Stotliard, hy I^heljis; witli the “ Blue Bell," by 
Fox, from Hastings, complete this elegant little Annual. In the literary pari, 
at which we could <mly cursorily glance from lack of time, there does not 
seem to be any failure of past liharacter. We have only space to cojiy a sti ik¬ 
ing sonnet by a inait remarkable for talent and error. Fgo Foscolo, on hiinscU. 

A furrow'd brow, intent anil tlei»p«.siink csyes. 

Fair hair, lean clieekn, and mind, and aspect bold ; 

The prtMid quick lip, wIutc seldom smiles ansc. 

Bent head, and iixie-roiiiiM neck—-breaRt rough .old lold. 

Limbs well composed , siiiqile ill dress, yet c)iou<\ 

Swift or to move, act, think, or thought untold , 

'i'cinperatc, firm, kind, unused to flatlet iiig lies , 

Adverse to the world, adverse to me ol'old. 

Oft-times alone and monniful. Evermore 
Most pensive—all unmoved by hope or fcMi* 

Hy shame made timid, and by anger brave. 

My subtle reason speaks: but, ah ! I rave ; 

*Twixt vice and virtue, hardly know t(» »U cr 
Death may forme have fauis and rest in store. 

Since Inst year, we have heard tliat another religious Annual is to ap¬ 
pear, for which, of all names, that of 'I’lie Emanuel * has been selected. 
This, from its title, will, no doubt, be something startling to the “ faithful"— 
we sav nothing about the adoption of tlic name till the work is before us. 
A ztMjlogical Annual has also appeared, which w'e have nut yet seen. 

Mr.lloscoe has brought out his‘^Juvenile Keepsake,” which we noticed 
last year, when it commenced. It is designed for youth of more advanceil 
years than that of Mi-s.Watts, and is got up with care and attention truly 
praiseworthy. Its contributions are from pens ot known celebrity; it is 
scrupulously pure in sentiment, us may be expected from the high moral 
character of its editor, and may be safely put into the hands of those for 
whom it is designed. Mrs. Watts’s “ Juvenile Souvenir” is foremost in the 
excellence of the engravings this year, and is udmii'tddy adapted for children. 
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the contents being as simple and clear ns possible i a thing it requires tact to 
inunsige, and a knowledge of infant years to arrange. 'ITierc are eleven pic¬ 
tures, none of which will accustom the young eye to distortion of form and 
ill-proportioned fnitline. Tlie contents are by well-known authors, and the 
preface exhibits correct views of the true nature of such a work. 

Mrs. S. V. Hjill hsis brought out her '‘Juvenile Forget me Not” for IflSO, 
in a superior style ev'en to that of last year, which we then commended. 
The engravings are good, and the contributors distinguished in the literary 
world. The activity of this lady is highly c<»mmendable, and the powers she 
displays in many of her coni]H>sitions are of the fii*st order, Mr. Ackermann 
has :dM» this year published a “Juvenile Annual,” under the sjunc title as 
Mrs, Hairs. The engravings are good ; it is edited by Mr. Shoberl. A sort, 
of literary sparring has commenced respecting the adoption of the title, wliich 
It is ii(»t our province to enter upon, wisliing all and every of these attcm|»ts 
tlie success they merit, and hailing them all as vast imjirovenients iijum the 
old works for youth. 

\W have now mentioned of these beautiful works all published, we believe, 
save one. We Jiear tliat a new and interesting work, called “ I’he Laudscape 
Annual,” of which we have seen several of the plates, is alamt to appear; 
and it is suflicJent to say they are of the first order, being got uji by that ex¬ 
cellent artist Mr. Heath, whose activity and talent are so well known. 'J here 
are to be twenty-six fine engravings of celebrated scenes; and in this work 
the literary department is in ox])erienccd bands, and the artists* engravings 
will have justice from the pen of Mr, *^1', Roscoe, whose ability for isuch a task 
it is not for us to <piestion. We must now take leave of those interestintr 
volumes until 1S;J1, wdien wc have little doubt we slialJ hail farther improve¬ 
ments. Such is tlie effect of honest rivalry, or, as Mr. I’riugle has it in Uiis 
year's “ FrhmdshipV Offering,“A generous rivalry in merit,’*—the hold and 
emulative spirit of Hritisii enterprise and imliist/y- 


TO MARY. 

An, joyous spirit! radiant star! 

Through ISorrow's gloom discern'd afar. 

Still do those cheering beams impart 
Life, joy, and gladness to iny heart! 

No meteor glance was thino which stole 
Through the dark confines of my soul- 
'J’hy light Avas Heaven’xS ethereal ray, 
fta path, devotion’s hallow’tl way. 

A rainbow thou, in troublous skies, 

A seraph form, in Love's disguise. 

With just so much alloy, as told 
Thy spirit cast in liuman mould ; 

And, should Perfection steal that dross, 

1 *d count t//y gain nit/ heaviest loss! 

Since that alone has power to bind 
Thy steadfast to my erring mind! 

For, ^! should Caution teach those eyes 
To hint the cold, the harsh surmise; 

Or bid thy lip, in converse, feign 
A less heart-flowing, guileless strmn—^ 
Should Time thy bwni’s warmth impair. 

And goodness, 0Dly> claim thy care; 

If in the balance mily laid. 

Each veni;d fault be strictly laid— 

Should Candour e’er forsake thy side. 

Or half those cliiihiig woes hetide— 

Though f might deem thy judgment mended, 
*^1110 history of our b>vo« wore ended 
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Hamblings of a dksultory man, no. \i. 

The Field of Poitiers.—The Diligence. 

** h is very strange,” said I, “ that no one can tell me where it lies/* 

But I forgot that the French never remember the battles they lose; 
and as here, their kingdom was overthrown, and its king taken pri¬ 
soner, they of course made the more haste to forget it. So 1 desired 
my guide to conduct me to the Pierre Lev4e, and resolved to seek the 
field of battle by myself. 

Tt is simply a Celtic monument the Pierre Levee, and is only curious 
from its insulated situation ; but as I always like to have the best in¬ 
formation going, T asked the guide what he thought of it. 

Common people haVe two ways of disposing of things that they 
would not else know what to do with. If they want to send them 
away, they send them to the devil. If they do not know where they 
come from, they bring them from heaven. This latter was the case 
with my guide and the Pierre Lev6e; so he told me, that it bad 
dropped from the skies four hundred thousand years ago! 

As this is a more probable account than any I have read or heard of 
concerning these Celtic monuments, and as it fixes the date precisely, 1 
feel myself bound not to withhold it from the world. 

1 sought for the field of battle by myself, and a long and weary 
search it was. No one could give me any account of it, and many had 
never heard of any battle there at all. There was a spot struck me at 
length, as offering the most probable position. 1 pitched the Black 
Prince’s camp on a small rising ground, and disposed King John’s army 
round about him, so that he could not escape. There was a wood that 
covered the archers just in front; and a wide open space, having the 
advantage of the field, which I filled up with horse. Then there was 
a body of strung men-at-arms resting on the village below, flanked by 
the spears of the guard ; and down between the English and the river, 
was the whole division of lUbemont and Clermont. 1 drew it out in 
my own mind as cleaily as possible. It was as fine a battle as ever was 
seen ; and I set my heart on its being just there. 

There was a group of peasants playing at the door of a grange, and 
as 1 saw one whose face 1 liked, 1 went up and asked him whether 
there had not once been a famous battle there. ’ But he made me half 
angry by telling me, No, that it was farther on.” He overthrew all 
my host, as completely as Edward did that of France. “ Tenez, 
Monsieur,” said he, you see that high tree in the distance; if you 
walk straight towards it, about a quarter of a league on this side, you 
will find a heap of large stones, which we call les pierres brunes. You 
are tlien on the field of battle.” I asked If he was sure?” He was 
certain, he said; for that he had ploughed there often, and many a 
large bone and rusty piece of armour had he turned up with the plough¬ 
share. 

Tliey were almost the words of H^gil:— 

“ Scilicet et tempus veni^t, cum finibus illis 
Agricola, incurvo terram molitus aratro, 

Exesa inveniet scabr4 rubigine pila : 

Aut gravibiis rastris galeas pidsabit inanes, 

UraiuUaque efTossis mirabitur ossa sepulcrls.'* 
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1 followed the peasant’s directions, and found myself certainly in the 
midst of that field where the few struggled against the many, and con¬ 
quered; where the mild warrior received his fallen enemy as a bro¬ 
ther, and taught him, if not to forget, to bear his captivity. Were 
there many such adversaries, mankind would blush to draw a sword. 

And it was liere that there were deeds of valour and of strength, of 
cruelty and generosity, and fury and calmness, of inconsiderate daring 
aud cool, calculating wisdom, and all that sum of good and evil which 
buys the bauble glory. 

And for what did they bleed, for what did they fall—the heroes of 
that splendid field of carnage? To be forgotten ? to have their bones 
turned up and ground by the iron of the plough, and their unhonoured 
dust trodden by the peasant’s heel! The knight's sword rusting in 
peace beside his enemy's corslet, and the ashes of the coward and the 
biave amicably mingling in their native earth. ’J'o be forgotten! Their 
veiy burial-place unknown but to the hind whose ground they fattened 
with their blood, and the pale antiquary who rakes amongst their bones 
for something ancient! The deeds that, even in dying, they fondly 
fancied would be immortal, overwhelmed beneath the lumber of his¬ 
tory, or blotted out by fresher comments on the same bloody theme! 
The names they thought engraved deeply in the column of Fame, erased 
by Time's sure destroying hand! The thrones they fought for, and the 
realms they won, passed unto other dynasties; and all the object of 
their mighty daring as unachieved as if they had not been! 

Such is the history of every field of battle. * 

By tins time we had given up the system of posting. A man w^ho 
does not travel in the diligence loses one half of what he ought to see. 
From Voitiers to Angouleme, we had two places in the cotipCj or front 
part. Our companion was a tall, good-looking man, who at first did 
not make any great sliovv of politeness. He had been a military roan, 
and )ierhaps took us for what French soldiers were accustomed to call 

Bekins. Marshal-once being invited to dine with Talleyrand, was 

much after the hour appointed. ** We have waited for you, Sir,” said 
Talleyrand, on his arrival. The Marshal said he could not help it, that 
he had been detained by a Pekin just as he was going out. “ What 
do you call a Pekin ?” asked the statesman. 

“ Nous appellons Pekin,” replied the Marshal, tout ce qui n'est pas 
militaire.” 

C'est cotnme nous,” said Talleyrand, coolly; nous appellons mili¬ 
taire, tout ce qui n’est pas civil.” 

Our companion, however, soon fell into conversation. It is a bait 
that a Frenchman cannot resist; and now he was as polite and agree¬ 
able as he had at first been repulsive; but when he found that I was 
not only acquainted with many persons he himself knew, but was also 
fond of all field sports, his civility knew no bounds. Nothing would 

satisfy him but a promise that we would visit him at M-, where he 

was Receiver-general, and there he would give us inexhaustible amuse¬ 
ment both in hunting and shooting. Pardon me, my dear Count, if 
this ever falls into your hands; but when you can be so amiable a com¬ 
panion as you afterwards proved, you ou^t never to repel a poor 
stranger, who lies at your mercy for the comfort of a long journey I 
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We stayed hut a day at An^onlenie. Indeed, there is nothing beau¬ 
tiful in the town, except the view from the height on which it is placed; 
and nothing amusing, except the Marine School, which the French Go¬ 
vernment has placed here, in the most inland position it could find. 

On the arrival of the diligence which was to carry us on to Bor¬ 
deaux, we found that all the places were taken but four. I forget wdio 
was in the cmtjye^ in the centre there was the strangest mixture that 
can be imagined. There was a Bordeaux merchant, three nuns, u 
libertine officer of dragoons, and two pointer dogs his companions. 

In the rotonde with us were the keeper of the bureau dcs diligenves, 
(or stage-coach office,) and his daughter. If any one was to draw her 
picture from the same class in England, how much mistaken they 
would be. She was every thing that youth, and beauty, and simple 
elegance could make her. Set her in a drawing-room and call her a 
princess, and there was nothing in her manners to give the lie to the ap¬ 
pellation. Slie had never before been from her home, and was now 
going to see the great fair at Bordeaux ; and she was as eager upon it 
as youth and curiosity could make her. But there was no inelegance 
about it; her sensatibhs were always gracefully expressed, and seemed 
to amuse her as much as any one else. 

As the sun rose the next morning, and shone in at the window of the 
diligence, the light fell upon her fair face and braided dark hair, as she 
lay asleep upon the shoulder of her father, who ga/.ed upon her closeti 
eyes and motionless features, with that peculiar look of soft affection 
alone to be seen in the face of a parent. It was as lovely a picture as 
I ever saw. 


FAREWELL TO LOVE. 

I jiAi) a heart that doated once in passion’s boundless pain, 

And though the tyrant 1 abjured, I could not break his chain; 

But now that Fancy's tire is quench’d, and ne’er can burn anew. 

1 Vc bid thee, Love, for all my life, adieu! adieu! adieu! 

] 'vc known, if ever mortal knew, the spells of beauty’s thrall. 

And if my song has told them nut, my soul has felt them all; 

But passion robs my peace no more, and Benuty's witching 8wa> 

Is now to me a star that’s fall’n—a dream that s pass’d away. 

Hail! welcome tide of life, when no tumultuous billows roll, 

How wond’rous to myself appears this halcyon calm of soul! 

The wearied bird blown o'er the deep would sooner quit its shore, 
Than 1 would cross the gulf again that time has brought me o'er. 

Why say they Angels feel the flame ?—Oh, spirits of the skies! 

Can love liko ours, that doats on dust, in heavenly bosoms rise?— 

Ah mi; the hearts that best have felt its power, the best con tell, 
I'hat peace on earth itself begins, when Love has bid farewell. C- 
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K1CHUL1I£U: A TALK. 

The Cardinal dc Richelieu haa, we think, at last met with a com¬ 
petent historian. His eminence (his ** bad eminence,”) required a 
Pliny to show fortli in proper colours the sad doings of his reign, and 
lo! one has started fortit suddenly in the person ol Mr, James. The 
times of Richelieu were fertile in events,—so fertile, indeed, that we our¬ 
selves (he It said in modesty) have frequently liad it in design to try 
the patience of the town with a story or a drama on the subject. We 
are very willing, however, to resign our pen to the agreeable author 
before us, whose work we will now proceed to consider. 

The faults of a book form, to our mind, the most tedious part of 
the critic’s labour: unless, in truth, they are of that racy and florid 
sort whicii we once were accustomed to meet with, when some gentle¬ 
man of the Emerald isle, or Shakspcare-clipping clergyman, ventured 
out for the hr&t time, and wTotc himself down goose” in pompous 
print. Then it was sport, as well as justice, to tame the rashness of 
the one and diminish the conceit of the other. But now the Irish are, 
(with one single exception,) perhaps our best novel-writers ; and even 
the Church has scut forth its powerful children, w'ho have gathered abun¬ 
dant laurels in the lields of letters. Neither does our author afford us 
any opportunity of manifesting oiir wit at his expense ; his faults being 
of a somewhat ordinary character, and bearing, we thinks but a very 
slender proportion to his excellencies. To sum them up in a few words 
and dismiss them,—they are, occasional flippaYicics, (especially at the 
heads of his chapters), now and then a want of purpose and consc(|nent 
tediousness in the narrative, and a too great generosity in bestowing 
upon his inferior characters more o])portunity than they dcdcrve of wea¬ 
rying the reader with their conversation. 

To make amends for those things, however, (and he makes rich 
amends,) our author has thrown together a series of characters and 
scenes which bear extraordinary promise. The book is a book of per- 
toimance also, but it is a first work, and there is therefore, at tunes, a 
show of immaturity about it, which detracts somewhat from its positive 
rncnc, at the same time that it raises greater hopes of the future. And 
we confess that wc do not care to see the first work of a young man 
carrying an air of precision and completeness about it. We prefer 
sometlii'ig spontaneous,—a daring and a confidence in the subject,—a 
strong, although irregular, exhibition of talent—alternating from excel¬ 
lence into detect,— beyond a more level accomplishment of purpose, 
which leads one to suspect that the writer has cautiously put forth his 
uttermost strcngtli at the outset, and that we must look for nothing 
greater hereafter. 

'i'he story of Richelieu is the story of the decline and fall of the great 
Cardinal of that name, who, according to all account, appears to have 
combined the talent and ambition of Wolsey with all the tyranny and 
ferocity of Nero, The main interest of the book consists in thedeve- 
lopement of the fortunes of the Comte de Blenau and Pauline dc Beau¬ 
mont,—relieved, however, and enriched by some account of the transac¬ 
tions and characters of the period. Ail these are sketched easily and 

—--- Hr— - 

* Kiriu*lioUj a Tiilo ot Frrtiin*. In a v<»U, ttvo. 
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unaffectedly* and some of them with uncommon felicity. Indeed* we 
are not sure but that a considerable portion of the pleasure which we 
derive from reading the volumes before us* consists in the want of pre¬ 
tension of the author, and in the non-exhibition of that morbid sensibility 
which runs through the works of so many contemporary writers. This* 
and the talent for painting and separating characters* in which our au¬ 
thor may challenge a comparison with any writer of the time,—except¬ 
ing only the great Scotch novelist* and perhaps one or two Irish authors* 
are the distinguishing good qualities of Mr. James, He does not strug¬ 
gle too much for effects* nor sacrifice one portion of his history, in 
order to make a few .points tell witii redoubled force; but steers on 
quietly and gallantly to the main objects; and when there, wisely 
trusts to the circumstances before him for inspiration. This is the safer 
and more legitimate plan; and we cannot forget how well it has an¬ 
swered in the Waverley novels, or how much it excels those feverish 
and unnatural displays of passion which occur occasionally in the works 
of our present writers* betraying weakness in themselves, and yielding 
almost as much pain as pleasure to their readers. They are, to the inte¬ 
rest excited by the Scotch novels, what the German horrors are to the 
dramas of Shakspeare—more exciting for the moment possibly, but 
revolting to our common-sense, and seldom impressing us with a per¬ 
manent interest. 

But we have spoken of the character of Richelieu, and it is but fair 
to specify those which we consider as good. They are Louis the Thir¬ 
teenth ^in the latter part" of whose reign the story is cast); Anne of Aus¬ 
tria, his wife; the Cardinal de Richelieu, and his elive Chavigni; Cinq 
Mars; Fontrailles; Lafemas, and others, of the higher class, together 
with Martevillc, the governor of the Bastile; Jacques Chatpilleur; 
Villa Grande; and various other worthies of a lower grade. There is 
no mistaking one for the other of these personages. Louis, the king, 
is touched with very great skill, we think—he is not overdone. We do 
not tliink that any one (we make no exception) need be ashamed of 
having drawn this character. Anne of Austria* his wife* is well-managed; 
and the portrait of the heroine is agreeable enough. Of Richelieu him¬ 
self there is but a slight sketch, but what there is, is good ; and Cha¬ 
vigni is admirably imagined. If the execution of his character had 
been equal to the conception of it* (and we scarcely think that this is 
the case,) it might have stood a competition with any thing of the kind. 
It is* as i'ar as \vc recollect* original; and the elements of good and ill 
—of prejudice and good sense—of kindness of heart and cruel policy* 
arc so intimately mingled, and so true to nature, as to compel from us 
the acknowledgment of our unqualified approbation. The Sieur Mar- 
tcville, too, who whites himself gentleman,'* (a Norman gentleman,) 
is a capital compound of the bully and the bravo; the liberality of his 
actions and opinions, his unconstrained air* the ease with which he 
shifts from his rusty cuirass into a silken doublet; his pride of birth 
(which he recollects only when he is required to marry a waiting-maid), 
and, finally* his roistering* swaggering, lordly character after marriage, 
together with his unaffected contempt for the sixth Madame Marte- 
ville, stamp him as one of the most amusing as well as effective per¬ 
sonages whom we have iwiy encountered in the land of fiction. 

The reader will conclude, from what we have said, that the merit of 
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Richelieu lies chiefly in the developement of character. But there is 
great merit in the narrative alsoi and considerable vigour in the dia¬ 
logue. It is not easy, by means of any extract which our limits will 
permit us to give, to convey to the reader any adequate idea of the |{ood 
qualities of the book. A sample ” of a work in three volumes, &m-* 
prehending more than a score characters, and ranging in its tone to the 
extremes of vivacity and pathos, must necessarily be imperfect. Ne¬ 
vertheless, we will venture to take one passage, (longer, indeed, than we 
are in the habit of admitting,) in order to show that a portion of our 
eulogy is not undeserved. The reader will understand that, by the in¬ 
trigues of Richelieu, the King is induced to believe that his wife is 
guilty of a traitorous correspondence with Spain* She is brought be¬ 
fore the Council of State, and arraigned> 

At that moment, the huissenr threw open the door of the council-cham¬ 
ber, and the Queen, with her ladies, entered, and found themselves in the 
presence of the King and all his principal ministers. In the centre of the 
room, strewed with various papers, and materials for writing, stood a long 
table, at the top of which, in a seat slightly raised above the rest, sate Louis 
himself, dressed, as was usual with him, in a suit of black silk, without any 
ornament whatever, except three rows of su^r-loaf buttons of polished jet 
—if these could be considered as ornamental. His hat, indeed, which he 
continued to wear, was looped up with a small string of jewels; and the fea¬ 
ther, which fell much on one side, was buttoned with a diamond of some va¬ 
lue ; but these were the only indications by which his apparel could have 
been distinguished from that of some poor avou^, or grefper tie la conr, 

“ Oil the right-hand of the King was placed the Cardinal de Richelieu, in 
his rubes ; and on the left was the Chancellor Kvguier- BouthilJicrs, ('hn- 
vigni, Mazarin, and other members of the council, filled the rest of the seats 
round the table; but at the farther end was a vacant space, in front of which 
the Queen now presented herself, facing the chair of the King. 

There was an angry sjiot on Louis's brow, and as Anne of Austria en¬ 
tered, he continued playing with the hilt of his sword, without once raising 
his eyes toward her. The Queen’s heart sank, but still she bore an undis¬ 
mayed countenance, w'hile the C'ardinal fixed upon her the full glance of his 
dark commanding eyes, and, rising from his seat, slightly inclined his iiead 
at lier approach. 

Ihc rest of the Council rose, and Chavigni turned away his eyes, with 
an ill-defined sensation of pain and regret; but the more subtle Mazarin, 
ever watchful to court good opinion, whether for present or future purposes, 
glided quietly round, and ]>laced a chair for her at tlie table. It was an 
action not forgotten in after-days. 

A moment’s pause ensued. As soon as the Queen was seated, Richelieu 
glanced his eye towards the countenance of the King, as if to instigate him 
to open the business of the day; but Louis's attention was deeply engngerl 
in his sword-knot, or at least seemed to be so, and the Cardinal was at length 
forced to proceed himself. 

^ Your Majesty’s presence has been desired by the King, who is like a 
god in justice and in equity,* said Richelieu, proceeding in that bold and 
figurative style, in which all his public addresses were conceived,—‘ in order 
to enable you to cast off> like a raiment that has been soiled by a foul touch, 
the accusation which has been secretly made against you, and to explain 
some parts of your conduct, which, as aouds between the earth and the sun, 
have come between yourself and your royal husband, intercepting the beams 
of bis princely approbation. All thin your Majesty can doubtless do; and the 
King has permitted the Council to hear your exculpation from your own 
lips, that we may trample under our feet the foul suspicions that appear 
against you.* 

< Lord Cardinal,’ replied the Queen, calmly, but firmly, * I wonder at 
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the boldness of your langui^. llemembcr> Sir, whom it is that you thus 
presume to suldress—^the wifo of your Sovereign, Sir, who sits there, bound 
to protect her from insult and from injury/ 

‘ (.Vase, cease. Madam!’ cried Louis, breaking silence. * First prove 
yourself innocent, and then use the high tone of innocence, if you will.* 

you, my Lord,’ replied the Queen, ‘ I am ready to answer every 
thing, truly and faithfully, us a good wife and a good subject; but not to that 
aiidatuous vassal, who, in oppressing and insulting me, but degrades your 
authority and weakens your power/ 

“ ‘ Spare your invectives, M^ulam,’ said the Cardinal calmly, ‘ for, if 1 he 
not much mistiiken, before you leave this chamber you will be obliged to 
acknowledge all that is (x>ntained in the paper before me; in wdiich case, the 
bad opinion of your Majesty would be as t)io roar of the idle wind, that hurt- 
eth not the niariner on shore.’ 

* My Lord and Sovereign,’ said the Queen, addressing Louis, without 
deigning to notice the Cardinal, * it seems that some evil is laid to my 
charge; will you condescend to infonn me of what crime 1 am accused, that 
now calls your Majesty’s anger upon me?—If loving you too well,—if la¬ 
menting your frequent absence from me,—if giving my whole time and cure 
to your children, he no crimes, tell me, my Lord, tell me, what 1 have done!’ 

^ Wliat you have done, Madam, is easily told,’ exclaimed Louis, his eyes 
flashing hre. * Cvive me tliat paper, Lord Cardinaland passing hastily from 
article to article of its contents, he continued—‘ Have you not, contrary to 
my exju'ess command, and the command of the Coundl, corresponded with 
Philip of Spain? Have you not ]dayed the spy upon the plans of iny Go¬ 
vernment, and caused the defeat of my armies in Flanders, tlie lo«^es of the 
Protestants in (fermany, the failure of all our schemes in Italy, by the^m- 
furniation you have conveyed? Have y«iu not written to Don Francisco de 
Meih», ;iJid your cousin tlije Archduke? Have you not-’ 

* Never, never I’ exclaimed the Queen, clasping her l.ands, ‘ so help me 
Heaven!’ 

“ ‘ What!* cried Louis, dasliiug the paper angrily upon the tabh', ‘ darest 
thou deny what is as evident as tlie suu in the noon-day sky ? Homembor, 
Madam, that your minion, i>e Blenau, is in tlie Bastille, and will soon forfeit 
his life upon the scaffold, if bis obstinacy docs not make him die under tlie 
question/ 

‘ For i>oor Do Blemiu’s sake, my Lord,’replied the (Jucen,—for the 
sake of as noble, and as innocent a man as ever was the victim of tyranny, 
I will tell you at once that 1 have written to Plilllp of Spain, iny own dear 
brother. And who can blame me, my Lord, for loving one who has always 
loved me? But 1 know my duty better than ever once to iiieutlon even the 
little that T knew of the public affairs of this kingdom; and far less, your 
Majesty, did I jiry into secret plans of State policy, for the purpose of di¬ 
vulging them. My letters, my Lord, were wholly domestic 1 spoke of my¬ 
self, of my husband, of my children. 1 spoke as a woman, as a wife, and a 
inotlier; but never, niy Lord, as a Queen; and never, never as a spy V " 

If the reader be insensible to the quality of the foregoing extract, 
we despair of convincing him of its goodness, by any argument or as¬ 
severation of ours. Yet we ^ust, nevertheless, be excused for saying 
that it appears to us to possess great beauty, as well as considerable 
pathos; utterly free both from drivi'lling and exaggeration. Yet, 
after all, it is but a slight specimen; and wc may have arrived at 
our opinions (even of this particular scene) by reading, as it were, vp 
to it, and only by traversing the whole previous history. Be this as it 
may, if the reader should (which we do not apprehend) ditfer with us 
on this subject, we will counsel him to read the volumes throughout. 
He will hud it to he a pleasant occupation at all events, and perhaps not 
an unprofitable task, ^ 
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We do not mean, in this slight notice^ to attempt to acquaint the 
reader with tlie principal incidents of the book. It is sufficient to say, 
briefly* that the Comte dc Blenau, the hero, (the lover of Pauline de 
Beaumont,} after escaping assassination, and actually encountering a 
broken head in the forest of Mantes, is safely lodged in his Majesty's 
prison of the Bastille, by the contrivances of the contriving Richelieu. 
The ground of his detention is a suspicion that he has been " aiding 
and abetting” the Queen to corres^ioiid with the enemies of the State. 
The Queen herself is arraigned during the time of De Blenau’s impri¬ 
sonment, but denies boldly, as wc have seen, all traitorous correspon¬ 
dence, She is, in fact, innocent; but Richelieu, hoping to extract some 
evidence against her from the confession of De Blenau, puts him also 
upon his trial. Previously to this, he is privately interrogated by 
rafema (a creature of the Cardinal), hut nothing being obtained, he is 
brought before the King and his minister ; and is about to he put to the 
torture fur contumacy, when a note is delivered to him from the Queen, 
admonishing him to state all that he has done in her affairs. lie has 
now no further scruple, but confessing the particulars of his services, 
entirely exonerates the Queen fiom all blame. Louis, upon this, per¬ 
ceives the malignity of Uiclielieu’s accusations; his Queen is raised to 
favour, after a long disgrace, and the sentence of banishment, passed 
by Richelieu upon Dc Blenau, is annulled in the Cardinafs presence. 
'I'his is the lirst step of the great minisltrs descent. 

During the imprisonment of onr hero, Pauline de Beaumont—in order 
to apprise him of certain (acts necessary to his exculpation or defence 
— succeeds in entering the Bastille, (in the dress of lier waiting-maid,) 
as the daughter of a woodman who is conlhied ihore, and whose chil¬ 
dren are allowed to visit him. She is seizid, however, on her return, 
by one of the emissaries of Chavigiii, and conducted, disguised as she 
is, into the statesman’s presence. And here (voL. ii. p. 260) our au- 
rlior has managed to present as pretty a picture as we remember to 
iiave nad for a long time in any work of fiction. The heroine is sitting 
in a chair of dark green velvet in the hbuse of Chavigni, distressed and 
fluttered by her seizure and forgetful of her assumed character, with 
the iiundsome and lordly statesman before her ; when he taunts her with 
her disguise, which she instantly, of course, recollects. rich cos¬ 

tumes of die time, the contrast between the personages, and the pretty 
look of vexation and shame in the lady’s countenance, the nobility and 
beauty of which surmounts the homeliness of her dress, might, we think, 
he turned to an excellent account. Our version of the matter is, we 
confess, but a poor one; but we think that some of the very clever 
artists,* (wliose works we have seen at the house of Mr. Roberts, of 
Pcrcy-street,) would turn their attention to this subject, aiul do—what 
Mr. Bonington has done before them. 

There are various other pictures which we might select from the 
volumes of Richelieu—and fifty passages of merit which we might quote 
—hut why should we perplex the reader with our ojnniuns, or strive to 
bias his taste unnecessarily ? It is surely enough to say, that we have 

* We inteiul, some clay or other, to devote a paper ti» thiii bubjivt. We have 
seen sit the house of Mr. Koberts, (decidedly the best, place for modern drawings,) 
works of art not only by the more established painters, but also hy young men who 
want nutliing more than to be known m order to ensure their celebrity. 
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reaped great pleasure from the book—that we have read it twice over 
with undimi'nished interest—-and that we look forward with tlie greatest 
hope, and with some anxiety too (for wc would not be thought to have 
failed in our prophecies) for hia next work. Let him do bis best; we 
are sorry to say that this is but too frequently neglected by a success¬ 
ful author in his second performance; and we will ensure him a high 

: English writers. He has 
step more—and the goal is 


ana a lasting place among the pleasantes 
already attained an excellent station. One 


won 
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THE CORONATION OP CORINNA. 

The ringing shout of triumph 
Re-echo'd far and wide. 

And Rome sent forth her thousands 
As in her days of pride. 

When the red victor's cnariot 
Roird o'er the SacTed IVay, 

And waggons heap'd with jewels 
Out-mished the light of day. 

And there the kingly captive 
Walk'd barefoot and alone. 

With fetters for a sceptre. 

And a dungeon for a thrcuie! 

—Rut for thh peaceful triumph 
Norhlood or tears were pour'd ; 

The heart was fill she vanquish'd. 

And the conqueror was adored. 

Around the laiirell’d beauty 
Her friends and lovers came. 

And the wreath wliich bound her temples 
Was the pure reward of Fame! 

The Muses and the (traces 
Were captives in her train. 

And their spells were all the tribute 
Which enrich'd her brilliant nugri. 

Hill of three, hundred triumphs! 

A woman seeks tliee now— 

Give Genius the proud laurel 
Once twined for (Jlory’s brow! 

Roses are falling round her, 

And Love proclaims her fair, 

And Music's thrilling accents 
Swell on the joyous air. 

Glory^ and Love, and Beauty, 

Too much, too much tor ono! 

Her mom has risen in splendour. 

But storms will veil its sun. 

O \Foman!—fling, fling from thee 
The fatal torch of Fame J 
Thy charms were made for twilight— 
'Ihou diest iii its iiamc I 


C. M. W. 
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WUA.T HAS EMANCIPATION DONE FOR IRELAND? 

*‘WiiAT will Catholic Emancipation do for Ireland?” was the in¬ 
terrogatory which the opponents of tliat measure (called by many great 
men, a great one,) had, for years before its enactment, strenuously re¬ 
iterated. It was said in reply, that Catholic Emancipation would, by 
the removal of the causes for dissension, annihilate dissension itself— 
tliat it would banish those disastrous divisions which were the sources 
of not only national' rancour, but of crime, whicli, from its universality, 
became almost equally national—that tranquillity would be speedily re¬ 
stored, and that peace would lead commerce and capital into a country 
from which an agitation, bordering upon insurrection, had made them 
exiles—that the distinctions between Protestants and Roman Catholics 
would almost instantaneously vanish, and the feeling of common citizen¬ 
ship would supersede the artificial and odious relations of sect in which 
men were placed towards each other—that the ancient antipathy to 
England would not merely subside, but that the hostility which pre¬ 
viously prevailed, would be superseded by a lofty gratitude for the 
great boon of liberty—that the Union, which had hitherto consisted in a 
mere btatutc, would be converted into palpably beneficial results; and, 
that if Ireland had lost her existence as a province, she would become 
an integral portion of the empire, co-ordinate with England itself. 
These, and still warmer even than these, were the prophecies of those 
annunciators of I’elicity, who discovered in this single measure a remedy 
for every evil, and the origin of every good ; who believed that Eman¬ 
cipation would operate as a specific as immediate in its relief, as universal 
in its influence; and that nothing else would be required in order to 
convert a country beyond almost every other in the European system 
distracted and miserable, into a spot as happy as perfect civilization, 
equal laws, well-regulated habits, the general diffusion of weakli, and 
the unlimited propagation of intelligence, could render it. The event, 
wlncli was rcgaivied as the probable author of all this good, has taken 
pluct'; and m lieu of the former interrogatory, whicli was so long 
picsseu in earnest reiteration upon our cars, another has been substi¬ 
tuted; and instead of hearing it a^ikcd, “ What will Emancipation do ?*' 
we bear it every day inquired, “ What lias Emancipation done for Ire¬ 
land r 

The last lime this question was put to me, I happened to be sitting 
at the table of a friend of mine, who, although he differed from me in 
politics and in religion, lias not allowed his polemical and theological pre¬ 
dilections to interrupt a friendship which has been of some years’ con¬ 
tinuance. He put the question to me with a good deal of taunting, 
anticipating that 1 should be unable to give him a satisfactory answer. 
I remained for n moment silent, and he availed himself of niy tacitur¬ 
nity to repeat the question. ** Has it,” he added, “realized those 
visions of prosperity which were spread out in all the gorgeousness of 
a splendid rhetoric before us? Has it at all contributed to calm the 
public mind, to charm the envenomed antipathies which are twined 
abput our hearts, and to make them let loose their hold; to in¬ 
troduce into society a more kindly and cordial demeanour ; to produce 
a confidence between the landlord and the tenant; to generate cordi¬ 
ality amongst those who st^d so much in need of all the mutualities of 
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good will; to induce men to confederate in the support of the law. 
instead of arraying themselves against it; to remove the old and almost 
inveterate grudge to Protestantism, and the country from which it has 
been imported; to associate the Catholic clergy with the State, to pave 
the way for education, and to render us a morsd, a religious, a peaceful, 
a united, an instructed, and English people ?*’ These questions were 
put to me with a strength and energy of interrogation, to which I should 
have found it difficult to make any sort of effective response, when, 
fortunately for me, three of the little children of my friend entered the 
room, and at once furnished me with a reply. They approached their 
father, and straight began to climb his knees in the usual emulative 
spirit of endearment, in order to share the kiss, which was the object 
of their infantine competition. . While the eldest, a girl of eight years 
of age, with beautiful eyes, and with her fine flaxen hair streaming over 
her shoulders and temples, was gaining the height for which she strug¬ 
gled. and fastening her arms, like tendrils, round the neck of her 
father, who, while he affected to push her away, was all the while help¬ 
ing her up to his embrace, I advanced, and laying my hand upon the 
child in such a way as to startle her. while she shrank back into the 
bosom of her father, I said, “ What has Emancipation done for Ire¬ 
land? You have the answer at your heart. It has saved your home 
from profanation—barred the doors of your bouse against rapine and 
against massacre—given you leave to hold your children in your bosom 
without trembling at the fate which lately impended over them—given 
you a security that the earnings of your honourable industry will de¬ 
scend to your offspring without the chances of spoliation, and afforded 
you a just ground for the conviction, that as the peace of your country 
has been secured against the tremendous hazards to which it was ex¬ 
posed, your children will grow up in the midst of happiness and of 
plenty, and in place of being the victims, as they were recently likely 
to be, of a terrific struggle, which, though delayed for years, was still 
receiving every day the ingredients of acceleration, will be safe from 
every peril; and when you are dead, t though you will not be altogether 
gone while they remain,) will be exempt from those calamities of which 
even the anticipated possibility is a disaster in itself.” 

This was my reply* Many of my readers may, at the first perusal, 
deem it to be fraught with exaggerated matter; but let them pause a 
little, and looking back, and as far as it cah be done with calmness 
and a cool and tranquil spirit, at what has befallen, let us endeavour 
to ascertain whether already Emancipation has done nothing for Ire¬ 
land. 

But a few months ago, in what condition were we placed ? There 
was a time, and it has only just gone by, when the man who was bold 
enough to state that the country was upon the verge of convulsion, 
would have provoked the Attorney-General, and called down his ex~ 
officio terrors upon bis head. It is not very surprising that the Go¬ 
vernment should have listened to those dismal announcements with 
great disrelish, and should have been unwilling that truths so formida¬ 
ble should be told. At present, however, in pointing to the danger 
which has been escaped, we have a deeper consciousness of our se¬ 
curity. and the rolling of the waves makes us only feel the firmness of 
the shore from which we survey their tremendous agitation. 
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In my opinion, and 1 have had some means of forming a correct 
estimate of the condition of the country, the state of Ireland was, be-* 
fore the settlement of the great question, terrible indeed. The local 
Government had been entirely superseded. A power had arisen, under 
the name of the Catholic Association, whose democratic inflacnce, ex¬ 
ercised' through the medium of the sacerdotal confederation which had 
been brought into alliance, engrossed all authority. No representative 
assembly ever presented to the people a more faitliful and express 
image of themselves. They were delighted with a government winch, 
in truth, consisted of themselves, or was, at least, the condensed and 
concentrated spirit of the seven millions over which it exercised an un¬ 
disputed and absolute sway. The Lord-Lieutenant and his secretary, 
and all the inferior machinery of the ordinary executive, together with 
the crown officers and the judges, were held at nought, when compared 
with the formidable Association, whose harangues were proclamations, 
and whose resolutions were law. From the Giant’s Causeway to Cape 
Clear, the two extremities of the country, there prevailed a sentiment of 
deep and imperturbable unanimity; and it is now useless to disguise 
it, tliat of that unanimity, a profound detestation of England, and a 
longing for retribution, were among the principal constituents. In the 
South of Ireland, under pretence of assembling for the purposes of re¬ 
conciliation, the peasantry met in bodies, which men accustomed to the 
calculation of the materials of whicli large masses are composed, esti¬ 
mated at twenty thousand men. The North presented a spectacle as 
strange, and even more alarming. Mr. Lawlcfss, without, I believe, 
intending to produce any sucli effect, gathered about him an assemblage 
of the Roman Catholic population, which exceeded any which had ever 
before been collected in Ireland; and, but for the providential interpo¬ 
sition of his own well-grounded apprehension of the consequences, this 
amazing body would have advanced upon their antagonists, and upon 
their first shock would have created a civil war. All this wliile the 
eyes of France and America were fixed upon Ireland. The journals of 
the former country teemed with paragraphs announcing the weakness 
to which England was reduced in this most vulnerable portion of her 
dominions ; and the leading speakers in the Chamber of Deputies did 
not hesitate to declare that an invasion would not only be justifiable as 
a measure of retaliation, hut would be attended with a certain success. 
In America, tlie whole population were brought into sympathy with 
Ireland ; and not only were the Irish refugees (a most active and pow¬ 
erful, as well as most vindictive set of men,) animated with all the zeal 
which die recollection of their supposed injuries had produced, but the 
great mass of the Republic was agitated with a strong feeling of interest 
for a country in which their national antipathy to hiOgland would be 
likely to find an aliment. The wrongs of the Irish Catholics made 
their way as far as Canada and Nova Scotia, and the allegiance of the 
Colonies was affected by the contagion, which 'extended itself beyond 
the Atlantic. He must be a sceptic, indeed, who can hesitate with 
respect to the results which must have ensued from such a condition 
of things. Invasion, civil war, and a massacre, upon a large scale, of 
the hated cast, would have inevitably taken place. Scarce a single gen¬ 
tleman in Tipperary, and in the other Southern counties, would huve 
escaped. More than the o)^inary horrors of civil war would have 
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attended the movement of an enormous mass of the peasantry, who 
Would have simultaneously arisen together, and, for a season at least, 
have swept all the mounds and boundaries of civilization before them^ 
The cataract would have been, for a long while, irresistible; and, in its 
progress, all that is dear, and valuable, and good, and useful, would 
have been carried down the gulf, into which it Would have been ulti¬ 
mately lost. What would have succeeded these events it is difficult to 
conjecture. It is not unlikely that England would have reconquered 
the desolation which her policy would have produced, and the desert 
to which Ireland would have been reduced, w'ould have been sub¬ 
divided amongst soldiers and adventurers in an universal confiscation. 
Or perhaps France would have laid her grasp upon this unfortunate 
country under the forms of an alliance, and established a Hiberno- 
Galilean Proconsulate at the Castle; or the people might have been 
left to themselves, and. raising an absolute democracy out of the 
ruins of every established institution, have built up a system of go¬ 
vernment, where the shouts of the multitude wouliL have furnisheil a 
legislature, and the guillotine would have provided a prompt executive; 
and of which the only advantage would have been, that each successive 
faction tliat got possession of authority, would, by inflicting justice 
upon their predecessors, have aflorded a precedent for its salutary ex¬ 
tension to themselves. 

The danger of these calamities has happily passed away, and if no 
other good had been attained, or were likely to be achieved, still the 
security in which we are at present placed, would aiford a noble refuta¬ 
tion of the disingenuous sophistries of those who insist that no benefit 
has as yet resulted from the measure, and who see, in the present state 
of things, nothing but a verification of their dismal and ominous an¬ 
nouncements. I am far from meaning to say that strong emotion does 
not still exist amongst all classes, and that we are still in an exceedingly 
uneasy condition, which it will require both wisdom and time, the ally of 
wisdom, to relieve ; but the passions which continue to be felt arc no 
more than the innocuous commotion which agitates the surface of the 
waters in the anchorage where we are moored at last; and where, al¬ 
though the vessel may continue to toss, and its heaving may be at¬ 
tended with discomfort, yet there is no ical danger to be apprehended, 
and there is no hazard that a single cable will be slipped, or that the 
vessel will be blown back into the deep. The asperities of party have 
not altogether subsided, but the revolutionary tendencies are entirely 
gone by. The Protestants of Ireland may be dissatisfied at the sud¬ 
den and unexpected equalization with those over whom they had ex¬ 
ercised an ascendency, to which habit had attached the attributes of a 
secondary nature. The Roman Catholics, upon the other hand, may 
ft‘cl that as yet they have not received any individual proofs that a con¬ 
siderable alteration in the system of patronage has taken place. Their 
craving for office, which is proportioned in its violence to the extent 
of its duration, has not been appeased. But although this over¬ 
anxious solicitude for place, attended with a suspicion, not unnatural in 
men who have been so often disappointed, that the course of practical 
delusion is to continue, may work for the present in a way which is 
more annoying than it is injurious; yet there can be no doubt that a 
feeling of loyalty, in the true and genuine signifleation of the word, 
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has begun to diffuse itself; and, even at this moment, I am convinced 
that, although a few months only have elapsed since the time that all 
Ireland was ready to start, at a signal, to arms, an attempt to seduce 
the great body of the people from tlieir allegiance to the empire, would 
utterly fail. I do not hesitate to declare it as my deliberate opinion, 
formed from opportunities of most minute and extensive observation, 
that if, before the Catholic Question had been adjusted, a small body of 
foreign forces, with a considerable supply of arms, had effected a de¬ 
scent upon the Irish coast, the great mass of the nation would have 
instantly joined them ; and I am equally confident, that if a great army 
of invaders were, under existing circumstances, to make so rash an ex¬ 
periment, the peasantry would not co-operate in such an undertaking ; 
and there is scarcely a Roman Catholic in the country raised beyond 
the debasement of agrarian scrfsliip, who would not rally under the 
standards of the State, and readily expose his life in the preservation ot 
those liberties, in which every Irishman now bears an equal, and, I may 
venture to call it, a glorious participation. 

It must not, however, be imagined that while I am thus enthusiastic, 
(for as 1 write, I feel myself a good deal excited by the preposterous aver¬ 
ment that Emancipation has done nothing for Ireland,) and while i thus 
zealously point out the advantages which have been gained by this tran¬ 
sition from the most imminent hazard to a perfect safety, upon that ac¬ 
count I am insensible to the existence of the evils which still continue, 
and that I do not think it necessary to adopt very speedy and efficacious 
moans, in order to give completion to t!ie work winch has been effected. 
Not only much, but what is almost incalculably useful, has been already 
ciTected; but it is not because a great deal has been accomplished that 
little remains to be performed. To adopt the illustration which 1 have 
})rcviously ventured to employ, although the vessel is in her moorings, yet 
she requiies to be refitted ; there is no risk of her going down, but lier 
ligging must be repaired; full many a rotten plank, which had well nigh 
let in destruction, must be struck boldly out; and although a great part 
of her framework must remain, yet, when she is put into the stocks, she 
must he newly timbered. Great, although they should be gradiial, al¬ 
terations are required in the whole system by which the country has 
been ruled ; the spirit of Catholic Emancipation must be diffused and 
dispersed into every department of the state, and into every recess of 
the executive—it must pervade the whole frame and body of the ad¬ 
ministration ; it must be worked into the essence and being of the Go¬ 
vernment. It must be found everywhere—at the desks of office; on 
the bench of justice; at the green tables in the courts; in the boxes of 
tlie jury, and of the sheriff; in the treasury, the custom-iiouse, and the 
Castle;—nay, it must appear in the village school-room and in the po¬ 
lice-man’s barrack. In every public department, and in almost every walk 
of society, and every path of life, the great moral and political change' 
must be demonstrated; and then, and only then, will all the useful 
consequences wliicb it is calculated to create be fully developed. 

Cet it not be conceived, that, when I inculcate the necessity of embo¬ 
dying Catholic Emancipation in palpable and substantive acts, 1 mean to 
convey that an ascendency over Protestantism, or even a perfect equa¬ 
lity with the religion of the state, is my object. I am well awq^e that 
the fee-simple of Ireland is in the hands of the adherents to the fsta* 
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blishment. As I write without any feeling of partizanship—as, at all 
events, 1 ilivest niyself of it (and it is not always easy to 

do so)—it is only consistent with the end which 1 propose to myself to 
admit, that if I were to travel as interpreter to an Englishman from north 
to south, and from east to west, in Ireland, until every county had been 
traversed, and in passing beside a fine mansion and the walls of a beauti¬ 
ful demesne, 1 were to be ashed to whom the noble trees, the long avenues, 
the green park belonged? in nearly nineteen instances out of twenty, 1 
should answer that the proprietor was a Protestant. The truth is, that 
even to this day, the greater proportion of the land abides in Cromwellian 
or Williamite ownership. This being the case, it were idle to maintain 
that the Protestants of Ireland, few indeed in number, but engrossing 
so large a proportion of the opulence of the country, ought not to en¬ 
gage the attention of the Government, and should not be allowed a 
certain preponderance in tlie state. If no sort of regard were to be paid 
to the religion of individuals, yet in the allocation of the honours and 
emoluments which are at the disposal of the Government, its patronage 
would naturally flow into Protestant channels, if station and connex¬ 
ion were to be permitted to give it an influence. Many years, indeed, 
must go by before such a ditfusion of wealth among the Catholic body 
will take place, and Protestant property will be so broken up, as to 
give to the professors of the faith of the country a title to individual fa¬ 
vour superior to that of those who profess the creed of the state. The 
majority of persons who hold ofHce, no matter in what department, will 
be Protestant. The Bench and the Bar of Ireland (a body which ex¬ 
ercises a vast control over tlie national mind) must be filled of neces¬ 
sity from that portion of the population which is most wealthy and in¬ 
telligent, The same observation applies to every profession, and every 
class of offices which are connected with the Government; and if the 
plan of purposed and meditated exclusion be wholty abandoned, still 
the larger mass of property which is in tlic possession of Protes¬ 
tants must insensibly draw lo it, by the attraction which it is always 
sure to exercise, the favours of the state. 1 have thus conceded in 
the outset that no violent disturbance should take place in the ge¬ 
neral Older of our institutions; but while 1 have made this admission, 
I think that it will be readily perceived, by an impartial and sober- 
minded person, uninfluenced by the passions with which it is so difficult 
in Ireland to avoid being impregnated, that this continuance of a mo¬ 
dified Protestant ascendency is perfectly compatible with measures 
which will have the eflect of raising the Catholic body into legitimate 
association with the state, and, instead ot shaking the foundations of ex¬ 
isting institutions, will, on the contrary, give them strength and perma¬ 
nence, by showing their consistency with the national interests, and by 
maintaining the system upon which they lean, and of which they are 
considered by many to constitute an essential part. 

Having, then, laid it down as a principle that a certain ascendency 
must be maintained, it remains to be determined what measures should 
be adopted, which will be at once perfectly reconcilable with the modi¬ 
fied predominance, and will, at the same time, bring the great body of 
tbe nation into genuine and close adhesion to the state. 1 am of opi¬ 
nion that, to preserve a well-regulated ascendency, nothing is requisite 
but to feave that ascendency alone. Property itself tvill work its own 
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wayi and to its influence the body of the peoplcy if in other particulars 
they sliall be fairly dealt with, will readily assent. If the ground on 
which individuals shall be selected for the purposes of favour be un¬ 
connected with religion, still the great bulk of them will be Protes¬ 
tant, and thus, without any discriminations and distinctions of a secta¬ 
rian character, a predominance will be maintained. It is otherwise with 
respect to the Roman Catholic body. Protestantism, with property as 
its auxiliary, will always carry with it a great influence, which will affect 
individual cases, and there will be no motive for selecting a Protestant 
as such; but as the vast superiority of numbers in the Roman Catholic 
population will not give to the individual Catholic the advantage which 
his individual property will give to the Protestant, it will be right to 
employ, with regard to the members of one class, a standard which will 
not be properly applicable to the other. To express myself unequivo¬ 
cally, I think that Catholics ought to be promoted, because they are Ca¬ 
tholics, while I do not think that the same motive should be allowed to 
operate in the nomination of Protestants, whose personal influence, 
drawn from connexion and station, will necessarily secure to them a 
general course of preference, without any sort of reference to their par¬ 
ticular forms of religion. 

I have thus suggested the general views which have offered them¬ 
selves to me, respecting the manner in which Roman Catholic Emanci¬ 
pation may be carried into effect. It will not be deemed inapposite that 
1 should proceed to details, and point out the p^ticular means by which 
1 conceive that the great ends of national conciliation may be attained. 
The first and the most essential object to be accomplished is the alliance 
of the Catholic clergy with the state; and this conjunction (for I pre¬ 
fer the phrase to connexion) may be produced by means which will be 
at the same time perfectly consistent with the political and religious in¬ 
tegrity of that great sacerdotal corporation, and will not shock the pre¬ 
judices of those who cannot brook the notion that the public money is 
to be applied in the support of an obnoxious and anti-Christian priest¬ 
hood. it is scarcely needful to suggest the great importance of effect¬ 
ing this union. If the Roman Catholic body contained a great and 
powerful aristocracy, who, in every district, exercised a great sway 
over the popular passions, it might then answer every purpose to 
conciliate such a body, and the clergy of the people might be treated 
with disregard; for I have often remarked, that in those parishes where 
a Catholic gentleman of great estate happens to reside, the priest is des¬ 
titute of consequence, whilst in those parts of the country where there 
is no Catholic resident of large property, the priest assumes and exer¬ 
cises a nearly absolute sway. The number of Catholic proprietors of 
fortune being small, and there being a parish priest, with a brace of 
coadjutors, in every ecclesiastical subdivision of Ireland, it follows that 
this body must needs possess a nearly paramount dominion. They hold 
the reins of the public passions; and although it sometimes happens 
that the fiery coursers pull loo hard for them, still they generally con¬ 
trive, by a mixture of caresses and of menaces, to bring them under 
management. Statesmen have felt the power of this most important 
national body, and it has been proposed to attach them by the payment 
of direct salaries,—a suggestion which was unpalatable to the English 
people, who would have considered themselves as participators in idola- 
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try by their contribution to the maintenance of priests; and which was 
rejected by the clergy themselves, who knew that, in losing the confi¬ 
dence of the Irish nation (ever given to distrust), they would virtually 
relinquish their own power. Accordingly, the project of paying the 
Catholic priesthood out of the treasury has been properly abandoned. 
But other means of conciliation, and other materi^als of cohesion, may 
be readily resorted to; and although money cannot be directly given, 
because the immediate donation would be attended with incidents of 
discredit, yet it requires no great skill to put it into a judicious circu¬ 
lation by circuitous conductors, and to convey to the priesthood, in the 
shape of fair and legitimate remuneration, what would be acceptable as 
a well-earned reward for their labours, although it might be indignantly 
repudiated if it came under another, and more direct and obnoxious 
form. 

The sums which are annually voted for the encouragement of edu¬ 
cation in Ireland are considerable. The aggregate of these sums is 
large enough to attain, to a great extent, the objects which I propose. 
Let it be remembered that nothing can be more remote from my inten¬ 
tion than to recommend that a system of bribery should be instituted^ 
and that, in consideration of their political complaisance, the priesthood 
of Ireland should receive, what Foigard calls, a gratification." 1 wish 
that the money, or at least the far larger part of it, which is given to 
Ireland for tlie cultivation of the national mind, should bo expended in 
tlie purpose for which it is ostensibly voted ; a small portion of it 
might, without any sorf of misapplication, be allocated to the payment 
of clerical teachers ; but 1 am convinced, from what I know of the 
clergy, that they would generally give their gratuitous labour in return 
for the donation of instruction to the people. This might be left, in a 
great measure, to then* own discretion. But whether they would be its 
mere distributors, or in the dissemination of the fund, any part of the 
golden dust should adhere to their lingers, the result would still be 
equally beneficial, or nearly so, as far as the ends of conciliation were 
concerned. Feeling that they were trusted by the Government, that 
they were in its employment for purposes useful and honourable, and 
that they were the conductors selected by the state fur the difiusion of 
its bounty, they could not fail to become attached to it, and to spread 
into the mass of the community, over whicli they exercise an infiuence 
at once so great and so well merited, a corresponding sentiment. 

It is commonly imagined that the Roman Catholic Church of Ireland 
is hostile to education. The generality of Protestants have been long 
taught to believe that the dominion of the clergy depends upon the ig¬ 
norance of the people—that the autocracy of priestcraft rests upon na¬ 
tional ignorance, and that the gaolers of the mind are anxious to shut 
out the light from every crevice of their immense prison-house, lest 
their captives should avail themselves of its admission, in order to burst 
their bars, and to break through their bondage. These imputations 
have been so frequently reiterated, that they have at last grown into a 
general credence in England; and it is almost universally believed that 
the clergy are not only opposed to the dissemination of the materials of 
religious controversy, but that they are the antagonists of information ; 
that they would prevent even the elements of literature from being dif¬ 
fused; lbat they have anathematized the spelling-book, and put the 
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alpbabet to the ban, I'his charge is, of all others against this gross¬ 
ly calumniated body, perhaps the most unfounded. The number of 
charitable establishments in the City of Dublin alone, which are under 
the superintendence of the Catholic clergy, and of which the object is 
the instruction of the poor, convoys a complete refutation of this most 
unwarrantable charge. Scarcely a single Sunday goes by, without a 
solemn adjuration by the priest from his pulpit, to feed the poor with 
intellectual aliment, and to invest their minds with instruction. 1 
might point out many institutions, under the auspices of the priesthood, 
w'hich iurnish a splendid contradiction to ibis baneful misrepresentation. 
There is one, however, which, beyond all the rest, deserves the most 
umptalilied commendation. 1 refer to the Christian brotherhood, esta¬ 
blished by Mr. Edmond Price, of the City of Waterford, for the sole 
purpose of edurating the cliildren of the ])oor. This association, which 
is one of the religions fraternities attached by vows of celibacy and 
other obligations (although the members are laymen) to the Church 
of Rome, originated in Waterford. Its founder, Mr. Price, had ac¬ 
quired some projJerty in mercantile pursuits, which, having determined 
to dedicate himself exclusively to religion, he applied to the education 
ol the poor of that city. He induced others to join him. In a short 
tune the individuals who had entcied into this society, were enabled to 
Chtablisli a very considerable school. The bcnciits of their truly Chi is- 
tian labours were speedily experienced. Hundreds of children, wdio 
would have been flung out in the dcstitutioi] which acconipauie.s igno¬ 
rance upon the world, acijuired under the auspices of tins invalualile 
confraternity, the rudiments of learning. With knov\ ledge they ac- 
cpiired morals; and at this day there are many respectable men in bu¬ 
siness in tlic city where this in.Ntitution was first cradled, who arc sur¬ 
rounded with comforts, approximating to affluence; and who owe all 
they possess to the habits which they acrpiired under Edmond Price. 
He was enabled, by occasional donations to his establishment, and by 
the application of his own property, the entire of which he consecrated 
to this salutary end, to spread the ramifications of tliis society beyond 
the spot where it was originally planted, and every where it yielded 
good results. There are, at this moment, several establishments 
founded by this most excellent and meritorious man in different parts 
of Ireland. He has now four thousand boys in his different schools, 
who arc all gratuitously instructed. This single individual has done 
more to promote education than tlie whole Kiidarc-street Society put 
together ; and it appears to mo to be a great misapplication of the public 
money to confide its allocation to that demi-roligious and demi-poli- 
tical corporation, which is beyond all doubt the object of no ordinary 
disrelish, instead of selecting such a society, connected with the Ca¬ 
tholic piieshood by tics so close as to constitute a species of identity, 
as the medium of distribution. 

The efforts, as zealous as they arc sustained and persevering, which 
have been made by ibis association, are mentioned as examples of the 
favourable dispositions of the Irish Roman Catholic Church towards 
the general diffusion of knowledge. It is scarcely necessary to refer to 
the names of the two great leaders of the Catholic hierarchy, Doctors 
Doyle and Murray, as farther corroboratives of iny position. Both 
of these eminent prelates, distinguished for eloquence, for erudition, 
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and for piety, have not only given their personal sanction to the esta¬ 
blishments for the advancement of instructioni but out of their con¬ 
tracted pecuniary means, have been always prompt in the office of con¬ 
tribution ; and however numerous and multifarious their occupations, 
have never refused to ascend the pulpit, for the purpose of enforcing, 
beyond any other act of benevolence, the merit and the usefulness of 
contributing to the education of the poor. When this solicitude exists 
amongst all classes of the Roman Catholic population for the advantages 
of instruction, and the clergy have manifested their alacrity in its pro¬ 
pagation, it strikes me that a wise Government ought to take advantage 
of these dispositions and employ such obvious means to win a most 
powerful corporation to their side. 

The trust which would be reposed in the priesthood would not only 
have the effect of attaching them to the State, but it would also have 
an immediate tendency to conciliate the people. They are brought up 
with a conviction, which habit has converted into a kind of instinct, that 
the law does not exist for any other purposes in their regard, excepting 
for those of restraint and chastisement. This is not a very unnatural 
feeling. The penal code could not fail to generate this unwholesome 
surmise. It was at one period founded in fact; and it would be strange 
if, even under a most material change of circumstances, it did not still, 
to n great extent, continue. The exclusive occupation of all places of 
even the smallest emolument, and of the slightest distinction, by Pro¬ 
testants, the Protestant oonstitution of all public establishments, the 
presence of ascendency in every department of society, as well as in 
every walk of life, must needs have impressed the peasant that he was 
more or less an outcast; that he lived but for the purposes of suffering 
and of humiliation; and that he was, in reality, an inferior and degraded 
being. The system is now changed; but the feelings and the habitudes 
which have been generated by it, will not immediately pass away. They 
will not fade of themselves; they must be rubbed out and effaced. 
Direct and active expedients must be adopted in order to banish the 
fatal propensities which the peasantry have unavoidably contracted. 
Education—and, above all, education through the priesthood—will go 
a great way in accomplishing this great good. It will, in the first place, 
show them that the members of their own body, whom they are most 
accustomed to respect, are the objects of favour and of confidence with 
the Government; and this demonstration will greatly tend to link them 
with autliority» by disabusing them of deeply-rooted prejudice, of which 
I know no other means half so effectual to effect the eradication. In 
the next place, it will raise up in that generation which is passing ra¬ 
pidly from childhood into puberty, and ffom puberty into full manhood, 
a far more moral peasantry. Perhaps the complete amelioration of the 
grown population of Ireland can scarcely be expected; but assuredly 
it IS of great moment to apply the principles and the practice of a use¬ 
ful system of intellectual culture to the soil that is as yet unbroken, and 
from whose natural fertility so large a harvest of utility may be reason¬ 
ably expected. But even with those whose tendencies are already 
formed, with the satellites of Captain Rock, whose sports are sought in 
tumults, and who light up their festivities with conflagrations, I do not 
despair of doing much through a similar instrumentality. Let the moat 
vehement supporter of the agrarian system of Draconic legislation 
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(whose laws are indeed written in blood,) behold his children going 
every day to a public school, of which his priest is the master; let him 
every day feel, in his own domestic'circle, the benefits of that instruc¬ 
tion which is gratuitously conveyed, and through a grateful and a re¬ 
spected medium, to his own family; let him at the break of day, as he 
goes to his labours in the held, and as he returns from them at its close, 
behold, in the village school-house, an evidence and a monument of the 
fair and kindly intentions of those by whom the law is administered 
and enforced,—^and gradually, if not at once, the good feelings of his 
nature will get the upper hand, his generous emotions will prevail, and 
instead of transmitting his evil inclinations to his progeny, he will, on 
the contrary, derive from them some portion of the salutary sentiments 
with which they will have been inspired. 

1 have given little more than a few outlines, the mere general views, 
or, as the French say, the aper^ues” of this most important question. 
I cannot, within the compass to which an article of this kind must ne¬ 
cessarily be confined, enter into minute details; yet, before 1 leave the 
topic of education, I cannot refrain from adverting to what has always 
appeared to me to be most deserving of the attention both of the Legis¬ 
lature and of the Government,—I moan the larger endowment and aug¬ 
mentation of the funds of Mayiioorh College. They are at present mi¬ 
serably insufficient even for the purposes which arc proposed, and they 
would he utterly inadequate to the greater and more national ends, of 
which this college might be made the instrument. When Mr, Canning 
wufi m Ireland, he visited Mayiiooth incognito, and was disgusted with 
the ne'ce.>sitics to which he found that poverty had reduced both the 
professors and the students in what ought to be a great national semi¬ 
nary. But, considering the poor pittance which is given for tlie educa¬ 
tion of such a body as the priesthood of seven millions, it is rather won¬ 
derful that so much has been accomplished, than it is surpiising that 
little lias been effected. Take the priests of Ireland, and on the ave¬ 
rage they will be found to possess information quite beyond their com¬ 
parative means of acquiring it; and their manners, altliougli deficient, 
perhaps, in the gracefulness and merits which a Jesuit would exhibit, 
are seldom or never rude, and even when they are so, are not intended 
to be offensive. When, therefore, Maynooth has done so much, it 
should be an inducement to the Government to turn it into still larger 
and more useful account, and by elevating the source from which cle¬ 
rical instruction is derived, to give it, in its progress through the coun¬ 
try, a deeper and a wider current. Why should not a Catholic college, 
with nearly all the honours and advantages of a university, be esta¬ 
blished ? If it be admitted that the priesthood are a most important 
and influential body, and that upon them the improvement of Ireland 
is mainly dependent, it is quite obvious that the nursery of that priest¬ 
hood is deserving of the most solicitous care. It is, then, at Maynooth 
that the great business of national reformation should commence. Let 
its jirofessorships be honourably endowed; let the chairs of the college 
be the rewards of great talent and erudition, which independence will 
unquestionably stimulate; let the course of studies be lengthened, and 
instead of merely catching up enough of Latin to go through the diurnal 
process of reading the breviary, let the students be made as much mas¬ 
ters of the classical languages, and the works of which they are the 
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medium, as the scholars of foreign universities; let science be culti¬ 
vated, Jet eloquence be studied, and the principles of good taste be fixed 
in the mind ; and, above all, let a deep persuasion, founded upon the 
evidence of the facts brought home to their own doors, be established, 
that the Government of these countries, instead of giving to tlie church 
of the people a cold and equivocal support, which rather blighted than 
sheltered it are unaffectedly anxious to nurture and to sustain it, and 
upon noble and extended branches to make it bear valuable fruit. While 
I give this recommendation, 1 am fur from meaning to say that the Uni¬ 
versity of Dublin is to be despoiled in otder to enrich its younger 
sister. Lot their portions be both independent of each other, and let 
the cstablianment, more directly connected with the state, be the more 
favoured of the two. No Roman Catholic will begrudge the wealth of 
that University, where it must bo owned that, as far as the students are 
concerned, lliere is no invidious distinction between Catholics and Pro¬ 
testants maintained. But the preference to be still given to Dublin 
College is perfectly compatible with a large extension of favour to the 
Insuiution, which has hitherto been treated as a mere step-child, and 
allowed to starve for w^ant of a sufficiency of aliment for its natural and 
wholesome sustenance. 

The advocates of the established Church in Ireland, and especially 
Lord Plunket, have repeatedly insisted that the distribution of a num¬ 
ber of well-educated peisons tlirough the lountry, who were bound by 
their profession to maintain a decency and a icgnlarity of conduct, so 
far fiom being injurionk to tlic comiiuinity, v\as accompanied by signal 
advantages, and tended to counteract the evils of squirearchy in Ire¬ 
land. They have expatiated upon the good results of the system of 
rcsidentship, which the tecent enforcement of it among churchmen was 
likely to produce, and have plausibly contended that the want of a local 
gentry was supplied, in a great degree, by the members of the esta¬ 
blished religion, who, in the great majoiity of instances, spent most of 
their time in their cuies. 1 am not prepared to controvcit the justice, 
to a certain extent, of these observations ; but if it be true that a body 
of enlightened gentlemen, with moderate incomes, whose manner and 
deportment afford incentives to civilization, are calculated to be useful, 
though they should be the ministers of a religion which is not only not 
that of the people, but which has been the object of their antipathy, how 
much larger would be the advantages which would ensue from the lo¬ 
cation in every dibcrict of a well-educated, refined, and intelligent clci- 
gyman, with literary tendencies, and accomplished manners, unattended 
by the domestic solicitudes which are incidental to the connubial con¬ 
dition of the Protestant clergy, and placed in a happy and virtuous 
mean between indigence and luxury, with leisure and inclination to 
cultivate his ow'ii mind, and to improve the habits of those who 
should be committed to his charge. The creation of such a clergy in 
Ireland, for which there exists admirable materials, would, beyond all 
doubt, work a great national improvement; and the first measure to 
he adopted lor the effectuation of this end, is the larger endowment of 
Maynootb, It appears to be strangely incongruous that the sum of 
^?5,000/. should be annually granted to the Kildare-street Society, for 
the purposes of education, and that no more than 9828/. should be 
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granted for the academical instruction of that most influential body, 
which might be ea*»ily rendered the moral police of Ireland. 

The consideration of the means of pacifying and mitigating the pea* 
santry through the instrumentality which 1 have suggested, leads me to 
some reflections upon the course which is now pursued in order to keep 
them under restraint. There can be little question entertained as to 
the failure of the constabulary force in the prevention of crime, and in 
the production of peaceful habits amongst the people. A small party 
of ten or twelve men, dressed in green jackets and trow’sers, with lea¬ 
thern belts round their waists, to tvhich a sword is appended, and pro¬ 
vided with a musket and cnrtiidgc-hox, are stationed in the midst oFan 
enormous and most tumultuous population. They are generally Pro¬ 
testants, and Protestants of the worst class, most of them being initiated 
into the mysteries of Oraugeism. Their functions alone would be suf¬ 
ficient to make them the objects of popular aversion, and it seemed to 
be scarcely necessary to superadd religion as a farther ingredient of 
alienation. Knowing that they are detested, and being few in number, 
thej' are rendered cruel by tlie danger to which they are exposed, and 
Avhen surrounded by an angry rabble, are a1 ways ready to have recourse 
to their fire-arms and to their bayonets, and in many instances anticipate, 
instead of waiting for provocation. The number of homicides (to use 
the most modified phrase) committed by the police in a single year, af¬ 
fords a proof of the necessity of introducing some alteration in the 
structure of this rural force. It is but necessary to refer to the dread¬ 
ful transactions at Borriso’kene in order to iVustrate the justice of this 
observation. If it were inquired of me what expedient I should adopr, 
with a view to the proposed amelioration, 1 would suggest, in the first 
place, that, in the selection of persons to serve in the police, care should 
be taken to cicaie a mixture of Catholics and of Protestants, and that 
a preference should, in general, be given to the professors of the creed 
of the people. Before the settlement of the Catholic Question, it was 
quite natural, and indeed it was almost necessary, that a government 
built upon the principle of exclusion should, even in tlie exercise of its 
inferior patronage, take care to sustain the system of ascendency, and 
draw the underlings of power from the same storehouse of orthodoxy 
out of which higher functionaries were supplied. As the monopoly of 
all the important offices at the bar, in the revenue, and in the rest of 
the higher departments of society, held the gentry of Ireland together, 
and produced a coalition, of which Protestantism was the cement, so 
amongst the inferior order of Protestants, the loyal plebeians of Ireland, 
the conviction that they would be equally the objects of predilection, 
and that the whole of the minor but multifarious emoluments of Go¬ 
vernment were to be distributed amongst them, bound them in 
bonds of self-interest as strong as any of the ligatures by which their 
superiors vvere tied together. There are several acts of tlie Irish Par¬ 
liament, in which provisoes are introduced that all the watchmen in 
Dublin, and in other considerable towns, should be Protestants. The 
English reader of such clauses may be at first disposed to start, but a 
little reflection will convince him, that if the exclusive policy was to be 
maintained, there was every reason to extend it to the lower from the 
better orders of society. I account for the majority of Protestants in 
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the police upon this principle of selection. There is no longer any mo¬ 
tive for practising these expedients in order to strengthen the Protes¬ 
tant interest. To keep the country was formerly its object, and it was 
only by the uniform and systematic preference of the smaller caste, and 
by the creation of division, that this could be effected; but now that all 
danger of losing the country is entirely passed by, the object should be to 
pacify and to civilize it, and the attainment of these ends requires upon 
the part of the authorities an adaptation of the means to the character, 
habits, and prejudices of the people. To apply these abstract remarks 
to the subject which gave rise to them, the constitution of the constabu¬ 
lary force, I think it obvious that the Irish g^ns d'amierie, as they have 
been not inappositely designated, should be made as little obnoxious to 
the peasantry as it is possible ; and that, if authority be always more or 
less odious, and especially in a country circumstanced as Ireland is, 
efforts should be made to divest it, as far as it is possible to do so, of 
the qualities which create antipathy; and to make it acceptable to the 
people, the Catholicity of the police would go a great way in accom¬ 
plishing this purpose. If every Sunday they were seen inarching to 
chapel, and not to church, and if they were mixed with the populace 
round the altar, while the priest (Father Spain, for example) lifted up 
his hands, and exclaimed, “ Dominua vobiscum! ” the extension of 
this indiscriminate benediction over all his auditors would divest even 
the most obnoxious portion of his congregation of a good deal of their 
offensive attributes, and induce the people to merge the poiicc-man in 
the Catholic, to pardon tlie shouldering of the musket for the sake of 
the genuflection at the altar, and almost to embrace with cordiality the 
man whom they now regard with horror, and for whose blood, in every 
tumult, they tecl a ferocious appetite, to which there is not unfrequcntly 
applied the stimulant of wrong. It will not be enough that the great 
mass of the police should be Roman Catholic; it would also be most 
useful that the chief constables should be selected from the same por¬ 
tion of the community. On the character of the chief-constablcs must 
in a great measure depend the dispositions and the conduct of the per¬ 
sons under his control. It would be judicious to confer upon the 
Catholic priesthood some little patronage in the selection both of the 
men and of their superiors. This privilege would operate as a com¬ 
pensation for the want of salaries from Government to the priesthood, 
to which, at least in the present state of the country, I am entirely 
averse. If the priest, the chief-constable, and the force under him, 
could all be made to pull well together, it is suHiciently clear that a far 
more effectual and better-combined system of local superintendence 
over the public quiet would be the result; and if any person who reads 
these observations shall be disposed to think that I am recommending 
an investment of influence and authority in the Catholic body, and es¬ 
pecially in its clergy, I answer, that the great and paramount object is 
to tranquillize Ireland; to impart civilization to her people; to eradi¬ 
cate and tear up the propensities to savageness and ferocity, and to su¬ 
perinduce pacific and well-ordered habitudes amongst all classes of the 
community. Before objects of such incalculable importance, all others 
should vanish. There is no price too extravagant for the purchase of 
public repose and the acquisition of general tranquillity ; and, if I shall 
be told that 1 am virtually proposing a species of Catholic ascendency, 
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in the measures which I recommend, even if I tvere to acknowledge the 
charge in its widest latitudci still, if rapine, murder, and conflagration 
could be put down by these means, from the utility of their end they 
would derive their vindication. Provided the furies can be bound, it is 
of little moment how chains are fabricated. But in truth, there is no 
ascendency, nor any thing like an ascendency of Catholic influence con¬ 
tained in these ^expedients. It might as well be said, that, because 
Greek sailors work the Turkish vessels, therefore the Greeks are 
the masters of the Ottoman navy. I have assigned to Roman Catho¬ 
lics, according to my plan, no situations which can give them an undue, 
or even a considerable political influence. Of what account in the ba¬ 
lance would be all the artificial weights which I have superadded to 
Catholicism, if it were to enter the scales against Protestant property ? 
Let not the members of the Establishment take alarm, their millions of 
acres will outweigh the school-houses of the Catholic clergy and the 
barracks of a Catholic police. 

The administration of justice must immediately engage the attention 
of the Government. The same policy which gave a Protestant cha¬ 
racter to the inferior departments of the executive, did not, of course, 
fail to impress it upon the public tribunals. This was not only consist¬ 
ent, but inevitable. In limes of civil commotion, justice throws down 
her balance, lifts the veil from her eyes, and brandishes the sword. 1 
. am surprised that Protestants take the impeachment of the partial ad¬ 
ministration of the law in bad part. How could they have existed 
amidst an inflamed and exasperated nation, unless they had reserved 
to themselves the artificial constituents of power, and counteracted the 
immense disproportion of numbers by the influence of combination ? 
The instincts of self-preservation operated to a great extent in all the 
expedients which were adopted in order to maintain a predominance, 
and nowhere so much as in the administration of the law. The judges 
were Protestant by Act of Parliament; but that was not suflicient. The 
cons[iicuous station, which is occupied by a person who fills judicial 
functions, must render him exceedingly cautious m the manifestation 
of his biases ; whereas the comparatively obscure, and the transitory 
nature of the duties of a juror, render him less obnoxious to criticism, 
and readily commend his delinquencies to oblivion. I am convinced 
that there has been much fouler work practised in the sequestration of 
a jurors’ chamber, than was ever in the worst times perpetrated on 
the bench. It will be, I hope, recollected, that I am not now indulg¬ 
ing in any invective against the system which existed before Catholic 
Emancipation had made it superfluous. I am at the same time account¬ 
ing for the existence of past and almost inseparable abuses, and pointing 
out the inexpediency of adhering to them with a factious pertinacity, 
when circumstances have undergone &o great a change. There no 
longer exists any plausible motive for arraying a band of Protestants in 
the jury-box, whenever a delinquent against not only the laws of so¬ 
ciety, but of humanity, is put upon his trial. In the recent trials which 
took place in the comity of Tipperary, in almost every case the jurors 
were Protestants. I do not mean to say that Uie Crown paid any re¬ 
gard to the religion of those who were put aside. The panel, however, 
is so constituted, that Protestantism is always to be found at the top; 
and, indeed, it is of such depth, that the twenty challenges given to the 
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prisoner cannot get below it, and reach the substractum of Catholicity 
which is to be found in the lower degrees of the panel. This is a most 
serious evil. Though justice may be administered with the purest im¬ 
partiality by a body of Protestant jurors, still a community so suspi¬ 
cious and distrustful as the Irish peasantry will always refer their ver¬ 
dicts to their religion. It has been often said,, but it cannot be too 
frequently repeated, that it is of as much consequence to impart a con¬ 
fidence in the administration of the laws to the lower classes, as to ren¬ 
der it pure and unbiassed. 1 cannot avoid the expression of a wusli, 
that as much attention had been paid to the cliaracter of justice as to its 
purity ; for it is as baneful that its reputation should be tarnished, as 
that its integrity should be debauched. Positive directions ouglit to 
be given to compound the juries of mixed ingredients. It must, how¬ 
ever, be admitted, in fairness to the Irish Government, that they have 
already taken one great step in effecting a material improvement; a 
great number of Homan Catholic gentlemen have been named sheriffs 
for the succeeding year, in the counties where their respective proper¬ 
ties are situated. The sight of a Catholic sheriff in his carriage drawn 
by four horses, as lie enters the assize town with the judges, while a long 
train of halbert-bearers, attended with a brace of trumpeters, make up 
the procession, will have an imposing influence upon the great mass of 
the spectators, whose political notions aie not unfrequently founded 
upon such apparently insignificant circumstance. 13ut until cither the 
appointment of the sheriffs of the city of Dublin shall be wrested from 
the Corporation^ or the Corporation itself shall receive a large accession 
of Catholicity, (an event by no means probable,) it will be utteily impos¬ 
sible to rende r the administration of the law satisfactory to the people. 
The case with respect to the sheriffs of Dublin is very simple. The 
sheriffs elect the jurors, the corporators elect the sheriffs, and the cor¬ 
porators are, almost to a man, possessed by the most violent spirit of 
factious partizancfhip. The very sources being thus discoloured, it can 
scarcely be expected that the currents that How out of them should be 
exceedingly crystalline and pure. This vitiation of justice in the me¬ 
tropolis is the more disastrous, inasmuch as almost all important po¬ 
litical questions which fall within the cognizance of our public tiibunals 
are decided by Dublin jurors. The press is thus completely at the 
mercy of the Corporation ; and it is to be feared chat it is not merely 
in matters of a direct political tendency that these evil inHuencos have 
an operation, but in cases between man and man, and where there is no 
ostensible avenue for the admission of political motive ; it is to be ap¬ 
prehended, and at all events it is habitually suspected, that the men 
who are so eminent for their factious zeal beyond the jury-box, arc not 
entirely free within it; and that the same passions which act upon them 
in all the walks of ordinary life, are not, the moment they assume their 
jurist functions, miraculously put aside. But, however the fact may 
stand, it is certain that the Corporation juries have grown into general 
discredit. It is a common observation that “a Catholic has little chance 
with them-/' and whether it be well or ill founded, it is clear that pains 
ought to be taken to do away this most injurious of all impressions. If 
the Government shall seriously determine to abate this abuse, they will 
not find it very diflScuIt. They have a vote in the appointment of 
sheriffs as it is; but this is a power which they will be slow to exercise, 
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except in cases of peculiarly ofiensive nomination. Tiie enormous 
misapplication of the funds vested in the Corporation of Dublin for 
the benefit of the citizens, affords an opportunity of bringing the whole 
Corporation under legislative revision; and it will be no very great 
stretch of authority to take away from them the main engine of their 
power, when once the principle of interference shall have been adopted. 

I have limited myself, in the consideration of the evils which affect 
Ireland, and the remedies of those evils, to that class of injury which 
arises immediately from the relative condition of the Protestant and 
Catholic population. The first object of the Government ought to be, 
to correct the bad consequences of that code which it is not sufficient to 
abolish, in order to efface the traces which it has left behind. I avoid, 
for the present, any discussion upon other subjects not proximately 
connected with Protestantism and Catholicity, though I am fully sen¬ 
sible of the importance of the great topics of emigration, and the 
enforcement of a provision for the poor. To these momentous themes 
I shall hereafter direct my attention, satisfying myself at present with 
observing, that the great obstacle in the way of Poor laws, which is sup¬ 
posed to arise from the difficulty of procuring an eflicacious system of 
overseership, might be overcome, by making the Protestant and Catholic 
clergymen the stewards of the pauper fund, and obliging them to account 
half-yearly, at vestries composed of all classes of the people. They 
w'ould act in nominal copartncrsliip; but the rivalry of religion, and 
their individual competition, would operate as checks, while public 
opinion would exercise over them a more than ordinary control. 

In the views winch I have thrown out, I haVe spoken prospectively. 
It may be asked, What is the present state of the public mind? There 
appears to me to exist a languor, which is the consequence that suc¬ 
ceeds to great exertion, and the exhaustion of amazing efforts. The 
only man in Ireland who retains his indefatigability of spirit, and an 
energy that seems to be indomitable, is Daniel O'Connell. He has in¬ 
vited the nation to co-operate with him in the repeal of the Union with 
almost as much zeal as when he called on his fellow-citizens to confe¬ 
derate in the cause of Emancipation. Hitherto, however, there has 
been but a very feeble echo returned to his trumpet-tongued adjura¬ 
tions, The aristocracy stand aloof; the people are torpid and doubt¬ 
ful ; and one of the most zealous of his former associates, in walking 
with him along the beach of the sea, while he was pointing out the 
utility and the practicability of dissolving the bonds between the two 
countries, is reported to have stretched his arm towards a steam-boat 
that hove in sight, and to have replied, “There is my answer.*' But 
although a disposition to sympatlsize with Mr. O'Connell has not as yet 
been manifc.sted, it must be recollected, that, notwithstanding he may 
now find no alliance in the national passions, he may soon succeed in 
enlisting those best of all auxiliaries, events, upon his side; and men 
who now hesitate and stand still until incidents shall give a determina¬ 
tion to their conduct, may be soon hurried back into the agitation from 
which they have emerged. There is in Ireland a strong democratic 
feeling engendered by the discussion of the Catholic Question, and in 
one shape or other it is likely to appear. The love of noting and of 
hearing inflammatory harangues has not yet passed away; and it would 
not be very difficult to organize an assembly, which would in a short 
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time apply strong stimulants to the popular passions as the cele* 
brated Catholic Association. As yet, O'Connell stands alone—bis old 
companions have not united themselves with him, but they will proba¬ 
bly suder a relapse into their former habitudes, and partly from the 
passion for notoriety, and partly from their vexation with the Govern¬ 
ment, they will rally round the standard which lie knew how to bear so 
well. A petitioning committee, or even a series of political conviviali¬ 
ties provided at a few shillings a-head, would soon furnish a wide field 
for the indulgence of the rhetorical and tribunitian propensities; and a 
feeling would-be excited by dint of continuous declamation, which would 
produce a gradual excitement in the country. The Irish Church, be 
It remembered, is one of the most alluring topics which were ever of¬ 
fered, either to fierce invective or to sardonic derision, and its abuses 
will, unquestionably, not escape ridicule and denouncement. The tran¬ 
sition from the correction of real evils to the suggestion of imaginary 
ones, is, wc all know, not very difficult. It is, therefore, incumbent 
upon the Government, and especially the local government of Ireland, 
to watch with great vigilance over the popular emotions. It will be for 
them to determine whether they will choose the active spirits who have 
shown themselves to be masters in the arts of agitation, for their sup¬ 
porters or their foes. If any unfair dealing be practised; if the sys¬ 
tem of studied exclusion shall be adhered to ; if the underlings of ofhee 
at the Castle are permitted to exercise the virtual autocracy which they 
once held; if no substantial change shall take place, there will soon 
prevail in Ireland as much disquietude, which will be succeeded by as 
much contention, as formerly prevailed. 1 own, however, that I have a 
great confidence in the wisdom and in the sound views of a man, who, 
without any ostentation and false glare of liberality, has conducted the 
affairs of Ireland, which is virtually entrusted to his care, in such away 
as to convince all impartial persons that he has the real interests of the 
country strongly at heart, and that he fully understands them. Lord 
Francis Leveson Gower is a person of great intellectual attainments, 
who, by extending his honourable zeal in the pursuit of literary renown 
to the acquisition of political celebrity, will, in all likelihood, reach to the 
highest eminence in the State, and be one day enabled to dispense from 
the heights of power the benefits which I have no doubt his patriotism 
makes him solicitous to confer upon his country. Borne upon the pin¬ 
nacles of fortune, ttfith opulence almost incalculably great, and con¬ 
nected with the great patrician families in the empire,—with extensive 
knowledge, genius, of which his works give such abundant proof, and' 
in the flower of life—what may not such a man yet accomplish, by tak¬ 
ing advantage of the glorious opportunities with which he is encom¬ 
passed ? The statesmen who filled the office which he holds before him, 
were commissioned to sow discord, and to perpetuate dissension in Ire¬ 
land. Yet that bad and baneful function was sufficiently important to 
render them of great consequence in the political world. How much 
more noble is the task which has been assigned to him. If Mr. Peel, 
when his peculiar cast of political opinions, which he has since so ge¬ 
nerously expiated, threw him into the arms of the ascendency, was 
enabled, by his government of Ireland, to attain to so much import- 
ange, how much more noble are^the occasions of genuine celebrity which 
ai^e afforded to the man, who, in this great crisis, holds the reins of 
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t)ie Irish government^ and therefore the fortunes of Ireland, in his hands! 
To give to the great name its glorious consummation; to build up to its 
full height the structure, of which Wellington has laid the foundation; 
to effect the permanent reconciliation of panics, whom the accumulated 
odium of a century had divided; to banish the relics of those animosi¬ 
ties which, as long as they prevail, must frustrate to a great extent all 
the wise designs of the Legislature ; to correct, with a hand at once cau¬ 
tious and resolute, the abuses which remain to be removed, and to de¬ 
posit in the national mind the seeds of lasting iuipiovcincnt; to unite 
the Irish people amongst thomsalves, and at the same time to complite 
their identity with the great nation, in whose liberties they now rnjoy a 
full participation;—these are the objects which ought to be pro¬ 
posed to himself, by the nobleman whom, without, I hope, any devia¬ 
tion from the personal respect which is due to him, I liave thus ventured 
to awaken to a consciousness of Iiis large means to achieve incalculable 
good, and endenvoured to make sensible of all the genuine glory which 
would attend it. 


RKCOLLECTIOKS OP A GOTTINGEN STUDENT. 

I LEFT London in the company, and under the guidance of tlie Royal 
Hanoverian Quarterly Courier, a long-sounding title enough ; the holder 
of which, however, is nothing more or less ilmu tlie bearer of Government 
dispatches to and from Hanover and London,, and the cxccutoi; of va¬ 
rious commisbions for private individuals ; to say nothing of any little 
speculations, in the way of trade, which he may carry on on his own 
account. We tiavelled to Harwich in one of the night coaches, the 
vphole of which vehicle was appropriated to our two selves, a largo 
hamper of puppies, I believe intended for Prince George of (Cambridge, 
and sundry other packages and parcels of all sorts and sizes. From 
Harwich wc started in the packet-boat, without anotlier fellow-passenger, 
for Cuxhavcn, where we arrived safely, after a very quick voyage, per¬ 
formed in what, at least to my landsinau’s ideas, was a very rough gale 
of wind. Just off the month of the Elbe, we touched on a sand-bank ; 
that part of the German Ocean abounds with shelves of land; but 
luckily, it was only “ touch and go” with us, though it was rather a 
smart shock too, and jolted a great many boxes and so forth about the 
cabin, and me nearly out of my birth. It was pouring with rain when 
we landed, and in spite of cloaks and umbrellas, 1 was thoroughly 
drenched to the skin before I got safe into the inn. All ideas of look¬ 
ing about me outside the house I was forced to abandon from the 
state of the weather, and inside 1 saw hardly any thing to receive me. 
I was out of England ; the landlord and the waiters spoke English, some 
of the sentences rather fractured to be sure, and the idiom partially dis¬ 
located ; there was a good deal of German talking and swearing be¬ 
tween my friend the Courier and the porters, who were bringing in or 
packing up the luggage, but this sounded much like the uncouth Ba¬ 
bylonian bustle of an English inn; I was too hungry to note much 
what I ate; and, in fact, 1 believe the only things that did strike my 
observation, were the large protruding stove or oven, cased in glazed 
Dutch tiles, and the exceedingly dirty and frowzy look of the women- 
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servants. By the by, I wonder that in some national treaty between 
England and the Oerman States, or Holland, it has not been made an 
express stipulation that that word frowsy should be excluded at any 
race from our dictionaries, seeing that the term is so direct and disa¬ 
greeable an insult on either the German or Dutch females ; it being 
evidently derived from the vrow of the one language, or t\\efraa of the 
other, either word signifying women. 

From Cuxhaven we started for Hanover in a couple of open calashed 
carriages, which my comrade insisted on calling by tbe literally trans¬ 
lated but ominously-sounding name of waggons: one of these held our¬ 
selves and the puppies, which were our constant companions, and the 
other was piled up with luggage of all kinds. As soon as we escaped, 
a proper expression, for there was some peril in the passage, from the 
broad ditches in tbe neighbourhood of Cuxhaven and llitzebuettel, 
our road Jay over the widely-extended Quenebourg Heath, and a 
shocking road it was, running for the whole of that, and the greater 
part of next day’s journey over a tract of loose sand, wherein at times 
the ** waggons ” sank up to the wheel naves : such little accidents, of 
course, helped to retard our progt ess, of itself tardy enough ; especially 
as any trifling advance ahead, we, in the lighter-loaded vehicle, were 
enabled to niakc, was always of necessity foregone by our being obliged 
to halt for the arrival of the baggage-waggon. Altogether so bad a 
road I never journeyed on before, and never but once since, and that 
was when I returned on the same, a year and a half afterwards. The 
view on all sides was most lonely ; not a house, not a tree, not a shrub 
to be s6en for hours tog^itheV, notliing but the far flat heath, over which 
the wind came howling most drearily and dismally. The post-stations 
were, for the most part, miserable hovels, sheltered by a few trees, ge¬ 
nerally firs, from the wind, which otherwise would have blown on them 
unimpeded from every quarter of the heavens. The interior of these 
houses presented a strange scene of filth and discomfort. The floor 
was chiefly unboarded, often quite unprepared, that is, composed of tlic 
rude earth itself, trodden down into a hard incrustation by the feet of 
its various in-dwellers; the gorge of the chimney, of immense capa¬ 
city, seemed insufficient to swallow all the smoke proceeding from the 
smouldering peat fire, for large clouds were continually eddying about 
the apartment, and that these w'ere not the mere eflects of casual gusts 
of wind, might be inferred from the soot-blackened walls and rafters 
on every side, even at a far distance from tbe fire itself. These houses 
seemed generally to be of only one story, and often of only one room, 
that room partitioned off into sundry divisions for bed-chambers, cow¬ 
sheds, and pig-styes, by skeleton wood framework, and occasionally a 
coarse baize curtain. In spite of all this, we got at these stations— 
the only thing, except horses, that we required—exceedingly good 
coflee, served up very nicely with hot cream and silver tea-spoons, 
and costing very little; forming, indeed, a very pleasant contrast to the 
muddy and costly filth we got at Colchester, where, while my com¬ 
panion grumbled over the exorbitant price demanded, he had trium¬ 
phantly prognosticated the change I should find on the other side of 
the water, certainly not without just cause. The horses for the 
greater part of our journey were nearly as bad as the road ; and with 
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tlicse appliances and means, it may be imagined that our progress was 
uuy thing but rapid, in spite, too, of the typical golden greyhound 
which dangled round my companion’s neck, and which, when more 
than once in our journey oven his German patience became exhausted, 
he would grasp with a desperate energy, and shake in the postilion’s 
face, who seemed as much terrilied by the action as ever a London 
thief could be by the exhibition of a constable’s staff. These posti¬ 
lions were altogether strange personages, and in their official garb, 
couhisting usually of a miich-woin red coat, faced witli blue, a tattered 
bat, edged with tarnished gold lace, and a bruised and often cracked 
brass bugle, hung by a piece of rope round the neck, they presented 
certainly not the most respectable of figures. From these bugles 
they from time to time, especially when wc approached towns or vil¬ 
lages, caused to proceed the “ most melancholy *' sounds, at least so 
they were to my untutored ear;—to my com}>anion they seemed ‘‘most 
musical,” for he frequently enjoined the driver to blow forth some 
scrannel strain or other, to enliven the tedium of our journey, lie varied 
it at any rate, much after the pleasant fashion that the grating of a 
knife-grinder’s wheel might vary the monotonous silence of some out- 
of-the-way court in the City. It was a curious sight to me, when our 
horses stopped in ready obedience to the word of command—if such 
the rumbling “ Pooz-z-zb!” of a German postilion might be desig¬ 
nated—to see these men standing by the side of the animals with a 
huge black rye loaf under one arm, from, which they were cutting 
slices to feed alternately themselves and their cattle. This rye bread is 
the common food of the peasantry from necessity, and is very often 
eaten by the middling classes from choice; it has a very sour fiavour, 
to which use may so far habituate one, that, in niy own case, I became 
decidedly fond of it before 1 left the country, I brought one of the 
enormous loaves home with me, for they bake it in great masses, as it 
keeps moist a long time ; but I could prevail on no English palate to re¬ 
lish it. This was not the only wonder in the eating-way that 1 wit¬ 
nessed during this journey; after 1 had been enjoying some true Ger¬ 
man sausage, I inquired of my companion what it was composed of, 
and was horrified to learn that its principal ingredient was raw ham ; 
and fartlier aKtoni&hcd to hear that this said raw ham was, in its state of 
totally unadulterate lawncss, considered a dainty, and eaten more fre¬ 
quently in that state than cooked. I had the curiosity, or philosophy, 
to taste some, after one or two arguments with my companion on the 
nastiness of the proceeding, and could by no means prevail on myself 
to be so disgusted as I had intended to be; and as I gradually came to 
like the ham in this state, 1 found a sufficient apology for my apparent 
cannibalism in the fact, that the pieces of the ham did really under¬ 
go as chemical a dressing by being hung for a long tune in smoke, as 
they would have done by the more speedy operation of boiling or 
broiling. The ham in this state was invariably eaten, as far as my ob¬ 
servation went, on a small wooden trencher; I presume from the cir¬ 
cumstance of its being rather tough, and German knives not over-sharp, 
to prevent the slithering about, which would probably ensue were it 
eaten off an earthenware plate. All the Westphalia hams that we im¬ 
port are thus fit to eat in their uncooked state, if we only had the 
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' courage to try them.* I very soon, in my own defence, found it need** 
fui to tubaccG-smoking; for as my companion hardly had his 
pipe from his lips during our journey to Hanover, I found it as well 
to imbibe the fumes for my own pleasure, as perforce, and at second¬ 
hand. I was very much struck with the appearance of the female pea¬ 
santry during this journey; the first time we fell in with them, (and in¬ 
deed, excepting ^hc postilions and the invariably old women at the 
liovels before spoken of, with any human beings whatever) was towards 
the close of our first day's journey, when their gaudy-hued dresses, 
short petticoats, and a large bundle of some kind, which each was bear¬ 
ing on her head, had at a little distance the effect of an immense 
turban; their figures, too, being the only visible objects between the 
eye and the rich sunset horizon, gave them altogether a new and truly 
outlandish appearance. 1 became, however, in the course of the next 
morning, so much accustomed to their costume—the seemingly useless 
little chintz skull-cap that they wear, having taken place of the huge 
fancied turban—that when, on arriving at some post-town in our route, 
I saw a girl habited in a plain black silk gown, with her hair in curls, 
instead of being simply parted on the forehead, and braided behind the 
ear, according to the present fashion w'ith us, and the almost national 
mode of Germany, my first impression was that she was English* 

We got to Hanover after a journey of nearly three days, during 
which I got very little sleep, but superabundance of jolting. At Han¬ 
over I only stayed one week, and shall defer any observations on the 
place and its inhabitants to the relation of a longer sojourn, which I 
subsequently made there. 1 merely now notice two particular customs; 
the first a general one—that of every man's taking off his hat to each 
acquaintance he met in the street. Individuals, wlio seemed to be on 
such terms of intimacy as in London would authorise them now-a-days 
to shake, or at least touch hands with one another, even if they stopped 
and spoke, invariably uncovered their heads both at meeting and part¬ 
ing ; so that in a small town like Hanover, every man not quite un¬ 
known, was sure of having plenty of opportunities of ventilating his 
head during his perambulations through the streets, as he could hardly 
fail of meeting many, with whom he was acquainted. This custom, 
besides bping a formal and inconvenient one, is absolutely unecono¬ 
mical ; for the brim of a man’s hat unavoidably gets worn and 
shabby by such continual thumbing. The other custom was an anni¬ 
versary one:—it was Whitsun-week, and all the inhabitants of the mid¬ 
dle or lower rank had large fresh-gathered branches of trees either 
hung from their windows, or fastened to their door-posts; and as long 
as the leaves remained green, this had a very pleasant effect. I started 
for Gottingen, not in the regular post diligence, but in a hired carriage, 
and assuredly any extra convenience I might have gained by this ar¬ 
rangement was more than compensated for by the exceeding dilatori- 
iiess of our progress. 1 was thoroughly at the mercy of the driver, 
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for I could not speak five words of German, and so was even forced to 
let him have his own way, however tedious he mi^ht choose to make it. 
I slept one night on the road, at the little town of Einbeck, about midway 
between Hanover and Gottingen—a place I shall have to make more 
mention of hereafter. I was not a little pleased to find at the inn 
where we put up, (the Kron Prinz,) that our hostess was an English¬ 
woman, though from long residence in Germany she had almost for¬ 
gotten her native tongue: her husband, in fact, though a German, 
spoke English as well, if not better, than she; and between them both 
I was made very comfortable and at home—two thorough English ex¬ 
pressions. 1 arrived at Gottingen the following forenoon in a shower, 
that seemed expressly to have fallen in order characteristically to wel¬ 
come me to what, among students from more favoured parts of the 
land, has obtained the elegant nick-name of “ The Cesspool of Ger¬ 
many.” The town itself, as I was driven along the principal street, 
struck me as looking—as far at least as a town in such a rain as was 
then falling could be anyway said to look—a clean and neat place 
enough, and singularly quiet and empty; at any rate, I was egregioubly 
misled on the two latter points. As soon as I had alighted at the inn, 
I contrived to make myself so far understood as to procure the guidance 
of the waiter, to the Botanical Garden, to the Inspector of which I had 
a letter of introduction from a gentleman in Hanover: on my road 
thither I became fully initiated in the practical value of the German 
proverb, “ Out of the rain into the gutter”—equivalent to our “ Out of 
the frying-pan into the fire.” The gutter, in this sense of the word, 
was a leaden pipe, protruding a yard or two from the roof of the house, 
to carry off the waste water, which was thus precipitated in a heavy 
column on the street or the passengers below. The irregular distances 
at which these spouts occurred, together with the uncertain length of 
their projection, rendered the steerage through their waters a service of 
much skill and some danger. The ends of the pipes were generally 
adorned with some grotesque sculpture, usually a bead, from the dis¬ 
tended jaws of which the falling water is vomited: they are common in 
this country on the roofs of village churches, but I have never seen 
them here on any civilized dwelling-house. They were getting out of 
fashion, too, In Germany ; for outside all the more modern buildings, a 
decent pipe was made to convey the water soberly to the level of the 
pavement at least, and sometimes quite into a drain beneath. By the 
kindly assistance of the Botanical Garden Inspector, who spoke a very 
little English, I succeeded in hiring the only unoccupied lodging in the 
town, for the University was full to its utmost that half year. The 
rooms that thus fell to my lot were on the first-floor of a saddler’s, 
small and uncomfortable enough. They had, however, the advantage 
of being in the principal street, and the two windows which, squeezed 
together almost into one, yet occupied the whole breadth of the room, 
looked out opposite the Jacobi Kirche, one of the largest churches in 
the town. This narrow slip formed the sitting-room, and was tolera¬ 
bly furnished with tables and chairs, and that indispensable article in a 
German apartment, a sofa; the floor was sanded, for carpets, as 1 
found afterwards, were almost unknown luxuries in the country. My 
bed-room was a small, square, dark closet, not bigger than would hold 
the bed, and only lighted, if light it might be termed, by a small glass 
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window at top, that opened^ as the phrase is—for in reality it-would not 
open—on the stairs. I am sure there was not another student so 
badly accommodated as myself in these particulars, for in general the 
looms were large and well-aired ; but 1 had come just after the com- 
ixienccmcnt of the semcAterj or half-yearly term, and there was no help 
for it. That very day^ the first of iny arrivah i got into a scrape with 
one of the lowest agents of the constituted authorities; for having 
parted from my new acquaintance within sight of the inn, where 1 was 
going to dine, a little terrier I had brought over with me from home 
was violently assaulted and seized by a talh large, shabbily-dressed 
man, bearing a formidable bludgeon. Not being at all acquainted with 
any cause for this mode of proceeding, I demanded of the man, in Eng¬ 
lish, what right he had to interfere with the dog in that manner; and 
he answered me, in German, quite as much to iny satisfaction as my 
comprcliension. However, as his angry gestures and violent declama¬ 
tion plainly told me that his intentions towards the animal were any 
thing but amicable, I began a regular rescue of the dog from the 
durance in which he was held; but though 1 succ.eeded in liberating 
him from, his captor’s clutch, 1 saw there was an evident intention to 
seize him again if possible, which I had to evade by the best means I 
could. Meanwhile, a pretty large crowd of students and others had 
gathered round us, looking on with some degree of interest. Among 
the spectators was a short dirty Jew—dirty even for a Jew—who, in a 
very vehement manner and bad French, tried to make me understand 
that the man with the bludgeon would kill the dog unless I paid him 
a guilder. Now, in the first place, 1 was angry, and, right or wrong, 
determined not to yield on a point wherein 1 felt all ray national no¬ 
tions of freedom were so strangely violated ; and, in the second place, 
I at once saw, if the man was exercising any duty to remove the dog, 
(as it turned out, he was,) that this duty could not be discharged on 
his part by the payment of money on mine: so I stoutly refused to pay 
any thing, and was in the end allowed to depart, I believe chiefly owing 
to the interference of some of the students, who had taken pity on me 
as an evident stranger in their land; though, probably, they would not 
have wanted this kind motive to have induced them to oppose, us much 
as they safely might, any act which had its origin with the University 
Senate. I learned irora a young Scotchman, a law-student, whom I 
met at the iable-d hotey that the man in question had been enjoined to 
perambulate the streets for the purpose of slaying all dogs who should 
presume to make their appearance in public for u certain period, with¬ 
out bejng decently muzzled; and that this was in conformity with an 
edict of the magistracy, which was stuck on all the gates of the town. 
The plan adopted was certainly a forcible one of making the edict un¬ 
derstood to any foreigner who might chance to enter their gates. 

After dinner, I returned to my new lodgings, of which 1 at once took 
possession; and i had now, for the first time since I entered the town, 
leisure to look about me from my windows. Exactly opposite, as 
before-mentioned, rose tlic lofty round red-sandstone tower of the Ja¬ 
cobi Kiiche, whicli stood in a snialh open space, planted with a few 
limes and poplars. Along the line of bticei, to the light and left of 
this open space, the houses—the lower part whereof was mostly occu¬ 
pied by shops—looked neat and foreign, owing perhaps to their white, 
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or rather yellow-washed faces, steep shinting roofs with central ga¬ 
bles, low chimneys, and, here and there, projecting stones one over 
another. The windows were numerous, and lor the most part ease¬ 
ments: from nearly all of them young men were lounging, smoking 
iVoni long pipes ; others were walking below ; some with pipes in 
their hands, but not smoking, were sauntering about with their arms 
round one-auother’s necks; some with portfolios under iheir arms, 
were hurrying on with a more business*like pace; many dressed in 
frock*coats, buckskin breeches, and jack-boots; and all with gay and 
various-coloured caps on their heads. Here and there, I saw a man 
carrying a long steel basket-handled sword naked in his hand, or under 
his arm, the use or application of which I could not possibly di¬ 
vine. Young men in open carriages, with double seats, like our mo¬ 
dern mill-horses,*' and some on horse-back, were occasionally passing, 
but always at a foot-pace: every nowand then, one of the walkers, or 
riders, would stop under a window', and either converse with the occu¬ 
pants of it, or, if it were empty, would, by shouting out a name, gene¬ 
rally bring the tenai\t of the room thither. Among these evidently 
students, were seen a few (as evidently) tradespeople, distinguishable as 
ivell by their wearing bats, as by the timidly deferential manner in which 
they got out of the way of the former. Very few females were to be 
seen, and those only of the lower classes—most bearing great baskets on 
their backs, containing, as far as 1 could make out, chiefly vegetables 
or books. Some wore cloaks of striped linen; but not one did I see with 
a bonnet on, or any thing more nearly approaching to a covering for the 
bead, than the small skull-cap already mentioned. Along the middle 
of the street, some peasant-lads, with blue smock-frocks, and little 
lound black cloth caps, were parading up and down, bawling out some¬ 
thing quite unintelligible, but which I rightly construed to be an offer 
for sale of some very small and seemingly wild strawberries, picked 
free from the stalks, which they carried in round flat baskets. This 
sort of strawberries, which grew in profusion in the woods, and were 
larger and better-flavoured than any of the wild species 1 ever tasted 
here, were almost the only ones I saw while in Germany; the culti¬ 
vated kind I never saw at all for sale. In the course of the following 
day, 1 waited, of necessity, on the Universitacts-Rath, or Counsellor of 
the University; for no one is allowed to remain in the town over a 
certain period, unless he comes as student, teacher, or tradesman—I be¬ 
lieve, a week—without express permission from the magistrates; and 
if he come in the character of a student, it is ordered that he shall, as 
soon as possible, obtain his matriculation. This ceremony I got through 
not without some difficulty, for neither the Herr Universitacts Rath, nor 
mvself. could find a littin^ medium for the communication of our ideas 
on the subject. Ficnch we could neither of us make any hand at; La¬ 
tin we tried; but independently of my never having attempted to speak 
it before, our mutual difference of pronunciation rendered each quite 
unintelligible to the other. However, he made me understand so far, 
that I was to promise certain things, which I did, not clearly under¬ 
standing what. He shook hands with me as a ratification of this so¬ 
lemn promise; and gave me my matriculation, a printed Latin paper, 
for which 1 paid a louis-d'or, and a copy of the University laws, which 
latter I honestly, and with shame, confess 1 never looked into till long 
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after i bad left Gottingen. The matriculation, opening with the classical 
ejaculation, '*Quod felix faustumque sit/' imports that the new student, 
specifying his country and study, has promised sacredly, and instead 
of an oath— 

L That he will pay due faith, obedience, and reverence to the Aca¬ 
demical Senate, his lawful magistracy. 

II. That he will sedulously follow true piety, sober and composed 
manners, decent dress, and whatever is thoroughly befitting an ingenu¬ 
ous and liberal man. 

III. That he will in all things obey the academical laws and statutes, 
then made or to be made. 

IV. That he will avoid nationalism and clandestine assemblies— 
things everywhere forbidden and exploded. 

V. That he will neither himself, nor by others, avenge any injury 
offered him; that he will much less affect others with injuries, either by 
word or deed; that he will call out no one to a duel, or, if he shall be 
called out, that he will not accept the challenge, nor act as a second in 
a duel {jiec secundas in duelUs partes siisceptunm /) either by fighting or 
presiding over a fight, but will implore the legitimate aid of the Aca¬ 
demical Senate; that he will never incite any to altercations and hos¬ 
tile meetings; and that he will solicitously obey the edicts which obtain 
concerning duels, or which shall be thereafter promulgated. 

VI. That he will not depart after the announcement of an arrest, or 
to defraud his creditors; and that he will not remove his goods without 
the knowledge of the academical magistracy. 

VII. If it shall happen (which God avert) that, for misconduct, he 
should be relegated or rescinded from this university of studies (hac 
studiorum Universitate that he will depart at the staled time from the 
town and its vicinity; and that be will not return, ever, if the punish¬ 
ment be perpetual; if temporary, till the term shall have elapsed. 

VIII. Finally, that, through the whole course uf his life, he will com¬ 
pass or do nothing by fraud or evil, whereby the state, the advantage, 
and the dignity of the academy may anywise be threatened# 

And so I trust that nothing I may hereafter tell shall seem in any¬ 
wise to threaten the dignity, the advantage, or the state of the univer¬ 
sity ; or if it should so seem, I hereby once for all, very solemnly, and 
in the spirit of my matriculating promise, vow that I have no such 
fraudulent or evil intention; and having said thus much, I may fairly 
venture to relate the following circumstance. Alfieri, in his Memoirs, 
mentions that, during the period of his ignorance, he passed through 
Gottingen, and there met with—an ass! and that this meeting between 
a German and Italian ass so tickled his fancy, that bad he had the 
power, he would certainly have written some verses on the occasion;— 
what he thought himself unable to do, a more audacious hand has at¬ 
tempted, as follows:— 

Alfieri to the Gottingen Ass, 

Brother! for thoiigh thou art of Germany, 

And I rank as a son of Italy, 
tStill this is but a difference of mothers; 

Fur, pretty ass, vie are so much the same 
J n thuuglits and deeds, so stupid and so tame, 

’Tis (piite beyond a doubt we must be brothers. 
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11 ail then, my brother! with love s laugrhinj? tears. 
And wishes for thy health and length of years. 

And blessings on thy solemn phiz, I greet thee; 
So long l’\e wander’d, a poor lonely elf, 

Nor found one single creature like myself. 

Thou eanst not think how 1 rejoice to meet tlioe! 


SKETCHES AND UECOLLECTIONS, NO. 1, 

Dick Ferret. 

“ Yea, from the table of my memory.'’—S tiakspeare. 

It is by no means a pleasant thing to be stared and pointed at as an 
object of singularity. Fops and coxcombs are of a different opinion; 
but since (thanks to an unaspiring tailor, and just so much of common 
sense as serves to protect me from knocking my head against every post 
I seCi) I am not a member of cither of those ancient fraternities, I have 
Iblt with extreme acuteness the inconvenience of my position. In so¬ 
ciety public or private, in the streets, at the theatre, at table, at the 
club, have 1 been subjected to this annoyance. Often, when oppor¬ 
tunity has served, I have u])proachcd a glass, expecting to find that some 
wag had taken advantage of my ** innocent sleep” to black my face, or 
pin a napkin to my coat, or stick pens, porcupine-wise, in my hair—the 
most approved witticisms of your practical Congreves: but such has 
not proved to be the case; and too proud or too indolent to enquire, 
1 might still have remained igporaut of the cause of my attracting, for 
some time past, such pointed and distressing notice, but for the visit, the 
other morning, of our friend Dick Ferret. I say our friend, because 
every body knows Dick, and Dick knows every body ; but for the en¬ 
lightenment of the few nobodies who are unacquainted with him, I will 
give a slight sketch of his person and character. 

Dick, ^take it, is about six-and-twenty, though I have heard it as¬ 
serted that he is considerably older. He is tali, standing about six feet 
two and a half inches; and if I am not inclined to agree with those who 
would rank him in “ the first order of fine forms,” it is because he is 
somewhat too slim, in proportion to his height. Ills face is thin, and 

sicklicd o*er with the pale cast of thoughtand his hair, which is raven- 
black, falls in profuse ringlets over his shoulders* His eye is small, 
but dark, intelligent, piercing; and almost seems to possess the wonder¬ 
ful power of looking at, over, under, into, and through you at a single 
glance. This feature is strikingly indicative of an alleged quality of his 
mind, which will presently be noticed, llis gait is measured, slow, 
and solemn. With respect to dress, he is negligent in the extreme; I 
liad almost said slovenly. This, in my opinion, is the only point at 
which Dick lies open to rebuke; for of his moral and social qualities, it 
may truly be said they arc without a flaw, llis piety is unsullied by 
the slightest tinge of morosencss; his abstemiousness—for he never 
tastes but of one dish, nor ventures beyond a second glass of wine— 
renders him not unindulgent towards those who more easily yield to 
the allurements of the table. He is good-humoured, good-natured, and 
well-meaning. His learning is, perhaps, more varied tlian profound; 
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his mind is stored with facts and anecdotes accumulated in tlie course 
of his two voyages' round the world, and three pedestrian journeys 
over Kurope and Asia; and since, in addition to all this, like Des- 
demona, he sings, plays, and dances wellit will readily be admitted 
tliat his accomplishments are amply sufficient for the pleasurable 
purposes of society. The only drawback to their display is a natural 
reservedness, amounting almost to shyness, which it will sometimes re¬ 
quire all the ingenuity of his friends, by a gradual and dexterous draw¬ 
ing-out, to overcome. Now, were I to stop here, it might be said that 
1 had drawn a faultless monster; in justice, therefore, to our friend, 
I must reduce him to within the limits of human perfection. 1 have 
already alluded to an alleged quality of his mind, and that is—Inquisi¬ 
tiveness. I say alleged^ because 1, for my own part, am unwilling to 
admit its existence—at least, as a distinguishing trait in his character. 
All men are desirous of obtaining knowledge and information ; all men 
arc anxious to know what is going on in the world; all men, to attain 
these ends, must, in some way or other, ask questions, or, to use the 
other term, be inquisitive; and where is the real difference between 
pumping a book or a newspaper at your breakfast, and pumping your 
friends and acquaintance at any time later in the day ? The difference, 
if any there be, is in the manner, not in the thing; and Dick's manner 
is all-to-nothing the best, inasmuch as it is less trying to the eyes than 
poring over small print. It proves nothing that R-one day, find¬ 

ing amongst the visiting cards on his table a small scrap of^ paper with 
merely a note of interrogation marked on it, said to his servant—“ If 
Mr. Ferret should call again, 1 shall be happy to see him and even if 
it did, Dick is so rich in good qualities, that he can well afford so trifling 
a set-off against them, 

I was busy arranging sonic papers, when Dick Ferret entered my 
room. Scarcely had he taken his scat ere I was convinced, by his look 
and manner, that his good-natured soul was agonized by the necessity 
imposed on him, by*his ardent and sincere friendship for mf, of com¬ 
municating something which he knew must occasion me pain or uneasi¬ 
ness. Dick (unlike your meddling tale-bearers, who fetch and carry 
with a malicious intent), disdaining the petty arts of hint, insinuation, 
. and innuendo, went directly to the point, and, with his customary frank¬ 
ness, thus he began:— 

My dear fellow, you—I—a-hem!—you arc a sensitive man, and 
pay more attention to such things than they deserve. For my part, 
I don't believe it, and so I said at the time.'* 

“ What time? and what don't you believe?** 

“ There, now! I knew it would make you uneasy. You are wrong ; 
it is not worth your attention. Besides, if people do point at you as a 
person affecting singularity, how can you help it ? But mind, I don't 
say they do ; I merely say i/* they do.*' 

“To speak the truth, Ferret, I have fancied as much for some time 
past, and shall be glad if you can acquaint me with the cause of it.'* 

“ There, again! Now you are wrong—I must use the liberty of a 
friend to tell yon you are ven/ wrong. Why need you care about it ? 
It isn’t pleasant, to be sure, but one can’t go all over London to stop 
people’s tongues. As to the cause, as 1 said at the time, every man has 
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a right, in these matters, to do as he likes. Rut, between ourselves, 

I didn't think it friendly on his part to urge the subject against you in 
the way he did ; and so I told him.” 

Then you arc acquainted with the cause? And to whom do you 
allude?" 

Nobody—nothing, l^ow mind, I know nothing, and I have told 
you nothing, so you have heard nothing from me. A-hem! Have you 
seen our friend Willoughby lately 

“ A week ago. We shall dine together to-morrow." 

Shall you!!! Well—lam glad of it—teryglad. I don't like to 
sec old friendships broken up. I know you did entertain a very great 
regard for him, and so did he for you—I know he did—and, indeed, so 
he ought, for you have rendered him some services.” 

‘‘ Nothing of any importance. But what is this to lead to?” 

But I tell you you have, and you know it; and you'll be good 
friends again one of these days, notwithstanding." 

Notwithstanding what?” 

“Pooh, pooh! you must not notice it—when you meet, you must 
give him your hand as usual—1 tell you, you must. Kvery body knows 
Willoughby : he does not mean half the ilUnalured things he says; and 
he is sorry for it when he has said them. But then the mischief is 
done,—Ell? Yet he is a good fellow at bottom, and you must not 
mind this. You will dine with luin to-morrow, notwithstanding,—Or 
docs he dine with you?—or perhaps you are to meet somewhere?— 
Where ?" 

“ Now, Ferret, you have led me to suspect tliat Willoughby has said 
.something to my discredit; it was at your option whether or not to re¬ 
main silent upon the subject altogether; but since you have chosen to 
say so much, I consider you bound to declare all you know.” 

“Say! what have 1 said? I have said nothing. Can you imagine 
1 would go about repeating what 1 hear at a private table?” 

“ No; for the certain penalty for such a proceeding would be your 
exclusion from such tabic ever after. But, as I have already intimated, 
you have said cither too much or too little, and have now bound your¬ 
self to-” 

“ Again I tell you, you are wrong to be in the least annoyed at it; 
for what was there in it, after all ? Nothing—a-hem!—at least, there • 
would have been nothing in it had he said it to me, privately. But 
between ourselves—and this I say to you as a friend—he oughtn't to 
have said it in the presence of ten others, all friends and acquaintance 
of your’s—for every one of them will find a different motive for your 
conduct—there he was wrong, and so I told him at the time.” 

“And in what point is my conduct open to so many and various 
opinions?” 

“ What need you care about their opinions ? You are not obliged to 
print your * Life* unless you think proper.” 

“Print my ‘ Life!' what in the sacred name of Foolery do you mean ?” 

“ I said so ; the very thing I said. But you know Willoughby's way 
when begets a crotchet into his head—he runs wild—there is no stop¬ 
ping him. He said it was a d—d piece of affectation—that you pur¬ 
posely abstained from so doing in order to render yourself conspicuous 
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—singular: that, except yourself, there was not a man, woman, or 
ckiid past the age of twenty but had published his, her, or us ‘ Me¬ 
moirs,’ ' laTc and Times/ ‘ Kerainisccnces/ or * Personal Narrative/ at 
(he very least: that it was the fashion, the mania, the frenzy of the 
times; that nothing but your imnicasurahle vanity prevented your 
doing as others did, and that when this means of exciting notice was 
exhausted, you would be seen tvalking about the streets dressed in a 
pink silk coat, red-hccled shoes, and a feather-riinined hat.” 

So, now the murder was out—the grievance I have complained of 
was explained. ** And Willoughby did really make such a charge 
against me ?” said 1. 

“ Why now, my dear fellow—you don’t know it from me—I have 
told }ou nothing—what have I said?—you mustn't say 7 told you this. 
Besides, he is your friend; he meant it for the best, and you ought to 
follow his advice." 

“ But, even were 1 so inclined, I have scarcely any thing to relate 
worth listening to." 

“ Pooh, pooh! you have, I know you have, and you know it too. 
Yon have lived a good deal in the world ; have seen and known many 
remarkable people; and have in your possession many curious letters. 
I know you have—haven’t you? ^ es, yes, you must—Eh ?" 

“Psha! 1 despise the pettifogging process of nightly recording the 
conversations of the day; of noting down the careless joke, or the half- 
serious half-jesting opinion heedlessly thrown off at the convivial board; 
of accumulating letters intended only for the friendly eye; and all tins 
for the purpose (a purpose of doubtful propriety, at the best,) of filling 
a (|uarto to be published at tiic first convenient opportunity.” 

“ I didn’t say a guarfo,'’ 

“ I won’t quarrel with you about the size: make it an octavo—a 
duodecimo, if you will, my objection is the same; nor w^ould it be less¬ 
ened by thrusting portraits and autographs into the book.” 

“ Your portrait ’ my dear fellow, I said nothing about your portrait. 
But will you think of the matter ?” 

Perceiving that my sincere and excellent friend had the subject deeply 
at heart, and, at the same time, to put an end to tiie conversation, I told 
him I would consider of it. “ But for Willoughby," added 1, who 
• has exhibited this, my foible, in the worst possible point of view, I have 
done with him." 

“There you are wrong," said Ferret; “ he meant no harm; and 
when you meet, you must shake hands with him as usual. lie is your 
friend—1 know he is; but he has a dangerous tongue, and I told him 
80 . I can't bear to see old friends disunited; and after a few months or 
■^ 0 , when the affair has blown over, he’ll be sorry for what he said, and 
7 shouldn't xoonder to see you as good friends again as ever,” 

“ Well, that is as it may be. But one word at parting. Ferret. I 
have promised you that I will consider of this subject, but don’t men¬ 
tion to any one that you have even hinted tlie matter to me." 

“Not a soul. You know me;—^hear; see, and say nothing, is the 
rule of niy life. I never ask questions, I never repeat what I hear. 
And you, my dear fellow—I have told you nothing about our friend 
Willoughby—you know nothing from me. Don’t mention my name in 
the business—^promise me." 
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“ I promise. Good morning, Dick/’ 

The instant I was left to myself, I wrote a formal note to my friend 
Willoughby, declining the pleasure of meeting him on the following day. 
(By the by, we have met since, and 1 understatld he is utterly at a loss 
to account for my evident coldness towards him; but being under a 
promise of secrecy to our friend Ferret, I am not at liberty to enlighten 
him as to the cause.) 

Scarcely had I sealed my note when in came A-- 

“ Well/'said he, “ when do you expect to get it out?" 

-‘Out! What?" 

“Oh, I just now met our friend Ferret, who told me in Loniidam\ 
But 1 agree with him : Memoirs and Correspondence, in three volumes, 
quarto, will lead the public to expect too much,” 

Before I had time to reply, Mr, B-entered the room. 

“ I have just parted with our friend Ferret. 1 like your title ; 
‘ Menis. on Men, and Thoughts on Thingsbut 1 am quite of his opi¬ 
nion—stuffing it all into one volume small octavo, will be looked upon 
as a sorry piece of mock-modesty.” 

Next came C-. 

“ Better late than never/' said Mr. C-; “ I commend you for the 

intention, although you arc somewhat late in the field. You must not 
be angry with our good friend Ferret for trusting me with the secret— 
1 liold it confidentially, and it shall go no farther. But I can't help 
agreeing with him—not as to publishing in eight volumes octavo, be¬ 
cause if you can illl them pleasantly there will be no harm done—but 
the port! ait—(and he mentioned this with unfeigned concern, for he is 
a warm friend of your's,)—placing, as a frontispiece, a portrait of your¬ 
self in a red velvet cap, with the forc-fingcr of your left-hand pressing 
your temples, a pen aa big as an ostrich feather in your right-hand, and 
your riglit foot testing on a pea-green satin cushion, is—1 agree with 
him—an instance of vanity—excuse my frankness—to be equnllcd only 
by the absurdity—pardon the word—of announcing your ^ Voyages, 
Travels, Life, and Adventures,' as intended for the use of schools!” 

I had no time for explanation or reply, for I was viaited in rapid suc¬ 
cession by D-, 13-, F-, G-, and the rest of the alphabet, 

each with a different version of a story which was not absolutely un¬ 
true, inasmuch as it had the very slightest possible foundation in truth. 

“ This is unendurable," exclaimed I; “ you all know our friend Ferret; 
he is incapable of uttering a falsehood, but his imagination is peculiarly 
constructed, lie is what 1 would call a beau-idcalist; he sees and hears 
things as they are; he describes aad relates them as they ought to be. 
You show him an acorn, he thinks of an oak, he describes a forest. 
'Tis thus he has led you into error upon the present occasion. He sug¬ 
gested to me the necessity of my following the fashion of Lifc-and- 
Times-writing; 1 gave no positive promise that I would. But admit¬ 
ting that I did, 1 admit no more than that the stuff, the ground-work, is 
my own; for the exquisite and elaborate embroidery—the three quartos, 
the eight octavos, the velvet cap, and pea-green satin cushion, 1 am in- 
debt<;d to his— beau-idcahsyn, 1 never even thought of aspiring to the 
dignity of a volume. The most 1 ever contemplated was to furnish, 
from time to time, to the lighter pages of the New Monthly, a few 
^ Sketches* (of character) and ‘ Recollections’ of persons and events. 
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At all events, I now find myself bound to the undertaking, aiul when, 
in some shape or other, I shall have contributed my quota to this most 
craving appetite of the time-r-when I shall have publUlied my Memoirs 
and Reminiscences—I t/ust I shall receive the usual reward of such a 
labour—that of being allowed to sink into quiet obscurity." 


LONDON LYRICS. 

Jack Jones, the RrerutV.-^-^ hint pom OvUh 

Jack Jonfs was a toper: they say that some how 
He’d a foot always ready to kick up a row; 

And, when half-seas over, a ipiarrel he pick’d, 

I'o keep up the row* he had previously kick’d. 

He spent all, then borrow^’d at twenty per cent.; 

Ilis mistress fought shy when his money was spent, 

So he went for a soldier; he could not (lo less, 

And scorn'd his fair Fanny for hugging brown Hess, 

“ Halt—Wheel into line!” and Attention—Kyes right!" 
Put llacclius, and Venus, and Momus to dighl: 

But who can depict half the sorrows he felt 

When he dyed his mustachios and ]»ipe-clay’d his belt ? 

When Sergeant Rattan, at Aurora’s red peep, 

Awaken'd his tyros by bawling—•* Two deep I" 

Jack Jones would retort, with a half-snppress’d sigh, 

“Ay ! too deep by half for such ninnies as 1,” 

Quoth Jones—“'Twas deliglitful the bushes to beat 
With a gun in my hand and a dog at my feet; 

But the game at the Horse-Guards is different, goo<l laclc! 
’Tis a gun in my hand and a cat at my back." 

To Bacchus, his saint, our dejected Recruit, 

One morn, about drill time, thus proffer'd his suit— 

Oh make me a sparrow, a wasp, or an ape— 

All's one, so I get at the jmee of the grape.” 

The God was propitious—he instantly found 
11is ten toes distend and take root in the ground; 

His back was a stem, and his belly was hark, 

And his hair in green leaves overshadow’d the Park. 

Grapes clustering liung o'er his grenadier cap, 

His blood became juice, and his marrow was sap : 

Till nothing was left of the muscles and bones . 

That form'd the identical toper, Jack Jones. 

Transform'd to a vine, he is still seen on guard. 

At his former emporium in Great Scotland-yard; 

And still, though a vine, like his fellow-recruits, 

Heiv train'd, after listing, has ten-drills, and shoots. 
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WALKS IN ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS, NO. XX. 

Tht Ohttto ticgli Ebrei^ 

Fopulus qui ad iracundiam provocat me ante faciein meam senipcr.” 

o» Ixr. V. 3. 

It is usually a considerable time before the stranger thinks of penetrating 
into the interior of the city. Dazzled, but more frequently fatigued by the 
crowd and magnificence of the public monuments, he is little inclined to ca- 
plore those tracts of wretchedness which intervene between the splendors of 
the capital. Some get over the “ bore " as speedily as they can—they uiuioy 
themselves and others, fur a few weeks, to avoid giving scandal, and then 
sleep, or talk over the exertion for the remainder of their residence. Others, 
all enthusiasm, and sickiied over with ancient recollections, are afraid to in¬ 
jure, by too coarse a contact with modern realities, the fine rustothers 
again are mere p«issers through—mutes in. the sunbeam, or straws on the 
surface of the stream—knowing little, and as little known, and it must be 
avowed with very little solicitude about either. Now none of these people, 
it is very clear, can have much claim to the conscience or honours of a 
genuine traveller. Neither the Forum, nor the Capitol, nor St. Peter's, 
make up Rome. There are other Romes besides those which are to be seen 
from a calesche. 1 will not go so far as to say, with the artist, “ que j'uiiiic 
tout, jus(|u*a scs saletds/' but I must admit tliere is a great deal to see and 
note, besides her marbles and gilding. In fine, tliere is a by-way, as well as 
a bigh-way mode of travelling, and one I think quite esscntuil to the other. 
If a man would fully estimate the statues of tlie V'atican, let him first take 
his staff and plunge into the miseries of the Ghetto. 

I fell into this cast of thought one morning when 1 had intended to 
visit the Pantheon, and suddenly found myself carried away by some eddy 
or other of a reverie into quite an opposite direction. I never ask the n.inie 
of a street; for 1 hate to break in on a man’s silence, or converhalion, and 
generally take the task of discovery upon myself. My errors, of course, are 
innumerable, but I never find that I lose much in the lung run. 1 stiver on 
not BO much bv streets as by steeples, and if 1 do not find precisely wliat 1 
seek, [ generally find what is perhaps as good, or what at least satisfies me 
quite as well. 

1 had now left tho Piazza Colonna, and ought, in all reason, after a few 
minutes’ walk, to have run right down upon the Pantheon; but somehow or 
other I got entangled in a cluster of narrow and lofty lanes, so lofty, indeed, 
as to shut out all view of towers aud cu])ulas, and leave me a strip only of 
the blue heaven above me instead. After much crossing and reerossing, i 
at hist chanced on the Piazza-Navona; but having been in that part of the 
city before, 1 made another eifort, and got still farther out of my way to tiie 
south. Seeing there was no remedy. 1 surrendered my>elf up at la^t to my 
fate, and deferred the Pantheon till to-morrow. The lanes in this part of 
the city have almost the appearance of catacombs; as close ns at Venice, you 
may very nearly touch the houses on either side ivith your extended arms, 
and hold tvte~a~tfite with your opposite neighbour with little fear or interrup¬ 
tion. Every one makes a shop of the street itself, and curtails considerably 
the space left for passengers below; then, wdth an Oriental afiectiuii for the 
same profession, the trades generally cluhter together aud make of each 
street a sort of Bazaar. You have the basket-makers in one, and the shoe¬ 
makers in another, and the coronari, or ehaplct-sellers in a tliird, and s«) 
on, much in the same maunor as you have the pipe and papousche sellois at 
Constfintinople, and the goldsmiths and silversmiths on the Ponte Vecchio 
at Florence. The houses are dim and dreary, aud come down to us witli 
the patchwork of all ages ou their forehead : here Idack-looking sculpture, 
once the boast of tho virtuoso inmate, and still giving proof, in the dcli(*ate 
precision of the chiselling of “ the golden age/’of the Leos and the Michael 
Angelos; then a little farther large streets of faded fresco, of still earlier 
Dec. —VOL. XXVI. NO. CVIII, - 2 N 
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date; a little beyond it a Mndonna^ set up fur the use of its lamp, and 
counting for its votaries and subscribers every shop in the neighbourhood; 
then immediately below, as if under its especial ]>rotection, air “ oateria,” with 
its cancelli" and casks, and circle of silent drinkers grouped around the 
door. Such contrasts and confusions meet you at every step; and all this is 
now and then broken in upon by tall red towers, with tlicnr shattered tra¬ 
cery, remembrances of the feudal disseni^ions of the city, or grass-grown 
courts of palaces, long since deserted by their masters, and preserving no- 
tiiiiig of their former grandeur hut the dry b:isiii of the fountain and the 
huge oaken door. In looking in at one of the*«e entrances 1 saw busily en¬ 
gaged, in hat was once probably tlie Porter’s lodge, a very important per¬ 
sonage. No one is better attended, or by more anxious votaries- He is a 
.sort of public writer for all the wants of the neighbourhood, but he particu¬ 
larly addicts himself to the delicate alfaii's of the heart. At all hours of the 
day. old and young, men and wonien, are to be found around his chair, all 
making their confessions, (few confe.ssions are made more frankly,) to the 
philosophic interpreter, who pares them down to the same discreet dimen- 
hions, and sipiares tlieir passion after the most regularly establUhed rustic 
etiquette. It is no trivial study, either f(»r idler or philosopher, to c,ontrast 
the rugged imperturbability of this personiiicatiou of 'Fiinc, (he is almost al- 
w<iys an old uiau, with a Sydrophel-looking sort of mantle about him, and a 
brown fur cap ) with the bounding spirit flashing foxlh from the eyes and at¬ 
titudes of his young cliiMits ; the deep sighs at the inadequacy of Ids phrases; 
tlie uiiutterabie things which ponton the lips of his fair petitioners; and the 
])ress-forward, head-ovor-heel si)rt of impetuosity of the hoy-lovers of this 
]>urt of the cominunity. In the moan time down go his spectacles; and the 
pen, Jiew nibbed, is set forward, Ihiwing with brown ink and clieap superla¬ 
tives signed with a huge cross and the adorable name, and sealed with an 

ostia,” and put up, iiik^uafer and xdl, to dry upon the wounded heart. 
Here is a book of the Ininiau p.assions, thrown wide open for all who have 
eyes to read. I stopped fur a moment and heard the usual proportion of 
ilamcs and darts, with some scraps of choice Italian ]»ut in .*it the end, as a 
writing master does his fliHirishes. The whole went on, like tJic shoemaking 
near, as a matter of courm*. 'Pfie f>hatne licre Is not to ho ht love, but to be 
ovt of it. Every one thinks it his duty to far a I'amore^' as quickly and as 
passionately as he can. 

1 liad not been rambling long when I found myself in a sort of small irre¬ 
gular square, 'riierc are many of these openings in Jlonie, formed, 1 should 
think, by the tumhling down of the edifices near. This may stand as the 
type of the majority. It seemed shiqied by acculent rather than intention; 
all hill or valley—new ruins gradually accuinu biting over old ones, and nei¬ 
ther hand nor inclination to remove either. On one side ran a string of 
houses originally in that frugal style of arcliitectnre known by the name of 
the Bramantesque. but losing all traces of its original hnmony in the large 
windows iiTCgulaily disjioscd or altogether blocked up, disjointed doors, &c. 
From the upper stories there was a large display of rugs and linen, flaring 
over their severe and gloomy fuyades, and below abundance of tattered slnit- 
tei-s, decayed scutcheons, maimed saints, ike. A ]>atch of whitewash to 
the left pointed out the chapel of some ** iwnfraternita/* who take the souls 
of the vicinity under their patronage, and are themselves under the patro¬ 
nage of the fahiily of the Costagiiti. In the i^entrc 1 espied a green un- 
cli'iined fountain, which, in the midst of its dilapidation, still dojes a portion 
of its duty, its great utility at present is the point dappui ^^hich it fur¬ 
nishes fur all the idleness and gossip of the neiglibourhood. 'Iliis it does well 
enough, and at all hours you may see iigures grouped round its basin from 
the heart of “ the viccoletti” near, in their blue and red costumes, unshorn 
beards, broad brown bats, 8tc. T'wo(ir three men playing at moro, and an old 
woman with her daugliter. seated on a piece of marble half-buried in the 
eaith, botli armed with their brazier.^ aud wrapped up in the fortune of the 
g^e, were the hrst figures that niet me- I stood gazing for some time on 
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their perfect listlessness^ and tried to attract their attention as I passed on* 
But they had no motive to rouse them from tlieir apathy, and noisy and 
sallow children climbed up unobserved or unheeded upon their backs* This 
is the vestibule to tlie Ghetto. A plain arch, a ponderous gate, a sullen sol¬ 
dier, with fixed bayonet, keeping constant watch, mark the entrance to this 
melancholy region. 

'rhe Ghetto '* is a generic name, and used in every large town in Italy, 
as the distinctive n])peliation for the “ reciiito,” or walled enclosure, allowed 
by the toleration,” (so intolerance is denominated all over the world,) to 
llie Jews, wlioiu their wants, rather than their charity, have consenteu to 
spare. But in most of these towns various reforms, all silent, but not the 
less irresistible, have successively taken place. The bonds have been loosen¬ 
ed—tlie wall has been cast down—the branding c<istume abolished, which 
once pointed them out to tho scorn and bufiFet of the Christian. In Venice 
and in Leghorn, the necessities of commerce have done more for philosophy 
than plillostfpliy has ever dared to do for herself. The money-changers” 
rule tho needy Cliristi.in, who yesterday “ spat u])on his gaberdine.’’ No 
portion of Leghorn is move brilliant than the “ Quarticri degli Ebrei.'' 
'I'here the very name Ghetto has shrunk away before the power of the 
ju’oscribed colony. But Rome retains all her inveterate adherence to old 
abuse, and lo(»ks like a nation of Eldons. She preserves all the venerable 
verdure ” of her ancient opprcahions,—the power is nearly gone, but tho 
shadow is cherished with the drivelling pertinacity of all ancient despotisms. 
It is ill vwiu to represent to tho Consistory, that the ('liurch of (Uirist, being 
founded on a roc.k, is not likely to be undermined by such enginery. ITiia 
does not prevent the cry of its being in danger,” whenever it is necessary 
t(» have a victim. Tlie Lords Spiritual have much the same sort (»f taste 
hero tliat they have in England. The Jews fonn insome sort their preserve, 
and render tliem the siime kind of sen ice the Ropian Cbitliolics wore once 
condemned to render our own Cardinals at home. They are kept to make 
money and to pay it—to be jin^aclied at and preached to—to he converted 
and reconverted,—all necessary things, for they go to prove the absolute nc- 
ccsbitv of a (Jliurch iiohce and a (,’hurch establihhment, above all other hu- 
man wants. 'I'he (Jathohe requires the Jew as the Protestant required the 
(Catholic, if there were no dissensions, we bhould run great risk of having no 
Churchisin; and were there no Churchism, we might as well be, as everyone 
knows, s«tns king, sans bisho]>s, sans tithes, suns taxes, sans every thing. 

I lind not much time to make these reflections—nor did i make many of 
them till long afterward'i, 1 was much more occupied at the moment with 
eflects than causes. Tim miserable region luimpletoly absorbed me. Mise¬ 
rable indeed it is, and Dante does well in summing up all miseries in hia 
Giiulecca. This Giudecca before me might well rival any of his Bolgi. 1 
stopjicd some few iustuiits at the entrance, not well knowing whether 
1 sliould or could pass on, it looked so like the court of a debtors* prison. I 
asked one or two nueations—they were scarcely answered. The Papal sol¬ 
dier at the gate at last volunteered a reply. He twirled his moustaches, and 
with the biliousness of his nation whispered sulkily, “ il Ghetto.” 1 took a 
glance for a moment at4<ho contrast between the two people. Here were the 
mastei’s on one side, the servants on the other. In the square I had just left 
1 saw a squalid and sullen race of men, with nothing to qualify them for su¬ 
periority but the conviction and liabit of power. Their features glared with, 
the gloomy fo«ce of concentrated or exploded passions. AU here is combat 
or sleep, dangerous or useless energies. Here the Monticiani meet the 
Transteverini (time out of mind their hereditary enemies), fight their bat¬ 
tles, celebrate their triumphs, and go to sleep till the next encounter. On 
the other side of the gate is a very different people, whose virtue is patience, 
and heroism long-suffering. These are despised virtues, it is true, but it 
requires something to sustain a character without the aid of externid admi¬ 
ration—spectacle —applause, or all that goes to the making*up of ordinary 
heroes. 
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These ahhorred victims of religious and popular hatred are still kept 
tHthln the prison walls of their ancient Ghetto^ without much reference to 
the tendency of their race, more conspiciious in poverty than in richerf, to in¬ 
crease their numbers with desperate activity. Their rulers do n<»t recog¬ 
nize this propensity, and squeeze up inexorably “ the superfluous population'* 
within their oM dimensions.* The moment you pass the soldier or turnkey, 
(for he locks them up at night,) you enter a’ narrow and crowded street, of 
about half a mile in length, formed <if lines of rugged and wretched houses, 
projecting and usurping from the free air the little space they cannot claim 
below. This is insuHicient, and even on wet davs you find them pouring out 
the surplus of their families, amidst ruin and filth, and scattered vegetables 
on the street. In some instances a great portion of the lower story of the 
houses has been taken away to allow them air; and it is not unusual from 
these gloomy caverns sometimes t<» see issuing six or seven young girls at 
once—sallow and sickly with confinement, or to meet them seated in clus¬ 
ters On rickety stools, engaged in their perpetual vocation of mending tat¬ 
tered clothes. They work, eat, sleep, and altogether live in public—com¬ 
pelled by the blind tyranny of their masters to these habitual violations of 
comfort and propriety. Health is at Home the most necessary, but the most 
neglected of earthly wants, but a govorrinient which has almost created the 
Cam|)agna, is not very likely to be solicitous about the lives of its natural 
enemies.* Live if they can,” is the only iiululgeuce whicli a Jew can here 
claim from a Christian. “ Is he not a beast ?”+ exclaim the multitude. 
Their rulers are more prudent, and do not speak it; hut tliat they d(> not 
think it, is not quite so sure. At all events there is no reason why they 
should not treat them as well as their other beasts; but here pigs are often 
the more fortunate of the two. 

On the right, a few paces from the gate, you observe a small square, open¬ 
ing to a very humble sytingogue, A low portico conducts to the “ Scuole,'' 
as they are termed—a miserable hovel, where Hel)rew is still heard, and the 
coming of the Messiah still expected, after the blight of so many centuries. 
The door was half open, and 1 could catch a glance at the interior, 1 saw, 
through the folding valves, a number ol bciu'hes covered witli wretched- 
looking beings, where childliood had been witliered before it was ripe, Jind 
the misery of a long life had already cast before it its drear and ominous 
shadows. The same rumbling and monotonous s\^iIlg of the voice, the sanus 
hymns, the samechnnts, which I had before lieard anioiigtbc despised people 
elsewhere, came afresh upon my ear. 1 looked on them with pain, and retired 


* And this, with half Romo an ubsohitc waste, and tlie inliabitants crying out 
for more inbubitaiits, more lireh to dnvc away the constantly encroacJiiug malaria ! 
But such U the wisdom of our aiu'ostors,*' the unalterable constitutions of the 
Clements, &c. A few days after my visit an instance onairred of the severity with 
which the principle is enforced. Two Jews arrivcMl from Leghorn, and took u]> 
their al>ode in some tavern, near their brethren of the Olictto. At dead ot night 
two of the police broke in upon their repose, and took both prisoners. They exi)os- 
tulated—of course in vain. In direct violation of “ the existing ordinances,” they 
had slept outside the Ghrtfo. This was a matter ot fine and imprisonment. The 
imprisonment was remitted, hut the fine was IovumI to iho emouut of forty crowns. 
Fortunately one of these gentlemen was under the protection of England, and the 
English Consul did more for him than his iiiiioeence. The fine was sent liiuk. 
The must singular part of the wliole transaction was that Cardinal (ronsalvi knew 
nothing whatever of tliematter. The ISbirri of the Ciinlinal Vieaf (Della (jenga) 
were the performers. This is one of the blessings of a Temporal-Spiritual Monarchy. 
Tiic left-hand knows not what the right does. 

1* I was one day riding in the Campagna, and met one of thme pedlars, so fre« 
quent in nil parts of Italy. He was walking slowly and silently, literally Imrne 
down hy his heavy burden to the earth. A Contadiuo passeil by on the same path. 
The pedlar did not move sufiiciently quick—he clashed him into tlie ditch. I at¬ 
tack^ the ruHlan for his inhumanity, “ Non a una bestia ?” said he fiercely, and 
strode on. The man was a Jew ! 
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with pleasure. I blushed at sharing in some measure the stain of the per¬ 
secution. 1 felt what it was to have the eye of the oppressed fixed upon me. 
It was enough—1 w'as a Christian. 'Ilie Pagan Tiirlcs” are more merciful. 
The Mahometan has his Jevrs^ and liis Ghettos too, but he sleeps over them, 
and sufFcrs rather than strikes. In the Ea.st, they spread out at will, and 
may be comfortable and cleanly if they like. Here there is nothing of the 
white-washed houses of Rhodes, &c. all is decrepit, dingy, overstocked. 
There is no evidence of government, except in the misery and fears of the 
inhabitants. The very fountain is a soi't of mockery. A pope preiscs him¬ 
self for his munificent attention to the wants of the Jews—“ nd llebneorum 
inoniam sublevandum," as the inscription testifies, in decorating the Piazza 
delie Scuuie with this meiigre present The ('olonna arms, emblazoned above, 
strangely intrude on this place of exile. Vet wretchedness has nut quelled 
the spirit of dissension within ; as with larger bodies, factions spring up un¬ 
der the very heel of their tyrants. An affray, which seemed no unusual 
event, was going on as I jiassed. 1 returned to tlie narrow street, and soon 
reached the opposite gate. It hud becfime ruinous and crumbled down, but 
repairs were advancing rapidly, and the wall once more had mounted to its 
original size. No concessions are made here. A breach is soon filled up. 
You canno.t logislate iu the same manner. English nets of parliament, as 
the Roman (.Uithulics have told us, arc not quite so efficient as Roman brick. 

The rest of this villagt* in u town is composed of u ])Hrullel and narrower 
lane, and h smaller Mpiurc, if such indeed it can be called. Towards the ri¬ 
ver, it is still more eunsj»icuously miserable. 'I'he houses almost hang over 
the mud and wdiirlpools of the Tyher, w'ooden gallery projecting from wooden 
gallery until they become absolutely dangerous. You soon reach the gate, 
and immediately before vou, near the Ponte Quattro Capi, stands a small 
oratory, “ f(»r the usealso “of the Hebrews." /I'liere is a staring, aiigry- 
looking crucifix, of gigantic dimensidiis frowning from above, and the follow¬ 
ing minatory inscription from Isaiah, in Latin and Hebrew, below;— 

“ Expjiidi inniius meas tota die, ad po])nluTn iiicrcdulum 
Qiil giadiiur m Ma non hoiia ])Ost cogitationes suas.'* 

“ Pojniliis, qni ad iraciuKham ]irovo('at uie ante faciem meam 
Stamper, qui mimolant in hortis et sacnficaut buper lateres.’^ 

And so oil, in a strain full of vengeance and wrath. I'his is the first thing 
which a Jew meets on coming out in the morning. It is very inviting and 
eonvincing; hut there is no good reason why the Jew should not have/iiV in¬ 
terpretation also, and by a little change of names, turn it upon the Christian. 
But the Rabbi need not apprehend it will much .diminish his fiock. I'he 
Ghetto walls, and the soldier at the gate, are better preachers than any 
other; tfiey will keeji them to their faith when every thing else fails. And 
why not ? the penal code did us much for Ireland. It is here, however, or 
in the immediate neighbourhood, th.at thev are condemned once a year to ho 
converted. Sornions are got up by papal edict, and the wdiole population 
marched off to digest them w'ith what appetite they can. I'he Jews are a tram¬ 
pled race, and with all tlieir reputation for stiff-iieckedness, are seldom cou¬ 
rageous or imprudent enough to kiek; but on these occasions they invariably 
do. Fined they may he, hut they have no idea of being talked into Chris¬ 
tians. When the bribe of the fifty piastres fails, a “ C’apucinade” is not very 
likely to be successful. Rulers, however, are the last people in the world to 
hear or see these things; and so they persist in lashing the air, filling the 
sieve, and rolling uj» the stone, until they excite the merriment of all by¬ 
standers in the bargain. The absurdity had been interrupted for some time 
(thanks to more serious concerns, sucri us wars and revolutions); but no 
sooner was there a respite, than they set aliout abusing their newly-rccovered 
power. Under the meek Pius VII. and the enlightened Cardinm Gonzalvi, 
an edict of the Cardinal-vicar Della Genga (since Leo XII ), dated February 
so, 1823, renew'ed this intolerant practice. The decree, as is usual when 
tyranny is most tyrannical, sets out with a great profession of affection for its 
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victims. It is all for the good and the salvation of the benighted ;-*out of 

? ure charity;—after the best precedents, Jt then process to direct the 

'attori of the University to send, every Satui'day, “ alfe ore venti e mezza'* 
to the sermon, which was to be preached in the Oratoria della Santib^ima 
Trinita de* Pellegrini et Convalescent!, three hundred Jews, amongst whom it 
was especially required there should be one hundred youths from tweli'e to 
thirty years old, and fifty girls of the same age, accompanied by their 
matrons, &c. In case of any deficiency on the muster-roll being called over, 
the party missing shall be obliged to pav three pauls (about fifteen jieiice), 
for whim the above-mentioned Fattori shall he accountable. '1 hen follows 
the manner in which they shall conduct themselves whilst at sermon; severe 
penalties of thirty crowns’ fine on all who shall conceal or co-operate with 
the transgressors; and, finally, the strongest chastisement and threats against 
any one who shall insult them on their way to sermon, This last clause 
speaks a volume. The Government first renders by its o-.vn act the ])ersons 
and the religion of the outcasts objects of abhorrence, and tlien punishes its 
subjects for having learnt the lesson it had taught too well. With the bayo¬ 
net and the whip on one side, no wonder that the crucifix should be inefiec^ 
tual on the other. 

Expandi manus meas tota die ad populum incrediilum.*' 

And so it will he, with such persuaders, unto the end of time. The Jews 
went off, after a good deal of disorderly resistance and expostulation, kicked, 
cuffed, and fined, to the obnoxious service. But they acted foolishly—they 
might as well have gone there at the first. It is one thing to go to the welf^ 
and another to drink:—a sermon, to effect any thing, must have listeners, .'ind 
it is not easy to make man or child listen Hgainst his will. 'Ihis the Jews 
found out at last. after turno” were marched off, as the edict 

prescribed; the luiiidred youths and the fifty girls escorted by their respeC' 
tivepatrons, who growlei and frowned, and were hi^'^cd, hooted, and ser¬ 
monized, to their utmost raortificatiou and the siitisfactiiuuff all liie g<»dly at 
Rome. But the seed fell on barren ground, as J heard from one of the in¬ 
credulous, a linen-selling friend of mine. There w*as nothing in the edict 
(strictly interpreted) about sleep; and whether owing to the teacher, or 
their own hardness of heart, many dropt otl in the exordium, and all, but 
a few giggling girls, before the end. The l)e]!atato saw he had been out¬ 
manoeuvred, and beihouglit hiiuhclf on the next occ/)-.ion of a happy e.\pe- 
dient. A certain nunibor of long staves were provided, and watchers stood 
posted in evei^ part of the chapel ready to direct tliem wherever circum¬ 
stances should remtire. '1 hus armed, the preaciicr began with great deter¬ 
mination ; and well ho might, for whenever he foil into the defect of the 
Archbishop of Toledo, and the soporific began to operate, down fell the 
friendly staves in every direction on the nodding heads of the multitude, 
and restored to liini, for a few moments longer, his unwilling audience. '1 he 
invention for a time was successful,'and there were no more sleejiers. But 
when Faster came about, and a great harvest, overfiowiiig and pressed 
down,'* was expected from this new mode of spiritual cultivation, nothing was 
found but the old tares, 'fhere was no other to be seen in tlie Ihijitistery of 
Constantine, than the single Jew—wlio got his fifty piastres after his baptism 
and abjuration,—went away pocketing them with his conscience, and once 
more addicted himself to Ills old propensities, and, fur aught 1 know, to his 
old persuasion—a Jewish Christian and a Christian Jew I 




Se per le vicende degli ultinii tempi,** it begins, lungo tratto di anul e ri- 
masta iiiterrotta la Predicazione, Ohria Istruzione agli Ebrei, la quale viene iiicul- 
cata dai coiicilii, e constituzioui Pontificie, ^ riconosciuta nece^siaria a diradere le te- 



jrakijero quanto__ _ _ . ___ 

Cardinale Rusticucci e confertaato piu volte con editti de* Nostri Predecessori,*' &c. 
•p Gavaletto and fines. 
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The Ghetto degli Ebrei, SjX. 

In leaving the Ghetto, I naturally fell into reflections on the fortunes of 
thU singular people. Here is a nation wliieh, trampled and trodden on as it 
is, still survives both time and revolution. If ancestry bo aristocracy, they 
are the most aristocratic at Rome; no blood has been better preserved from 
the numerous barbarous streams, diluvio de’ genii strane,*' which have at 
various times passed through and infected Italy. Some go u]) as far as the 
Colosseum, and see liere the children of the last captivity ; the talc that they 
have “ inherited an instinctive repugnance to walking under the Arch of Titus, 
is cited sometimes as poetry, sometimes as argument. Rut the Jews of the 
Ghetto are not Maccabees or Eleazars, and few amongst them can decipher 
the Ark of the Covenant, or the Golden Candlestick, on the obnoxious 
ruin. Long anterior to the introduction of Christianity, they were what the 
Florentines and Lombards were afterw^irds in Europe, the factors and car¬ 
riers of the whole circle of commerce—voluntary exiles, flourishing on the 
indolence and extravagance of other nations; exhausting them by their in¬ 
dustry, Goii([uering them by their weiilth, and by slow but certain degrees 
leading, at length, their ‘^captivity captive." In the height of her power, 
Jerusalem sent out her culonii's to Jilgypt. Alexander led a considernblo 
body from the Holy City: they were sectarian seceders—of cour-e were 
branded—soon forgot their Hebrew, and took up instead with the Greek of 
the Ftoleinies. Rut Rome was then the great pasturage for all the vanitie-* 
and uudiitions of niankind. I'he Jewish emigrants came to the great inivrket 
in crowds. So early as Augustus we find them noticed amongst the millions ; 
and Horace scoffs at them in the spirit of a modern Uomun. Tiberius found 
them considerably inrreaHsl, but iii-.tead of confining them within a tlhetto, 
he banished tliem from tlie city.* Doniitinii, more lenient, or mfire ava- 
rlcioiiM, converted them into an object of inn»eriul revenue.) Tlie Ini|)erial 
(constitutions laid considerable restrictions on tlieir religious worship and mar¬ 
riage contracts ; but Ifoiiovius and Arcadius, in uhiiost all other ]>articulare, 
gave them thejirotortioiiaud privileges of the iloiuauhiw; allowing them, how¬ 
ever, tlie choice of arlutration, or private tribunals, in ci\ ii cases, if so inclined, 
(1. 8, c. do Jiid.) 'I'heso privilecres were gradually augmented; and in Pa¬ 
lestine, particularly under the (Miristiuu emperors, they seem at all times to 
have been large, (1. 17, de eodem.) From Rome on one side, and Jeru¬ 
salem on the other, they rapidly spread into the jirovinces. The T4ilmudista 
speak with eiitliusiami of their numerous‘^scliolfo and, with their usual 
exaggeration, talk of the lour hundred and eighty once existing at Jerusa¬ 
lem. I'hey have now dwindled down to seven, many of tliese composed of 
the sweepings of other nations, Spanish, Turkish, and Egyptian Jev^s. Ti- 
beriu*', however, is still an exclusively Jewish town; and Palestine rejoices 
in being under the government of two of the siiino nation—the two brothers 


• ‘‘ Actum ost de siicris /Egjptiis Juduiciscpic pcUemlis ; factuiiuiue Patnim con- 
Miltum, ut quiituor uiillia Jihertnu geiierih, ea suiierijtilioue infecta <\\iis idouea dctas, 
in insuiam Sjrdjni.im vcliereiitur, coerrcMulis illic, latrociinh, et si ob gravitatcin cadi 
intonisseut vile dainniim c.i*tcn cedercut Itahii, nisi certain mite diem profanos ritun 
exuistient.*'—'I'ar. Ann, if, fW. Snutmiiiis confines this punishnient (it was employ- 
<m 1 as sucli hy J^eopohl of Tuscany in the instance of the colony of convicts sent to 
Orhiletto) to the youth ; the rest were banished from the city “ sub piena per]>etuao 
&ervitutis nisi ohtemperassent.*’—Suet. Tih. 30. It is to be inferred from botli his¬ 
torians that the victims were, in great part, either manumitted slaves, or their de¬ 
scendants; and in Suetonius, singularly enough, the Alatlieiiiatici, or astrologers of 
that day, are included. See also Joseplms xviii. 3, and Philo Leg. ad Cai. p. OGll. 

t Pnstor cseteros Jndaicus lisinis acerhissiine actus est: ad quciu deferebantur, 
qui vel improfesst Judaicam viverent vitam, vel dissimulate origine, impusita genii 
tribnta, non pependUsent.’*—'Suet. Doimt It!. The amount was two draebmse. 
Josephus, b, i. vii. 0, b. gives the origin of the tax; Appian Syriac makes it a sort 
of ilaratch. It has served as a model, not only for the Vicars-gencral of Home, but 
for the Parliaments of England. Compare the fine of Clement VIII. on his Jewish 
with the still heavier fines of Elizabeth on her Irish subjects. Botli mode and end 
were the same. 


• Walks in Home^ 
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Ihrim and Soloman^ ministers of the two Pachaliks of Acre and Damascus. 
Jtoiijainin ol 'I'lidela^ when he travelled, did not find more than two hundred, 
situHted precisely in the spot of the seven synagogues, and deeply engaged, 
as elsewhere, in commercial pursuits. 'Fhev were then in possession of the 
monopoly of wooL At Tedmor, liowever, he was more fortunate, and met 
w ith a population of two thousand souls. In most of the*trading emporiums 
of Europe, they had already established themselves; at Amalfi, Naples, Ge¬ 
noa, Venice, and many more, llie Saracens introduced them in large num¬ 
bers into Sicily, and they had already been settled in Spain. To their mer* 
caritile propensities, they added also considerable pretensions (borrowed, 
podsibly, from their intercourse with the Arabs) to the astronomical and 
medical sciences; both were perverted, in their hands, to absolute empiri¬ 
cism and imposture, and employed only as mere engines of trade. But in 
this double capacity, as treasurers and physicians, they continued long to be 
sought after in every principal Court in Europe. 'Ihen, as now, most of the 
petty princes of Europe were their tributaries. The Popes themselves were 
n(»t exempted from the general prepossession. The State Physician, and 
(’lumcellor of the Exchequer of the Vatican, was not unfrequently a Jew.* 
But ill proportion as they were superseded in “ the money’* market, their 
importance in all other matters began rapidly to decline. I’ho extension of 
the Arabs over Southern Eurujie, extended in a still more remarkable de¬ 
gree the cultivation of their favourite sciences. New rivals started up every 
day; the Universities were founded; and their monopoly in medicine, as 
well as trade, was soon broken up. Hie llepnblit's, ])Hrticularly of Florence 
and Venice, succeeded to their profits, and, their enemies say, to their usury. 
The same phenomenon is gradually advancing in the East; the Armenian 
has Biqierseded the Jew in most of tlie public and private treasuries of the 
empire; and the Armenia^ in his turn, has been compelled to divide it with 
the rich Greek. Where commerce still continued to exist, they were per¬ 
mitted, by degrees, to enter into the privileges, and, as a natural conse¬ 
quence, into the habits and opinions or other citizens; but in States so en¬ 
tirely engaged with the concerns of another world as to be nearly regardless 
of this, they fell at once into imverty and contempt. At Rome their fall was 
complete, 'llic miserable relics of the ancient colony have dwindled into a 
few liundred souls. Their Ghetto looks like a mendicity asylum, and as soon 
they can muster a few piastres, they general!}^ escape from the prison in 
search of some gentler yoke. But, such as it is, it is the most industrious 
part of Rome. Men, whom none but the vigilant eye of a Vicar-General, or 
a Grand Inquisitor, could suppose possessed of the bare necessaries of life, 
have been known to hold some of the most luxurious prelates of Rome in 
their strings. Persecution has forced them to grow rich—to conceal it-^and, 
by prevent!^ them from spending their riches, to continue so. 'lliey have 
iJl the '^minute commerce,*' the linen and woollen trade, to themselves. 
I'heir capital, without a vent, accumulates; and in the third or fourth gene¬ 
ration, out starts some potent seignior, who compels their masters, by the 
best of ties—their wants and prodigality—to serve the servant, in their turn. 
But this is still a phenomenon at ilume. Whatever is worth keeping is sure 
t(> leave it. Wealth as well as liberty looks to more congenial dimes, llie 
moment a man can b^elit the state, he dies it. There are thus constant 
emigrations to Leghorn, and a constant decrease of capital and industry at 
liiiiiic. But in return, the Vicars-general have the gratification of driving 
those who remain behind, to sermons they will not listen to, and the pro¬ 
spect of gradually converting the nation, much after the manner of the new 


* Benjamin of Tudela met at Rome a certain Rabbi Jekfel, a minister of the 
Pope, a handsome youth, prudent and wise, tvIio frequented the Court of the Pope 
as one who belong^ to it, and was the administrator of all his treasures.”— Itin. 
A biography of the Jewish physicians, who served the Vatican, is also extant. 
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refonnation in Ireland^ in the ratio of one whole Jew at fifty crowns per 
year. 

On issuing forth from this tenebrose region di quest! luoghi bui/^ and 
walking round the walls, 1 found myself in a narrow lane, (“ Viccolo de’ 
Caccaberis/') which leads directly to the Palace of the Cenci/* That name 
awakened a thousand recollections. In a few moments 1 stood before its 
gates, llie first object 1 beheld was a small chapel, whose doors seemed for 
, ever closed. 1 looked up. It was entitled, ** Santa Maria de Pl^ctu." 
Imagination immediately connected it with Beatrice. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF ROSSINl’S COMPOSITIONS. 

It is admitted by musicians and amateurs, as well as by those who 
merely seek an agreeable pastime in frequenting musical performances 
of any kind, that the compositions of Rossini form a memorable epoch 
in the annals of t\\e art, and perhaps an interesting feature in the his¬ 
tory of the present age. Wherever his operas have appeared, they have 
soon rooted lirmly and almost exclusively in the public favour, exerted 
an inconceivable influence on musical taste, and nearly banished from 
tlie stage—it might almost be said from our recollection—the classic 
works of the greatest masters who have preceded him. In Italy, where 
the works of Rossini began to make an impression about eighteen years 
ago, they have succeeded in nearly supplanting the operas of Paesiello, 
Ciughclini, Mayer, Paer, and even Cunarosa. In Germany, national 
predilections have rendered their sway peihapq somewhat less universal 
and exclusive; but, at all events, even there Rossini is the lord of the 
ascendant. AVintcr—iray, the incomparable Mozait, are rather to¬ 
lerated tlian adored, as heretofore; and even Haydn and Beethoven, 
although the field which their genius had occupied was not quite the 
same, have been much loss cherished since the intrusion of the Gran Ma¬ 
estro. In France, musical ajipetite is generally to be stilled with smaller 
fare. In a country where Le Devin du Village,” “ Annette etLubin,” 
and such light food, are still capable of bringing good houses, the works 
of Gretry, D’Alayrac, &c. run little risk; and the compositions of Me- 
hul, Boieldieu, &c. may bid defiance to alien intrusion. But although 
France may have been less fickle tow*ardsits native favourites than other 
countries, it has by no means been exempt from the Rossinomania, In 
one respect, indeed, France has outdone all its neighbours. Not con¬ 
tent with feasting upon the productions of the Swan of Pesaro, nothing 
would do but to be in possession of the bird itself, in order to have to 
themselves all the golden eggs yet in expectancy. But the monopoliz¬ 
ing speculation has not been very successful. Whether the bird, when 
thus secured, had done laying for good, or whether he have been over¬ 
fed, or whether the climate disagree with his nature and habits, much 
is certain, that the eggs produced since have not been new-laid eggs; 
some, indeed, were found remarkably stale.* 

Of the prodigious march and spreading of the Rossinian music in this 
country the reader is sufficiently aware. Our worship approaches ido¬ 
latry, and surpasses that of all other nations. Of the sixty subscription- 

^ Of “ Ouillaniye Tell,” the most recent French opera of Rossini, the writer of 
tills paper has not yet had an opportunity of forming a judgment. 
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nights at the King's Theatre, between forty and fifty are generally tie- 
voted to operas of Rossini; and the majority of musical publications 
consists of adaptations from his operas, or of pieces more or less found¬ 
ed on his productions. 

When a thing is so universally relished, the prima facie presumption 
is, that it must possess some intrinsic value ; and yet upon this point 
opinions are strangely at vaiiance. While a large, and probably the 
greater portion of the musical public, worship Rossini as their idol, 
there are numbers who perceive ia his music nothing but the emana¬ 
tions of a superficial mind, aided by a lively fancy and a gieat share of 
animal spirits; who not only deny him the merit of originality, but 
strongly accuse iiim of systematic plagiarism to an extent unprecedent¬ 
ed in the works of any other master. In short, the whole liistory of 
music, probably, does not present us with the name of a composer upon 
whose merits opinions have been more divided, and whose works at the 
same time have made a greater and more universal sensation. 

It thercfoie seems to be worth while, with a view to form a cor¬ 
rect opinion on the subject, to consider, with some degree of care and 
accuracy, the peculiar and distinctive features of the liossinian music, 
and to endeavour to trace the probable causes of its great popularity. 
In the next place, it appeals to be an object of some interest—however 
difficult it may prove—to inquire into the cffecls which the works of 
Rossini have produced, not only with reference to dramatic and lyric 
composition (their immediate field of display), but also generally as re¬ 
gards the musicaf taste of the age, and the executive of music, 
instrumental as well as vocal, but vocal in ])articular. 

One of the most obvious and characteristic features in the composi¬ 
tions of Rossini, and pcihaps that which has most conttibiited to thtM> 
rapid and universal popularity, is no doubt the vivacity, the unceasing 
and inexhaustible flow of animal spirits, which prevail in all his writings. 
In some of the latitudes north of the Alps, and in our own foggy, smoky, 
and gaseous atmosphere, we occasionally, it is true, meet with a race of 
beings who seem to delight in the lugubrious, and to feel supremely 
happy when moved to tears. Fortunately, however, tlie number of 
these lacryinants, even in these their foggy, smoky, and gaseous head¬ 
quarters, is not considerable; abroad tlicy are fewer still, and in Italy 
this class of mortals is an absolute rarity. Th6 exception, therefore, is 
trifling; and we may safely propound it as an axiom, that people in all 
countries like to be enlivened by cheerfulness and gaiety, in music above 
all things; and that the composer who supplies this demand most rea¬ 
dily and copiously, is sure to be most in favour, at least with the mass 
of the people. 

In Rossini, therefore, the public found their magnus ApoUo, His 
vivacity, hts mercurial and light-hearted organization, was well calcu¬ 
lated to administer liglit and palatable musical food to his gay and ani¬ 
mated countrymen. Rossini's music breathes a life, a stirring, and a 
bustle, not to be met with in the works of any other composer. He 
seldom resorts to slow rhythms, if a more active measure will but tole¬ 
rably serve the purpose; indeed, he frequently uses the latter when a 
more staid progress would have been infinitely preferable. “ Keep 
moving," is his great motto. It is on that account that the musical 
figure called triplets has been taken by him into most especial favour. 
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Their *'rate of going” is peculiarly rasli and animated, owing to the 
strong accent which the tirst of the tliree notes always carries, and 
which marks the rhythm with peculiar force and precision. Triplets 
will thus be foun<I to occur abundantly in most of Kossini's pieces, 
even in slow inoveinents, where thcyacras acccleiators to tlie other¬ 
wise sluggish motion of longer notes. Instead of four sober crotchets 
in a bar, we generally are treated with a doKcn quaver-triplets. 

Our Maestro employs, unconsciously perhaps, a variety of other ex¬ 
pedients to give rhythmical seasoning to his airs. To avoid an equable 
progress of equivalent sounds, one note is retarded by dots and half- 
dots, at the expense of the following, which is barely allowed lime to 
hop in with a momentary snap; thus again marking the rhythm more 
forcibly, as is the case more especially in military marches; a class of 
pieces essentially demanding rhythmical energy and {precision, and in 
which, therefore, Uossini has been signally successful. 

All these manifestations of a buoyant vivacity may be traced in nearly 
the whole of the compositions of Rossini, even in those intended for 
essentially serious situations, wlicro, as has already been hinted, they at 
times occur out of their proper place. However pathetic, or even tra¬ 
gic, the poetry of an aria, &c. may be, the musical expression imparted 
to it by Rossini seems, with scarcely an exception, to fall short of ilie 
intensity of emotion contemplated by the text. His musical metre, his 
rhythm, and his diction, are ever active, bustling, and animated. With¬ 
out going to the length of maintaining that liossini is absolutely lively 
and gay on occasions when the text speaks* sadness and despair, it 
cannot, we think, be denied that none of his strains bieathe the tender 
sensibilit}' of Mozart, the deep feeling of Weber, or the huarl-stirring 
pathos of Gluck. Hence it is that Rossini has been less successful in 
the serious and tragic drama, than in the comic and romantic; that his 
“ Otello,” “ Zclmira,” and “ Semiramide,” however masterly m some 
respects, must yield the palm to the “ Ilarbicre” and “ Tancredi." 
The two latter operas abound with a succt ssinn of original and fasci¬ 
nating melodics, apparently the spontaneous elFusions of an exubeiant 
musical fancy ; while in the tinee serious dramas above adverted to, 
Iiowcver we may recognize in lliem the pen of a master-mind, we meet 
with much fewer tokens of inventive originality and genial inspiration. 
This remark appears to us paiticularly applicable to “ Zclmira” and 
“ Semiramide,” the most recent Italian dramas set to music by Uossini. 
Very few of the melodies arc of a novel character, or of a natdre to 
fasten on the memory ; some traits of compositorial freak and whimsi¬ 
cality perhaps excepted, which for a moment strike the ear with surprise 
without interesting its sympathy. As far as art goes, these two operas 
present scores considerably more elaborate and rich than the generality 
of their predecessors; and in this respect they savour strongly of the 
German school, the style of which Hossini has, intentionally perhaps, 
thought proper to imitate in several of the pieces. 

If. as has been above observed, Uossini rarely reaches the tragic 
grandeur of Gluck, or the intense feeling of Mozart or Weber, it must 
be admitted, on the other hand, that, let him be as serious as he can 
contrive to be, his music is never lugubrious, whining, or even senti¬ 
mental. as is the case with some clever compositions of the German 
school. This negative characteristic, in our opinion, is one of great 
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merit, or, at least, greatly in his favour, (for it can hardly be called me¬ 
ritorious to abstain from that which is not in the man's organization.) 
'I'lie doleful in music ought very sparingly to be resorted to; most peo¬ 
ple are soon tired with it. Let a text be ever so melancholy, if music 
is to be set to it—and it had perhaps better be left alone—the music 
may fitly fall much short of the gloomy import of the poetry. The 
long continuaucc of strains in the minor mode, the frequent employment 
of diminished sevenths, and of other expedients more peculiarly adapted 
to the expression of saddened feelings, soon create languor and ennui. 
It is probably owing to the predominance of serious and gloomy ex¬ 
pression, that some compositions of undisputed merit have met with less 
success than might otherwise have been anticipated. Among these 
may be numbered Morlacchi’s “ Tebaldo e Isolina,” and Marschner’s 
“ Vampyre." 

While thus the total absence of every thing lachrymose in Rossini's 
works seems to compensate, in some degree, for the want of tragic 
grandeur and intense feeling, it is farther to be admitted, that in mu¬ 
sically depicting emotions of softness and tenderness, Rossini has often 
met with the happiest success; and to this point, perhaps, may be 
limited his capability of expressing the more serious sensations of the 
heart. The charming aria, ** Ecco ridente il Ciclo," in the “ Barbiere,” 
the sweet rural strains of Aurora che sorgerai," and several other 
happy cfForts of his pen, might bo quoted m support of this opinion. 

That the vivacious and animated nature of our bard would ensure 
him triumphant success in compositions of a lively cast, and in bulFo- 
songs, must at once be self-evident. In this line he shines resplendent, 
and has often surpassed his most celebrated predecessors, Pacsiello, 
Cimaiosa, and even Mozart not excepted. Among many specimens 
which may be quoted in support of this assertion, it will be sufficient to 
remind the reader of one or two; the Largo al factotum, in the 

Barbiere di Siviglia,” is a perfect masterpiece of comic composition ; 
it really stands unequalled. What a flow of animal spirits, what 
gaiety, what a buoyancy of life and bustle, both in the vocal part and 
in the orchestra! The same opera furnishes several other excellent 
, compositions of the humorous kind, such as the first duet between 
Figaro and AlmaviVa, " Che invenzionc," the bass song, La Calunnia," 
the two pieces which introduce Almavivain the two successive disguises 
of a dragoon and a music-niastcr, &c. Again, in the ** Turco in Ita¬ 
lia,” the duet between Don Geronimo and his flirt of a wife, ** Per 
piacer alia Signora," is absolutely a cabinet picture of comic expres¬ 
sion. These, and others which we could easily add to the catalogue, 
will readily silence all doubts as to the geniality and originality of Ros¬ 
sini’s sprightly muse. 

One observation by the way. When these and other comic effu¬ 
sions of the Italian school are contrasted with the coarse and vulgar 
trash which, in most of our^EnglUh operas, is bawled out to the au¬ 
dience under the title of humorous songs, and generally received 
** with the most unbounded applause,” who that is possessed of a 
grain of tuste can refrain from shrinking with a humiliating blush from 
such a comparison ? The manufacture of this rubbish is generally en¬ 
crusted to humbler hands, distinct from the composer of the rest of the 
opera; and in the same manner is the drawling and roaring of it cou- 
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signed to persons totally destitute of either voice or musical education. 
Such is our taste 1 such are, with very few exceptions, our comic 
songs! 

In the foregoing remarks we have endeavoured to show what ap¬ 
peared to us to be one of the most obvious attractions in Rossini’s music, 
vis. its sparkling vivacity, the unceasing buoyancy of animal spirits 
which pervade all his compositions. But there are other important 
peculiarities in his writings, equally obvious and universal, in our opi¬ 
nion, and no less advantageous. 

The compositions of Rossini are essentially conspicuous for their 
rythmical symmetry, as well as for extraordinary clearness of plan, un¬ 
common perspicuity and intelligibility, great breadth both of melody 
and harmonic colouring, and, however the assertion may raise a smile, 
great simplicity I 

Most of our readers, probably, are aware of the meaning of the term 

rhythmical symmetry" in music; it is applied to a composition in 
which the successive phrases and periods stand in due correspondence 
with each other as regards duration, measure, and cadence ; where all 
the parts present a well-proportioned regularity and symmetry among 
themselves, so as to balance each other; like the feet and lines 
of a stanza of poetry, in wliich the same metrical symmetry forms, 
or at least ought to form, an essential requisite, although not always 
scrupulously observed by our modern bards of the Free and Easy” 
school. 

In this respect the dramatic compositions of the Italians are more or 
less favourably distinguished; but those of Rossini, above the 'rest, 
will, upon investigation, be found to present the most scrupulous sym¬ 
metry of rhythmical plan and arrangement; if the term “ scrupulous 
may be applied to a feature which, instead of being the result of pre¬ 
meditated care and labour, is probably the mere spontaneous oiispring 
of intuitive feeling and good taste. In the writings of Rossini, all is 
ever in the best proportion. 

We are not aware of one single instance of lameness or other irre¬ 
gularity in his rhythm. This is a paramount feature of recommenda¬ 
tion even with the multitude, who know nothing of its existence, but 
are unconsciously fascinated by its charms, even if the vehicle be but a 
drum, or a stick thumping on a deal board in regular cadence. 

Connected, in some measure, with this merit is that of clearness and 
perspicuity in the plan of a com|josition ; and in this respect the works 
of Rossini are most perfect. The ear readily seizes the bearings be¬ 
tween the successive periods, understands their import, weighs and 
compares them with each other—unconsciously in. most cases ; and 
hails with satisfaction the sequel, of which it had already formed a more 
or less defined anticipation. The mind is never at a loss to follow the 
composer's meaning ; all is clear and intelligible, like a landscape in a 
serene summer’s evening. The satisfaction imparted by such a score 
will more readily be appreciated by a comparison with one of a 
contrary description, which may be likened to a tract of country ob¬ 
scured by fogs or dark clouds. In music of the latter kind, the ear 
may occasionally be greeted by a transient passage of some promise— 
like a partial gleam of sunshine in the misty haze of confusion ; but the 
anticipated enjoyment is soon marred by a heterogeneous sequel; we 
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torment our ima/?ination with efforts to feel at home, but find ourselves 
in a wil<](^rness of crudities arid incongruities. 

Rossini's excellence, with respect to the important requisite of clear¬ 
ness and intelligibility of ideas, will scarcely be disputed. Not so, 
probably, ibe paradoxical praise we have ventured to award to him, as 
reoards mnplkit)^ How, it will no doubt be asked, can the music of 
Rossini be termed simple, fringed and garnished as it is in every bar 
with amplification, fiourish, and ornament of every kind, and in all 
manner of ways? The praise of simplicity, it will be said, might as 
fitly be bestowed on the present attire of our belles, with all its trim¬ 
ming, braiding, and flouncing, or on the florid style of Gothic archi¬ 
tecture, overloaded with scrolls, fretwork, and other ornamental mi¬ 
nutiae. 

We are quite ready to admit the decorative character of Rossini's 
music. No composer before him has been so lavish of adventitious, su¬ 
perfluous, and even injutious ornament, especially in his vocal parts; 
and we shall hereafter have to dwell more fully on this feature, when we 
enter upon the chapter of grievances. But it appears to us that a musical 
idea or phrase, although seasoned with embellishment, may, in its es¬ 
sence, in its primary conception, be perfectly simple ; that this simpli¬ 
city, however disguised by ornament, and perliaps even injuriously in¬ 
fluenced by it, may subsist, and be readily discerned, in spite of adven¬ 
titious decoral ion. The latter may be compared to the tattooing of the 
skin of a PoI}ncsian warrior, nhicli, be it ever so profuse and whim¬ 
sical, in no way hides the symmetrical beauty of his form. And since 
allusion has just been made to the ornamental characteristics of Gothic 
edifices, we would even hazard the paradoxical assertion, that some of 
these structures, in despite of the decorations in the minor derails, 
present a striking and pleasing simplicity of outline and general com¬ 
position. 'rheir grandeur is not disputed, and it may be doubted whe¬ 
ther grandeur can exist without simplicity. 

It is thus that, in our opinion, the scores of Rossini, with all their 
numerous figures of siipeiaddcd ornament, are simple in outline and 
primary conception. The skeleton of his ideas js plain and obvious, 
it is the mode of diction only which is florid ;‘and when thus the frame¬ 
work of a musical idea is of a simplicity readily to be seized by the 
ear, and—as is the case with Rossini—the mode of dressing out the 
idea is graceful and piquant, and frequently quite novel, it is not sur¬ 
prising tliat music of this description has so rapidly and universally 
found favour. 

In the above enumeration of the various features of attraction which 
present themselves to the critical observer of Rossini’s music, our re¬ 
marks may be considered as applying principally to wtlody. But niost 
of these features equally pervade bis harmoni}. The latter is equally, 
if not more, Ttmarkable for perspicuity of design, an extraordinary de¬ 
gree of intelligibility, great breadth of colouring—if we may be allowed 
to borrow from the sister ait a term so apt to our purpose—and also a 
striking degree of simplicity. 

In the compositions of Rossini, these advantageous characteristics, aa 
regards harmony, cannot, perhaps, be considered as positive merits. A 
genius born, a "true child of nature, apparently not imbued with the 
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scliolastic artifices of counterpoint, his harmonic colouring seems to be 
rather the spontaneous edusion of innate mubical feeling than the result 
of studious elaboration. The Scanty notices of his earlier career men¬ 
tion two instructors, Don Angelo Tesei and tlie Padre Stanislao Mattei, 
of whom Rossini is said to have received lessons in the theory of mUsic 
and composition. But the period of tuition certainly does not seem to 
have been of long duration, and considering bis vivacity and habitual 
indolence, we suspect a little contrapuntal schooliiig will have gone a 
great way with so mercurial a pupil; and thi-s suspicion is by no means 
invalidated by his scores. They seldom exhibit any touches of contra¬ 
puntal artifice ; or if there be an occasional gleam of the kind, it is very 
transiciu; the effect of momentary inspiration, soon abandoned. Tiiere 
is little of scientific interlacement between the parts. One melodic part, 
like the outline in a picture, almost always maintains its supremacy ; and 
all the others, fiom the trombone to the piccolo, merely act in support of 
the main ido^, so as to impart to it the requisite harmonic colouring. 
This coiouiing also may be termed simj>lej broad, and perspicuous in 
the extreme ; simple as to the main object, yet by no means plain or 
naked. The instrumentation, we mean to assert, is never complex or 
confused; while maintaining its unity of ann and purpose, it at tiie same 
time is full and complete, very often luxuiiautly licli, and as frequently 
replfie wiih the most varied touches of elegance in manner and orna¬ 
mental diction. In the msirumentuioii, as in the melody, however 
decoiatii'e and noi.^y the former may be devised, unity of impression 
is never hwt sight of. All is perfectly lummous to every soul in the 
tlieatie, (in Italy at all events The box-kecpJr, tlic scene-shifter, and 
prim hawker of tlie libretto, all undcrstnnd tlie favourite Maestro’s 
meaning, probably, quite as well as the bald or bepowderod theorist in 
the flout ot the pit, who, with a supcicilious giin perhaps, laments the 
palpable decline of musical taste. 'Jheic sorely must be something in 
music which every body iiiulcrbtaiuls and is delighted with, whatever be 
its lack of bcicntiHc elaboration! Wliat do ninety-nine in a hundred— 
>^^y> perhaps nine hundred and niniUy-uine in a thousand frequenters of 
even the King's Theatre care for Ingh-wrought artilice in the parts— 
what for leained and abstruse modulations, whut lor fugues and canons? 

Not that the compositions ot llossini ate at all deficient as regards 
modulation. On the contrary, he occasionally launches freely into the 
regions of harmonic transition, and even ventures upon the boldest 
leaps. But he never niodulalcs needlessly, Ibr the mere sake of 
modulation—an expedient most freely resorted to bv those writers who 
labour most under a poverty of melodic ideas. When Rossmi modu¬ 
lates, he has an object in view, generally scenic ; or be modulates some¬ 
times, as in bis overtures, with a view to heighten the harmonic colour¬ 
ing, or to produce variety or striking force of effect. On these occa¬ 
sions, however, he never entangles himself in a labyrintli of unmeaning 
transitions ; he sees his way before him, and is not long in resuming it. 
The hearer, instead of being wearied by accompanying h'in in the tem¬ 
porary deviations, finds himseJf refreshed for the remainder of the 
journey. 

As to fugues and canons, to which we have just now alluded in¬ 
cidentally, we doubt whether Rossini can be said to have ever made 
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either of these. What! no canons?*' some of our readers will ex« 
claim, and bring in array against us O Nume benetico;*’* Di tanti 
regi;*'t ” Mi tnanc^ la voce/'J &c. pointing to the very titles with 
which these pieces are inscribed. Any scientific discussion on this sub¬ 
ject would be foreign to the object of our paper; but as we do not he¬ 
sitate to maintain that these pieces are improperly styled canons^ we 
feel compelled to state our reasons in a few words. Canons—if the 
reader will have patience with a line or two of dry definition—are vocal 
pieces of several parts, in which each part, falling in successively, exe¬ 
cutes the same melody, which is throughout adhered to by all the parts ; 
these being so contrived as to act reciprocally in the way of accompani¬ 
ment, as soon as two and more parts successively come into co-opera¬ 
tion. In the Rossinian canons, each part, it is true, enters successively, 
and commences with the same melody; but as soon as it thus steps in, 
the other parts no longer pursue the primary melody, but merely dis¬ 
charge the ordinary functions of accompaniment, so that the primary 
melody is never heard but in one of the parts. The Rossinian canons, 
therefore, are nothing more than terzetts, or quartetts, in which 
each part successively begins with the same motivo. We are aware 
that, in scenic music, some liberties are taken with compositions of this 
class; but these liberties do not amount to a total departure from the 
essence of the canon. 

For tlie rest, we are far from finding fault with these pseudo-canons 
of Rossini. Several of them are highly dramatic and impressive; 
much more so, we are sure, than any real canon whicli could have been 
substituted in their plabe. All we meant to assert was, that so far 
as our acquaintance with his works extends, no proper canon or fugue 
occurs in them. This structure requires a degree of study and appli¬ 
cation, which, if we know enough of the disposition of Rossini, he pro¬ 
bably feels seldom inclined to exert, even supposing him to be an 
adept in the mystery. Nay, if he were to urge in his defence that, in 
dramatic music at least, the trouble is not compensated by the efiect, 
we should be disposed to concur. Canons and fugues, however fine 
and clever, are, after all, a scientific sort of Dutch medley, which, 
from the condition of its structure, must be deficient in musical senti¬ 
ment and unity of expression. Scholastic artifice is not a vehicle of 
the beautiful. What should we say to an occasional set of acrostic 
lines in the ^neid or the Odyssey ? 

(To be continued.) 


LOVB AMONGST THE BILL-BROKERS. 

Quoi H Mary—'' Trust, I pray, these tears 
That thus my cheeks bedew; 

They speak the passion of a heart 
That beats alone for you.'* 

Then, with a true Change-alley sneer. 

Says Hal—By trade 1 ‘m taught 
That tears and bills may both be due, 

And neither worth a groat." W. 


• Gaftza lisdra.'' 


•f* ^^Semiramide." 


f » Mold in Egitto." 
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n longo andare ha di mail incoatn.’’— Pietr, Aretinot 

Neque hie Inpia nios, nec fait leonibus.’^— 

He was a brave man, it has been said, who first ate an oyster; and 
truly to an eye unprejudiced by associations with the acquired informa¬ 
tion of the palate, an oyster is, as I think I have somewhere read, any 
thing but ingenui vult'Qs puer,”—a youth of an inviting aspect. 
That man also, says a great poetic authority, must have had threefold 
armour round his breast who first ventured in a cock-boat; but the 
courage of these dare-devils was nothing to the fool-hardihood of him 
who first hazarded a voyage in a foreign country, and trusted his per¬ 
son among those whose language was not his language. Nor does it 
in any respect diminish the bravery of the act, that, in this case, the 

triple brass,” instead of shielding the thorax, must thickly line the 
recesses of the breechos-pockets. The pocket is avowedly the most vul¬ 
nerable point in the microcosm,—its genuine tendon Achilles, or rather 
the central point of its vitality; so that it requires more true courage 
to look an attack on that quarter steadily in the face, than to encounter 
a charge of bayonets, to face the speech of an Attorney-General, or to 
sit out the last French tragedy done into English for the service of the 
Cockney Thalia. Unluckily, this same brecchcs-pocket is the espe¬ 
cial object of all the designs, plots, conspiracies, “ voies de fait/* and 
“ ruses de guerre/’ of all manner of persons with whom John Bull comes 
into contact, in the course of his continental peregrinations. His jour¬ 
ney is one continued quart d'heur dc Rabejais;*’ and it should seem 
as if a misplaced instinct of patriotism led foreigners, one and all, to a 
detailed assault upon those riches, which the wholesale expenditure of 
the revolutionary war had failed to exhaust. Tradesmen of every de¬ 
scription appear to make it a matter of conscience thus to revenge their 
national quarrels. There is not an hotel-keeper between Calais and 
Paris who does not calculate his reckoning as if Cressy and Agincourt 
were items in the account; and every miserable laquai de place lays it 
on thick, as if he had served in person at Toulouse and Waterloo. The 
cutting off the supplies is the cardinal point in mercantile, as in military 
tactics ; and there is an holy alliance of furnishod-liotel-keepers, job-mas¬ 
ters, servants, milliners, mantiia-makers, tailors, ornament-venders, and 
jewellers, which I found, by fatal experience, more than a match for a 
thousand Napoleons. It is an established rule that an Englishman 
(whether out of compliment to his generosity, his presumed length of 
purse, or the shallowness of his wit, I know not,) should always pay 
one-third more than a native; and there is something or other about 
honest John, that prevents his ever being mistaken. There is an at¬ 
mosphere of BuHism that surrounds him wherever lie goes; and not 
even Mathews iiimself could so disguise his manner as to pass on a 
Parisian shopkeeper for any thing but a true son of Britannia. 

Now, in this very unequal warfare, there is nothing gives the assail¬ 
ants such advantage as their superiority of language. The oratory of 
a pretty shopwoman is the most ovorv^ helming thing in nature. The 
falls of the Niagara are nothing to its dinning facundity; while the poor 
purchaser is tongue-tied, or at best has no ihetorical forces to biing to 
the field, but the halt and the lame. It is to little purpose that he may 
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have Racine and Voltaire at bis fingers" ends, that he may have cried 
out his schoolboy eyes over Telemaqne, or expended years in conning 
the mysteries of I have; tu as^ thou hast."" All manner of scho* 

lastic instructioDi or tasteful literature, advances not its possessor one 
step in the language which goes to the purchase of a china orange, or 
a wash ball, or enables him to settle an account of two posts and a half 
with a jack-booted postilion. As well might the traveller journey with 
8 Greek lexicon, as hope to work his way through a French bazaar 
with the dictionary of the Academy. There is no written authority 
for nine-tenths of the vocabulary of the counter; and not even astrology 
has so much obscure technicality, as the art of buying and selling. 
Meanwhile, the slightest embarrassment betrayed in the expression of 
your ideas, brings down on your head a surcharge of some twenty or 
thirty per cent, slap, like an avalanche in the month of May. An in- 
&nt that had lost its nurse in Cheapside would scarcely be more help¬ 
less than a true John Bull on a shopping excursion down the Rue 
Vivienne. How, in God’s name, is a stranger to discover that h prix 
fixe” means that he is to offer the half what is asked; and that ** Je ne 
surfais jamais” should put him on his guard against extortion ? How 
is an inexperienced female to know that if she wants a bonnet, she must 
ask for a hat (“ un chapeau”) ? or that the natural French appellation 
for that capital ornament stands simply for a cotton nightcap? or how 
is she to recognise a silk handkerchief under the appellation of a 
** foulard ?” I remember passing half a morning in the Marche des 
Fleurs, asking every one I met *‘avez vous de la mignonette?” on the 
strength of the evident French origin of that English word; and won¬ 
dering how folks could be so stupid as not to understand me. It was not 
till a month afterwards I learned by accident, that the French are ex¬ 
cellent botanists, and call the plant in question by its Linnean name of 
Reseda. Another insuperable difficulty with our ladies was to distinguish 
between ^'sept sous,” and seize sous;” and accordingly they ever 
bought hy the yard, at the highest rate. The like equivocation also at¬ 
tended the Frenchman’s rapid enunciation of ** cinque,” and ** cent.” and 
always (as tite political economists term it,) to the disadvantage of 
the consumer. I once met a brother cockney travelling by himself 
without one word of the language of the country ; and, asking him if he 
were not much distressed by the deficiency, he replied, in the broadest 
possible London patois, ** No, d—n it, I like it! It’s pure fun.” But 
though it may be pure fun ” not to speak a word of French, this 1 
know, that speaking it badly is no joke at all. Here, indeed, a little 
learning is a dangerous thing. It is always seducing a man into diffi¬ 
culties ; and once out of his depth, it is money, and not cork, on which 
he must rely for bringing him safely to shore. 

But, as it may* be concluded that every man who travels has (in the 
language of Sir Thomas More,) “ a littel wanton money, which hym 
thought brenned out the bottom of hys purs,” and which is his chief in¬ 
ducement for going ** over the sea for none other erand but to se 
Flaunders and France, and rydeout one somer in those counirees,” this 
difficulty may perhaps be esteemed as light; nay, some will have it, 
that the sooner the money is gone, the sooner the senses are restored; 
apd that the extortion of foreigners is a pure manifestation of good 
fiteling, arising solely in an intense desire to send Johnny back to his 
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best friend, the counter. To such persons I can only reply, that “ there 
is reason in roasting of eggs and that women can spend money fast 
enoughi without being assisted by the roguery of others* To make, 
however, a clear bosom of it, I may as well admit, honestly, that the 
fault does not lie altogether with the foreigners. It is so difficult for 
an Englishman to resist the temptation to a little purse-proud swagger* 
ing, a flinging about of crowns and half guineas without rhyme or rea¬ 
son, as much as to say ** devil take the expense,” or see what fine fel¬ 
lows we English are,” that it is eminently difficult for strangers to avoid 
the vulgar error of thinking all the Bull family to be made of gold, and 
en ecorchant messieurs les Anglois,” of justifying the matter to their 
conscience, as the cookmaid did by the eels, on the hypothesis that 
they like it.” It is not, therefore, quite fair, afler thus leading men 
into temptation, to turn short round on them, as 1 have seen folks do; 
and, like a Reynolds or an Oliver, upbraid them with the extortion 
which they have themselves provoked. It would be well, indeed, if 
the indiscretion stopped here; but one mischief always brings another 
in its train ; and the English, after a fit of extravagance, fully verify¬ 
ing die proverb of “ a fool and his money,” are apt to be seized with very 
unbecoming paroxysms of parsimony, driving bargains that would dis¬ 
grace an old clothesinan, and practising a thousand meannesses which 
they would disdain at home, out of a paltry suspicion, a jealous appre¬ 
hension of being the dupes of their “ natural enemies.” After all, be it 
remembered, excursions of pleasure are not undertaken with a view to 
the saving of money; and though (as Juno says in the Golden Pippin,) 
cheats are provoking, ma'am,” yet the squhbbling for pence and half¬ 
pence is not the most dignified thing in the world; die pleasure of pass¬ 
ing for an English Milor is not to be had gratis; while, to command 
respect, it is necessary at least to simultate the habits and manners of a 
gentleman. 

Of all the troubles of travelling, and heaven knows tlicy are many, there 
is not one falls heavier on a genuine Bull than the difficulty he finds 
abroad of ** getting any thing he can eat.” Of all his affections, his ap¬ 
petite is the mostunmallcabic and homespun. Cesium noji stomachum 
mutant qui trans mare currunt,” which means, in plain English, cross¬ 
ing the channel in a steani-boat will not give a relish for frogs and fricas¬ 
sees, or (to translate die Latin more poetically) 

“ Wliere'erl roam, whatever climes to see. 

My heart, untravellM, still returns to- 

the roast beef of Old England, plum pudding, and heavy wet. Every 
thing in this world is relative, and stomachs which have been long used 
to half-raw, half-burned cookery, like those which are accustomed to 
train oil, are not easily brought to make up their minds to a more whole¬ 
some and nutritious diet. In these march of intellect times, however, 
prejudice is very much at a discount. Fasliion is despotic, and folks 
must affect a virtue if they have it not. The carnivorous propensities 
(I had well nigh cannibal,) must be placed in abeyance; and 
French cookery must be relished, under pain of passing for a nobody; 
which is worse than a swindler. There are, it must be confessed, 
plenty of good things in Paris, that city of Epicurism; and, the Rubicon 
once passed, the most ferocious stomachs may be tamed, under the civil- 
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izing tuition of a first rate restaurateur. But there, again, is another 
simple sin.*' Ignorance lies like a pluinniet on the debutant in Fiencli 
eating ; and every fresh step is, to the uninitiated, a new ditliciil<y» 
Every thing eatable, in France, is a perfect mystification^ alike to the 
intellect and the palate ; and is involved in a double disguise, of lan¬ 
guage and of external appearance. The great object of culinary science 
js anialgamution: and the simple elements of nourishment are so sophis¬ 
ticated and transmogrified in stewpans and digesters, that their nature 
and origin are as difficult to determine, as those of a bottle of London 
Champagne. Fisli, flesli, fowl, and vegetables, all appear at table, 
in a carnival costume, like a reasonable idea in the phraseology of 
the Morning Journal, or an abstract truth in one of Southey’s 
long-windcd arguments. Now an Eiiglisliinun has usually heard so 
much of eating cats in France, under the disguise of rabbits, and 
has his imagination so filled with snails and frogs, that he would prefer 
(even ihough he Were stark staring mad with no-popery) swallowing all 
the articles of the Gallican church at a mouthful, to eating one French 
dish upon tru-^t, and leaving the conscience of his stomuch in the keep¬ 
ing of a cunhn h/vu. First impressions, moreover, are a])t to be obsti¬ 
nate, and to avail themselves, to the fullest extent, of the nine points of 
law arising from preoccupaiion. Now, tlie kitchen is treniendouKly in 
proof in a Frencli inn, and their cooks have no very high character 
cleanliness. 'J'he consequence is often fatal to an Knglisliinan’s 
progress in gastroiiniiiy. i*'or my own part, 1 can saftdy say that it 
forced our whole party to betake themselves, for one calendar week, to 
boiled eggs,—a diet we might have continued ati had we not 

been led to seek relief in roa^tcd fowls. To that esculent we were in¬ 
clined paitly by hunger, and partly by rcllectiun on the puiifying 
effects of file; but the imin. diate cause of the experiment was the hear¬ 
ing a brother traveller bespeak a “ ding dong ((Imtloti) for dinner every 
day, till farther orders ptutesting that it was the only thing in France 
which an Englishman could touch. Tlic natural effect of travelling is, 
however, to enlarge the idea<=;, and to rt^uder the mind less national and 
more European ; so, one by one, wc picked up some ac(|uaintancc with 
the more usual dishes of the French bill of fare, as fur, at least, .isto 
knoiv them by sight, and to eat of them without disgust. Finding it, 
as I have said, fashionable to understand these things, we made a virtue 
of necessity, tried every tiling, not loo monstrous, that fell in our way, 
and endeavoured to forget boded chicktms and bacon, and the cliffs of 
Dover. Apropos to hoiled chickens! 1 was once standing at an inn- 
door in Normandy, when a very gentt cUlooking Englishman, in a par¬ 
sonic suit of black, came up to me with a slight motion of his hat, and 
a sort of smile on his countenance, begging my pardon for the intru¬ 
sion. “ The fact is,’* he said, “ we have ordered boiled fowls for our 
dinner; but none of the party can tell what is French for parsley and 
butter.” [ gave tlie requisite information (for I had then been some 
time in France), nut a little amused with the idea, that if my new ac* 
quaiiuduce w'as at a loss for the word, the cook would not be less puz¬ 
zled wuh the thing, and wondering what sort of a compound the parsley 
and butter of a Norman kitchen would prove. French dishes, I have 
remarked, arc twice disguised (disguised in nature and in name), and 
the last disguise is, of the two, the most puzzling and distressing. 
There is not a more disagreeable thing in the world, than being set 
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down for the flrst time before a restaurateur’s carte^ with the appetite 
in ))rinie order^ and the head full of pleasing anticipations of the re¬ 
sources of a Very or a Hardi. Dining d h cane, to one thus circum¬ 
stanced, is a complete game of blindtnan's biif}', and so much the worse» 
in as far as it is the stomachy and not merely the sliins, wliidi suffer in the 
process. I shall never forget the first attempt made in this unknown 
geograpity. On taking up the mystical sheet, which uas scat cely inferior 
in size to a double “ 'runes” newspaper, one felt very much, as it may 
he supposed Adam did when he had spread before him hairope, Asia, 
Africa. America, and New South Wales, for the selection of a residence. 
The world (of good eating) was indeed “ all before us W'liere to choose 
but, alas ! why cannot we add also, with providence our guide.” In 
these latter days, when special miracles are no moie, man is thrown 
upon his own n-soiirces. We i’rotestants, more particularly, are with¬ 
out a convenient saint to help us out of a scrape, as often as we are too 
indolent or too ignorant to help ourselves. Now, most unluckily, among 
the tlionsand and one strangcis* guides, manuals, and dnectoiies, that 
crowd the pockets of a travelling carnage, and are themselves wortliy 
of being bct down among travelling troubles, there is no volume expla¬ 
natory of the mysteries and nonienclatiiie of the rostauraltMir’s ca/Ye. 
I'he labyrinth of Crete was as plain sailing as the road to Brentford, 
when compared w'ith the intiicacics of the route from oysters to liipieurs* 
Without an almost supernatural intelligence, sharp as the intuition of a 
Kantist, one may older tw'enty times as much as one wants, ^nd yet get 
notliing to eat: or if, by an happy accident, one stumbles upon some¬ 
thing not absolutely abhonent to one’s nature, it is sure to come too 
late or too early for its custoniaiy place among the strata of the sto¬ 
mach,—fruit pie in the first course, or fish after blonc nantger, livery 
thing in the \ocabulary of the restaurateur is calculated lo mystify or 
deceive. Very rarely indeed is the distinguisliing “ d/</ something” 
attached to a dish, really distinctive of iti qiinlities or itiitrcdients : more 
commonly it is purely honorific,—as “ d la Soubi'iC,” hi Maintenon,” 
or d la Marengo,” which give you about as gocnl a notion ot the dish 
in question as the blind man had of colours, when he said that red is 
like the sound of a trumpet. Then, who is to guess the fine distinctions 
between and inlrviacis? and what, in the name of patience, are 

horsed'tnn res I I am ratlicr fond of a basin of mock-turtle, a habit ac¬ 
quired by a (hiilv ])as-;age through the steam which evaporates from the 
kettles of Mr. Ihrcdi, ofCoinhill. Idle fitst thing, therefore, that 1 
looked for, on taking up the carte, was the category of soups. Every 
body in England has lu'ard of the French predilection for tliis article of 
consumption; not to mention the sarcasms on soupc nungre, which form 
part of our national education. Judge, therefore, of iny surprise, on 
finding no mention of the word in the bill of fare! By dint, how¬ 
ever, of some puzzling, and cross-examination of the garyon, F dis¬ 
covered that la soupc is school French, and that the proper appt'llation 
of sorbilc esculents is pota^c, Est quoddam ])rudire tenus,”—this 
was one step in the progress of instruction. We had what the bo¬ 
tanists call the generic appellation: but still the specific names re¬ 
mained, and w'eie mysteries not more easy of solution. There w^ere 
potage printanniere,’’ “ potage a la Julienne,” “ potage aux cmules,” 
and a dozen other potages in a goodly row, like a file of infaiuiy, all, 
doubtless, very good, but to the inexperienced eye all perfectly alike. 
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** How happy could I be with either, were t’other dear charmer away 
but to make a selection^ where the claims of all were so perfectly 
alike, would put Solomon himself at his wits' end. I'he ass who 
had only two bundles of hay to choose from, was not in half the me¬ 
taphysical impossibility of movement that we were. Several of the 
party were of opinion that “ potage au vermicelli" looked the prettiest 
on paper; but a gentleman who had seen a dish bearing that identical 
name at the Crown and Anchor in London, declared it was only a par¬ 
cel of worms boiled in gravy, and it was rejected accordingly. The 
** potage k la Julienne" was next taken into consideration; and the 
configuration of letters it presented found favour in our sight, till some 
one suggested that ** k la Julienne" must mean July soup; and as we 
were only in the month of May, it was voted out of season, and was 
passed over without farther discussion. After a full halt-hour’s pros 
and cons, the ladies pitched on “potage au lait," as promising some¬ 
thing delicate, after the manner of an English white soup, and we were 
accordingly served with a magnificent tureen of—bread and milk! 
AVhy should 1 mention onr other mistakes and disappointments; our 
discovering, too late, that haricots are horse-beans; a beef-steak, two 
square inches of leg of beef, swimming in butter molted before the fire ; 
and that an omelette aux fines herbes" was not (as we supposed, 
from a transient inspection on its passage to a neighbouring table) a 
pancake. From “ poulets k la Taitare " our stomachs revolted, in the 
vain imagination that they were dressed between a saddle and the lea¬ 
ther integuments of a *' courier de postcand wc were not a little as¬ 
tonished to learn, on a future occasion, that the Cossacks of the Don 
were acquainted with the refinements of mustard and vinegar! A 
“ Tosbif de mouton" overturned every idea of identity, and was past 
all conception ; neither could wc discover the point of an “ epigramme 
d’agneau." A^‘vol au vent" perfidiously claimed onr attention in the 
second course, as being of necessity either a whipped cream or a trifle; 
and a “ fromage de groiselie" made its unwelcome appearance, mal¬ 
apropos, as a substitute for the old Cheshire. As for salmis, frican- 
dcaus, marinades, macedoines, ^c. to the last day of my residence 
abroad, I could never learn with accuracy their precise and respective 
distinctions, but took my daily ticket in the restaurateur’s lottery, and if 
I drew a blank, either put in a second time, or adjourned my dinner to 
another day.—Dreary, however, as this may all appear, let nothing 
tempt a stranger to try after an home-dish, or strive to teach a French 
cook “ our English ways." It happened, most unfortunately, that my 
birthday came round while we were at Paris, and my wife, to do honour 
to the day, asked half-a-dozen friends to dinner, and set her silly heart 
upon surprising them with an English dinner. The programme (as the 
French call it) was excellent: boiled turkey, roast beef, a pair of ducks, 
and a plum-pudding. For three days before the feast we were em¬ 
ployed in giving directions to the cook, in choosing the viands, and 
in disposing all things, as far as depended on ourselves, for complete 
auccess. But man may propose—*tis providence ever disposes, and 
providence that ’day was not well disposed to the honour of Old Eng- 
^nd» The covers were removed, and on the first application of the 
i&nife, it was but too evident that the turkey bad been stuffed with sage 
aiul onions, and the two ducks with the forcemeat, which all the laws 
of the Medes and Perbians have ever assigned to the hero of Christmas 
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festivities 1 Both were literally done to rags. The beef, however, the 
beef, the main prop of our dinner, the tdider object of our especial care 
(I went to the kitchen myself three times to baste it) had escaped un¬ 
scathed from the hands of the Frenchman. By close watching, it was 
done to a turn, and might have served as an ambassador from the 
kitchens of England, so well did it represent the honours of the national 
dietary. Already was the knife plunged deep into the Sunday side, 
and its own natural gravy flowing in a full stream, when, horresco refe^ 
rcfis! in rushed the cook with, Eh! bon Dieu! j’ai oublie la sauce V* 
and befote you could say ** Jack Robinson,*’ deluged the devoted joint 
with a compound of oil and garlick, and twenty other terrible ingredi¬ 
ents, known to no human stomach north of Toulouse. The pudding 
remained; it was our last stake. How to describe its appearance 1 know 
not^ it was like nothing in heaven above or earth beneath; or if it 
bore a resemblance to “ any compound of earth's mould/' it was more 
like a cataplasm than any thing else in the round of comparisons. The 
cook was sent for; every particular of the most particular direction 
previously given was interrogatively gone through seriatim, to detail the 
cause of failure. There was much dodging and prevarication in the re¬ 
plies, till at last the rascal, driven into a corner, confessed that, after 
two or three trials, he had given up the matter in despair; and not 
knowing how to proceed, he had thrown away his ingredients, and sent 
the receipt to be made up at—the a 2 )othecary’s! M, 


THE LAST SONG OP CORINNA. 

A Paraphrase^ 

Yes I once again before the touch of death 
That loved ungrateful heart shall own her spell; 
Once more that musical but dying breath 
Shall shape a song for him, beloved too well. 

In lier proud day of glory and of power 

For him her genius flash'd, her beauty shone; 

His was the triumph of that brilliant hour. 

And his should be the twilight, dark and lone. 

Pale she reclined, a dim and shadowy form 
Wrapt in her mourning veil, no taper near; 

But he was in the light, with beauty warm. 

Radiant and honour'd in his high career. 

She saw him, and her feeble tears fell fast. 

Not for her own, but for his agony; 

She was too noble to avenge the past; 

He was another's, and she could but die. 

Then at her signal came a gentle child. 

Wreath'd with pure flowers, herself as pure as they ; 
'Twas sad, how in her innocence she smiled. 

While thus she pour'd Corinna's latest lay. 

Receive a last farewell, my countrymen! 

The shades of coming night 
Have darken'd round my way; 

Yet are not her deep skies with radiance br^ht } 
Radiance unseen by day? 

Thus from the twilight of eternity 

High thoughts and holy hopes mn% out on me. 
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Yes! from my childhood I have proudly felt 
That I was born to claim 
A glorious heritage; 

That I was born a Roman! honour’d name 
Of hero and of sage ! 

And thou, C> Rome I iu thy proud sanctuary 
Of fame and genius^ thronedst me ou high ! 

I do not weep that noble ec^asy; 

It was not that which woke 
The anguish of iny soul— 

Not from Parnassus that dark fountain broke 
Which o'er my heart-flowers stcile; 

So that the grave which waits for me, is w et 
With the sad diowers of bitter, vain regret! 

But Thou wilt not refuse me, O my God 1 
Ah, had 1 never sung 
A meaner love than thine, 

For Thee alone had my bright lyre been strung ; 
Thee, source of life divine 1 
The genius which Thou gav’st me had not prey'd 
Upon the bosom where its home was made f 

Sweet Italy ! in vain thou woo'st my stay— 
Memories of youth, farewell! 

Ilow can ye blend with death? 

—Passionate hearts, if my enamour'd shell 
JJas echoed to the breath 
Of your fond sighs, O w'eep for my sad fate, 

\Yeep for (.'orinxia, dying, desolate. 

Ye who shall live when 1 am senseless dust. 

When the sweet s})ring I'eturns, 
llemeinher how 1 loved 
The liquid fragrance of her flowery urns J 
How ’midst her shades I r<ived f 
My song was then a inirn»r. calm and fair,— 

'Tis sullie<l now with passion and despair. 

A solemn music floats around my soul; 

Angel of Death ! tliy way 
Is on the clouds of night. 

But thy wings sparkle with a glorious ray 
Of Heaven's iinniorial light! 

And gentle phantoms whisper thou art nigh. 

And gently glide around my closing eye. 

In the wind’s sighs 1 hear thy murmur'd voice; 
And in the clouds that sw'im 
Around the mountains grey, 

1 seem to see thy mantle, vast and dim, 
Sweeping in folds away; 

Thy dusky shadow veils the light of noon. 

And thou art present in th^e waning moon. 

Youth, hope, sweet thrOlinga of the heart, adieu ! 
And thou, illustrious Rome, 

Mother of mighty dead, 

Receive a daughter in thy silent home. 

And pillow her cold bead. 

1 might have flll'd a nobler destiny, 

’Tie past. 1 loved, I suflfered, and 1 die. 


C. M. W. 
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Before I enter into a description of the interior arrangements of 
Russian prisons, it will be as well to examine the laws, by the adminis¬ 
tration of which these dreary abodes become tenanted. 1 am aware 
that on entering upon this subject I shall have many difliciiUies to en¬ 
counter ; for from conversation alone can any just idea of the mode 
of obtaining impartial justice in Russia be formed. Of course, should 
you happen to consult a man attached to the Court, or rather the Em- 

f ieror, you will receive a description of the law and of justice calcu- 
ated to establish a belief that Russia is really a free-country ; that 
from one court you can apply to another to examine the sentence ; that, 
after various re-examinations, it can be brought before the Emperor 
for his decision. We have been told by a late writer, who has em¬ 
braced in his volumes every situation in which a Russian can be placed, 
that in 1826, 2,850,000 causes had come before the different tribunals 
of the empire, and that the Emperor, not satisfied with the ordinary 
routine of affairs, having the good and the happiness of his people in 
view, has traced out to himself other tasks and other duties. Tlie ad¬ 
ditional burthen which he has imposed upon himself is, that of looking 
over the reports of exery arrest and imprisonment within his empire, 
the statu of the prisons, and the character of tiic prisoners. How¬ 
ever laudable this may be, and however much the Emperor might wish 
to fulfil the arduous undertaking, we know that* it is impossible to be 
done to the extent mentioned ; for the Emperor would have, by this 
calculation, no less than five cases to be examined in every minute, 
night and day, throughout the year ; and it is farther advanced that the 
Emperor, jtidging from the exercise of this laudable burthen, “ has fre¬ 
quently given orders for bringing persons to a speedy tiial who had 
been long in prison.*’ 1 shall mention, in the following pages, the 
general fallacy of this position, as 1 have seen and conversed with peo¬ 
ple in the prisons who have inhabited their narrow culls for eighteen 
months witliout being brought to^ trial; and others who have been re¬ 
leased at the expiration of two years without being tried at all, or of 
being aware for what they were confined. In ctiminal cases, a man 
may pass through four courts before be is condemned: a tribunal 
d’Enquute, or police-ollice, (very different, indeed, from our police 
offices;) a Tribunal dc Premiere Instance; a Court of Appeal ; and, 
lastly, one of Cassation.'’f Now it by no means follows that, because 
these four courts exist, a poor man will be enabled to receive any 
benefit from them ; for law and justice are in Russia distributed exactly 
in the ratio of the rubles paid as bribes to Judges, 

The Empress Catherine endeavoured to establish a code of laws, 
which her successors have endeavoured, with more effect, to destroy. 
Every ukase which is issued becomes a law*, and sometimes these 
miserable mandates are issued on the most trivial and silly occasions. 
For instance, in the reign of that madman Paul, when the son of an 
English merchant appeared in the streets of Petersburgh with a hunt¬ 
ing-cap on his bead, “ an ukase was promulgated, that jbe Emperor 
ordained that ‘ no person should appear in public with the thing on his 
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bead worn by the merchant’s son*’ ” * Another ukase from the same 
tyrant mentioned the colour of the sand to be used in winter in the 
streets of the capital, it being a law that every man must have the 
pavement in front of his house cleared of the snow, and sprinkled with 
sand, before seven o’clock in the morning* And although in the reign 
of Elizabeth the punishment of death was abolished in Russia, the pre¬ 
sent Emperor has shown, in some dozen cases, that he is superior to 
that law, for the hangman had some employment after bis coronation. 
Elizabeth herself broke this law, and the Neva could tell many a 
mournful tale from the reign of Catherine. But in the case of the 
present Emperor, the criminals were condemned to death in plain terms, 
and five were executed—hung on the walls of the fortress of St. Pe- 
tersburgh.f Some Russians of distinction and talent affirm that a man 
is never sentenced to death; but I presume if the man is condemned to 
receive that which human nature cannot survive, it amounts to nearly 
the same thing. For instance : in 1826, at Taganrok, a man who had 
been guilty of murder, and who justly merited death, was condemned 
before a military tribunal to receive 15,000 strokes of the sticks, run¬ 
ning the gauntlet through a thousand men iifteen times. The Empress- 
mother, with that merciful disposition she ever manifested, (for never 
was there, since the creation of the world, a milder, more excellent, or 
feeling woman,) solicited, and not in vain, that the culprit might be par¬ 
doned some of the punishment, upon which five thousand lashes were 
reduced. The man ftll down at the reception of five hundred; he 
again rose, and received a hundred more, when he sank again ; he was 
then lashed in a wheel-barrow and received the rest, although he was 
perfectly dead before a thousand had been administered. I have men¬ 
tioned this one case, but when we come to examine the prisons at Mos¬ 
cow, I shall have occasion to relate many more. 

The questions are:—In Russia do men receive impartial justice, 
or not ? and, have they any means of forcing a trial within a certain 
time ? In answer to the first question, I shall mention two cases which 
came under my own observation; not doubting, however, that some¬ 
times an honest judge may be found, and sometimes justice fairly 
administered. 

The landlord of my house in Moscow entered an actidn to recover 
the sum of three thousand rubles, owed for goods to that amount de¬ 
livered. Both parties bribed the judge, but the landlord was the moat 
lavish, and he affirmed, and 1 believe it from the man’s general charac¬ 
ter as an honest upright man, that he paid a thousand rubles, after the 
decision in his favour, on condition that he received the other two 
thousand : his offer was accepted, and he paid the amount, after waiting 
two years for his money. 

An American gentleman, with whom I am personally acquainted, 
has, through divers lawsuits, and antagonists who have overbribed the 
judges, lost all of a very promising fortune ; he thus related to me the 
origin of his downfal. He had purchased a vessel which was stranded 
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at Archangel, for a trifling sum of money, and perceiving that the vessel 
bad not received so serious a damage as to hinder her repairs for a mo¬ 
derate sum, he entered into an agreement (and which agreement, toge¬ 
ther with all the papers relative to this business, I have seen), with a 
Russian ship-builder, to have the said vessel taken in hand, to be re¬ 
paired with oak planks, and to be finished in two months, the Ameri¬ 
can paying a thousand rubles in advance. A month elapsed, and the 
vessel, instead of being in a more forward state, was gradually disap¬ 
pearing ; plank after plank was removed, and a hempen cable, and other 
trifling articles, were daily found advancing towards a store kept by the 
contractor, and at the end of two months she was perfectly plankless. 
The American sued his adversary: in the first place, to recover his 
thousand rubles; secondly, to recover the value of the ship; and, 
lastly, the forfeit due on the non-performance of the contract. Be¬ 
fore the trial commenced, he asked the chief judge to dinner, and with¬ 
out any round-about conversation, offered him a handsome remunera¬ 
tion if he would, only give him justice. The judge declined the bribe, 
alleging he had received more from the other party ; but as the Ame¬ 
rican imagined he had offered quite enough, the negotiations with the 
chief judge were broken off. But the American succeeded in bribing 
the other four who constituted the court; and when the opinions were 
delivered, four were for the American, and the chief judge for the 
Russian. This gave rise to a reference to Moscow. In the governor’s 
note I saw a remark that a doubt could not be entertained concerning 
the case, the American having been decidedly defrauded. The action, 
however, was made over to the court at Riga. It was held in dispute 
for nearly a year: the Russian being a man of wealth, and the American 
becoming poorer and poorer, bribes advanced on one side, as they de¬ 
creased on the other; indeed, they were partially relinquished by the 
American, who believed his case secure after the first and second deci¬ 
sions; so much so, that even a Russian court must do justice. But no, 
the cause was given against liim at Riga, and having passed the council 
at Petersburgh, received the signature of the Emperor, so that the 
ship, deposit, and cable, passed as the lawful property of the Russian. 

It has been asserted that the Russians, by means of a sort of Court 
of Conscience,’* called *• Slovestnoy Sood,'^ possessed a Habeas Corpus 
Act; for, if a petition is delivered to this court, specifying that a pri¬ 
soner has been detained in prison upwards of three days without his 
knowing the cause of such detention, the court is bound, before it breaks 
up, to examine the prisoner, and to state the reasons of his arrest. If the 
court And the prisoner has not been detained for any offence against the 
person of the Emperor, or for treason, murder, or robbery, he is dis¬ 
charged, or so far set at liberty, that on the receipt of a proper order 
be may hereafter be brought before them, or any other court he may 
choose, where his cause will be tried. 

That such a court exists I do not deny ; and that an oral tribunal, 
called Slovesnoy Sood*’ is likewise in existence, 1 am prepared to ad¬ 
mit ; but the courts are, to the poor, of no benefit whatever; although, 
should the court of conscience omit to explain the cause of a man’s de¬ 
tention, the president may be fined five hundred silver rubles, which is 
more than his yearly salary ; but the poor man could never bring his 
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case before die knowledge of anodicr court, for, as I said before, by 
rubles alone can you get a cause decided. That these arc not merely 
assertions, I shall relate the following proofs. 

In Moscow, in 1828, I visited the great prison. It is a large and 
circular building, enclosing a space sufficient for the exercise of the 
prisoner, and has a bath, to which, on every Thursday and Monday, a 
certain number of the prisoners are allowed to resort. I'he inttrior 
arrangement was not what 1 had anticipated, for whoever has visited 
the public establishments in Russia, will readily admit that more regu¬ 
larity and more cleanliness exist, than in any other countiy in the 
world ; but in this prison I never remember to iiave seen more flith, or 
to have perceived worse perfumes in my Htc. The interior of each ward 
has two long planks, one on each side of the room, and running the 
whole length of it, on which the prisoners sleep, enveloped in a sheep 
skin, and huddled close together. I remember being astonished at the 
numt^ers enclosed in one ward, where no distinction was made between 
the felon, and the culprit for minor offences. It was m the largest and 
best-filled ward, that while we were asking the cause of detention of 
some young vagabonds, a man past eighty years of age prostrated 
himself belore the governor, and kissed the hem of his s/tuOe. His 
hair was as white as snow, his eyes dimmed nearly to blindness, 
which, assisted by the palsy, marked him as rapidly approaching his 
end. Surely,” said I, ** this man can hardly he worth confining, for 
death will soon rid the empire of the hoary sinner; pray, what may be 
the crime for which he is detained ?”—“ This man,” said the governor, 
(with particular emphasis,) “ this man has lost /tis passport /” 1 had 

often heard that no greater reproach could be used by one man to 
another than to say You are a fellow without a passport.” Rut lit¬ 
tle did I think that the want of one subjected a man to a long conliuc- 
ment'with half the felons in the country. This poor man had been 
confined two months, and had every prospect of remaining two months 
more; he being old and useless, his master made no inquiries concern¬ 
ing his absence, and in all probability the poor old unfortunate man 
will die in the prison. 

We were led from ward to ward until, ascending a flight of stairs, 
we came to some small narrow rooms, destined for the ]>iisoncrs ke[>t 
in solitary conflniment. On opening one door, a tall, thin figure, with 
a long white beard, rose with some difficulty from his resting-place. 
He had been in solitary confinement more than six months, he had 
never been brought to trial; and the governor himself said, “It is pro¬ 
bable this man may not be tried for a year ; be is suspected of coining, 
but 1 do not think there is sufficient evidence to convict him.” The 
governor asked the poor fellow if he had any complaint to make, which 
was answered, by a shake of the head, in the negative. 

The next cell was inhabited, and had been inhabited for some 
months, by a schismatic. He, likewise, had never been tried: it was 
mere suspicion that he was what he was supposed to be. It was on 
seeing this man that my companion blessed the laws of his own happy 
island, and whispered the benefit of the Habeas Corpus Act; and very 
little did 1 think that at that moment a work was in the press in Lon¬ 
don which mentioned the Russian empire as a free nation, where justice 
was administered with an equal and a steady hand. We then entered 
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the room iu which eight of the nobility were confined: four out of the 
eight had never been tried, and one, who had not the shglitcst idea of 
the caii»e of his coidincmcnt, hud inhabited his prison for live months. 
However, these geuilenicn seemed contented enough; they had beds, 
perhaps a novelty to sonic of them, and fiildles and guitars sw'ung upon 
the wliitew'ashed walls. They iveic at dinner, and, for prisoners, cer¬ 
tainly appealed to he well fed. it is but justice to say, that in this 
respect the common man gamed by his confineuieiu: it is seldom that 
when at liberty they have more than black bread, a thin miserable soup, 
and qua«.s ; here they had meat twice a week, and a fair proportion was 
issued to each. 

That an arrest is not uncommon, I shall mention the following anec¬ 
dote, communicated to me by the Prince himself.wlio is the hero of 
the talc. lie was at the head of his regiment, when a party of Ctissacks 
brougltt a sledge, into winch he was placed, and cariied more than one 
tliousand worsts to St. Pctershiirgh, without liaving the slightest notice 
of the cause of this cold and uncomfortable trip. The day after his ar¬ 
rival, he was usiiered into the piescnci* of ilie just and good Nicliolas; 
by him ho was received in the most cordial manner—^the Eiiqieror de¬ 
sired the prisoiKT to consider him as a friend, and not as a sovereign, 
and then hinted that some sas)ncion had been levelled against tlie 
Prince as being connected in some manner witli the attempted revolu¬ 
tion, Tlic f^imcc stated the services of himself and of his family, and 
protested ugainst the charge with all tiie vtarmih of injured honour, 
lie was, nutwitlistandiiig, confined in the fortress for six months; he 
never was asked a single question dining that time, at the expiration of 
which lie was released, but iias not to this day recovered the command 
of his regiment. 

On this suhjf‘ct I could lill volumes, but the above cases “are suffi¬ 
cient to show, wdiat we all knew before a late publication was issued, 
that the UusMans are not a free people. 

In another part of the prison herds of persons destined to form colo¬ 
nies in Siberia, weie resting befoie they began their long and miserable 
voyage. Dr. Ciaike mentiona that to a Russian nobleman the sen¬ 
tence of exile can liardiy imply punishment.''^ This, from my knuiv- 
ledge of bite events, I am not prepared to credit. It is known that of 
late years the nohdity, who have been dispatched to tliat uncomfortable 
residence, have become the most depiaved and demoralized people. 
Tlie intrigues of the women have opened the source of a complaint, 
which is now in the most alarming advance; and 1 could mention in¬ 
stances, were I not restrained by delicacy, in which women who have, 
in the most generous manner, relinquished the society of the capital to 
linger out their lives in exile with their husbands, have received the 
most brutal treatment, when the generous sacrifice of liberty (Russian 
liberty) demanded a tar different reward. How much, on arrival in 
Siberia, the punishments imposed arc lightened, I am not prepared to 
speak: but certainly the preparations for exile are by no means com¬ 
fortable. When the present Emperor mounted the throne, about six 
thousand men lost their lives; the principal agents in the resistance 
attempted against Nicholas were executed ; others connected with the 
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about seventeen, were drawn up in the square of the fortress, their 
epaulettes torn from their shoulders, the string of honours, which every 
Russian lias, cut from their breast, their swords broken, their names 
changed, and their coats seized ; after this public exhibition, they were 
sent off to Siberia to work in the mines, or to clean streets. 

1 believe I shall not subject myself to contradiction when I affirm, 
that there is scarcely one family of any distinction in Russia which has 
not some relation exiled in Siberia; and, what is still stranger, that the 
family of the exile never long bewail his loss, but give parties soirees 
as usual: it is the will of the emperor, and his will be done. The very 
first lesson imprinted on a Russian’s head is passive obedience. 

As I shall have occasion hereafter to mention anecdotes of some of 
the exiles, I shall here, as it is connected with the law of Russia, gire 
some account of the Police, and of their vigilance. Murders are not 
uncommon in Russia; the reason so little is ever heard on this subject 
is, that the public prints are prohibited making public any murder, or 
theft; the whole business is left in the hands of the police. At a large 
party in Moscow, the subject of ** crimes ” in different countries became 
the subject of conversation. To England was assigned the preference. 
‘‘ Every paper,” said a certain poetical Prince, “is crowded with ac¬ 
counts of horrid murders, rapes, thefts, forgeries, and suicides ; it is less 
in France and in Germany, and here nearly unknown.” A general of very 
high talents, an historian and a poet, wisely remarked that it was owing to 
the public press being filled with these reports that foreign nations had 
imbibed the erroneous notion in regard to England—“ Had/’ said he, 
“an affair I witnessed about eight months ago occurred in England, 
the papers would have teemed with the subject till this time. An officer 

in R-’s regiment requested leave of absence, it was denied by the 

general, and the next day on parade the disappointed officer advanced to 
his gcncnil and shot him dead on the spot.” “ What! R—— killed!” 
was the universal shout; not one of the party, although some of the 
highest in Russia, had heard of the subject before. This is exactly 
the reason; for if Lady Betty Jenkins’s dog happened to fall out of the 
window of its carriage, as the dear thing was getting “ aired/’ it would be- 
a subject of more importance in the English newspapers than the cutting 
to pieces of the Russian regiment near Shumla. The report even of 
the killed did not arrive until more than two months afterwards; and 
I was at dinner with a celebrated beautiful Countess in Moscow, when, 
on opening two letters brought by the Petersbiirgh post, she was in¬ 
formed of the death of two of her brothers, one of whom had been 
killed five months before the reception of the intelligence. 

If hasty punishments will prevent crime, the police of Petersburgh 
ought to have little to do. A gentleman well known in England, and 
holding a high official situation in Russia, was robbed in his own house 
of property to a considerable amount. The slaves were all examined 
by the police, and one was selected as the probable thief. The master 
well knew the honesty of this man, and gave him a character which 
would have exonerated him from the charge, and ventured to suggest 
that he suspected another. But no; the police determined that ho was 
the thief, and actually flogged him to the comfortable number of three 
thousand lashes. Scarcely was this received before the true thief was 
discovered to be quite another person; the poor slave, instead of being 
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consoled for the severe flagellation he had received, was sent out of the 
city in order that the business might be forgotten. I had this anecdote 
from the mouth of the English gentleman, who is at present residing 
in the Russian capital. 

The French minister, during the reign of Alexander, was robbed of a 
snuff-box of very considerable value, and, like a prudent man, he men¬ 
tioned the circumstance to the Emperor, hinting his fears that he should 
not easily recover it. It is well known that he publicly spoke of the 
lax state of the Russian police, comparing it with the French. The 
Emperor spoke to the chief of the police, and a few weeks after the 
robbery a nobleman holding a high situation in the police called on the 
Ambassador, and remarked how erroneous his excellency was in his 
opinions, saying, ** Here is your snuff-box."—“ I am very glad to see 
it a^in," said his excellency, and I shall trouble you to return it to 
me.”—“ No,*' said the police oflScer, “ we have a number of forms to 
go through before this can be returnedin short, such a number that 
the Ambassador never got it back again. 

The excellency of the Russian police must be seen in the admirable 
order of the streets. In the night a Russian city is as quiet as a small 
village: no watchmen call the hour; the frail sisterhood arc in bed be¬ 
times, and you may walk from one end of the city to the other with¬ 
out hearing a word. Attempt to make a disturbance, you are sur¬ 
rounded by people who pop out of curiously painted boxes, (the Em¬ 
peror’s colour,) and who hand you off in one second, A stranger is in 
no danger from the intrusion of those gentlemen, notwithstanding 
Rae Wilson is of a diflerent opinion. I have been through Peters- 
burgh and Moscow at all times, at all hours; I Have measured public 
statues, &c. and never but once was molested: this was in Moscow, 
when I attempted to count the number of guns left by, and taken from 
the French during that unfortunato and desperate retreat. I was in 
plain terms told to decamp, as there was an order that no stranger 
should touch or count them. 

It was the endeavour of Catherine II. that every one should be judged 
by his equal; worthy as is the idea, tlie execution of it is impossible, 
where half are nobles and the other half peasants. Thus in the tribu¬ 
nal of civil or criminal crimes, in which gentlemen or peasants may be 
concerned, the court consists of a judge and two assistants, triennially 
elected, and chosen from the nobles, to which are added two assist¬ 
ants, chosen from the peasants. If the trial is a contest between two 
merchants, two burgomasters and four assistants are chosen from the 
commercial class to form the court. This looks extremely just and 
proper upon paper; and if justice was fairly administered, the country 
could never be said to be ruled by despotism; but those who have 
resided in Russia, know the immense distance which exists between 
the noble and the peasant, and it is quite impossible that the pea¬ 
sants should oppose a decision of the nobles with any effect* ** Can 
it be imagined,^’ says Mr. Ancelot, **from the relative situation of 
the two classes of society, that when the peasants sit in a tribunal by 
the side of gentlemen, they should be able to act as free and indepen¬ 
dent judges? Can the former drop all at once their habits of slavish- 
ness? and can the nobles, though made their associates in passing judg¬ 
ment, as suddenly forget the superiority which they hold by the chance 
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of birth, or the caprices of fortune? No; the functions of the peasant 
arbitrators are limited to the charge of taking care that the apartmedt 
is well warmed/* &c. 1 am quite of Mr. Ancelot's opinion on this sub¬ 

ject, and 1 liave heard and seen quite enough to believe that the pea¬ 
sants might as well be otherwise employed, as silently sit for judges, 
without the power to vote or to contradict. If a false judgment is 
giveoj the whole Court may be prosecuted immediately their three 
years of mock justice is concluded. For this reason, the Court elude 
as much as possible the giving judgment; for he must be a clear¬ 
headed man who can give a just opinion according to the Russian 
law, when every ukase becomes a law the instant it is promulgated* 
** De-la viennent les intcrminables lenteura des affaires en matieres 
civiles;'’ and when we consider the very low salaries paid to the judge, 
the short time which he is in office, and the general greediness of the 
Russians in money affairs, the client finds it his best course grahscr la 
pattc^ if lie wishes to be sure of success. 

In the Criminal I'ribunal, of course, criminal cases are only tried* 
and the judgment of the court must have the sanction of the governor 
of the province- If the case is of very high importance, it is always 
referred to the Senate, The Police-office manages minor offences with 
an off-hand facility which would astonish our magistrates. Cases re¬ 
lative to the disturbance of public tranquillity; the very high crime (I 
wonder this is not in the criminal court) of being without a passport— 
for which offences the minor knout, or imprisonment to forgetfulness, 
are bestowed—come under the sanction of this office. Tiiere is a court 
of appeal from tlie judgment of the first court, and likewise a tribunal 
of conscience,* above described—a great misnomer for any court in 
Russia, 

Prisoners for debt arc released at the expiration of five years; but 
may be instantly arrested again at the expiration of that time by a new 
creditor, who is always obliged to pay fifty rubles a year for the main¬ 
tenance of his victim. It is, as Mr. Ancelot says, ** mille fois mieux en 
Russie d'avoir des crfeanciers, que des debiteursfor should your 
debtor be on service, you cannot touch his person or his property; and 
on the property he can still raise money at high interest, the usury 
law (for there is one) being seldom put in force, and he can almost al¬ 
ways contrive to be in^some manner connected with the public service, 
by which he is in perfect security. 

CTo be continued,J 
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Without ealves-head the Aldermen can’t dine— 
Well the cumpauion cheers the civic ivinc! 
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CALAMV’S MKMOIRS.* 

Foa the publication of these memoirs we are indebted to the same iode- 
fatij^ble and enterprising parties to whom we owe Evelyn and Pepys--^two 
books which better familiarized the public with the chief persona who figured 
in their times, and more completely disclosed their motives of action, and 
the secret springs of events, than all the histories of the period, save only 
Burnet's, that had appeared before. Calamy*s memoirs, though glancing 
pretty generally at puolic events and political leaders, foreign and domestic, 
and that with great freedom and intelligence, are yet, in point of details, 
directed more particularly to matters connected with theology and the 
church, and especially to the state and vicissitudes of Dissent—a branch of 
the story of the times which requires illustrating, and which nothing hut 
contemporary information can accomplish. In (’alamy's time. Dissenters were 
perpetually the subject of anxiety and legislation—alternately courted and 
persecuted. Charles pestered them, the better to screen tlic Catholics and 
get money; James favoured them for more insidious ]mrposes: William, as 
fur as he dared, protected them as his best allies; Anne, giving herself up 
soul and body to the Church, pursued them as her worst foes, and had sbu 
lived lunger would have ground them to powder ; wliile George, amidst liis 
distrust and his ignorance, exaggerated theirimportaiicc, and Welcomed their 
loyalty, but gave more hopes than he realized—more pledges than he re¬ 
deemed. It is altogether a most instructive story; even yet gi»vornmciits 
seem little to understand how to deal with these matterti;; hut tlie more we 
rontem]>late them, the more peremptory l>oc(mies the conclusion, that the 
rule jit last must be, and in this case witlioiit exception, the one rec4>m- 
inended by certain economists in matters of trade—Leave them alone. 

ITie author of these memoirs wiis lihnself a Dissenter, horn and bred, of 
the Nonconformist chiss. His gnnidfather, the well-known Edmund Ciilamy, 
the friend and associate of Baxter, and liis father, another Edmund, were 
both of them deprived of church preferments by the Act of Uniformity of 
The eliler KdmuYid, on that occasion, refused the Bishopric of Lich¬ 
field and C’oventry; had he accepted it, observes his gramlMm in a very 
worldly tune, ho might as e;«Hily have had 20,000/. to leave his family^ or ex¬ 
pend for pious uses, as Dr. ilacket (who hud that Bisliopric on his refusal) 
had that sum to lay out in repairing his cathedral. Voung Calamy wa.s 
horn in Lond(»n, where his father then preached, in 1671, and commencing 
the labours of his history not till 1727, traces l>ack his veminiscenceH to a 
very early period. The first public matter oi' which he took diatinct notice, 
and this was early enough—he was not eight years of age—was the “dis- 
coveiy of the Popish plot, just at the conclusion of the treaty of Nimeguen." 
Tlic reality of the plot, he tells us—it must he presumed he is giving us the 
jtidgment of his muturer years—“is very plain from Culnian's letters.” The 
Test Act of l(i7.'h he adds, proved the great apprehension of danger from the 
Catholics; hut this discovery threw the whole kingdom into new fermenta¬ 
tion, and filled peojtlo witli iinspeukuble terror. '‘To see,'* says he, “posts 
and chains in all parts of the city—the trained hands drawn out, night after 
night, well armed, and watching as anxiously as if an insurrection was ex¬ 
pected before morning—and to be ‘ entertained* from ilay to day with the 
talk of massacres, and assassins, and fureigner.s to help them, was very sur¬ 
prising. I'lic murder of Godfrey, Uw, and the black Sunday that followed— 
BO black that ininisters could not read their notes in the pulpits without can¬ 
dles—the frequent execution of traitors, and the circulation of diMnal stories, 
made tlie hearts of young and old quake with fear.” Though so young, he 
can himself never forget how much he was affected with peeing several tliat 
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were condemned for the plot, such as Pickering, Ireland, and Grove, go to 
be executed at Tyburn; and at the pageantry oS the mode proceBsions on 
the 17 th of November, (Queen Elizabews birth-day.) Roger L’Estrange, 
he adds, (who used to be caDed 01iver*s fiddler,) formerly in danger of being 
hanged for a spv, and about this time the admved buffoon of mgh Church, 
called them hoooy^horsing proceBsions Calamy, himself, however, thought 
more gravely of them, and thus describes one of them 

“ In the midst of vast crowds of spectatm, that made great acclamations, and 
showed abundance of satisfaction, diere were carried in pageants upon men’s 
shoulders through the chief streets of the city, the efiigies of the Pope, with the re¬ 
presentative of the Devil behind him, whispering in his ear, and wonderiully soothing 
and caressing him, (though he afterwards deserted him, and left him to shift for him¬ 
self, before he was committed to the flames,) together with the likeness of the dead 
body of Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey, carried before him by one that rode on horse¬ 
back, designed to remind the people of his execrable murder. And a great number 
of diguitaries in their copes, with crosses, mouks, friars, and Jesuits, and Popish 
bishops in their mitres, and with all their trinkets and appurtenances. Such things 
at these very discemibly heightened and inflamed the general avenion of the nation 
from Popery ; but it is to feared on the other hand, they put some people, by 
way of revulsion, upon such desperate experiments, as brought us even within an 
ace of ruin/’ 

When the tide turned, and the Court trumped up a Protestant plot, in one 
form or other, the Dissenters were very rigorously dealt with, especially in 
the city. The restraints put upon them were represented not so much a 
matter of religion, as of safety to the government: a reproach fabricated, 
Calamy says, to justify the designs that were planning for farther oppres¬ 
sions ; acc(»rding, he adds, to the way of the soldier, who said the country¬ 
man whistled treason, w hen he had resolved to plunder him. Sometimes, he 
proceeds, liberty of conscience was in vogue; But when a session of Parlia¬ 
ment came, and the King wanted money, the Dissenters were sacrificed to 
the Church, as the price of it, and this seldom failed of effect; they were, in 
short,—he is quoting Burnet,—the jewels of the crown, pawned when the 
King needed money, and redeemed at the next prorogation.’* After the dis¬ 
solution of the Oxford Parliament, they vere "generally run down and 
treated with severity, and numbers imprisoned.*’ Young Calamy was him¬ 
self often sent to Newgate, New Prison, and other gaols, with small presents 
of money to such dissenting ministers as were clapped up—Mr. Stretton, Mr. 
Franklin, &c. who used to talk freely with him, and give him good advice, 
with their blessings and thanks. His own father was never conflned, but 
warrants were often issued against him, and he escaped only by skulking in 
holes and corners, and changing his dress and his lodgings, with several 
o^ers, however, he was kept in the Crown-office a considerable time, and 
found it very chargeable.” 

At this early age he remembers thinking it very strange, that praying, 
as they did, very heartily fbr Kin^ and government, and disturbing nobody, 
they could not be suffered to live in quiet. Though commonly run down as 
enemies of royalty, he never, at of their private meetings, heard them 
invdgh a^nst those^ in power. These meetings were constantlv liable to 
interrUptmn by the justices, and constables, and soldiers; he himself was 
present twice when they broke in "very fierce and noisy, and made great 
navoo.” While the public meetings were shut up, ho used to frequent the 
church, and pve his father an account of the sermons he heard ; but even 
then, l^e preaching of the Dissenters used to be more agreeable to him; he 
thought '^It came moat home to the conscience, and had the greatest tenden¬ 
cy to do good.” So very precocious was the youth’s sagacity, and premature 
Mb opinions; but of course, so surrounded, so employed, hearing of pothing 
but oppressions, and complaining, and justifying, the bias was inevitable. 

The execution of Lord Russell in 1683, on imch he dwells consi^rably, 
<iccarioned, he observes, mreat consternation; no man of worth or eminence 
that did not fall in with the measures of the court, could think himself secure. 
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Dr. Tillotson wrote the noble Lord; just before his execution^ a letter con¬ 
demning M r^stance to power. This Calamy regards as a flagrant proof 
that the neatest and the best of men ^bis adoption of Tillotson, the ori¬ 
ginator of the Comprehension scheme, is often expressed,) have their weak¬ 
nesses. A relation of Illlotson’s refused to keep up a correspondence with 
him, because, in his after-advancement, he did not publiclv recant, and dis¬ 
claim this then unfashionable doctrine. A frank and public recantation, in 
Galana's opinion, to prevent farther mischief, was a debt due to the world. 
Lord Russell’s death was a heavy stroke upon the noble Bedford family —** a 
family,” he adds, remarkable for adhering to the true, civU, and re^ous 
Interests of England, from the time of the Reformationhe does not, of 
course, even allude to the civil interests of this noble family for thus ad¬ 
hering to the religious ones. Though the loss of the eldest branch of this 
familyhe continues, *'in a way and manner so affecting, must be owned a 
very dark and melancholy providence; yet many have thought this Lord's 
father*8 matching with the Lady Ann, daughter of the famous Robert Carr, 
Earl of Somerset, (which Earl was such a prodigy of wickedness in the reign 
of King James 1.,) when he might have had his choice of any lady almost in 
the kingdom, might somewhat help to account fur it!” 

At the death of Charles, ana his brother's accession, few tears," says 
Burnet, “were shed, nor were there any shouts of joy for the present King." 
—Never did I see,” replies Calamy, ** so universal a concern as was visible 
on all men’s countenances at that time. \ was present upon the spot, at the 
proclaiming of King James, at the upper end of ^rood-street, Cheapside, 
which is one of the places where procl^ation is usually made upon such oc¬ 
casions, and my heart ached within me at the acclamations maae upon that 
occasion, which, as far as I could observe, were very general. And it is to 
me a good evidence," he sweepingly concludes, that all the histories that 
fail into our hands are to be read with caution, to observe that Bishop Bur¬ 
net positively affirms it was a heavy solemnity; a dead silence followed it 
through the streets. Wherefis 1, who was at that time actually present, can 
bear witness to the contrary. The Bishop, indeed, who was then abroad, 
might easily be misinformed; but methinks he should not have been so posi¬ 
tive, in a matter of that nature, when he was at a distance." Calamy was 
now fourteen. 

James, on his accession, had given the most prompt and solemn assurance 
to the Council, that, though of a different religion, he would carefully pre¬ 
serve the Government in Church and State, as established by law. ** This," 
observes Burnet, “ gave great contentment, and the pulpits were full of it, 
and of thanksgivings for it. llie common phrase was—we have now the word 
of a King, and a word never yet broken.” Calamy confirms this, from an ear- 
witness, a person of character and worth. Sharp, afterwards Archbishop of 
York, was preaching at St. Lawrence Jewry, where lie so far forget himsw," 
says Calamy, as to use an expression to this purpose —* As to our religion, 
we have the word of a King, which, with reverence be it spoken, iit as sacred 
as my iexV ” Sharp was one of the first to experience the royal displeasure, 
and discover the brittleness of the security. 

Young Calamy's school-education was chiefly at Merchant Tailors’, and 
wiUi a private teacher in Suffolk. At eighteen, he was sent to Utrecht for 
academical instruction. It does not appear why he did not go to Cambridge, 
where his father and grandfather had been educated, and where an unde &d 
recently been a distinguished tutor at Catherine Hall, and a maternal rela¬ 
tion was then Vlce-nrovost of King’s, and where subscription was not de¬ 
manded on matriculation, as at Oxford. At Utrecht, one of his fi^ow-stu- 
dents was Lord Spencer, the son of the first Earl of Sunderland—a connexion 
which, in the reigns of Anne and George L fadlitated his occaaiond intro¬ 
duction with addresses to the Court. After spending two years in the dose 
pursuit of his studies, and mdcing the tour of the country, he returned in 1691 
to England; and shortly after took up his reddence at Oxford, not of course 
as an academical student—^that, without subscription, was impracticable—but 
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for the sdvantafi^e of reading in the Bodleian, He took vith him lettei-s of 
recommendation from Greevius, professor of history and eloquence at Utrecht^ 
a well-known scholar, to seve.-al leading persons at Oxford, hy whom he was 
kindly received and liberally treated, 'fhe renuired permisnon was readily 
granted on the easy, but somewhat whimsical condition of taking one of 
1>r. Hyde’s catalogues of the library at his own price, and paying somewhat 
to the under library-keeper- The dissenting minister at Oxford, at this time, 
was Dr. Joshua Oldfield, who was then in his prime. With this gentleman, 
Calamy naturally became acijuainted,—^he had, indeed, met with him before, 
—and was very much with him. Oldfield had but a small congregation, and 
very little encouragement in all the pains he took He had/ little conversa¬ 
tion with the scholars, nor did he affect it: for which Calamy, who had already 
the interests of Dissent close to his heart, with more resolution, and firmer 
nerves to promote them, was inclined to blame him. ** Had he been less 
shy," he save, and more free in conversing with them, it would have been 
better/’ Of this he was the more convinced, when being persuaded to accom¬ 
pany him orcasion^dly to the coffee-house, he entered freely into talk with 
such scholars as he there accidentally met, and they frankly confessed he 
had a great deal more in him than they had imagined. Calamy himself as¬ 
sociated with the Oxford men with the utmost freedom, and was, on all occa¬ 
sions, treated by them with all imaginable civility. He listened to their 
sermons, attended their public lectures and exercises, and mixed on equal 
and easy terms with the young men—some of whom would occasionally ban¬ 
ter him for consorting with such a despicable and unsocial sort of people as 
the Nonconformists; but he finnly resisted their smiles and their wiles, and 
never failed to ex])ress his hearty respect and esteem for the real worth of 
the party. 

Conformitv, however, or Nonconformity, was now the question to be 
finidly settled, and Oxford seemed, of all others, the place for determining 
that solemn and important point. It formed, apparently, the necessary coun¬ 
terpoise to all his early and family prejudices; for Dissenters there were 
generally run down, and ill spoken of.” The Scriptures, the Fathers, 
Church iiistory, Chillingworth, Hooker, Taylor,—these were the authorities 
appealed to by-the Church party; and famiUar as he must be supposed to be 
Already with the arguments of nonconformity, an examination of the authori¬ 
ties of its opponents, for the piin)ose of honourable decision, seemed the fair 
and natural course. Accordingly, to work he seriouslv set—the result none 
of his friends could doubt. The study of the New Testament appeared to 
him to show decisively the plain worship of the Dissenters more consistent 
with its spirit than the pomp<ms style of the Church; and Church history 
proved, beyond all manner of contradiction, that, in proportion as power and 
ceremony increased, piety and humility declined in every society of Chris¬ 
tians. The fathers, especially l^ntius, only stren^hened the previous im¬ 
pression. Dodwell, after his fashion, said, the Presbyterians only questioned 
the authenticity of the Epistles of Ignatius " out of interestbut Calamy 
thought the reproach might be more correctly retorted upon the Episcopa¬ 
lians. This retort, however, must have been flung more for the sake of 
smartness than truth; for his sober conclusion was, that the said Ignatius 
actually favoured the Presbyterians. It is true, Ignatius talks loflily of the 
power of the Bishop; for instance, he who does any thing without the pri¬ 
vity of the Bishop, worships the Devil; but the question is, what was meant 
by the Bishop; and notwithstanding all his high flights and strong figures," 
the perusal convinced Calamy, Ignatius meant nothing beyond a pastoral or 
parochial episcopacy—an authority, that is, over laymen, rather than over 

? ripsts; and that was, after all, the point with Calamy and his brethren; for 
’resbyterian teachers, no more than Episcopalians, wish to be c>onfined in 
their control over laymen. That dioceses and parishes, however, were nearly 
if not quite synonymous, in the early ages, was still farther evident from the 
facto, that in that small part of Africa which belonged to Christians, St. Aus¬ 
tin reckons nine hundred bishops; and so late as the twelfth century, Bsro- 
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nius finds one thousand in Arineuia. The truth is, prubublyi that j^riests 
and deacons were, in those days, only curates and assistants^ and bishops 
alone> in our modern phrase, incumbents. 

Turnings then, to the moderns—the reader must not smile; he must re¬ 
member the question was then a very grave one, and especially with Calamy, 
and only now not bo to us’, because, in our attention to still graver matters, 
we are grown indifferent to it— ChUlingu^rih, champion as he is of Church 
establishments, confirmed him in his previous conclusions at every step. 

“ If,*’ says Chiilingworth, a church, supposed to want nothing necessary, 
require me to profess, against my conscience, tliat 1 believe some error, 
thougii never so small and innocent, which 1 do not believe, and will not 
allow me her communion but upon this condition; in this ciise the Church, 
fur requiring this condition, is schismatical, and not 1 fur separating from 
the Church. 'Fhese sentiments, and a multitude of others of a similar ten¬ 
dency, appeared to Calamy to go far U> justify moderate nonconformity.” 
Hooker, the judicious Hooker, in Calamy’s judgment, almost played booty 
Though arguing strenuously for the beauty and completeness of the Church 
of England, Calamy caugiit inm commending Calvin for establishing a pres¬ 
bytery at (leneva, and even questioning tlie flivinc right of episcopacy; and 
though setting out with the broadest pruiciples, yet in the course of his dis¬ 
cussion making such distinctions, and granting such cniiressions, that he 
rose from the book mure unwilling tlian ever to fall in witli Uio national wor¬ 
ship, from the very weakness of the reasons produced by so celebrated a 
supporter of it. If Hookers book failed, Taylor's “ Ductor Dubitantium *' 
was not likely to do any thing but confirm his previous alienation ; and the 
fact is, generally, when < hurch waiters argue against Dissenters, they insen¬ 
sibly adopt the tone of the Catholics against tliemselves: what in their own 
(!ase they treated with contempt, they enforced without mercy in that of 
others, and so, of course, are liable to have their <»wn arguments flung in 
their own faces. They dwell much upon the authority of the Church, and 
autlukrity in religion (Calamy confesses he never could relish, and the more 
l»e considered it, the more exposed ho found it to irrefragable objections. 
Charles, lie thinks, was quite right, when he told Hurnet that he and his 
brethren maile much of the authority of the Church in their disputes with 
the Dissenters, and then took it all away when they dealt with the Papists, 
'riie authority of one church, and the infallibility of the other, seemed to 
Calamy scarcely distinguishable. Even Archbishop Leighton was known to 
be uneasy at hearing the (Church of England called the best constituted 
church in the world: as to doctrine, worship, and the main part of its go¬ 
vernment, he thought it was ; but as to the administration, both with respect 
to the ecclesiastical courts and the pastoral care, he looked on it as the most 
corrupt in the world; and he seems to have thought jiretty much the same 
of his own, for he threw away his mitre, and refused to have any thing more 
to do with church power. 

'I’o Nonconformity, then, Calamy finally adhered; and now, on the earnest 
persuasion of Oldfield, began to preach at Oxford and the neighbourhood. 
This decisive step, however, did not break up his intercourse with his Uni¬ 
versity friends—he was even still unfriendly terms with Henry Dodwell, the 
must uncompromising advocate of Church authority her annals record. He 
had been professor of modern histo^, of which appointment he was deprived 
for refusing to take the oaths to WiUiam and Mary, but still continued to • 
reside at Oxford. One of his ultra-notions, which he enforced in his writings 
with great earnestness, was that the soul was naturally mortal, and immor¬ 
tality conferred on it at baptism, by the gift of God through the hands of one 
set of regularly ordained clergy. So extravagant a pretension seems to have 
impaired hia authority even with the Church, who of course must prefer the 
prudent to the imprudent for her advo^tes. Calamy sought his society for 
the sake of his great reading.” His account of a man who once made a 
great noise in the world is worth quoting. 

1 soon discovered,” he says, his usual Ume of being at he coffee-house, and 
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would often contrive to be therOf that 1 might havehia oompa]». Nothing jdeaaed 
him better than to have a qumtion propoaed to him, upon a difficulty in ohronolf^y^ 
a piece of history, either civil or ecclesiastical, or about ancient eustoms. Upon 
the starting any thing of ibis kind, he would pour oat a flood of learning, with great 
freedom* 1 camuUy forbore contradicting him, which he could not bear from any 
one, and this made him the more free and open in conversing with me. J have 
come into a room where he has been sitting at a table with acf^emics belonging to 
several difl'erent colleges, who took pleasure in disputing wil^ him, contradicting 
and thwarting him, and he has left them all and appli^ to me while sitting at a 
table by myself and he was no sooner come than he would ask me if I had any 
question to propose to him, with which I usually took care not to bo unprovided. 
Ue would on a sudden, and off hand, make returns that would sometimes be very 
surprising, though not always eqtially satisfactory. In order to the proof of a point 
that he Isdd stress upon, be used to lay down o chun of principles, and if they wore 
all granted him, his proof would be good; but if any one link in the chain failed, his 
whde scheme came to nothing. He was no great reasoner, nor at all remarkable for 
his management of an argument, nor have I met with any one less able to bear 
being contradicted,** dco. 

Calamy now came to town, and after refuidnff an inritation to Bristol, and 
another place or two, fixed as an assistant to Mr. Sylvester in the City. He 
was shoitlr after ordained, according to the Presbyterian form, but not with¬ 
out some mfliculty. Public ordination had ceased to be practised among the 
Dissenters since the Act of Uniformity; but Calamy, conceiving pubucity 
would tend to forward the interests of Dissent, insisted upon a public ordina¬ 
tion. The leading men, many of them, declined to niaKe themselves thus 
consmcuouB, and others stipulated for subscription to terms and articles. 
But Calamy, and some young friends with him, persisted in demanding a free 
ordination, as ministers of the Catholic Church of Christ, stating expressly 
to those concerned, that if any narrow, conflning, cramping notions were in¬ 
termixed In the management, he would drop the matter, and take the liberty 
to withdraw, even though the work of the day were begun, or considerably 
advanced. This resolute expression of his sentiments put others upon their 
mettle, and they carried their point. ' 

Baxter's well-known Narrative of his Life and Times was published by 
Mr. Sylvester, his friend and executor, whilst Calamy was his assistant. For 
some time Sylvester had been prevented b^ engagements from attending to 
the publication, and ho was not very willing to let any body help him, or 
even see the papers. Calamy—a man, we see, not easily diverted from his 
purpose—at last persuaded him to let him look them over; and finding several 
passes, which appeared to him likely to do more harm than good, he was 
urgent with Sylvester, who was left with discretionary powers, to cut them 
out. But he, according to Calamy, had a sort of superstitious scruple about 
making any alteration. UnluckOy—unluckily, we say, for all such inter¬ 
ference we hold to be abominable ; let every man answer for his own offences 
—Calamy's importunity prevailed. Sylvester himself, Calamy found, was 
highly commended in the MS. and by dint of the argumentnm ad modestiam^ 
getting his concun'ence to omit this euJogium, he had less difficulty in se¬ 
ducing him to consent to other erasures. These consisted, according to Ca¬ 
lamy, of reflections on persons and flimilies of distinction, which would be 
. offensive, though the matters related were true enough. A dream also of 
Baxter's, and some things relating to his bodily disorders and physical ma¬ 
nagement of himself, and some other things that were too mean, the publica¬ 
tion of which would expose him (Sylvester) to censure. But the great dif- 
flcuUy Cidainy had was with respect to Dr. Owen, upon whom there were 
■evem reflections. 

<< Some of these,*’ he adds, after frequent debates, he did allow me to blot emt, 
and I did it, cheerfully, with my own ha^. But, as to the main refle^on on him, 
with regard to the affair of Wallingford House, (the deposition of Bichard Crom¬ 
well} OM his concern in It, on wmrii Mr. Ba:^r hud a considezable stress, and 
whw Idr* S^dvester had oAen heard him discourse of with great freedom, he would 
nol by any masns give Us oimsent to have them left eat.** 
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The contents prefixed to Baxter's narrative^ and the index^ were of Cs* 
land’s drawing up, for which pains, he says, the booloeUen presented him 
with a copy—Liberal! 

This life of Baxter, thus depurated nearly to his own taste, Calamy 
moreoveTt abridged and published, a few years after, ( 1708 ,) while still in 
connection with Sylvester in the City, adding to it a list or the ministers 
ejected by the Act of Uniformity, with some account of each, and the reasons 
they gave for their conduct, both with resp^ to Nonconformity and occa¬ 
sional compliance, and bringing down the History of Nonconformity to 1691 . 

On the occasion of Queen Anne's accession, toe Dissenters of the three 
denominations, os they are termed—the Presbyterians, Independents, ond 
Baptists—for the first time joined in an ** address at Court." Very soon after 
this event, Calamy succeeded Mr. Alsopp in the Westminster congregation, 
a station which naturally gave him conuderable iofiuence among his brethren; 
and from this time he was very conspicuous, especially in siting up ad¬ 
dresses of loyalty on all occasions that could be seized upon for such a pur¬ 
pose. Calamy now also distinguished himself by his Defence of Moderate 
Conformity,’' and was intensely occupied, through much of this reign, in mua- 
tering and ttitoshalling the Dissenting forces to resist the bill, introduced 
session after session, for putting an end to occasioniJ conformity, which, how¬ 
ever—the High Church strengthening daily under the Queen’s auspices—was 
finally carried in 1718 . Tenison wanmy defended the principle of occasional 
conformity—conduct which, looking coolly as we now do upon the question, 
seems marvellous in a man remarkable in his day for piety, sincerity, and in¬ 
telligence. llie principle could only lead to quibbling and Jesuitry, and was 
itself an act of the same character. The Test was at first, undoubtedly, di¬ 
rected professedly against the Catholic, but it was seen to be applicable like¬ 
wise to the Dissenter, and the party who advocated it were equally (or, if 
not equally^ the difference is not worth calculating) hostile to both, and were 
glad to sweep both in the same net. The Dissenter, if he could compromise 
and descend to occasional conformity, might very well have stretcmed his 
Cheveril conscience a little farther to^mplete conformity, and made no more 
ado. Occasionid complinnct'S only gave a handle to opponents for opprobrium 
—to ridicule their pretences to conscientious scruples, and charge tnem with 
factious opposition. It was found they could conform for special purposes, 
and that where worldly interests were concerned. 

The C'hurch party, advancing now with rapid strides, finally, a few weeks 
only before the Queen's death, carried the Schism Act, in spite of all the 
stirring and bustle of the Dissenters, among whom Calamy was still conspi¬ 
cuous, and making use of all his court influence. By this atrocious act. Dis¬ 
senters teaching schools, except for reading, writing, and cyphering, were 
liable to three months* imprisonment; and every schoolmaster allowed by 
the act under these restrictions was to take the test, and if i^terwar^ pre¬ 
sent at a conventicle, to be incapacitated and imprisoned. Still greater seve¬ 
rity was intended, but the active opposition the bill met with was something 
of a check. A bill to disfranchise them was actually in preparation; aim 
had the Queen lived and her party still prevailed, as it was obviously likely 
to do, would probably have passed the next session. 

But the i|piy day, the mst of August—that glorious first of August— 
that most signal day, which ought never to be forgotten, as Dr. Benson, in a 
sermon pressed at Salters’ Hall, some years after, described it—the very 
day on which the recent act came into operation, the Queen died ; and the 
accession of the Hanover family gave an instant pledge of a diange of system. 
Nearly one hundred Dissenting ministers went up with an .admress of con- 
gnitulation, and were graciously received. They were all daii with the black 
Geaeva cloak. fdmUar to that used at funerals. A nobleman asked, ''What 
have we here r—a funeral ?”—No, my Lord," cried tiie wdl-known Tommy 
Bradbury, " a resurrection!” 

He Schism Act was not, however, formally repealed for some years, but 
it was never carried into execution. Nor were ue genml hopes and pro- 
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gpects of the Dissenters so immediately fulhlled as they fondly anticipated. 
'Hiey had great difficulty in extracting from the Treasury money for repair¬ 
ing the damages done to their conventicles by the violence of Church mobs; 
five thousand pounds \?as at lust granted in 1717- The obligation to sub¬ 
scription of doctrinal articles was not revoked, we believe, tUl 1779, when it 
was commuted for a declaration of belief in the Scriptures; and the abolition 
of the Test was reserved for our own days. 

In 1723, the King was prevailed upon to grant an order of 500/. for the 
use and behalf of the poor widows of Dissenting ministers* I'his bounty, 
under the name of regum donum, though the name is no longer appropriate, 
is still continued, and jmsses annually among the supplies; the exact amount 
does not appear, being mixed up with other sums granted to the French Pro¬ 
testant clergy, French Protestant laity, the poor of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, and others, amounting, this present year, to 5812/. Is. lOd. 

While the Trinitarian controversy was raging, especially among the Dis¬ 
senters, from which, however, he stood cautiou^y aloof, Calamy dedicated a 
volume of sermons, on the subject of the Trinity, to the King, and was allowed 
to present a copy to his Majesty in pei*son. *‘The King (George 1.),’’ he 
says, * received me very graciously, took it into his hands, and lo^ed on it; 
and then was pleased to tellfiio, he took us Dissenters for his hearty friends, 
and desired me to let my brethren in the City know, that in the approaching 
election of members of parliament, he depended on them to use their utmost 
influence, wherever they had any interest, in favour of such as were hearty for 
him and his family.” Calamy was, of course, delighted with this, which he 
took for a special commission. Ho got together the three denoniinations forth¬ 
with, and they, in their turn, commissioned him to signify to Lord Townsend 
how very thankful to his Majesty they all were for the honour he did them, 
and their intention not to disappoint his expectations, complying with which 
they took to he their interest and duty both. ^^And 1 did it accordingly,” 
adds Calamy. lie was, indeed, a most indefatigable courtier: lie presented 
both the Prince and Princess of Wales with a copy; and to let slip no oppor¬ 
tunity of ingratiating himself with ro)ialtyi he waited also on the children, 
the three little princesses, and delivered one of his books to Anne, the 
eldest. 

We must draw to a close. Of course, with our limits, we can oiily glance 
at a few topics—many, from their very nature, there is no touching without 
dilating, espeeiallv the controversial matters. With all these latter, both on 
the part ol the Dissenters among themselves, the Antinomian and the Tri¬ 
nitarian, and on that of the Church, the Bangorian, and the disputes of the 
Convocation, Calamy is deeplv interested. It is amusing to see him care¬ 
fully noticing the deaths of all the bishops as they occur, as if he had more 
than a month’s mind" to a mitre—had one dropped on his brow, he would 
never have rejected it like his grandfather. ,Hnl the book is altogether 
invaluable, not only for the record and discussion of such matters, but tor the 
plain speakings of the author on almost all occasions. The value of contem¬ 
porary authorities, compared with historical compilations, every one is now 
beginning to estimate justly. Mr. Rutt s notes—^those of the explanatory 
kind—are of great use, and show his very extensive reading and prompt re¬ 
collection of illustrative matter. 
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SIMILES. 

Find me out fit simile 

For iight-wing’d Inconstancy/’ 

Is it found in April skies ? 

In the rainhow’s fading dyes ? 

In the Rower's decaying tint ? 

In the footstep's noiseless print? 

In the misty morning’s vapour? 

In the dim, expiring taper? 

—fleeter emblems can yc find 
In the restless veering wind? 

In the moonbeam’s fithil rays? 

In the meteor’s short-lived blaze ? 

April’s short capricious sway 
Vields to love-inspiring May; 

Blended hues of light repose 
Where the ** arch of promise” glows; 
Footsteps yet may press the lawn^ 
Fresher buds of beauty dawn. 

^ee ! the bursting Sun has kiss’d 
Dew-drops sprung from mountain mist; 
Winds, tnat turn with yonder vane. 
Seek the self-same point again; 

Scarce the Crescent s beam declines 
Ere a new-horn planet shines; 

And if meteor lights delude, 

’'I'is, alone, when they ’re pursued: 
What if Time each charm defaces. 
Nature renovates her graces. 

Ah! there’s nought of cartli or air 
Can with fickle mind compare ! 

Feeling’s tempest would ye trace 
In the wild tornado’s face? 

Jn the pealing thunder’s crash? 

Ill the scorching lightning’s Rash? 

In the earthquake’s quivering shock ? 
In the rent and shutter’d rock ? 

In the sea’s up-heaving surge ? 

In the Eastern widow’s dirge ?—- 
No ; the whirlwind furies die; 
Lightnings burn yet purify; 

Angry peals are heard no more ; 
Hush'd the earthquake's bellowing roar 
Where the ashy torrent lies. 

Cities from the dust arise; 

Blooming groves, and fertile plains. 
Hide the lava’s burning veins; 
Shipwreck’d gales are hush’d to rest 
On the Ocean's dimpled breast; 

From the din of clanging arms 
Superstition's dread alams. 

And from Death's appalling shape 
See the martyr’d slave esc^e: 

Is there one unchanging form 
Like the soul’s enduring storm ? 

Blighted hearts would ye deplore 
As sterile heath, or blamed moor ? 
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Talk of Afric’s Bandy plains» 

Desert ehores, or dungeon chains; 

Dive beneath tha foaming wave 
For solitary mennmd's cave; 

Lin^r near the ruin'd tower. 

Seek the Eagle's lofty bower? 

Yet, on barren heath, I ween. 

Simple flowerets oft are seen; 

On the Desert's arid sands 
Patiently the camel stands. 

And, to cheer the dreary soil. 

Shares and lightens every toil; 

Whilst to quench tormenting thirst. 
Fountains in the Desert burst. 

In the sea's deep grottoes dwell 
Coral buds and wreathed shell; 

Sea-weeds of unnumber'd stems, 

Oolden sands, and starry gems. 

The Eaglet throned in kingly state. 

Scorns tne humble shafts of fate. 

O'er sinking halls and ruin’d shrines 
The verdant ivv still entwines. 

And to their silent shades belong 
The nightin^le's delicious song. 

Fetter d limbs may And release— 

Desert shores may harbour ])eace. 

Range through earth, And air, and sea. 
Cull each boasted simile— 

Language can but ill express 
The wither'd heart's deep loneliness! 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN THE YEAR 1829 . 

The present position of the British Empire is without a parallel in 
the history of nations, and presents an ample field for anxious specula¬ 
tion to the statesman and the philosopher, no matter of what clime 
and country they may be. One of the peculiarities of her situation 
(and perhaps not the least) is the extraordinary influence, moral as 
well as physical, which she has acquired over the nations of the earth— 
an influence which cannot better be compared than with that the heart 
possesses over the other members of the human frame; and of which the 
most important, as well as the most insignifleant, are made to acknow¬ 
ledge the impulse, and to answer to the vibrations, be they made in plea¬ 
sure or in pain. But this influence, great and extraordinary as it is, 
we do not at present intend to inquire into, nor to discuss in any way 
the foreign relations of Great Britain, beyond what may be absolutely 
necessary towards unravelling and elucidating our domestic policy; we 
shall, however, reserve to ourselves the right of entering fully upon this 
very intricate and interesting part of her policy at a future period, to 
which we are the more readUy induced to defer our labours, by reason 
of the mass of matter which presses on our attention at home, and the 
belief that a crisis is at hand in the general politics of Europe, which the 
delay of a few months, nay of a few weeks, may bring forth. That the 
crisis we contemplate may materially aflect some of our ipteraal arrange¬ 
ments is quite true; but we are bound to confess that we have such acon- 
fidence in the great man now at the head of affairs as to believe, that hap- 
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pen what may, care will be taken not involve Great Britain, as here* 
tofore, in the idle brawls of neighbouring nations, nor to permit her 
present and dear-bought tranquillity to be shaken more than (to return 
to the metaphor we set out with,) the heart would necessarily be by 
the disorganization and sufiTcring of any of its dependent members. 

With these impressions on the mind, we prepare to approach the 
object of our intended remarks : but, before we get so near to it as to 
have our attention distracted by an examination of the materials of which 
it is composed, we would wish* to take a deliberate survey of it from a dis¬ 
tance, so as to form a true estimate of its architectural proportions, 
or rather, we would contemplate flrom a neighbouring eminence the 
geographical situation and general outline of the mighty city, before we 
proceed to examine the individual structures of which its magnificence 
is composed. The most prominent object in such a view is necessarily 
the National Debt, a cumbrous column, well based and on a solid 
foundation, but crumbling at its apex from the perishable nature of 
the materials of which it is formed. Next to it stands a structure of 
minor consequence, soon likely to fall to pieces, the Poor Laws, 
propped by an ugly mound, under the name of the Corn Laws; but 
which a fast flowing tide, called Popular Opinion, we rejoice to 
observe, is certain to sweep away, as well as to quench the next 
conspicuous object in the picture, a devouring Are which may fairly 
be said to represent, in its consequences, the eflects of the Tythe 
System. None of these objects are pleasant to view; but while the 
two columns are productive of some good by afibrding certain pro¬ 
tection, the Mound and the Fire promise nothing but evil. From the 
Mound exude a thousand Sores, which wither and kill wherever 
they run; while the Fire, from its own destructive nature, and the 
brands it throws out, seems as if nothing short of an abandonment 
of the whole city would satisfy its insatiable craving. In the back¬ 
ground appears a huge body, representing an inverted cone, or pyramid, 
which rocks on its narrow end like the celebrated stone in Wiltshire. 
Great as its size is, and tottering from top weight, it is for the present 
prevented from fairly upsetting, as was poor Gulliver from rising, by a 
host of Lilliputian figures, who with great dexterity balance it, by means 
not greater than those wdiich overcame the king of travellers, and of a 
texture so frail as to leave us in a most painful suspense as to its fate. 
This vast body represents our Indian empire, which rocks to and fro 
with greater violence than ever. 

Although these are the most conspicuous objects in the perspective, we 
regret to say that they are not the only offensive ones. Many others of 
minor importance present themselves; but those enumerated arc the 
chief excrescences which deform the fair picture of our ideal city, and it 
shall be our business, as opportunities may be afibrded, to bear out our 
assertions and justify our dislike. The subject is of overwhelming im¬ 
portance, and in acknowledging it to be so, we hope our readers will not 
condemn us for having wandered a short distance from the high-road 
of sober reasoning, for the purpose of placing before them, as we had in 
our own eyes, the view of the deformities which disfigure the political 
and social structure of Great Britain. Tliese deformities require to be 
treated upon separately, and when this shall have been accomplished, 
we apprehend that the title of this article will still remain before us as 
a text for many otbers. We should be doing injustice to our own dis- 
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crimination^ and to the cause we have taken in hand, were we not to ex¬ 
press our sense of the evils which flow from the Game Laws, the Licens¬ 
ing System, Imprisonment for Debt, the Court of Chancery, and a 
long list of et ceteras that we can now do no more than mention. 
Many persona will say that the evils we have enumerated are the natu¬ 
ral offspring of a parent that, in common justice, ought to be first held 
up to execration; and we agree with them that several of these evils 
have either originated in, or been grievously augmented by the defects 
that time has made in the Parliamentary representation. We will never 
shrink from this assertion, but we will at once state why we are not in¬ 
clined, at present, to give the subject that has called it forth a prominent 
place in these remarks. We believe that public opinion, by urging the 
most vigorous and powerful minister England ever possessed to great 
and salutary deviations in her domestic policy, will, in its result, pro¬ 
duce the effect to be expected from the measures of a reformed Parlia¬ 
ment. On that account we do not wish to see the mental energies of 
Englishmen at this moment distracted in the discussion of a subject 
upon the details of which there arc such a variety of opinions, and 
which, we believe, may be safely postponed for the reason we have 
given; but we desire to be distinctly understood as not looking coolly 
upon the great question of Parliamentary reform, as an ulterior measure, 
and, in the mean time, we earnestly hope that the popular influence 
will never cease to be exerted in favour of the freedom of election; that, 
whenever an opportunity is afforded for degrading boroughs or in¬ 
dividuals who abuse it, it will be seized with avidity, and that the 
walls of Parliament will echo with petitions praying for their degrada¬ 
tion, until the time arrives when, after the other deformities of the ix>li- 
tical system have been cleared away, a calm and dispassionate review 
of the representation may be commenced. 

Having thus guarded ourselves, as we hope, from misconstruction on 
the subject of Parliamentary Reform, we will notice the great object of po¬ 
litical interest and importance, the National Debt. Considering the vast 
amount of the debt, and the mighty influence its increase or diminution 
must have upon the prosperity of the country, as well as upon the finan¬ 
cial and trading operations of the whole world, and considering, too, 
how much has been said and written upon the subject, it cannot but be 
matter of surprise to those who have studied it, how very much it is 
misunderstood, and how imperfectly its details are known to nine-tenths 
even of the thinking portion of the community. This ignorance arises, 
in a great degree, from the mystification of public accounts, which, until 
lately, appears to have been the chief object of each succeeding Chancel¬ 
lor of the Exchequer. The accounts of a nation ought to be, and might 
be made as perspicuous as those of a banker to every individual conver¬ 
sant with the simple principle of debtor and creditor. But the complex¬ 
ity complained of baa had the effect of checking general enquiry, and of 
rendering the mass of the people wholly ignorant of Uie details of finance, 
beyond what they acquire from the tex-gatherer. It has had the far¬ 
ther effect of distracting the attention of those who do enquire, and of 
almost making them believe that the common properties of pounds, 
shillings, and pencQi are lost when applied to the finances of an empire. 
Thus, as in a fog, things have been seen indistinctly, and theories, not 
lesabi^us than the genii from the Fisherman's tub, have arisen from 
tht^vlifNroT. Of these, however, two only are deserving of notice; and it 
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is no small consolation to knowtliat» however objectionable they alike are, 
they cannot both do harnif but, on the contrary, they each carry consola¬ 
tion for the other. The one is, as to the utter impossibility of Great Bri¬ 
tain ever liquidating her existing debt, and the other, as to the no less im¬ 
possibility of her thriving or even continuing as a ^eat nation without it. 
Now, if it be found that wc cannot pay our debt, it is, indeed, a conso¬ 
lation to know, that our inability to do so saves us from ruin. We 
shall, therefore, not stop to quarrel with such a consequence, but pro¬ 
ceed to prove that both theories are wholly false- We shall endeavour 
to satisfy the public that Great Britain possesses ample means to liqui¬ 
date her debt, onerous as no doubt it is, and to make even mightier 
pecuniary exertions, should such be found necessary. We shall like¬ 
wise endeavour to show that, however beneficial to a few, and convenient 
to ail, may be the facility of investing surplus capital on national se¬ 
curity, the existence of a National Debt is a positive evil. The dis¬ 
tinction we draw between a National Debt^ and a National Sccurityt 
we will at present only illustrate by desiring the community to consider 
what would have been the advantages to Great Britain h^d^ the eight 
hundred millions, which she now owes, been expended in improving 
the three kingdoms, instead of having been squandered in the unpro¬ 
ductive expenditure of war. 

The first point to be laid down regarding the debt of this country is, 
that all that is in it stands pledged for the repayment of it. Great 
Britain has borrowed eight hundred millions sterling, subject to an an¬ 
nual payment of interest of not less than twenty-nine millions; for 
which interest and principal debt, until repaid, every acre in the coun¬ 
try, and all that is upon or under them, is pawned to the lenders^; and 
the personal responsibility of every individual in the kingdom is to a 
certain degree mortgaged, for so long as he remains in it, be is liable to 
contribute his proportion towards the annual interest, and as long as 
the people of Great Britain can aflFord to eat and drink, so long will it 
be paid. That the debt thus owing was legally and constitutionally 
contracted no one pretends to deny, and consequently there is no doubt 
as to its validity. But there are some persons of such questionable 
honesty as to think, that, although the debt was contracted on the un¬ 
impeachable security stated, joined to the moral obligation which binds 
the honest debtor to pay his creditor so long as he is able, the peope 
of Great Britain ought to cry quits with their lenders, and, to use the 
favourite phrase, to apply the sponge to the debt in other words, to 
cheat the individuals who, in times of peril and alarm, lent their money 
for the use and upon the credit of the state l and, strange as it may 
appear, those who are most anxious for the sponge-system, are the very 
individuals who, during a period of five and twenty-years, were inces¬ 
santly supporting the Government in a profligate and wasteful expen¬ 
diture, and compelled their country to incur the debt she now groans 
under. VVe say compelled ; for by the votes, the reckless votes they 
gave in return for high prices, the landowners of England left us no 

alternative. , ^ « w u u 

The sponge!—and what would the sponge do for us ? Would it add 

one farthing to our national wealth, beyond cancelling the debt due to fo- 

reigners? No. But it would do this:—it would, in the first mace, dwtroy 

for ever that national good faith which has distinguished Great Britain 

above the other nations of the earth, and which enabled her, m times 
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of peril and alarm^ to borrow money from tbose who had it to lend, for 
the defence of those who could bat contribute an interest. With the end 
of our i^ood faith would end our national credit, and with it the power 
of borrowing money; a power which^ however much to be regretted in 
the abuse, is always a desirable one to have for use. We should, in 
short, be practising a trick on ourselves, not less gross than if a mercan¬ 
tile connpany of many partners were to declare themselves bankrupt, 
having at the time no creditors but the members of their own firm. In 
tlie next place, such a measure would reduce to beggary, from compa¬ 
rative affluence, many thousands of our fellow-subjects ; for be it ob¬ 
served, that of the whole number of fundholders not fewer than 
235,580 receive dividends of not more than 100/. a year; and if we 
take the numbers at six to a family, we should have 1,353,480 indivi¬ 
duals, and these, too, of the class least likely to keep themselves, re¬ 
duced to absolute want. Well then, having ruined our national credit, 
and reduced to starvation a million and a half of our neighbours, in 
what situation should we find ourselves? We should be imperiously 
bound to support the very individuals we had iniquitously deprived of 
bread. And at what cost would this support be given? Why, not one 
farthing less than the amount of dividends, to save which so much mi¬ 
sery and ruin had been created; for to allow the individuals thrown 
upon the national bounty one shilling a day throughout the year, (a bare 
pittance!) would require some millions a year more than are at present 
paid in interest for the funded debt of Great Britain. From this calcu¬ 
lation (which, although every man may vary according to bis own fancy, 
we defy any one materially to impeach,) it will be seen, that of all theo¬ 
ries that ever entered the head of visionary man, that of relieving the 
nation by extinguishing her debt with the sponge, is the wildest, the 
most iniquitous, and fraught with the most tremendous consequences. 
And whom would it benefit, even in the fancy of its most zealous advo¬ 
cates ? Those only upon whom the pressure of supporting the plun¬ 
dered would fall the lightest—upon the lordly proprietors of splendid 
demesnes. To them (and only to them) would it be beneficial; for be¬ 
sides diminishing their expenditure, in the shape of taxes on articles 
the essentials of luxury, it would take them out of that pawn in which 
they now stand, roof and rafter, acres and oaks, for the debt which the 
sponge would rub off. The people would, therefore, by the sponge, 
only increase the wealth of those who are ndw rich beyond comparison, 
and increase the burdens of those who are already overwhelmed to that 
degree, that the whole would go down in one mass of indiscriminate 
ruin. Whenever the wealth of a nation becomes so disproportioned, 
as in*such a case it would be, it must, like water, find its level, and like 
water seeking its level, will overcome all obstructions by bringing into 
play the great political leveller, a popular revolution; and as certain as 
water finds a level, so would, in this case, the wealth of England find its 
level in a revolution. The people, it is true, would in common with 
the land-owners be relieved from the pressure of the taxes by the 
Sponge System, that are necessary for the payment of the dividends; 
but they would thereby be exposed to a pressure much more severe. 
But the good sense, good faith, and feelings of the British commu¬ 
nity forbid it; and upon these we should have rested satisfied uimn 
.tW point, did not many individuals, in other respects sober^-minded, 
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iatelligenty wdUintentionedi and honourable! seriously urge the ne¬ 
cessity of thus iniquitously sweeping away the public debt. Having 
disposed of this question, the two points to be now considered are as 
to the ability of Great Britain to pay the interest of her debt, and ulti* 
mately to redeem it. The first is the most important question for the 
existing generation, especially in the capacity of lenders, but not so in 
that of borrowers; for although the lenders may rest satisfied, if certain 
of their interest, the borrowers will feel, that by establishing the means 
of ultimate repayment, they may look forward to a reduction of the rate 
of interest. But as the lender and the borrower are in this case the 
same people, our debt being, in fact, but a loan from John Bull rich to 
John Bull poor, the conflicting interests of parties, as now pointed out, 
are of comparative insignificance, to what they would be were the Lend¬ 
ers foreigners and the Borrowers Englishmen. 

By the latest returns to Parliament, the number of stockholders, or 
lenders to the nation, amounted to 288,481, which are entitled to divi¬ 
dends annually, as follows : 92,223 of 10/.; 42,083 of 20/.; 101,274 of 
100/.; 26,410 of 200/.; 15,604 of 400/.; 5178 of 600/.; 3260 of 1000/.; 
1741 of 2000/.; 490 of 4000/.; and exceeding 4000/. 213. The 
above does not include the investments made by the Commissioners for 
Savings’ Banks, but it embraces the amount held by foreigners, which, 
however, by a late return, was only equal to 12,486,913/ stock, and 
5791/. terminable annuities—about one-sixty-fourth part of the whole 
debt. 

From this statement it will be seen that the debt owing by Great 
Britain is due almost exclusively to about 288^000 of her children; and 
consequently, although heavily in debt, it is for the most part to her 
own family; and if it be necessary to collect taxes to the amount of 
twenty-nine millions the one day to meet the interest thereof, it is for 
the purpose of distributing it the next, and with the self-same hand, 
among her own people. Having thus shown that the National Debt of 
England is due, if we may so express it, from herself to herself, and 
that the taxes extracted from the pockets of her people on account of it 
arc returned to them again in the shape of interest or dividends, it re¬ 
mains for us to inquire into the operation of the taxes as affecting the 
different branches of the community, and to ascertain, as correctly as an 
undefined subject of the kind is susceptible of, how nearly the annual 
expenditure of the country approaches to its annual profit. In pre¬ 
paring to do this, we wish we could assure the public that we are as 
well satisfied with the probable result of the first inquiry as of the last; 
for whilst we lament that taxation bears with the most unequal and de¬ 
structive pressure, we feel assured of the ability of Great Britain, from 
her profits as a nation, to bear a much larger amount of taxation than 
she at present pays, were it fairly and properly levied. That such is 
not the case we are compelled to admit, and Co declare our fixed and 
firm belief, tliat unless taxation be more judiciously apportioned it will 
defeat itself, by utterly destroying those classes of the community which 
alone bring wealth-into existence. We shall not now go into the 
proof of these assertions, or point out the defects of the existing system, 
because by so doing we should not only run into greater length than would 
be convenient for a single paper, and because we think that, if a divi¬ 
sion of space were no object to us, we deal more fairly with the subjeA- 
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matter under the title of this article by stopping at this point; in order 
that due reflection may be given to the questions it embraces—questions 
which resolve themselves into the consideration, whether the British Em¬ 
pire is to be regarded as a spendthrift that has wantoned away her pro¬ 
perty until she has become unable to pay her debts,or as a solvent nation? 
That she has been a spendthrift and squandered away her treasure most 
heedlessly, we are free to admit; bur w.e deny that she is insolvent, if 
she be fairly dealt by and a just stewardship of her resources commenced. 

In concluding this part of our subject, we would remark that we have 
been induced to the task under a strong sense of public duty, and under 
a firm conviction that the whole truth must be stated to the nation upon 
all questions of her domestic policy. A revolution has already com¬ 
menced, as important in its consequences as that which we, of this gene-' 
ration, delight to dwell upon as the most glorious event in the annaU of 
England; and the present epoch will be equally celebrated by posterity. 
Thegreat*duty is to prevent the revolution that we are now contem¬ 
plating from descending into anarchy, and destroying the social system. 
This prevention can only be rendered by moving in unison with the spi¬ 
rit of the times; by ameliorating the common condition, as especially 
contradistinguished from the pretensions of particular classes ; by break¬ 
ing down prejudices, if possible by argument and persuasion in the first 
instance; if not, at any rate to break them down in practice, and let the 
measures that emanate from this course in due time destroy them; by re¬ 
sisting boldly bigotry in all its branches, and selfishness, and overween¬ 
ing pride of birth, and casual distinctions. If national changes should 
occur beyond the limits of those which every honest politician and good 
subject contemplate with satisfaction, because they feel the necessity of 
them, such changes will have their origin in high places, and not from a 
bad spirit among the people. In a word, if this great and glorious 
country be driven into the horrors of a sanguinaiy revolution, the people 
will have been goaded to it by the senseless and despeiate efforts of 
those who resist all change, and who, with exclusive loyalty upon their 
lips, are the worst enemies of their country and the human race. 


ON A FOUNTAIN. 

<) Fountain ! in whose depths of silver-green 
The boughs that shade thee beaded thick are seen, 

And the white Dove, nestling their leaves between^ 

Drops crystal from her w ings; 

While sparkling orbs upon thy surface swim. 

Or lie in seedy rows about thy rim, 

Spreading a shore of pearls, close at thy brim, 

To tempt the fairy things! 

Thee never can the fiery Noontide seethe; 

But here the scented violets raoistly breathe ; 

And oft the banded l>ee doth warp beneath 
lliy roof with echoing hum. 

Fountain ! thy flow is melody to me! 

Of England’s Helicon thou C-astaly!— 

And to drink de^ of thy translucency 

Will future roets come. Egkrius. 
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THU SONNETS OF SHAKSPEARB. 

I AM frequently obliged to decline cornniunications transmitted to 
this periodical, from their containing paradoxical opinions which I have 
no desire to promulgate. It is not always, however, without reluctance, 
that I take my leave of those unhiutable productions. In some of them 
there is such an amusing vein of perverted ingenuity, that, but for my 
aversion to be responsible for other men's eccentricities, I should be 
tempted to publish them. 

A paper completely answering to this description has been lately 
supplied to me by a friend, wbo is lucid on every subject in the world 
excepting one, but on that one, which is Sliakspearc, the zeal of God's 
house has eaten him up. My friend has discovered, as he imagines, in 
Shakspeare's sonnets, a clue to the entire history of the poet’s life ; and 
he hails these poems as a rich mine of information, wliich, by a folly 
little short of fatality, has been hitherto neglected by all the poet’s 
biographers. Happy discovery, could he only make good his words ! 
How blessedly would it save us from repeating the stale truth, and 
lamenting the irremediable misfortune, that we know so little of our 
Sliakspearc’s private history. For who can pardon the Genius of Bio¬ 
graphy that she neglected the poet in his own days, and consigned not 
his living picture to her tablets—that she has told us every thing about 
ordinary men, and almost notliing about the prodigy of nature—that 
she has embalmed so many dwaifs of our literatuic, and buried its 
Colossus in oblivion ? 

But to return to my sanguine friend,—after he has lustily belaboured 
George Steevens, for daring to say that the strongest Act of Parliament 
would not be strong enough to enforce the popular reading of Shuk- 
speare's sonnets, and even bestowed some flagellation on Air. Malone 
for having so weakly defended them, he proceeds to dig up, and, in his 
own words, to exhaust the discovered mine of Shakspearian biography. 
Alas ! it is but a poor Fotosi, and very easily exhausted : and his golden 
hopes turn out like the generality of modern mining speculations. I 
was less surprised, however, that my friend should have fallen Into a flt 
of exaggeration on any subject connected with Shakspeare, than tliat this 
erroneous over-estimate of the light derivable from these poems re¬ 
specting the poet’s history, should have apparently originated with one 
of the most brilliant and acute spirits of the age,—I mean Augustus 
Wilhelm Schicgel: he is an excellent and eloquent critic. But with 
all my respect for Schlegel, I cannot help thinking that he had not ex¬ 
actly weighed the force of his words, when he made the following re¬ 
mark in his dramatic lectures. It betrayed,” he says, no ordinary 
deficiency of critical acumen in the commentators of Shakspeare, that 
no one of them has ever thought of availing himself of his sonnets for 
tracing the liistory of his life. Th?sc sonnets paint, uncquhocally^ 
the actual situation and sentiments of the poet, and they enable us to 
become acquainted with the passions of the man. They even contain 
the most remarkable confession of his youthful errors.” 

Now, if Shakspeare’s commentators were to make new discoveries in 
the poet’s biography, it must have been in one of two ways-—either by 
the facts and traditions otherwise existing respecting his life, receiving 
illustrations from the contents of the sonnets, or fiom additional in- 
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trinsic facts being found in those poems themselTes. Looking at either 
or both of these modes of investigating Shakapeare’s life, I can see no 
glaring proof of deficient acumen in his commentators on their failing 
to biographize him by the help of his sonnets ; and I should have pitied 
Schlegel himself if he had been condemned, with all these poems about 
him, as reflecting telescopes, to make the history of Shakspeare im¬ 
portantly more distinct. What were the commentators to discover in 
these sonnets?—I mean, what clear and circumstantial facts—for it is 
too bad to blame biographers for not tracing the history of a man’s 
life by the aid of documents that furnish only conjectures and surmises. 
I venture to say that the facts attested by the sonnets can be held in a 
nutshell—that they do not unequivocally paint the actual situtation of 
the poet, or in all instances give us a draught of his sentiments that is 
to be literally interpreted—that they do not make us acquainted with 
his passions, so as to throw any new light upon his history which can 
be called, in the slightest degree, important or satisfactory—and, that 
they do not contain any confession of the most remarkable errors of 
his youthful years. 

To begin with the last of these points, the only part of the sonnets 
that can be pretended to contain any specific confession on the part of 
Shakspeare of his own immorality, are those which are dedicated to an 
apparently frail female; and the error to which he there alludes, assum¬ 
ing his gallantry to have been real and criminal, was not an affair of 
his youth, but of a period of his life 

“ Wlien age in love loves not to have years told f ’ 
for he speaks of himself in Sonnet 138— 

** J'hus vainly thinking that she thinks me young, 

AUhougli ^he Knows my days are past the best.” 

I may be reminded, indeed, that the discovery of frailty in a great 
man’s life, unpleasant as it may he, is not diminished in importance by 
its appearing to have been the error of his graver years ; and I must 
own, that if we are to interpret tliis love-affair by the letter of his own 
confession, w'c shall he obliged to acknowledge that our immortal bard 
had not always the fear of Doctors’ Comrnons before his eyes. But my 
present object is neither to advocate nor to impeach the immaculate 
morality of Shakspeare, so that I waive discussing the possibility of the 
whole affair liaving been limited to paper and poetry. The simple 
point on which 1 insist is this, that magnify this discovery as much as 
you please into the broadest shade on Shakspearc^s conjugal character, 
it throws no light on his biography beyond a solitary, insulated, and 
most obscure incident, illustrating, at the worst, without name of, or 
accompanying circumstances, the mighty truth that Shakspeare’s virtue 
was not infallible. Having promised not to visit the reader with any 
special argumentation on the possible chance of the poet having, in 
these sonnets to his lady-mistress, exaggerated the nature of their in¬ 
tercourse, I will keep my word with him ; for it is difficult to prove a 
negative, and dry to dwell on matter of pure conjecture, though I may 
leave a mere hint to his charity not to lose all sight of such a possi¬ 
bility. Dr. Drake, I know, is by no means so indifferent on this sub¬ 
ject, as to (rust the above hypothesis in the poet’s favour to fortuitous 
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candour^ but flies to strengthea the defensive pass with a host of argu¬ 
ments, tending to prove that, Shakspcare having been then a father and 
a married man, the amour must have been all reverie and chimera. 
The Doctor, at the same time, laments that the sonnets ever made their 
appearance. But if we treat the whole matter as imaginary, why la* 
ment the testimonies of a verbal amour ? and if the fact was otherwise, 
I can see no great benefit that could result to the world from believing 
any one man that ever existed to have been more immaculate than he 
really was. But Dr. Drake goes farther, and, not very consistently 
with his own system, abuses the lady, calling her profligate, and the 
worst woman (we must suppose Juvenal's heroines included) that was 
ever describee^ by the pen of a poet. Tiiere is reason in roasting eggr, 
Dr. Drake; and let there be reason also before you scorch to black¬ 
ness the memory of a poor female. If the affair was unreal, where was 
the guilt of this anonymous lady ? and if it was not unreal, Shakspeare, 
in as far as they were both concerned, must have been as profligate as 
herself, and, apparently, less excusable, since he was, according to his 
own account, an elderly personage, who ought to have edified, and not 
assailed her witii his sugared" sonnets. As to his accusations of her, 
they go, with me, for nothing on either supposition. In the case of the 
matter having been mere coquetry, wc know not what the lady might 
have had to say for herself; or supposing that she had nothing to say, 
her offence was venial. If it was otherwise, Shakspeare, with reverence 
be it spoken, yes, the great Shakspeare, appears only in the light of a 
kiss-and-ted king s evidence, who, indeed, himself gives us warning that 
he IS not always to be believed. Thus in the 140th sonnet ho says, 

For if I should despair, 1 should grow mad. 

And in niy madness might speak ill of thee; 

Now this Ill-wresting world is grown so bad, 

Mnd itlatidvmrs by mad cars believed be.” 

1 am aware, nevertheless, such is the spoil of interest connected with 
Shakspeare’s name, that the mind starts with avidity at the most dis- 
taut prospect of any novelty respecting him, and submits with impa¬ 
tience to believe, that if any new fact can be ascertained, it may not be 
made a practicable stepping-stone to some farther information. It may 
be feared, too, that the circumstance of such intelligence justifying a 
little alarm about the spotless sanctity of the poet, instead of acting as 
a sedative to human interest, has ratlior a tendency to increase the pal¬ 
pitation and solicitude, and morbid vigilance of the curiosity. I am, 
therefore, not unprepared for being told, that in this suspicious love- 
language of Shakspeare there is room for a world of profound reflec¬ 
tions and meditation. The stern moralist, keeping to the letter of the 
sonnets, will find them a text for no unfair inculpation of Mr. Malone, 
who has groundlessly insinuated that the bard was jealous of his wife. 
He will turn all the pathos of this matter of scandal to the side of our 
sympathy with Mrs. Shakspeare, who was perhaps, poor soul! with her 
own hands, watering the very mulberry-tree of her graceless bard in 
their Staffordshire garden, at the moment when he in London was gad¬ 
ding after a married woman, and recording in rhyme their double 
adultery and compound fracture of the marriage vow. How humbling 
it is to the species, he will add, to find the man, who held up, as it 
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were, a mirror to natuTOt thus detected in its reflection! playing such &n- 
tastic tricks before high heaven as make the angels weep 1" It will be 
also pleaded^ perhaps^ that these illicit effusions seem to illustrate that 
alleged contempt for his wife which is so acutely discovered in the poet's 
will. It will save us,however! from being plunged into such deep mo- 
ralization by a few sonnets, if we reflect that all this conjugal contempt 
assigned to the mighty poet, is screwed by the hardest inference out of 
circumstances most imperfectly known to us, and that, in spite of his 
interlineated will, and this sonnet-sung attachment, wc see him retiring, 
when but little past the prime of life, very unlike a man who had been 
weaned from domestic affections, to spend the residue of his days with 
the mother of his children. • 

I have said, that the addition which these sonnets afford to our know¬ 
ledge of Shakspeare, is insignificant as an index to his biography, and I 
shall not feel the assertion falsified, though I should see persons of more 
ingenuity than I can pretend to, eliciting many brilliant conjectures 
from their contents. I can only say that I have outlived all taste for 
conjectural biographies, and that the truths brought to view by these effu¬ 
sions seem to me to be neither numerous nor momentous. We learn from 
them that Shakspeare had a friend, to whom he was devotedly attached, 
(the nature of his language to that friend 1 shall by and by consider,) 
and a poetical mistress, who, not satisfied with inroads on the poet’s 
heart, carried her conquests even to that of his friend, and made Shak¬ 
speare sonnetize on his jealousy of too much tenderness subsisting be¬ 
tween them. It appears, however, that he never broke with his friend 
on this account, so that his love-passion must have been a humbler sort 
of lodger in his heart, that could put up without either the whole or the 
best of its apartments. Other casual moods of his mind are expressed 
with an air of sincerity, which 1 deny not to be interesting as insulated 
records of his feelings, though 1 still refuse them the character of new 
or indicative importance as to his history. He speaks to his friend, in 
certain passages, with extreme modesty as to his own poetical merit, 
and alludes, with an admiration that is beautifully unenvious, to some 
other poet of the time who had won the favour of his friend. He writes 
on one or two occasions in apparent dejection under the frowns of for¬ 
tune, and in one sonnet, distinctly laments being obliged to live by the 
vocation of a player. If there be any other interesting allusions in 
these sonnets to his personal circumstances, it is from want of memory 
that I have unintentionally omitted them. 

I am making no hair-splitting distinction when I would emphatically 
distinguish the general, and even vague, but still actual pleasure, which 
we enjoy in these sonnets, from hearing the welcome voice of Shak¬ 
speare express his casual and transient feelings, and the falsely-ima¬ 
gined pleasure that he is telling us something new about himself, which 
tradition, or his other poems, had not told us, and which may conse¬ 
quently be regarded as new testimonies for tracing his life. We learn 
from a hundred sonnets that he was a devoted friend, but if we pos¬ 
sessed not one of these, would it ever enter into our suspicions that he 
was cold-blooded in friendship? We find him, in effusions of the 
same sort, confessing to the influence of the softer flame; and will 
those who have ever felt to their heart’s core his power in the drama 
of describing love, pretend that they would have repudiated their 
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sympathy, if they had suspected that he had drawn his amatory expe¬ 
rience from the admiration of any other woman than his own good old 
Anne Hathaway ? Some of the Sonnets indicate that he was subject 
to casual misfortunes; and what ghost or sonnet was required to make 
us believe as much? It may be alleged that these complaints seem Co 
contradict the general prosperity which is attributed to the course of 
his life, on the supposition of which Dr. Johnson, using the bard's own 
beautiful simile, says, that he seems to have shaken off the difficulties 
of fortune like dew-drops from the lion’s mane!” But what man, 
even the most prosperous, were he to journalise his feelings in sonnets, 
would not record himself a thousand time^ poorer, and more unhappy 
on one day than another ? 

He praises one of his contemporaries in the sonnets, and he could 
well a^rd to do^ so. Drummond's account of him supersedes the ne¬ 
cessity for any other proof that he was gentle, good-natured, and 
amiable. He speaks very humbly of himself in certain passages. This 
leads us, however, to no discovery that he was blind to his own mighty 
endowments; for in other passages he freely paraphrases, and applies 
to himself the “ exegi monuraentum” of Horace. The only very 
striking phenomenon in the Sonnets is, that he predicts immortality to 
himself from those effusions, and not from his dramas—an opinion 
which the world has thought proper to falsify. Lastly, the Sonnets 
allude to his being a player, and to his disliking the profession—had 
they told us the reverse, there would have been some novelty in the 
information. Only twenty-two of these Sonnets are addressed to a lady, 
whose name has not even been guessed at; and of whom, if wc except 
what the poet himself calls his mad slanders,” nothing is known, but 
that she had dark eyes, and dark hair, and played the virginal. More 
than a hundred of his Sonnets are addressed to his male friend, of 
whom still less, if possible, is discoverable. AVe may be told, perhaps, 
that these poems arc, nevertheless, the record of a deep and strong per¬ 
sonal friendship, and that if you divest those effusions of an exaggerated 
amatory garb, the mere fashion of the age, in Shakspeare's language to 
a male friend, they illustrate the strength of his friendly attachment. 
I believe tliat they record a very strong and pure friendship, but I deny 
that they unequivocally paint his passions, and the true character of his 
sentiments. Of the love Sonnets to the lady let us think as literally as 
we please—but to take his friendship Sonnets according to the letter of 
their phraseology, 1 should be very sorry. Those friendship Sonnets 
are not the work of Shakspeare writing in his own unaffected cha¬ 
racter, how sincere soever the friendship itself may have been, but 
the fantastical language of a friend in poetical masquerade, exaggerating 
friendship into love, and painting bis sentiments in hyperbolical colours. 
This is surely not the unequivocal language of passion. That the fa¬ 
shion of the age makes Shakspeare's real sentiments unblameable, is un¬ 
questionable ; for persons of the same sex, in those days, wrote down¬ 
right erotic sonnets to each other most innocently, and a man sub¬ 
scribed himself, your lover, meaning no more than at present he means 
by yowr humble servant** But keeping the poet's own real sentiments 
in unquestioned sincerity apart—the poems themselves are tinged by 
the chartered hyperbole of the age, with a jealousy and misery in the 
sentiment of friendship which are foreign to its nature. The great heart 
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of Shakspeare, when it bestowed its friendship^ must have bestowed 
it largely; but, believing this as I do, I would rather refresh my deep 
and sacred impression of the belief by a reperusal of his other works, 
than of same of these Sonnets, in looking to winch it is one thing to 
abjure most solemnly and sincerely any moral blame of him for his ex- 
aggeration, and another thing to admire the hyperbolical as a matter of 
taste, or to admit it as an index to the history of his life* As a guide 
to the history of his life, those Sonnets to his male friend are indeed but 
faint scintillations. It seems impossible to make out to whom they 
were dedicated. Dr. Drake very plausibly, but by no means, I think, 
conclusively, contends that tbeir object was Lord Southampton. If 
this be the fact, it is rather odd to find the poet calling a peer of the 
realm ** his sweet at a time when bis Lordsliip must have been 
thirty-six years of age. Mr. George Chalmers, whose ingenuity al¬ 
ways repays its errors, by giving ample occasion for a laugh, insists 
that they were addressed to Queen Elizabeth. What must her unsexed 
Majesty have thought of the 20th Sonnet ? 

Considering these Sonnets merely as poems, without reference to 
their biographical importance, it is manifest that some of them lack an 
important characteristic of true poetry, namely, their being genuine 
draughts of the poet's mind; for when he extols the personal charms 
and complexion of his friend, we recognize only his assumption of a fic¬ 
titious character, borrowed in moments of thoughtless accordance from 
the capricious rhodomantade of the times. To take the fashion of the 
age, and its unmeaning licence of language, into allowance, would be but 
justice to him if he were the commonest sonneteer, but most emphati¬ 
cally is it due to his hallowed memory as the master of the human heart. 
Still, at the same time, that very allowance leaves his language to be 
held unmeaning, and therefore, in several passages, uninteresting. Many 
of the Sonnets, nevertheless, express an unexaggerated friendship that is 
truly Shakspeariaii and endearing ; and the fancy, harmony, and diction 
of the greater portion of the whole collection betoken the hand of a 
master. They form, altogether, tlie best of our sonnet poetry anterior 
to tliat of Drummond ; for George Steevens’s comparison of them with 
Watson’s productions is unworthy of an answer, if the same Commen¬ 
tator's question, “ IVhat have truth and nature to do with sonnets t** deserve 
any reply, we may simply extinguish it, by telling him that they have 
as much to do with the sonnet as with any other short species of poem. 
It is very true, that any long series of effusions, clothed in uniform 
metre, inspired with slightly varying sentiments, and devoted to the 
same subject, will produce, when collectively read, a certain monotonous 
effect, from which 1 cannot deny that these sonnets are totally free 
any more than those of Petrarch. It is delightful to take a short walk 
thiough side-rows of sweet-briars and honey-suckle; but it would tire 
us to make a day’s journey through interminable alleys of them. 
There is no necessity, however, for our making a toil of a pleasure in 
reading the sonnets of either Shakspeare or Petrarch, for the character 
of taedium belongs nut to those pieces individually, any more than the 
pressure of a crowd belongs to the presence of a single person. To 
say that these Sonnets add but little to Shakspeare’s fame, is as ex¬ 
cusable as to say that a considerable rock might appear but as a pebble 
if it were piled on the top of Olympus. But in many of them, all the 
majesty and grace of Shakspeare is as distinct, and impress us with that 
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peculiar aspect, as if thoughts that voluntary move harmonious num* 
bers were the spontaneous respiration of his mind. I was beginning to 
enumerate the more exquisite portion of these Sonnets, such as the 8tfa, 
the SOth, l^dd, and others, but let me spare the reader the officious 
aid of a cicerone, where he may so easily judge for himself. I will not 
preach to his taste and ear by commenting on the exquisite richness of 
music and meaning in the following lines :— 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds,— 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 

O no 1 it is an ever-fixed mark. 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken ; 

It is the star to eveiy wandering bark. 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 

Love b not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within hU bending siekle’s coinpas*« come; 

Love alters not witli his brief hours and weeks; 

But bear.s it out e'en to the edge of doom. 

If this be errour, and upon me proved, 

I never writ, and no man ever loved. T, C. 


UERO-WOUSniP. 

“ Pa ihr nocb die srh<»ue Welt regieret, 

An der Frcndc Icirhtciii (langellmnd 
ydigc Cresrhlecliter iioi*h gefahret, 

8<'hone Wtweu aiis dcin FalA-Uantl!” 

Dir liiUtpr Orieehenlandri^ Schiller 

Thrrk arc yet idols whom wo worship more, 

And with a lodier /eal and deeper love, 

'fhan to tho wild imaginings of y<»re 
JLii^ed the ad<»ring flame by stream or grove 
'riiat wreathed its fragrance round the sacrcMl shrine ; 
Our rites like theirs, too, raise the soul above. 

For wo do rev’erenee that spark divine 
W^hich Lei Is us that we are not all of earth. 

And (loth the sjuriL to itself refine, 

Reoailing thoughts of whence it had its birth. 

And lifting up the veil through which such rays 
Of its reuiemher’d glory still flash forth. 

And yet more ]>recious incense do we raise 
Than swejit its rack of perfume through the sky, 
f )f deep and grateful love, and reveretit praise 
To those tliat do recall those visions high ; 

Telling us things we could not know, so bright 
And beautiful is their deep ecstasy, 

I’oo pure, too radiant for our fainter sight; 

And things w'c knew, and things we would not know. 
Lest the deep spell of their resistless might 
Awaken from its sleep our former W(K?. 

And what we felt, but deem'd not could be said, 

The charm, the glory, and the radiant glow 
That such a halo of young beauty shed 
On trees, and gi'ass, and Nature’s lonely places. 

And the deep Vildering thoughts of pleasures fled 
That haunt our early home's most sacred traces, 

And memories with those holy feelings fraught. 

The silent heart within itself represses. 
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Hero-worship. 

Nor would find words to body forth its thought 
Or tell how strangely on us dreams have broke 
Of flays gone by, or what wild longings wrought 
Within us, when the soul in rapture woke 
To read an aim, a motion, and design 
In nil Creation’s impulses, wbfeh spoke 
In full harmonious voice their birth divine. 

Erst did the worshipper most constantly 
Brood on the peoplings of his restless mind. 

Until he would create them visibly. 

In the most radiant and enduring things 
Seeking the impress of Divinity, 

Making the eternal stars its imagings; 

And deem’d the gods their glory M^oiild display 
Before their votaries’ awe-stiuck worshippings. 
Revealing their all-heavenly forms to day. 

Their fronts that with immortal beauty glow. 

When Ocean glitter’d with Morn’s earliest ray, 

He saw the youthful Day-god’s splendid brow 
And his loose tresses streaming showers of light 
Pouring its Hood on cartli and sea below 
Most beautiful, as in his god-head’s might 
He slew old Python ; and at eve there came 
With one most lovely star before their sight 
The essence of all beauty, but a name 
For summer’s twilight, or an infant’s sleep. 

For these are beautiful, and she of them 
la the imagined harmony and chief. 

Their love for those they scarce could deem less fair. 
Though they were earthly, sought and found relief 
From its own fulness, holding that in air 
'Fhe type and image of the lost might hover. 

The radiance of his Berenice's hair 
Still was the idol of her royal lover. 

The grateful tiller of the fruitful soil 
Held the most fragrant bank and shady cover 
Not all neglected by wlio blest his toil. 

Sylvan or ancient Pan; the hunter’s tread. 

As he bore home his rich and various spoil. 

Fell lightly by the cedar grove, which shed 
Of a celestial visitant such trace. 

As told the Goddess that he worshipped 
'llic huntress Dian, wearied \%ith the chase. 

Wooed on her mossy couch the cooling wind. 

In the sweet gloom of that delicious place. 

They sought in all they held most fair to ftiul 
Tlie visible image of what they adored, 

Wliere might the painful longings of the mind 
Find rest, and heavenly favour be implored. 

All the full tale of gratitude be told. 

And the deep song of praise and woi*ship pouFd. 

What marvel, then, we long so to behold 
The favour’d of our race, to whom 'tis given 
' 'I hose high and noble visions to unfold 
Which raise the inspired mind from earth to heaven ? 
And tell us that it is not all in vain 
We have for things that die not toil'd and striven. 
Although by such we did but hope to gain 
I'he power of honouring what we hola so dear. 

Nor view their glories with an eye profane. 

But feel our spirits worthy to revere» £• M. 
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